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TT  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  titles  of  these  books,  without 
-*■  feeling  an  emotion  of  gratitude  towards  the  memory  of  the 
noble  and  reverend  person  to  whose  munificence  we  are  in- 
debted for  their  publication.  The  charitable  institutions,  which 
abound  in  this  country,  afibrd  ample  proof  of  the  benevolent  spirit 
that  pervades  the  opulent  orders  of  our  community.  But  it  has 
happened  to  few  of  its  members  to  aim  at  so  noble  a  design,  as 
was  provided  for  by  the  will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
(the  last  of  his  distinguished  race,)  when  he  dedicated  a  liberal 
portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  upon  which  the  human  faculties  can  be  em- 
ployed. If  ever  the  possession  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  be  envi- 
able, it  is  when  we  see  them  administered  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  this.  Enviable  too  must  have  been  the  reflections  of 
him  who  thus  secured,  as  far  as  he  could  do,  the  erection  of 
one  altar  more  to  the  attributes  of  the  Omnipotent,  hoping,  per- 
haps, though  we  fear  in  vain,  that  it  might  endure  to  remote 
ages,  bearing  round  its  basement  an  humble  but  emphatic  testi* 
mony  to  the  ardour  of  his  faith  as  a  Christian,  and  to  the  truth  of 
bis  perceptions  as  a  philosopher. 
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4  The  Sr'idgewaler  Treatises. 

large  iiilo  llie  whole  physical  character  of  man — that  Dr.  Buckland 
is  to  give  lis  a  voUime  on  geology — and  Mr.  Kirby  one  on  the  his- 
tory, habits,  and  instincts  of  animals,  we  need  scarcely  waste  nn 
observation  ou  the  confusion  and  fatigue  which  so  much  tauto- 

I  logy  must  impose  on  any  person  who  attempts  to  read  the  whole 

[  of  these  treatises. 

Again,  a  consideiable  portion  of  Dr.  Kidd's  woik  is  devoted  to 
the  connexion  of  vegetables  with  tlie  physical  condition  of  man. 
•  Animal  and  vegetable  physiology'  forms  the  subject  which  has 
been  assigned  to  Dr.  Roget.  The  former,  as  well  as  Mr.  Whewell, 
is  copious  on  the  atmosphere  and  its  adaptation  to  human 
wants.  Dr.  Prout,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  meteorology,  must 
go  over  the  same  ground.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  in  fact  the  only  writer 
amongst  the  eight  who  occupies  a  territory  which  he  may  call  his 
own.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  came  into  the  possession  of  it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  perfectly  legitimate.  That  able  divine 
was  requested  to  point  out  the  adaptation  of  external  nature  to  man's 
intelleclual  and  moral  constitution.  This  certainly  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  in  the  execution.  We  all  per- 
ceive the  relation  of  external  nature,  composed  of  the  fertile  earth, 
its  varied  produce,  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  sun,  and  espe- 
cially our  own  satellite,  to  onr  physical  necessities  ;  but  their  adap- 
tation to  the  intellect,  which  seeks  higher  objects  of  contemplation, 
is  not  so  obvious.  Dr.  Chalmers  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  men  in  general,  as  *  external  nature,'  in 
relation  to  an  individual  of  the  species  ;  by  this  contrivance  he 
has  been  enabled  to  shape  his  theme  to  his  own  studies,  and  Co 
furnish  us  willi  two  volumes  on  metaphysics  and  ethics  !  The 
books  will  doubtless  have  their  admirers,  but  we  apprehend  that 
they  are  not  of  the  class  of  literature  which  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  had  in  his  view  when  he  made  his  wdi. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  prodigious  powers  which  Dr.  Chal- 
mers displays,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  in  the  closet  of  the  political  economist  ?  We,  at  least, 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  his  learning  and  genius,  but  we  are 
bound  honestly  lo  confess,  that  these  volumes  disappointed  us. 
We  have  seldom  followed  a  few  ordinary  ideas  through  such  com- 
plicated and  endless  mazes  of  language,  as  those  with  which  his 
pages  bewilder  us — language  too,  we  must  add,  not  always  m 
drawnfromthe  'well  of  English  nnilefiled.'  Many  of  his  it' 
and  expressions  are  to  us  quite  novel,  as  for  instance — '  tlie 
meval  mind  that  emanated  all  this  gracefulness,'  (vol.  i.  p.  ' 
the  coiporeal  appetites  were  fnrnislied  in  order  *  to  suppler 
defects  of  human  prudence,'  (ih.  p.  194,)  a  phrase  fr" 
be  met  with  in  these  volumes ;    the    '  summation 
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,  upon  the  conimeiiceinent,  ihe  terniioation,  and  tlic  fiual  issue  of 
llie  sixtyjears, — an  hour — nay,  not  a  minute — ofeleruity, — which 
ale  allotted  to  liis  share.  Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  uppoaite 
extreme.  Travelling  over  the  Alps  or  Andes  he  grows  pale  at 
the  lightnings  wiiich  reveal  their  peaks  crowned  with  the  snows  of 
past  ages  ;  he  trembles  at  the  thunders  that  shake  the  stupendous 
musses  to  their  centre,  and  if  the  forked  bolt  shiver  the  rock  on 
which  he  stands,  what  an  insect  he  becomes  in  his  own  esteem  ! 
Wrecked  on  the  Scilly  isles  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  he  beholds 
the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  lifting  their  heads  to  the  aky,  and 
threatening  to  break  down  the  bulwarks  which  nature  and  art  have 
conspired  to  raise  against  their  fury : — he  shrinks  in  idea  to  the  rank 
of  the  cockle-shell,  which  the  retiring  wave  leaves  behind  it  on  the 
shore. 

The  man,  however,  who  permits  his  conduct  to  be  afl'ected 
by  either  of  these  opposite  impressions,  must  be  a  stranger  to 
reflection,  or  destitute  of  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Scarcely  an  hour  passes,  it  is  true,  which  does  not  abound  with 
mementos  of  our  mortality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  proud  consciousness  within  us,  that  that  creature  cannot 
be  without  value  of  whom  it  has  beeu  said,  in  language  to 
Ihe  [ruth  of  which  all  things  animate  and  inauimate  bear  tes- 
timony— 'How  noble  in  reason!  How  inliuite  in  faculties!  In 
form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  In  action,  hoW 
like  an  angel!  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  god!' — But  it  ia 
this  reason,  it  is  these  faculties,  which  ought  to  teach  him,  that, 
though  like  to  an  angel  in  action,  and  in  apprehension  to  a  god, 
he  M,  while  he  treads  the  earth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
though  lie  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  both.  Happy  must  he  be 
if  his  intelligence  inform  him  of  this  great  truth,  and  of  the  perish- 
able constitution  of  the  entire  material  system  which  has  been  ex- 
pressly created  for  his  temporary  use — partly  to  prove  his  virtues — 
partly  to  prepare  his  spirit  for  those  scenes  that  know  no  decay, 
where  he  is,  indeed,  to  be  the  aUgel  in  action,  if  not  in  apprehen- 
sion almost  a  god. 

Providentially  for  millions  of  mankind,  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge  has  not  been  left  to  the  mere  esertion  of  their  own  in- 
tellect. Direct  communications  "fa  supernatural  order  have  ad- 
monished them  of  the  existedi*o»»  ^'vinily,  who  had  no  beginning 
and  can  have  no  end  ;  by  «*««  P"*^""  "'«  "niverse  was  created ;  by 
whose  wisdom  its  nmltitudjW'*'  P"/^'/*"'"^  harmoniously  adjusted, 
and  by  whose  beneticenl  «>«  J.",^^  ^^"  «uslaM,ed  during  centuiies 
of  whose  number  «e  c«»  ^JJ,]^  d""'"'"'""-      '*"t  "'''""'gl'  Uie 

■"'''    iheiiW     '■'"'■^''''''''^''''^''^»'"«^ 
*"  "I>peunr  to  hiive  neiirly  ar- 

^^^^^_^  rived. 
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rived>  when  science  and  conviction  ought  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  faith.  The  re-examined  and  accumulated  results  of  the  re* 
searches  of  geologists,  and  of  the  combined  labours  of  astronomers 
and  mathematicians,  cannot  have  been  intended  for  the  mere  en- 
tertainment of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  such  pur- 
suits. They  point  to  a  higher  destiny.  The  more  successfully 
the  sciences  have  been  cultivated,  the  brighter  and  the  more 
numerous  have  become  the  signs,  and,  we  may  add,  the  demon- 
strations of  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Intelligence  by  whom 
all  things  were  made. 

From  the  earliest  ages  shepherds  tending  their  flocks  on  the 
plains  of  Asia  have  been  familiar  with  the  more  remarkable  of 
those  objects  which  shine  by  night  in  the  sky,  and  to  which  the 
Persians  gave  the  general  name  of  stars.*  The  word  imports,  in 
its  origin,  to  rule  or  direct,  those  -lights  being  often  the  guide  of 
the  shepherd  over  the  spacious  pastures  which  he  had  to  traverse, 
and  of  the  husbandman  as  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  stars 
were  long  supposed,  and  still  are  imagined  by  a  great  majority  of 
mankind,  to  be  fixed ;  but  the  telescope  has  enabled  us  to  say 
with  certainty  that  many,  and  with  a  strong  degree  of  probability 
that  the  whole,  are  in  a  state  of  motion,  although  we,  borne  along 
in  the  train  of  succession  ourselves,  are  not  capable  of  discovering 
the  direction  in  which  they  march  round  the  orbit  of  the  universe. 

We  are  as  yet,  and  doubtless  ever  shall  be,  without  the  means 
of  numbering  those  tenants  of  the  firmament.  Every  new  improve- 
ment of  the  telescope  brings  within  the  range  of  vision  countless 
multitudes  which  human  eye  had  never  seen  before.^-  Some  stars 
are  double  and  even  triple  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  appear  to  us  within 
a  barely  distinguishable  distance  of  each  other.  Upwards  of  three 
thoQsand  double  stars  have  been  already  discovered,  and  it  is 
jiistly  supposed  that  even  this  number  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
fertility  of  the  heavens  in  these  twin  productions,  some  of  which 
have  been  actually  observed  to  move  round  each  other  in  orbits 
requiring  for  their  entire  completion  twelve  hundred  of  our  years. 
Such  systems  as  these  give  the  mind  a  faint  glimmer  of  eternity. 


*  We  leave  the  planets  at  present  out  of  our  consideration. 

f  For  instance  o-  iu  Orion,  which  is  marked  in  South  and  Herschel's  catalogue  a» 
containing  two  distinct  sets  of  stars,  each  set  triple,  appears  in  Mr.  Barlow's  flmti' 
refracting  telescope,  as  composed  of  two  quadruple  sets,  with  two  very  fine  stars  be- 
tween them,  which,  as  well  as  the  fourth  star  in  each  set,  had  previously  escaped  the 
powers  of  the  most  finished  instruments.  Mr.  Barlow's  telescope  has  also  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  n  in  Perseus,  marked  double  in  the  same  catalogue,  as  a  collection  of  no 
fewer  than  six  stars !  See  Phil.  Trans,  1831 .  p.  10.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Barlow's  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  his  telescope  may  meet  with  the  support  which  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  demands.  Were  its  powers  increased  only  fifty-fold,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  instead  of  six,  he  might  discover  a  hundred  starS;  where  only  one  now 
appears  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

Astronomers 
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Aslj'oiio'ruers  conjecture,  not  witliout  reason,  fioDi  the  ana-id 
logies  of  our  own  system,  that  these  suns  do  not  revolve  round 
each  other  shedding  their  liglit  in  vniii ;  but  thut  each  is  accom- 
panied by  its  circle  of  planets,  which,  being  opaque  bodies,  would 
of  course*  be  for  ever  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour 
of  their  respective  orbs  of  day.  This  idea  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  stars,  which  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
at  least  as  great  as  that  of  Uranus  from  our  sun — that  is  to  say, 
some  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles — have  also  their  respec- 
tive planets,  their  Mercuries,  their  Earths,  their  Jupiters'  and  Sa- 
turns,  aud  are  the  centres  of  peculiar  systems  throughout  the  whole 
:6rmament.  If  those  planets  be  peopled  by  intelligent  beings,  as 
Earth  is,  and  the  other  planets  of  our  solar  region  are  supposed 
to  be,  the  contemplation  in  thought  of  such  myriads  of  globes 
with  their  inhabitants  overwhelms  the  mind. 

We  have  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  any  one  of  the 
stars  from  the  earth.  We  have  measured  the  circumference  ^^hich 
we  describe  in  our  annual  journey  round  the  sun  ;  we  take  the 
diameter  of  that  circle,  and  with  it  form  the  base  of  a  triangle 
whose  vertex  should  be  at  the  nearest  of  those  luminous  bodies. 
The  angle  thus  formed,  however,  at  the  star,  would  be  unappreci- 
able  with  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  human  invention.  Now 
an  angle  of  one  second  of  a  degree  is  appreciable  ;  consequently  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  fised  star  must  exceed  the  radius  of  a 
circle,  one  second  of  whose  circumference  measures  one  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles;  that  is,  it  must  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  If  the  dove, 
that  returned  no  more  to  ]Soah,  had  been  commissioned  to  bear, 
with  her  utmost  speed,  an  olive  branch  to  the  least  remote  of  the 
spheres,  she  would,  therefore,  still  be  on  her  journey; — after 
towering  for  forty  centuries  through  the  heights  of  space,  she 
would  not  at  this  moment  have  reached  even  tiie  middle  of  her 
destined  way. 
I  No  machinery  has  yet  been  invented,  indeed  it  seems  at  present 
I  impossible  that  we  should  ever  devise  any  means,  by  which  ive  might 

•  The  doublB  «tBC  y  in  Iha  fout  of  Androme'la,  we  ubstrveil,  under  favournblG  cir- 
curostnnccs.onlheBveDinKofllio  30ih  oE  July  lust.  ItiB  nmon^lhe  mobt  Iwnuliful 
objects  in  Ihu  hpnvens.  One  ot  Iheso  (lam  19  coii»idcrably  latget  tlinn  thu  olhtr,  aud 
of  It  tediUih  while  light.  The  loluut  of  the  snmller  rfar  ii  of  a  fine  liright  iliy  blue, 
inclining  to  gnta.  Semi  through  a  lalescope  of  interior  jiower,  Ihey  fljipear  like 
CDinpauion  butlrrflio  ttuttering  in  (he  sky;  in  one  uf  medium  poverlheybecoine  well- 
defined  (ibJMls.  Sir  W.  HeiBchtl  wyi>,  ttial  <  the  itiikin);  aiOcrence  in  (he  culuur  of 
the  IWD  atari)  BUg^Bla  Ibeiileaof  ■  lun  anil  ili  planet,  to  which  the  contrast  of  theii 
uneijiial  lize  conlribules  not  a  little.'  With  bII  due  deference  to  his  authority,  we 
-     tl  lay,  that  we  caanotuuderatKnil  how  one  tplf-lumiuou»  body  can  be  the  altendanl 


k 


of  another.    A  siraiirht  line  drawn  downward  thronjjh  the  twu  brlghlciit  etara  of  Ciu- 

Biiipeia,  anil  extended  to  inn-"-' "       *  '      • 

will  strike  the  double  itar  in 


mil  ertendeil  to  something  morn  than  twice  tbelr  dislance  Irom  each  other, 
estimate 
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estimate  the  magnitude  of  even  the  least  of  the  stars^  since  \i'e  never 
behold  their  discs.  We  become  sensible  of  their  existence  by  rays 
of  light^  which  must  have  taken,  in  some  instances^  probably^  a 
thousand  years  to  reach  our  globe,  although  light  is  known  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- two  thousand  miles  in 
a  second.  Sirius,  the  brightest,  because  gcrhaps  the  nearest  to  us 
of  those  luminaries,  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  WoUaston  to  give  as 
much  light  as  fourteen  suns,  each  as  large  as  ours.  Magnificent, 
therefore,  as  the  system  must  be  of  which  Sirius  forms  the  centre, 
yet  we  behold  no  part  of  it.  The  planet  Saturn,  with  its  ap- 
pendages of  rings  and  satellites,  exhibits,  when  its  rings  are 
visible,  a  spectacle,  which  seen  through  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power,  we  imagine  that  a  half-crown  piece  would  cover.*  But 
an  individual  gazing  through  a  similar  instrument  from  a  planet 
of  Sirius  at  our  sun,  might  suppose,  in  the  same  manner,  that  he 
could  cover  our  entire  system  with  a  spider's  thread.  He  would 
set  down  the  sun  in  his  map  as  a  fixed  star ;  but  to  his  eye  it 
would  present  no  variation,  as  the  largest  of  our  planets  would 
not  intercept  much  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face, and  could  not  therefore  produce  any  loss  of  its  light  of 
which  he  could  take  an  estimate.  For  him  this  globe  of  ours, 
immense  as  to  our  finite  faculties  it  seems  to  be,  would  have 
actually  no  existence.  It  would  find  not  even  a  point's  place  on 
his  chart,  and  if  it  were  blotted  out  of  space  to-morrow,  it  would 
never  be  missed  by  any  of  the  probably  fifty  worlds  that  are  bathed 
in  the  floods  of  light  which  Sirius  pours  forth.  Whose  eye  is  it 
that  watches  over  our  sphere  ?  Whose  is  the  ever-extended  arm 
that  maintains  it  ? 

The  star  called  Omicron,  in  the  constellation  Cetus,  appears  to 
us  only  twelve  times  in  eleven  years.  It  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
brightness  during  a  fortnight ;  it  then  decreases  gradually  during 
three  months,  when  it  disappears.  After  an  interval  of  five  months 
it  again  becomes  visible,  and  continues  increasing  during  the  three 
remaining  months  of  its  period.  Another  star,  that  called  Algol, 
or  ^  Persei,  continues  visible  during  a  period  of  sixty- two  hours, 
when  it  suddenly  loses  its  splendour,  and,  though  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  becomes  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours.  It  then  begins  to  increase  again, 
and  in  three  hours  and  a  half  it  resumes  its  wonted  lustre.  Good- 
ricke,  who  discovered  f  this  remarkable  fact  in   1782,  suggests, 

and 

*  The  rings  have  been  gradually  opening  since  the  13th  of  June.  In  1839  they 
will  afford  as  magnificent  a  spectacle  as  they  did  in  1825. 

t  *  The  same  discovery  appears  to  have  been  made  nearly  about  the  same  time  by 
Palitzch,  a  farmer  of  Prolitz  near  Dresden — a  peasant  by  station,  an  astronomer  by 

nature— 
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and  liis  idea  is  now  generally  adopted  by  astronomers,  that  this 
variation  must  be  caused  by  the  revolution  around  Algol,  of  some 
opaque  body,  a  planet  of  its  own,  which,  when  interposed  between 
US  and  the  star,  cuts  off  a  large  portion  of  its  light.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  similar  arrangement  periodically  affects  the  light 
ofOmicron,  though  npon  a  different  scale.  There  are  eleven 
other  stars  that  exhibit  analogous  phenomena,  some  of  them  at 
intervals  of  five  hundred  years,  to  which  we  may  look  forward 
without  danger  of  mistake — thus  opening  a  vista  of  futurity. 
When  we  reliect  upon  these  facts — and  upon  the  circumstance 
ihat  the  rajs,  by  which  we  may  to-night  behold  the  Pleiads,  must 
have  left  their  sources  in  the  time  of  our  Heptarchy,  or  before  it 
— we  feel  that  the  mind  which  is  in  this  manner  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  existence  of  myriads  of  peopled  worlds  besides  ouf 
own,  and  to  glance  to  the  future  and  the  past  with  more  than  the 
speed  of  light  itself,  must  be  the  creation  of  some  superior  Spirit 
dwelling  in  eternity. 

Placed  as  we  are,  according  to  the  opinion  of  astronomers,  in 
the  middle  of  the  strata  of  systems  which  animate  all  space,  and 
favoured  though  we  be  by  supernatural  disclosures  and  by  great 
acientilie  acquirements,  we  are  nevertheless  prone  to  question 
whether  such  systems  exist  of  their  o\?n  innate  vigour,  or  whether  j 
they  have  been  created  by  a  power  extrinsic  to  themselves.  ] 
they  are  discovered  to  be  self- existent,  it  follows  that  they  must  h 
imperishable.  But  if  they  are  proved  to  be  perishable,  it  follows  1 
that  they  cannot  be  self-existent,  and  then  they  myst  have  been 
created  by  an  extrinsic  power,  which  power  must  be  Omnipotent 
from  the  very  nature  of  its  productions.  The  same  power  must 
be  self-existent  therefore,  since  no  agency  inferior  to  Ornni^ 
tence  could  have  given  such  a  Being  birth;  and  it  must  be  Eter- 
nal, as  an  Omnipotent,  Self-existent  Being  can  know  neither 
infancy  nor  age.  Here  then,  upon  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance (o  mankind,  astronomical  facts  come  to  our  assistance, 
which  cany  with  them  a  force  of  conviction  as  strong  as  any  de- 
monstration in  mathematics — and  stronger  than  most  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  history  of  human  transactions  is  founded. 
The  stamp  of  mortality,  the  finger  of  death  itself,  has  been  traced 
upon  some  of  the  brightest  worlds  which  have  ever  yet  been  seen 
in  the  firmament. 

nature — who,  fiumhia  rimiliar  acqiuiutance  wiilillie  asjirclof  the  hvavena,  linilbten 
led  to  ijutice,  amoog  ko  many  Ihuugand  itara,  lliis  one,  asilisliagiiiiheil  from  the  tvst 
tty  its  vartalioii,  and  hiul  UKertaiaKd  ila  period.  The  lame  I'ahlich  was  also  Ihu  first 
tu  ndiKUVBC  thB  predieled  comet  of  BMey,  in  1759,  which  he  saw  Dearly  a.  inuuth 
bcture  any  of  the  abtrunomera,  who,  armed  with  their  telescopes,  were  aniiuUBly 
watehin;;  il>  return.  Thew  uiiiicdutei  briug  ut  liackta  the  age  of  Ibe  Chaldean 
(hcpherdit' — SirJaAn  HtrKhttt  TYraiiK  oit  jislrvnmng,  fi.  361.  n, 

III 
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In  the  3^ear  125  B.C.,  an  extraordinary  luminary  attracted  the 
attention  of  Hipparchus,  which  induced  him  to  frame  a  catalogue 
of  stars,  the  earhest  on  record*  That  star  disappeared  in  his  time 
from  the  heavens.  In  a.d.  389,  a  star  blazed  forth  near  a  Aquilae, 
remained  three  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and  then  died  away. 
In  the  year  1572,  Tycho  Brahe,  returning  home  oiie  evening 
from  his  observatory  to  his  dwelling-house  was  surprised  to  find 
a  group  of  people  looking  in  astonishment  at  a  bright  star,  which 
he  with  all  his  scrutiny  of  the  heavens  had  never  seen  before. 
It  shone  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  was  then  as  bright  as 
Sirius,  and  for  a  while  was  visible  even  at  mid-day.  It  began  to 
fade  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  after  exhibiting  all  the 
changes  of  conflagration,  disappeared  in  March,  1574.  War 
this  a  satellite  of  some  fixed  star  which  caught  fire,  and  thus  pre- 
figured to  us  the  fate,  that,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  awaits  our  own  world  ? 

'  Similar  phenomena,^  says  Sir  John  Herschel,*  '  though  of  a  leSs 
splendid  character,  have  taken  place  more  recently,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  star  of  the  third  magnitude  discovered  in  1670,  by  Anthelm,  in 
the  head  of  the  Swan  ;  which,  after  becoming  completely  invisible,  re- 
appeared, and  after  undergoing  one  or  two  singular  fluctuations  of 
light,  during  two  years,  at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not  since 
been  seen.  On  a  careful  re- examination  of  the  heavens,  too,  and  a 
qomparison  of  catalogues,  many  stars  are  now  found  to  be  missing  ; 
and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  losses  have  often  arisen 
from  mistaken  entries,  yet,  in  many  instances,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  no  mistake  in  the  observation  or  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
really  been  observed,  and  as  really  has  disappeared  from  the  heavens.* 
— Treatise  on  Astronomy^  p.  384. 

The  existence  and  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, — the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire, — the  destruction,  by  earthquake  or  vol- 
cano, of  cities,  which  were  once  the  seats  of  commerce  and  the  arts 
— have  been  handed  down  to  us  upon  evidence,  in  no  respect  what- 
ever better  entitled  to  our  belief,  than  that  upon  which  the  astro- 
nomical facts  here  related  by  Sir  John  Herschel  stand  recorded. 
Men    who    have  made    it    their   peculiar  occupation    for  years 

♦  The  work  from  which  we  quote  is  Sir  John's  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  which  forms 
one  of  the  numbers  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  We  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  everybody  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sublime  truths  of  astro- 
nomy, without  havui^  his  mind  harassed  by  the  technical  details  which  render  almost 
all  other  works  of  the  kind  repu'sive  to  the  general  reader.  But  before  he  enters  upon 
that  treatise,  he  should  prepare  his  thou|rhts  for  the  tone  of  elevation  which  it  requires, 
by  reading  Mrs.  Somerviile's  delightful  volume  on  the  *  Connexion  of  the  Phy&ical 
Sciences.*  The  style  of  this  astonishing  production  is  so  clear  and  unaffected,  and 
conveys,  with  so  much  simplicitj',  so  great  a  mass  of  profound  knowledge,  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth,  the  moment  he  has  mastered  the  gene- 
ral rudiments  of  education. 

to 
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to  observe  the  changes  in  the  firmament,  agree  in  stating 
that^  in  many  instances,  stars,  which  were  once  familiar  to  the 
eye,  have  ceased  to  appear,  and  that,  too,  for  periods  which  clearly 
indicate  their  annihilation.  The  consequence  is  obvious  and  ine- 
vitable— those  bodies  must  have  been  created,  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  been  liable  to  decay.*  They  performed  their  ap- 
pointed revolutions,  and  they  perished — just  as  man  lives  his  pre- 
destined number  of  years,  and  dies.  If  created,  then  there  must 
be  some  power  which  gave  them  existence,  and  prescribed  the 
laws  by  which  that  existence  was  carried  to  its  close. 

We  know  it  will  be  said^  that  these,  after  all^  are  but  the  re- 
cords of  astronomy,  a  science  which  deals  with  objects  that  can- 
not be  subjected  to  the  touch,  or  compelled  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  experiment — objects  of  a  magnitude  that  cannot  be 
measured,  placed  at  distances  from  us  that  never  can  be  ascer- 
tained. It  will  be  admitted,  however,  by  any  person  who  looks 
into  the  Almanac,  that  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  calcu- 
lated beforehand  to  the  moment.  We  have  now,  for  instance, 
before  us  a  list  of  eclipses  for  the  whole  of  the  present  century ; 
and  until  some  one  of  these  calculations  shall  turn  out  to  be  erro- 
neous, it  must  be  conceded  that  astronomy  has  its  certainties  as 
well  as  chemistry  or  mathematics.  But  more  than  even  this  can 
be  said  for  the  pursuits  of  a  Kepler  and  a  Herschel.  The  former 
was  enabled  by  his  acquaintance,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  to  lay  down  a  series  of  laws, 
from  which  it  was  subsequently  inferred  as  a  strong  probability, 
that  a  planet,  which  had  then  been  never  seen  by  human  eye, 
would  be  discovered  in  a  particular  region  of  the  firmament; 
and  this  prediction  was  verified.  Kepler  showed  that  the  planets 
then  known, — viz.,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn, —  to  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  added  Uranus  in  1781, — 
were  all,  as  it  were,  of  one  family,  *  bound  up  in  one  chain — inter- 
woven in  one  web  of  mutual  relation  and  harmonious  agreement 
— subjected  to  one  pervading  influence,  which  extends  from  the 
centre  to  the  farthest  limits  of  that  great  system,  of  which  all  of 
them,  the  earth  included,  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers.' Now  as  the  intervals  between  the  planetary  orbits  go  on 
doubling,  or  nearly  so,  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  sun, 
and  the  much  greater  interval   between  Mars  and  Jupiter  would 

•  We  forget  whence  we  extracted  the  following  quaint  but  expressive  lines  ;— 

'  Quench'd  volcanoes,  rifted  mountains, 
Oceans  driven  from  land, 
Isles  submerged  and  dried  up  fountains, 

Empires — whelmed  in  sand  : — 
What  ? — though  her  doom  be  yet  untold— 
Nature  like  time  is  waxing  old.' 

form 
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form  an  exception  to  that  family  law,  which,  however,  prevails 
again  with  respect  to  the  remoter  planets,  it  was  long  suspected 
that  some  planet  might  have  a  place  between  Jupiter  and  Mars, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  in  fact  distinguished 
by  the  discovery  of  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno.  The  small  and 
irregular  figures  of  these  planets,  and  the  close  approximation  of 
their  mean  distances,  led  to  a  conjecture  that  they  might  be  the 
fragments  of  a  large  planet  which  at  some  remote  period  occupied 
the  interval  in  question.  If  so,  it  was  not  improbable  that  other 
fragments  of  the  same  body  were  still  in  existence,  and  that  the 
most  likely  place  to  detect  them  would  be  near  the  nodes  of  those 
already  observed  ;  and  to  this  profound  reasoning  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  Vesta.  The  realization  of  an  inference  of  this 
description,  legitimately  founded  on  principles  previously  an- 
nounced, would  seem  to  entitle  astronomy  to  a  higher  appellation 
than  that  of  a  mere  theory  of  probabilities. 

The  reader  may  have  been  startled  by  the  familiarity  with 
which  we  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of  intelligent  beings,  on 
the  myriads  of  orbs  that  are  supposed  to  circulate  round  the 
stars.  That  the  Stars  are  Suns  is  a  matter  which  admits  of  no 
doubt.  That  some  of  them  are  periodically  eclipsed  by  opaque 
bodies,  which  apparently  are  members  of  their  planetary  family, 
we  have  already  seen.  Positive  knowledge  assures  us  that  the 
Earth  is  inhabited  ;  and  analogy  urges  us  to  the  inference,  that  if 
an  opaque  sphere,  such  as  the  Earth  is,  revolve  round  Algol,  it 
must  be  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  its  orbit  round  that 
central  Sun,  light,  heat,  variety  of  seasons,  day  and  night, — so 
many  gifts,  which  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  the  Deity 
would  bestow,  without  any  purpose,  upon  a  mere  collection  of 
matter. 

The  analogies  which  thus  display  a  family  likeness  throughout 
all  the  systems  of  the  universe  will  perhaps  be  more  easily  com- 
prehended, if  we  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  other  planets  of 
our  own  system,  which  are  more  immediately  within  the  sphere 
of  our  observation*  Mercury  and  Venus  both  have  atmospheres 
much  loaded  with  clouds,  which  are  manifestly  a  provision  serving 
to  mitigate  the  intense  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun.  We  shall  see 
presently  the  intimate  connexion  which  subsists,  not  only  between 
the  vegetation  of  our  Earth,  but  also  the  subsistence  of  animal 
life,  the  transmission  of  sound  and  light,  nay,  all  the  arts  that  tend 
to  civilize  society,  and  the  existence  of  the  atmosphere  which  we 
possess.  Wherever  an  atmosphere  is  found  encircling  a  sphere, 
and  supporting  upon  it  clouds  of  vapour,  we  may  infer  that  upon 
such  spheres  there  are  water  and  dry  land,  vegetation,  animal  life, 
intelligent  beings,  and  civilization.     This  inference  becomes  the 

more 
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more  inevitable  M^lieri  we  find  that,  according  to  the  best  observa- 
tions, both  those  planets  have  their  day  and  night  of  nearly  the 
same  length  as  our  own.  In  Mars,  the  outlines  of  continents  and 
seas  have  been  discerned  with  perfect  distinctness  :  it  has  also  its 
atmosphere  and  clouds,  and  brilliant  white  spots  at  its  poles, 
which  are  supposed,  with  a  great  deal  of  probability,  to  be  snow. 
The  general  fiery  aspect  of  its  appearance  is  conjectured  to  arise 
from  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  soil,  not  unlike  our  red  sandstone  dis- 
tricts. Its  day  and  night  differ  from  ours  by  little  more  than  half 
an  hour.  These  are  all  analogies  to  Earth,  which  render  the  idea 
of  those  three  planets  being  mere  blanks  in  the  solar  system,  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  what  we  actually  know  of  the  fecundity 
which  teems  with  life,  wherever  air,  water,  heat,  and  light  are  com- 
bined. We  shall  extract  a  singular  illustration  of  the  activity 
with  which  these  elements  pursue  their  appointed  duties,  from 
the  manuscript  diary  of  a  friend,  who  has  been,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  an  enthusiastic,  though  silent,  observer  of  nature : — 

*  I  have  often  taken  up  a  drop  of  water  on  the  head  of  a  com* 
mon  pin,  and  placed  it  on  a  glass  slide,  which  stands  edgewise  in  the 
instrument  (a  solar  microscope)  :  consequently,  if  there  had  been  a 
full  drop,  it  would  have  run  down  the  surface  of  the  glass  slide  ;  yet, 
little  as  there  was  of  it,  it  more  than  covered  the  side  of  the  room  in 
which  I  stood,  and  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter  as  its  parts  were  suc- 
cessively brought  in  view  on  a  screen  placed  five  feet  from  the  lens. 
By  using  another  lens  I  could,  of  course,  have  extended  the  twelve 
feet  to  twenty-four.  The  little  drop  of  water  thus  magnified  ap- 
peared filled  with  several  species  of  animalcula,  of  all  sizes  between 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  thirteen  inches  !  They  often  appear  in 
such  numbers  that  I  cannot  find  one  unoccupied  spot  on  the  screen 
which  the  head  of  a  pencil  would  cover  in  the  space  of  twelve  feet. 
Frequently  the  screen  appears  to  be  one  sheet  of  minor  living  animals 
just  coming  into  life,  each  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  at 
most  a  pea,  while  the  larger  and  more  perfect  are  sporting  amongst 
them.  Sometimes  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  an  opaque  mov- 
ing mass,  and  I  am  obliged  to  wipe  off  a  part  and  dilate  the  remainder 
with  pure  spring  water,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  separately, 
and  to  observe  their  movements.  What  myriads  there  must  be  !  and 
no  doubt  living  upon  animals  still  less  than  themselves,  which  not 
even  the  solar  microscope  can  detect ! 

*  With  a  common  microscope  I  have  often  seen  a  great  number  of 
animalcula,  called  gluttons,  feeding  within  the  transparent  shell  of 
a  small  dead  wJieel*  animal,  both  the  shell  and  its  numerous  contents 
being  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.     This  little  creature  resembles 

•  We  are  convinced  from  observation,  that  the  whe^'i  is  an  optical  deception.  The 
whole  of  the  head  of  this  animalculum  is  frini^ed  with  feelers,  which  it  throws  out  and 
retracts  with  a  rapidity  that  at  the  angles  gives  the  appearance  of  circular  motion. 

the 
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the  Bracfdonus  Bakiri  ;  the  females  carry  their  eggis  in  the  same  vtay 
its  shell  has  six  teeth.' 

If  a  portion  of  water  not  so  large  as  a  drop  be  thus  peopled 
with  a  countless  host  of  animalcules  of  various  races,  would 
it  not  be  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme  to  suppose  that  light 
and  heat,  air  and  water,  vegetation,  day  and  night,  seasons  and 
climates,  are  bestowed  on  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars,  without 
any  view  to  animal  life^  without  any  purpose  of  administering 
to  the  maintenance  and  happiness  of  intelligent  beings  capable  of 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  existence?  The  argument  applies 
with  still  more  force  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus;  with  respect 
to  each  of  which,  machinery  of  the  most  complex  description  has 
been  devised,  manifestly  (amongst  others)  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing up  the  great  deficiency  of  solar  light,  which  they  would  other- 
wise experience,  owing  to  their  vast  distance  from  the  centre  of 
our  common  system.  We  are  all  of  one  family  with  reference  to 
matter  and  motion. .  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  conclude 
that  the  family  resemblance  extends  to  the  individual  character, 
as  well  as  to  the  countenance  and  conduct? 

We  speak  here  only  of  the  planets,  not  of  their  satellites,  which 
are  evidently  used  only  as  auxiliaries  to  their  primaries  for  the 
reflection  of  light,  the  balancing  of  their  waters,  and  perhaps  the 
due  regulation  of  their  motions  respectively.  Our  Moon,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  appear  to  us  capable  of  supporting  animal  life. 
We  find  its  surface,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  seen  from 
Earth,  occupied  by  volcanic  craters,  some  of  them  of  prodigious 
magnitude  ;  we  can  discern  upon  it  no  indication  of  vapour ; 
therefore  it  can  have  no  water,  unless  the  element  be  hid  in 
caverns,  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Without  clouds 
and  atmosphere  the  animal  system  cannot  be  supported.  But 
whether  this  reasoning  be  right  or  wrong,  it  will  appear,  that  not 
only  the  moon  but  the  earth,  of  which  it  is  the  handmaid,  and 
the  planets,  with  their  attendants,  are  all  proceeding,  by  slow  but 
inevitable  steps,  to  a  period  when  they  shall  cease  to  exist,  how-  . 
ever  remote  that  period  may  be  from  the  time  in  which  mc  happen 
to  live.  If  this  be  so,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  mortal  cha- 
racter of  fhe  stars  is  equally  sustained  by  the  particular  system  of 
which  our  habitation  forms  so  small  a  part. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  diameter  of  the 
real  globe  of  the  Sun,  without  reference  to  the  luminous  element 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  has  been  calculated  at  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  miles.  But  he  has  not  perhaps  much  con- 
sidered the  striking  fact,  that  if  the  eleven  planets  by  which  that 
orb  is  surrounded  at  various  distances  in  space,  together  with  theii* 
eighteen  satellites,  as  well  as  the  two  rings  of  Saturn^  were  fused 
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into  one  sphere,  the  bulk  of  that  sphere  M'ould  hardly  be  one  three- 
hundredth  part  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun.  The  apple  which  falls 
from  the  tree  to  the  earth,  the  return  to  the  earth  of  a  stone  thrown 
inio  the  air,  demonstrate  the  irresistible  power  which  a  large  mass 
of  matter  exercises  over  a  smaller.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  law  that  the  sun  attracts  Mercury,  for  instance,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-seven  millions  of  miles.  But  the  force  of  that  at- 
traction is  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  that  of  Venus,  as  well 
as  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  other  planets  and  their  satellites; 
and  the  precision  with  which  all  these  complicated  forces,  resulting 
from  the  power  of  the  sun  over  all,  and  from  the  individual  power 
of  each  planet  with  respect  to  the  other,  have  been  adjusted,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  nothing  less  than  a  divine  intelligence  could 
have  framed  and  combined  this  splendid  machinery.  The  magnet 
and  the  piece  of  sealing-wax  made  warm  by  friction  attract 
other  bodies,  by  means  of  the  electric  fluid  with  which  the  one  is 
permanently,  the  other  temporarily,  charged.  But  the  celestial 
motions  are  regulated  by  the  influence  with  which  every  one  par- 
ticle of  matter  is  endowed  in  relation  to  every  other  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

These  mutual  gravitations  of  the  planets  towards  each  other  in 
their  career  round  the  sun  are  the  causes  of  certain  perturbations 
in  the  system,  which,  though  very  minute  in  each  particular  case, 
become  considerable  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is,  for  example,  one 
of  their  consequences,  that  the  moon  performs  her  monthly  revo- 
lution round  the  earth  in  a  shorter  interval  now  than  she  did  for- 
merly, as  appears  from  the  record  of  an  eclipse  observed  by  the 
Chaldeans  at  Babylon  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  before 
the  Christian  aera.  These  perturbations  are,  however,  restrained 
within  certain  points  of  oscillation,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass. 
The  stability  of  the  solar  system  is  therefore  so  far  secured  ;  for  it 
would  be  scarcely  worthy  of  the  Great  Architect  that  any  damage 
should  be  done  to  it  by  a  palpable  defect  in  the  machinery. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  any  material  change  would  occur  in  our 
system,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  that  it  is  in  movement, 
together  with  the  stars  and  their  planets,  round  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  the  sovereign  sun  of  all  things,  the  position  of  which  no 
earthly  vision  can  ever  discover.  A  remove  of  this  description 
would  be  to  us  utterly  imperceptible,  *  The  development  of  such 
an  alteration,*  observes  M.  Poinset,  *  is  similar  to  an  enormous 
curve,  of  which  we  see  so  small  an  arc  that  we  imagine  it  to  be 
a  straight  line.'  Upon  this  supposition  the  true  equatorial  plane 
of  all  the  suns,  and  of  the  worlds  which  they  illumine,  would  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe,  and  in  that  centre 
we  shall,  therefore,  find  the  uncreated  and  only  abode  of  abso- 
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lute  and  eternal  repose — the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent,  It  is  not 
given  to  the  imagination  to  picture,  until  it  shall  actually  wit- 
ness, the  grandeur  of  such  a  procession,  composed  of  innumer- 
able orbs  clothed  in  light,  encircled  by  their  planets  teeming  with 
every  order  of  intelligence,  and  moving  round  the  great  Mind 
which  has  fashioned  the  whole,  veiling  but  not  eclipsing  the  ra- 
diance of  His  glory. 

Whether  it  be  ordained  that  as  one  system  perishes  another  shall 
supply  its  place  in  eternal  succession,  thus  manifesting  to  all  ages 
the  presence  of  an  ever-active  Omnipotence,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
conjecture.  But  the  agency  of  destruction  has  been  proved  from 
its  effect  in  particular  instances  in  the  firmament  of  the  stars ;  and 
as  to  our  system,  a  similar  agency  is  found  in  a  resisting  medium, 
which,  though  extremely  rare,  and  hitherto  of  imperceptible  influ- 
ence, so  far  as  our  globe  is  concerned,  nevertheless  must  at  length 
modify  the  forms  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  involve  them  in  dis- 
order and  ruin.  The  supposition  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
such  an  ethereal  fluid  was  a  favourite  notion  among  the  Cartesians, 
who,  without  perceiving  the  whole  of  the  consequences  of  their 
theory^  concluded  from  mere  abstract  reasoning  that  all  space  was 
full  of  some  species  of  matter.  The  calculations  of  Newton,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  made  upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  move  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  A  remarkable  recent 
discovery  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Cartesians  is  right,  although 
it  does  not  substantially  afiect  the  calculations  of  our  own  great 
astronomer,  so  very  rare  is  the  fluid  in  question,  and  so  protracted 
are  its  final  results. 

We  owe  this  discovery  to  the  observations  that  have,  been  made 
upon  a  body  now  generally  called  Encke's  comet,  which  moves 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  an  exceedingly  eccentric  orbit  round 
the  sun.  That  orbit  it  completes  in  about  three  years  and  four 
months,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  in  twelve  hundred  and  eight 
days.  It  is  a  body  of  extreme  apparent  tenuity:  when  in  our 
sky  it  looks  like  a  speck  of  mere  vapour.  The  stars  shine  through 
it  without  any  diminution  of  their  brightness.  Nevertheless,  slight 
as  this  wreath  of  vapour  may  seem  to  us  to  be,  it  extends  over  an 
immense  tract  in  space,  and  observation  has  proved  that  it  is  acted 
upon  by  exactly  the  same  force  of  solar  attraction  which  influences 
the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  It  might  easily  have  been  con- 
ceived, that  if  the  parts  of  space  unoccupied  by  denser  matter  were 
filled  with  a  resisting  fluid,  however  rare,  its  effect  upon  such  a 
body  as  Encke's  comet  Would  probably  be  capable  of  actual  per- 
ception and  calculation,  and  so  in  fact  it  has  turned  out.  This  comet 
was  first  seen  in  1786;  it  was  again  discovered  in  1795,  1805,  and 
1819.  Astronomers  at  first  supposed  that  they  had  in  these  instances 
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seen  four  different  comets.  Eiicke,  however,  showed  that  their  ob- 
servatioiia  could  apply  only  to  four  returns  of  the  same  revolving 
body,  and  be  calculated  beforehand  its  re-appearance  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  heavens  in  lB23.  A  material  difi'erence,  however, 
was  found  to  prevail  between  its  calculated  and  observed  places  in 
that  year,  and  also  again  in  1825  and  mS8.  These  dilferences 
were,  doubtless,  partly  attributable  to  that  disturbing  force  from  the 
action  of  the  planets  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tliey  exercise 
upon  each  otuer.  But  the  effect  of  ihese  causes  has  been  calcu- 
lated with  great  care,  and  after  due  allowance  for  them  has  been 
made,  the  result  has  been  to  bring  to  light  a '  residual  phenomenon,' 
as  Sir  John  Ilersthel  expressen  it,  from  which  we  arrive  at  the 
inference  of  a  resisting  medium.  The  effect  of  the  obstruction 
arising  from  this  fluid  has  been  to  diminish  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  this  comet  by  two  days  since  the  period  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered i  and  it  is  now  no  less  than  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  place 
which  it  would  have  reached,  had  no  such  resistance  narrowed  its 
orbit.  It  must,  therefore,  eventually  be  absorbed  in  the  sun, 
however  remote  the  period  may  be  when  that  event  shall  take 
place.     But  we  may  borrow  language  more   powerful  than  our 

'  The  same  medium,'  says  Mr.  Whewel!,  '  which  is  thus  shown  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  Encke's  comet  must  aJso  act  upon  the  planets, 
which  move  through  tlte  same  spaces.  The  effect  upon  the  planets, 
however,  must  he  very  much  smaller  than  the  effect  upon  the  comeC, 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  quantity  of  matter. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  probable  value,  or  even  any  certain 
limit,  to  the  effect  of  the  resisting  medium  npon  the  planets.  We 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  comparative  mass  of  the  comets  and  of 
any  of  the  planets;*  and  hence  cannot  make  any  calculation  founded 
on  such  a  comparison,  Newton  has  endeavoured  to  show  how  small 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  must  be,  if  it  exist.f  The  result  of  this 
calculation  is,  that  if  we  take  the  density  of  the  medium  to  be  that 
which  our  air  mil  have  at  two  hundred  miles  from  the  earth's  surface, 
supposing  the  law  of  diminution  of  density  to  go  on  unaltered,  and  if 
we  suppose  Jupiter  to  move  in  such  a  medium,  he  would  in  a  million 
years  lose  less  than  a  millionth  part  of  his  velocity.  If  a  planet  re- 
'volving  about  the  sun  were  to  lose  any  portion  of  its  velocity  by  the 
effect  of  resistance,  it  would  he  drawn  proportion  ably  nearer  the 
sun,  the  tendency  towards  the  centre  being  no  longer  sufficiently 
counteracted  by  that  centrifugal  force  which  arises  from  the  body's 
velocity.  And  if  the  resistance  were  to  continue  to  act,  the  body 
would  be  drawn  perpetually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre,  and 
would  describe  its  revolutions  quicker  and  quicker,  till  at  last  it  would 
reach  the  central  body,  and  the  system  would  cease  to  be  a  system. 

*  TUte  cumpuatiiu  manges  of  the  plaaels,  inlrr  it,  are  however  well  koawa. 
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*  This  result  is  true,  however  small  the  velocity  lost  by  resistance ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  when  the  resistance  is  small,  the  time 
requisite  to  extinguish  the  whole  motion  will  be  proportionably  longer. 
In  all  cases  the  times  which  come  under  our  consideration  in  problems 
of  tbis  kind  afe  enormous  to  common  apprehension.  Thus  Enoke'g 
comet,  according  to  the  results  of  the  observations  already  made,  will 
lose  in  ten  revolutions,  or  thirty-three  years,  less  than  one- thousandth 
of  its  velocity  ;  and  if  this  law  were  to  continue,  the  velocity  would 
not  be  reduced  to  one-half  its  present  value  in  less  than  seven  thou* 
sand  revolutions,  or  twenty-three  thousand  years.  If  Jupiter  were 
to  lose  one-millionth  of  his  velocity  in  a  million  years,  (which,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  far  more  than  can  be  considered  in  any  way  pro* 
bable,)  he  would  require  seventy  millions  of  years  to  lose  one-tbou« 
sandth  of  the  velocity ;  and  a  period  seven  hundred  times  as  long  to 
reduce  the  velocity  to  one-half.  These  are  periods  of  time  which 
quite  overwhelm  the  imagination;  and  it  is  not  pretenderl  that  the 
calculations  are  made  ^vith  any  pretensions  to  accuracy.  But  nt  the 
same  time  it  is  beyond  doubt  that,  though  the  intervals  of  time  thus 
assigned  to  these  changes  are  highly  vague  and  uncertain,  the  changes 
themselves  must  sooner  or  later  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  e;c- 
istence  of  the  resisting  medium.  Since  there  is  such  a  retarding 
force  perpetually  acting,  however  slight  it  be,  it  must  in  the  end  de- 
stroy all  the  celestial  motions.  It  may  be  millions  of  millions  of 
years  before  the  earth's  retardation  may  perceptibly  affect  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun ;  but  still  the  day  will  come  (if  the  same  Providence 
which  formed  the  system  should  permit  it  to  continue  so  long)  when 
this  cause  will  entirely  change  the  length  of  our  year  and  the  course 
of  seasons,  and  finally  stop  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun  altogether* 
The  smallness  of  the  resistance,  however  small  we  choose  to  suppose 
it,  does  not  allow  us  to  escape  this  certainty.  There  is  a  resisting 
medium ;  and,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  solar  svstem  cannot 
go  on  for  ever.  The  moment  such  a  fluid  is  ascertained  to  exist,  the 
eternity  of  the  movements  of  the  planets  becomes  as  impossible  as  a 
perpetual  motion  on  the  ei^rih/'^Whewell,  pp.  197 — ^200. 

The  inference  from  the  discovery  of  the  resisting  medium*  is,  there" 
fore,  not  only  that  Encke's  comet  will  eventually  be  destroyed,  but 

also  that  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets, 

■  ■ — ■ '  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  ■ 

•  *  The  zodiacal  light  may  be  seen  any  very  clear  evening  soon  after  sunset,  about 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  or  at  the  opposite  season  before  sunrise,  as  a  coue  or 
lenticular  shaped  light,  extending  from  the  horizon  obliquely  upwards,  and  following 
generally  the  course  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun^s  equator.  It  is  ex- 
tremely faint  and  ill-defined,  at  least  in  this  climate,  tliough  better  seen  in  tropical 
regions,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  atmospheric  meteor,  or  aurora  borealis.  It 
is  manifestly  in  the  nature  of  a  thin  leuticularly-formed  atmosphtro,'  surrounding  the 
sun,  and  extending  at  least  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  even  of  Venus,  and  may 
be  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the  denser  part  of  that  medium,  which,  as  we  ba?e 
reason  to  believe,  resists  the  motion  of  comets ;  loaded,  perlia))s,  with  the  actual  mate- 
rials of  the  tails  of  millions  of  those  bodies,  of  which  tliey  have  been  stripped  in  their 
successive  perihelion  passages,  and  which  may  be  slowly  subsiding  into  the  sun.' — Sir 
J,  HerwktPt  Treatitc  on  Jitronomjf,  pp.  407-8. 
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must  be  successively  precipitated  on  the  Sun,  and  effaced  from  the 
universe.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  the  truth  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  these  are  events  which  require  for  the  natural  period  of 
their  accomplishment  millions  of  years,  a  period  of  which  we  can 
form  no  conception.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  Our  facul- 
ties are  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  short  existence  on  a  particular 
planet.  The  higher  intelligences  must  look  upon  us  as  mere 
ephemera — or  rather  the  beings  of  a  moment.  Can  we  count  the 
objects  which  the  microscope  discloses  to  our  view  1  Have  we  yet, 
after  the  observations  of  nearly  four  thousand  years,  been  able  to 
□umber  the  stars  1  How  then  shall  we  calculate  the  years  still  re- 
maining to  be  accomplished  by  the  solar  system  ■?  But  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  have  in  doing  this,  or  rather  its  impossibility,  has 
no  effect  upon  the  diacoveij,  which  shows  that  however  remote 
the  day,  yet  a  day  is  undoubtedly  assigned  when  the  solar  sys- 
tem shall  cease  to  be.  The  consequence  admits  of  no  question. 
That  system  which  is  destined  to  decay  cannot  be  eternal.  As  it 
is  lo  have  an  end,  it  must  have  had  a  beginning.  The  time  was 
when  it  did  not  exist.  The  time  is  yet  to  come  when  it  will  exist 
no  more.  It  must  then  have  been  of  necessity  created  by  some 
Power,  which  is  competent  to  such  a  prodigious  work — a  power 
unlimited  in  its  attributes,  and  thus  we  return  once  more  by  un- 
erring steps  to  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Creator,  to 
whose  view  our  millions  of  years  calculated  by  revolutions  round 
the  sun  are  but  the  results  of  a  law  which  is  unknown  in 
eternity. 

'  We  are  in  the  habit  sometimes  of  contrasting  the  transient  destiny 
of  man  with  the  permanence  of  the  forests,  the  mountains,  the  ocean, 
— with  the  unwearied  circuit  of  the  sun.  But  this  contrast  is  a  de- 
lusion of  our  own  imagination  ;  the  difference  is  after  all  but  one  of 
degree.  The  forest  tree  endures  for  its  centuries  and  then  decays; 
the  mountains  crumble  and  change,  and  perhaps  subside  in  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature ;  the  sea  retires  and  the  shore  ceases  to  resound  with 
the  everlasting  voice  of  the  ocean;  such  reflections  have  already 
'  crowded  upon  the  mind  of  the  geologist,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
courses  of  the  heavens  themselves  are  not  exempt  from  the  universal 
law  of  decay  ;  that  not  only  the  rocks  and  the  mountains,  but  the  sun 
andthemoon,have  the  sentence  "to  end"  stamped  upon  their  foreheads; 
thai  they  enjoy  no  privileges  beyond  man,  except  a  longer  respite. 
The  ephemeron  perishes  in  an  hour ;  man  endures  for  his  three  score 

J  ears  and  ten  ;    an  empire  or  a  nation  numbers  its  centuries,  it  may 
e  its  thousands  of  years ;  the  continents  and  islands  which  its  dominion 
includes  have  perhaps  their  date,  as  those  which  preceded  them  have 
had  ;  and  the  very  revolutions  of  the  sky  by  which  centuries  are  num- 
bered, will  at  lost  languish  and  standstill.' — WlievxU,  pp.  202,  303, 
These  reflectioua  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  district  of 
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ivbich  we  are  a  part^  has  still  a  multitude  of  centuries  to  county 
before,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  shall  be  destroyed.  Even 
with  respect  to  Mercury,  the  effect  of  the  resisting  medium  has 
as  yet  produced  no  changes  that  we  <:an  discover.  That  its  in- 
fluence is  therefore  very  minute,  even  in  thousands  of  years,  we 
may  feel  assured ;  and  we  also  may  believe,  that  as  the  Creator 
operates  by  his  own  laws,  he  will  permit  them  to  take  their  course, 
and  accomplish  their  object  without  interruption.  Our  globe  must, 
consequently,  be  still  in  the  very  swaddling  clothes  of  its  birth,  and 
man,  as  to  experience,  a  mere  infant.  We  cannot  guess  at  the  sus- 
ceptibility for  further  and  higher  improvements  in  the  sciences  and 
arts,  in  civilization,  and  above  all,  in  religion,  which  may  be  im- 
parted to  him  by  the  new  stages  of  existence  that  are  still  to  arrive* 
We  cannot  look  forward  to  the  lapse  of  even  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years,  without  supposing  that,  in  that  time  at  least,  edu-^ 
cation  and  Christianity  would  be  universal  over  the  earth*  The 
generations  of  those  distant  times  would  look  back  upon  ours  as  a 
period  of  comparative  obscurity  and  barbarity.  War  would  be 
unknown  to  them.  All  the  necessary  points  of  legislation  and 
economy  would  have  been  fully  arranged.  Communications  be- 
tween all  nations  would  have  been  facilitated  in  every  way  that  in- 
genuity could  devise,  ^ew  empires  would  have  arisen,  and  per^ 
haps  new  continents  have  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 
and  reason  and  knowledge  would  be  found,  as  uniformly  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  faith. 

There  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  circumstance  connected  with  our 
existence,  which,  when  examined  with  a  little  attention,  does  not 
yield  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  which 
preside  over  the  universe.  We  have  only  to  turn  up  the  soil  at 
our  feet,  to  find  in  it  innumerable  seeds  useful  to  man.'*'  We 
have  only  to  look  around  us  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  see 
it  stocked  with  a  variety  of  animals,  conducive  not  only  to  our 
subsistence,  but  to  our  convenience  and  recreation.  The  sea 
also,  and  the  air,  have  their  population  at  our  command  ;  and  the 
more  deeply  we  investigate  the  laws  by  which  the  whole  system 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  governed,  the  more  clearly  we 
shall  perceive  their  complete  and  exclusive  adaptation  to  the 
planet  on  "^which  they  carry  on  their  operations. 

*  *  So  completely  is  the  ground  impregnated  with  seeds,  that  if  earth  is  brought  to 
the  surface,  from  the  lowest  depth  at  which  it  is  found,  some  vegetable  matter  wiU 
spriugfrom  it.  In  boring  for  water  lately,  at  a  spot  near  Kingston-on-Thames,  some 
«arth  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet :  this  earth  was 
carefully  covered  over  with  a  hand-glass,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  other  seeds 
beiug  deposited  upon  it,  yet  in  a  short  time  plants  vegetated  from  iW-^eue^iGleaningt 
in  NaiurcU  Hittortff  pp.  139,  40, 

Thus 
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'hiia  we  fiml  in  the  inteinal  functions  of  plaiils,  a  compleH 
t,  which  corresponds  exaclly  with  our  year.  Moal  of  oil 
trees,  for  example,  require  llie  spring  for  the  ascenl  of  the  sap,  the 
snmmei- find  autumn  for  ripening  the  fruit,  and  the  winter  for 
h.irdening  the  wouii  wliich  the  tree  has  made  during  tiie  previous 
setiEoii,  Suppose  the  Earth  to  be  placed  wJiere  Venus  is :  its 
year  would  then  consist  of  only  seven  mouths,  a  change  which 
would  ihrow  the  uhole  of  onr  botanical  world  into  confusion. 
The  tree,  after  having  put  forth  its  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit, 
would  bo  destrojed  at  once  by  a  winter  which  would  come  instead 
ofantumn.  Suppose  the  Earth  to  be  removed  to  the  orbit  of 
Mars:  its  year  would  then  consist  of  twenty-three  mouths.  Six 
months  of  continued  spring  or  of  summer  may  very  well  suit  ve- 
getable life  in  Mars,  but  to  that  of  Earth,  either  would  be  destruc- 
tive. If  the  wheal  ear  were  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  six 
months'  sunmier,  the  grain  would  be  reduced  to  chatf.  If  it  were 
grei'n  during  a  ipriug  of  simitar  length,  it  would  never  come  to 
maturity,  liither  our  vegetables  are  suited  to  our  year,  or  our 
year  to  them.  In  either  case  we  see  a  law  of  mutual  adaptation, 
which  demonatrales  ttie  necessity  of  previous  design, 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  length  of  our  day.  There 
are  numerous  tlowers,  such  as  the  day  lily,  the  common  dandelion 
the  hawkweed,  the  marigold,  and  others,  which  open  and  close  at 
certain  hours,  as  anybody  who  attends  to  the  Horul  world  must 
have  observed.  If  the  day  were  considerably  lengthened  or  short- 
ened, the  clockwork  of  these  productions,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, would  require  a  totally  new  construction,  in  order  to 
adjust  their  hours  to  the  changes  in  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  suii. 
Night  is  for  man  and  nluiost  all  animah  ihe  period  of  repose.  If 
the  day  and  night  were  lengthened  to  forty-eight  hours,  his  present 
strt nglh  would  not  enable  iiim  to  toil  for  twenty-four  hours,  even 
with  the  iulermissions  to  which  he  is  now  accustomed,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  sleep  more  than  eight  or  ten  hours 
at  the  ulmost,  The  remaining  fourteen  hours  of  night  would  be 
wholly  hiHi,  for  he  could  uut  turn  them  to  advantage  either  by 
meiilul  or  bodily  occupation.  Here  is  another  manilest  proof  of 
design,  whetlier  we  consider  the  inesenl  habits  of  animal  life  to  be 
suited  to  ihe  perioil  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  its  own  axis, 
ur  that  revolution  to  them. 

The  i'oice  of  gravity  within  the  region  immediately  influenced 
by  the  earth  depends  upon  the  mass  of  ihe  earth — and  this  mass  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  system.  Our 
globe  might  have  been  as  large  as  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  or  as  small 
■a  PiiIIm  or  Ceres,  without  causing  any  derangement,  apparently, 
I  la  tbe  general  system  to  which  it  belongs.     But  if  the  earth  were 
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as  arge  as  Jupiter,  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  its  surface  would  be 
so  great  that  it  would  prevent  the  sap  from  rising  in  our  trees,  and 
absolutely  stop  the  vital  movements  of  every  plant  we  are  possessed 
of.  Thus  we  may  perceive  a  wonderful  relation  between  the  mass 
of  the  globe  and  the  budding  of  a  snow^drop.  Further,  any  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  force  of  gravity,  beyond  that  which  we  ex- 
perience at  present,  would  be  wholly  subversive  of  the  muscular 
powers  of  all  our  animals.  The  fawn  would  feel  almost  as  heavy 
as  the  elephant,  the  hare  would  creep  like  a  sloth,  the  tiger  would 
lose  the  power  of  springing  on  his  prey,  and^man  himself,  moving 
with  difficulty  and  pain  on  his  hands  and  feet,  would  be  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  quadruped*  He  could  scarcely  breathe,  so  dense 
would  be  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere;  the  felling  of  a 
single  tree  would  cost  him  his  life;  he  could  not  guide  the  plough, 
nor  sink  a  well,  nor  raise  the  rocks  from  the  bosom  of  Jupiter 
for  the  erection  of  bridges  or  of  temples,  which,  if  such  edifices 
exist  there,  must  be  upon  a  Cyclopean  scale,  in  order  to  resist  the 
floods  and  tempests  of  that  planet.  He  could  not  live  there  a 
single  day,  unless  his  stature  were  strengthened  with  additional 
muscles,  supplied  with  a  new  tide  of  the  vital  current,  with  new 
channels  for  its  circulation,  and  a  robust  furniture  of  lungs  pro- 
portioned to  his  powerful  frame.  The  facility  with  which  all  our 
animals,  from  the  elephant  to  the  squirrel,  execute  their  move-^ 
ments,  and  go  through  the  circle  of  their  existence^  shows  that 
their  size  and  limbs  and  muscles,  and  the  most  minute  instruments 
which  are  subservient  throughout  their  structures  to  the  maintenance 
of  life,  have  been  adjusted  with  the  nicest  precision  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  which,  emanating  from  the  mass  of  the  earth,  operates 
upon  them.  So  also  it  is  with  man.  All  over  our  globe  he  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  thereby  clearly  showing 
that  the  Omnipotent,  in  creating  him,  weighed  him  as  it  were  in 
one  hand  while  poising  the  earth  in  the  other. 

The  invariable  regularity  with  which  the  earth  accomplishes  its 
orbit  is  in  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  perfection  with  which 
that  orbit  was  traced  out.  A  difference  of  ten  days  at  one  time, 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  another,  in  the  length  of  our  year, 
would  disappoint  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and  render 
every  attempt  at  chronology  abortive.  The  history  of  past  gene- 
rations would  be  a  chaos,  and  all  calculations  as  to  the  future, 
with  respect  to  astronomical  phenomena,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  time,  would  be  altogether  visionary.  We  could  have  neither 
months  nor  years — nothing  but  a  succession  of  days  to  which  we 
could  hardly  give  a  name — and  the  whole  of  our  present  routine 
of  life  would  be  thrown  into  irrecoverable  confusion.  The  dex- 
terity, if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase,  with  which  the  earth  preserves 

its 
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its  path  ill  space,  without  encountering  any  of  the  numerous  comets 
whicli  are  perpetually  wandering  in  all  soits  of  orbits  through  tlie 
iirmament,  is  tlie  result  of  a  provision  that  must  have  been  made 
before  one  of  those  enormous  masses  was  launched  upon  its  course. 
The  comet  of  1680  was  followed  by  a  tail  which  considerably  ex- 
ceeded in  lengtli  the  whole  interval  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  ; 
the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1 769  ex  teuded  sixteen  million  leagues;  and 
that  of  the  great  comet  of  IBl  I,  thirty-sis  millions.  The  orbit  of 
the  small  comet  called  after  M.  Biela,  of  Joaephstadt,  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  very  nearly  intersects  that  of  the  earth; 
and  it  is  very  well  known,  that  had  the  latter  been  only  a  little 
month  in  advance  of  its  actual  place  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
that  comet  in  1832,  there  must  have  been  a  rencontre  between 
them.  Considering  that  Biela's  comet  is  so  small,  and,  like 
Eucke's,  is  scarcely  more  solid  than  a  cloud,  it  might  not  possibly 
have  produced  any  eA'ect  upon  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  But  it 
would  have  most  probably  deranged,  during  its  passage,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  atmosphere,  rendered  it  very  generally  incon- 
sistent with  the  continuance  of  animal  life,  and  prodigiously  ag- 
gravated the  pestilence  with  which  so  many  nations  were  visited 
in  that  fatal  year.* 

The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  is,  according  to  La  Place,  from  four 
to  five  miles.  If  the  existing  waters  were  increased  only  by  one- 
fourth,  it  would  drown  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  some  high 
mountains.  If  the  volume  of  the  ocean  were  augmented  only  by 
one-eighlh,  considerable  portions  of  the  present  continents  would 
be  submerged,  and  the  seasons  would  be  changed  all  over  the 
globe.  Evaporaliou  would  be  so  much  extended,  that  rains  would 
fall  continually,  destroy  the  harvests,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
subvert  the  whole  economy  of  nature.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  our  whole  system  than  the  process  by  which 
the  fields  are  irrigated  from  the  skies — the  rivers  are  fed  from  the 
mountains — and  Sie  ocean  restrained  within  bounds,  which  it  never 
can  exceed  so  long  as  that  process  continues  on  the  present  scale. 
The  vapour  raised  by  the  sun  from  the  sea  floats  wherever  it  is 
lighter  than  the  ulmospbere  ;  condensed,  it  falls  upon  the  earth  in 
water ;  or,  attracted  to  the  mountains,  it  gathers  on  their  summits, 
dissolves,   and   perpetually    replenishes  the   conduits  with  which. 

It  ii  cuciouB  enough  thut  Jupiter,  wlioaeTBil  inugnituile,na  <am|Hireil  with  Earth, 
enablM  him  to  luiluiu  ouch  ihuckii  with  impunity,  aeems  lo  be  ft  perpelusl  sliimblin^ 


block  to  comeU.    Thecamet  of  1770  actually  got  vntaneled  amoaghis: 

bvinp  thrown  out  ofiti  orbit  by  hit  altraclinn  was  fuccea  into  a  much  lareer  ellipso 
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that  none  even  of  Jiipiltr's  »alBltili>s  iiiHirtil  the  lensl  perceptible  clBraiiBemfnt  of 
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externally  or  internally^  they  are  all  furnished.  By  these  conduits 
the  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  rivers  which  flow  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  springs  which  lie  deep  in  its  bosom,  destined  to 
supply  man  with  a  purer  element.  If  we  suppose  the  sea  then 
to  be  considerably  diminished,  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi, 
those  inland  seas  of  the  western  world,  would  become  inconsi- 
derable brooks  ;  the  brooks  would  wholly  disappear ;  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  humidity ;  all- 
nature  would  assume  the  garb  of  desolation  ;— «pthe  bird  would 
droop  on  the  wing — the  lower  animals  would  perish  on  the  barren 
soil — and  man  himself  would  wither  away  like  the  sickly  grass  at 
his  feet.  He  must,  indeed,  be  incorrigibly  blind,  or  scarcely  ele- 
vated in  the  scale  of  reason  above  the  monkey,  who  would  pre* 
sume  to  say,  or  could  for  a  moment  honestly  think,  when  duly 
informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  machinery  by  which  the  process 
of  evaporation  and  condensation  has  been  constantly  carried  on 
upon  earth  for  so  many  centuries,  exhibits  no  traces  of  divine 
science  and  power,  and  especially  of  benevolence  towards  the 
countless  beings  whose  subsistence  and  happiness  absolutely  de« 
pend  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  earth  and 
air,  uniformly  preserving  the  average  of  their  present  mutual  pro* 
portions. 

Let  us  glance  in  passing  at  the  amount  of  riches  which  this 
process  at  present  bestows  annually  upon  mankind,  particularly 
in  those  countries  where  they  have  complied  with  the  first  condi- 
tion of  happiness  imposed  on  them  by  their  Creator, — that  of 
assiduously  labouring  to  cultivate  the  earth.  We  find  that  in 
France,  which  teems  with  an  agricultural  population,  unskilled 
however  in  many  of  the  modern  improvements  that  have  been  car- 
ried to  such  perfection  in  Britain  and  Belgium,  the  average  yearly 
produce  is  about  twenty-one  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  thirty- 
two  millions  of  other  grain,  and  sixteen  of  chestnuts  and  potatoes, 
the  whole  of  which  would  amount,  at  moderate  prices,  to  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  wealth 
which  they  gain  by  their  olives  and  vines.  The  annual  value  of 
all  the  grain  grown  in  Britain,  and  of  its  cattle,  sheep,  hides,  wool, 
butter,  cheese,  and  poultry,  has  been  estimated  at  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling*  A  French  writer,  whose 
elaborate  tables,  though  not  always  accurate,  ofler  in  most  in- 
stances an  approximation  to  the  truth,  has  estimated  the  ordinary 
number  of  our  sheep  at  forty-two  millions,  of  our  cattle  at  ten 
millions,  and  of  our  horses  at  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  wool  shorn  from  our  sheep  in  one 
year  was  worth,  at  eighteen  pence  a  pound,  a  sum  exceeding  eight 
millions  sterling.    If  we  consider  that  the  wip^9  of  France  are  but 

the 
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the  vapours  drawn  from  the  sea  b;  the  sun,  returned  by  the  clotH 
and  mountains  to  the  earth,  thence  pumped  up  through  the  stems 
of  the  vine  and  distributed  through  the  purple  clusters  with  which 
at  tlie  vintage 'time  their  branches  are  weighed  down,  we  must  at 
ouce  perceive  that  any  material  derangement  of  the  process  in 
question  would  convert  all  the  vineyards  of  France  into  mere  col- 
lections of  wood,  fit  only  to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  fire. 
By  the  same  process  a  grain  of  wheat  may  with  due  care  be  mul- 
tiplied into  four  or  five  thousand.  In  the  Philosophical  Trans  actions 
(1768,  p-  203)  a  curious  instance  is  stated,  in  which  forty-seven 
pounds  of  wheat  were  actually  obtained  from  one  single  seed. 
So  also  wool,  milk,  and  tlesh  are  but  grass  and  corn  changed  into 
those  substances  by  the  assimilating  system  of  the  animal  body, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  for  many  days  if  half  the  waters  of 
the  sea  retired  iuto  the  caverns  of  earth.  The  mind  is  almost  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  the  ever-present  Deity,  when  we  consider 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
human  beings  walking  on  this  globe,  dependent  for  their  daily 
maintenance  upofi  the  vapours  of  the  ocean,  which  have  never  yet 
ceased  to  be  raised,  by  the  agency  of  the  sun,  in  the  proportions 
exactly  reciuisite  for  the  wants  of  man  from  season  to  season. 

The  atmosphere,  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  we  feel  in- 
vesting us  wherever  we  go,  whose  density  we  can  measure  to  a 
certain  height,  whose  purity  is  essential  to  existence,  whose  elas- 
tic pressure  on  the  lungs,  and  on  and  around  the  frame,  preserves 
man  in  tliat  noble  altitude  which  lifts  his  head  toward  the  skies, 
and  bids  him  seek  there  for  an  eternal  home — the  atmosphere, 
which  is  neither  an  evaporation  from  earth  nor  sea,  but  a  se- 
parate element  bound  to  the  globe,  and  perpetually  accompany- 
ing it  in  its  motions  round  the  sun — can  we  for  an  instant 
imagine  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  only  to 'some  fortuitous  acci- 
dent? If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  and  if  we  could  exist 
without  one,  we  should  not  hear  the  most  powerful  artillery 
discharged  at  the  distance  of  a  single  pace ;  we  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  music  of  the  sea,  the  minstrelsy  of  the  woods,  of 
all  the  artificial  combinations  of  sweet  sounds,  and  of  the  fasci- 
nating tiines'of  the  human  voice  itself.  We  might  make  our  wants 
aud  our  feelings  perceptible  to  each  other,  by  signs  and  gesticu- 
lations, but  the  tongue  would  be  condemned  to  irremediable 
silence.  The  deliberations  of  assemblies  of  men,  from  which  laws 
and  the  order  of  society  have  emanated,  could  never  have  taken 
place.  The  tribes  of  mankind  would  wander  over  the  earth  in 
savage  groups,  incapable  of  civilization,  and  llie  only  arts  which 
they  could  ever  know  would  be  only  those  that  might  enable  them 
lo  destroy  each  other. 

Language 
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Language  must  be  spoken  before  it  can  be  represented  by 
symbols.  Without  an  atmosphere^  therefore,  we  should  have 
had  no  records^  traditional  or  documentary,  of  past  ages.  Each 
generation  would  have  to  depend  upon  its  own  experience, 
and  the  generations  now  arrived  at  maturity  would  have  been  no 
wiser  than  those  which  lived  before  the  flood.  We  should  have 
had  no  press^  no  mathematics  or  astronomy,  no  eloquence  or 
poetry,  no  steam-^boats,  rail-roads,  or  manufactures^-  Clothed  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  we  should  have  sought  shelter  in  the 
mountains  and  forests,  have  been  incapable  of  preserving  revela- 
tion, and  have  never  obtained  from  our  own  intelligence  any  idea 
of  the  rank  which  we  till  in  created  being.  Let  any  man  examine 
the  ear  either  of  one  of  his  fellow-men  or  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  say,  whether  it  is  not  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
sound,  which  can  only  be  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere.  Can  it  be  doubted  then  that  the  ear  was  made  for 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  atmosphere  for  the  ear  ?  But  by  whom  so 
made  ?  When  Epicurus  first  read,  with  his  preceptor,  these  verses 
of  Uesiod : — 

Htm  fU9  9r^ttrt0»  Xmst  yinr^  ttura^  »irnr» 

Eldest  of  beings,  Chaos  first  arose, 

Thence  Earth  wide  stretched,  the  steadfast  seat  of  all 

The  Immortals, 

his  inquisitive  spirit  prompted  him  to  put  a  similar  question— 
'  And  Chaos  whence?'  In  his  riper  years  the  philosopher  satisfied 
himself  that  Chaos  arose  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
but  he  has  forgotten  to  leave  us  an  answer  to  the  question-— 
*  And  Atoms  whence  V 

The  atmosphere,  immense  as  its  volume  is,  surrounding  the 
globe  on  all  sides  to  the  height  of  forty  miles  or  more,  is  never 
in  our  way.  We  raise  our  hand  and  put  it  aside,  but  the  fluid, 
from  its  elasticity,  soon  resumes  its  place.  It  diffuses  and  tempers 
the  heat  of  different  climates,  circulates  from  the  pole  to  the  equa- 
tor, sustains  the  clouds  in  an  expanded  form,  and  thus  equally 
divides  their  waters  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exercises 
an  immediate  agency  in  the  generation  and  direction  of  the  winds, 
which  tend  perpetually  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  genial  warmth 
and  moisture.  We  already  know  that  without  it  the  ear  would 
be  useless.  If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  the  eye  also  would  be 
comparatively  ineflicient;  we  should  see  nothing  except  objects 
on  which  the  sun*s  rays  fell  directly  or  by  reflection— -dazzling  the 
sense  in  either  case.  The  atmosphere,  by  its  refracting  power, 
economises  the  separate  sunbeams^  melting,  as  it  were^  the  lines 

of 
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of  tire  into  a  fluid,  and  filling  the 


which  w 


e  space  ii 
with  a  degree  ot  tllummatioii  admirably  tempered  to  llie  sensibility 
of  ihe  most  delicate  of  all  our  organs.  Thus  we  perceive  an  in- 
dissoluble connexion  between  the  atmosphere,  the  ear,  the  eye, 
and  all  the  conveniences  and  refinements  which,  through  the  mi. 
niatry  of  sound  and  light,  society  enjoys.  Relations  such  as  these, 
perfected  by  machinery  the  most  simple,  are  so  manifestly  the 
results  of  an  intelligent  and  beneficent  power,  that  we  must  shut 
our  ears  to  sound  and  our  eyes  to  light,  before  we  can  doubt  that 
such  a  power  is,  and  is  divine. 

How  various  are  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  yet  how  uniform 
is  each  climate  in  its  tempeiature,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  traverse  annually  a  circle  in  space  whose  diameter  extends 
over  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles !  In  each  particular 
climate  we  behold  races  of  animals  and  plants,  many  of  which 
would  not  prosper  elsewhere.  Though  apparently  rains,  and 
winds,  and  frosts,  are  very  irregular,  yet  we  find  a  remarkable 
constancy  in  the  average  weather  and  seasons  of  each  place.  Very 
hot  summers,  or  very  cold  winters,  have  little  effect  in  raising  or 
depressing  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  any  one  climate  above 
or  below  its  general  standard.  We  must  be  convinced,  from  ob- 
servation, that  the  structure  of  plants  and  the  nature  of  many 
animals  are  specially  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are 

,  located.  A  vegetable,  for  example,  which  flourishes  where  the 
inean  temperature  is  iifly-five  degrees,  would  perish  where  the 
average  is  only  fifty.  If  our  mean  temperature  were  raised  or 
lowered  by  five  degrees,  our  vegetable  world  would  be  destroyed, 
until  a  new  species  suited  to  the  altered  climate  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  which  we  possess  at  present.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  whose  mean  temperature  is  eighty,  would  hardly 

I  believe  that  vegetable  life  could  exist  in  such  a  climate  as  ours. 
We  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  arctic  regions.     But  both  are 

I   equally  mistaken:  the  care  of  a  presiding  Providence  is  limited 

"  to  no  climate  ;  it 

'  Lives  through  all  space,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.' 
'  At  the  equator  ive  find  the  natives  of  the  Spice  Islands,  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  pepper,  and  mace.  Cinnamon  bushes  cluthe  the 
Burfflce  of  Ceylon;  the  odoriferous  sandal^wood,  the  ebony-tree,  the 
teak-tree,  the  banyan,  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  same  latitudes, 
iu  Arabia  the  Happy,  we  find  balm,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  the 
cotfee-tree  and  the  tamarind.  But  in  those  countries,  at  least  in  the 
plains,  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  decorate  our  more  northerly  climes 

■  are  ivanting.     And  as  we  go  northwards,  at  every  step  we  change 

|'4be  vegetable  group,  both  in  addition  and  by  subtraction.    In  the 

thickets 
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thickets  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  we  have  the  apricot,  citron, 
peach,  walnut.  In  the  same  latitude,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  we 
find  the  dwarf  plum,  the  cypress,  the  chestnut,  the  cork-tree ;  the 
orange  and  lemon  tree  perfume  the  air  with  their  blossoms;  the 
myrtle  and  pomegranate  grow  wild  among  the  rocks.  We  cross  the 
Alps,  and  we  find  the  vegetation  which  belongs  to  northern  Europe, 
of  which  England  is  an  instance.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  elm 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  the  elm-tree  seen  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  is  the  wych  elm.  As  we  travel  still  farther  to  the 
north,  the  forests  again  change  their  character.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  empire  are  found  forests  of  the  various  species 
of  firs ;  the  Scotch  -  and  spruce  fir,  and  the  larch.  In  the  Orkney 
Islands  no  tree  is  found  but  the  hazel,  which  occurs  again  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  As  we  proceed  into  colder  regions  we 
still  find  species  which  appear  to  have  been  made  for  these  situations. 
The  hoary  or  cold  elder  makes  its  appearance  north  of  Stockholm ; 
the  sycamore  and  mountain-ash  accompany  us  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  as  we  leave  this  and  traverse  the  Dophrian 
range,  we  pass  in  succession  the  boundary-lines  of  the  spruce  fir,  the 
Scotch  fir,  and  those  minute  shrubs  which  botanists  distinguish  as  the 
dwarf  birch  and  the  dwarf  willow.  Here,  near  to  or  within  the  arctic 
circle,  we  yet  find  wild  flowers  of  great  beauty,  the  mezereum,  the 
yellow  and  white  water-lily,  and  the  European  globe-fiower.  And 
when  these  fail  us,  the  reindeer  moss  still  makes  the  country  habitable 
for  animals  and  man.' — WhevoeU^  pp.  64 — Q6, 

So  also  there  are  boundaries  to  the  growth  of  corn,  the  vine, 
and  the  olive.  Wheat  extends  over  certain  tracts  from  England 
to  Thibet ;  it  does  not  flourish  in  the  Polar  regions,  nor  within 
the  tropics,  except  in  situations  considerably  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  temperature  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  vine  must  not  be  under  fifty,  nor  much 
above  sixty-three  degrees;  though  in  the  warm  climates  eleva- 
tion of  situation  will  correct  the  excess  of  heat.  Maize  and 
olives  have  their  favourite  regions  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
We  first  meet  with  rice  west  of  Milan ;  it  extends  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  southern  districts  of  Asia 
where  there  are  facilities  for  irrigation.  Millet  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal grains  of  Africa.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  new  world  no 
higher  than  latitude  AO"" ;  in  the  old,  it  extends  to  latitude  46% 
being  found  in  Astrachan.  Exceptions,  indeed,  occur  with 
respect  to  the  sugar-cane,  the  indigo-tree,  the  plantain,  and  the 
mulberry,  all  natives  of  India  and  China ;  for  these  produc- 
tions have  found  a  genial  climate  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  genuine  tea-tree  seems  indisposed  to  flourish  out 
of  China,  though  the  South  American  Indians  have  something  like 
it.    The  Cassava  yams,  the  bread-fruit-tree  the  sago  palm,  and 
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the  cabbage-lree,  are  all  apparently  special  provisions  for  ^nM 
islands  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  found  to  flourish.  It  is  im- 
possible, we  think,  to  rellect  upoii  all  this  variety  of  natural  wealth, 
and  upon  the  adaptation  of  each  species  to  the  cliinnte  in  whtcli 
it  is  found,  without  perceiving  that  the  distribution  of  those  pro- 
ductions— no  one  climate  yielditig  a  perfect  substitute,  generally 
speaking,  for  that  of  another — was  originally  designed  to  prompt 
and  to  continue  througliout  human  existence  that  commercial  and 
frieniiiyi  intercourse  which  has  been  long  since  established  between 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  tlie  most  remote  from  each  other. 

Recent  geological  researches  have  brought  to  light  some  extra- 
ordinary antediluvian  deposits,  which  forcibly  illustrate  the  order 
of  creation  on  earth  as  narrated  in  Genesis.  Among  tht;se 
relics  of  older  time  there  has  not  been  found,  says  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick,* '  a  single  trace  of  man,  or  of  the  work  of  his  hands,' 
They  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  animals  that  now 
appear  hideous  to  us,  only  because  we  are  unaccustomed  to  see 
them,  the  species  having  been  long  since  obliterated  from  nature. 
Some  are  of  the  lizard  kiud,  some  combine  the  fish  with  the  lizard. 
They  are  found  sometimes  imbedded  in  reeds  and  grasses  of 
gigantic  proportions,  in  company  with  shell-fish,  as  ammonites 
and  nautili,  of  inordinate  bulk  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  the  specimens  of 
these  animals,  of  which  there  are  some  in  excellent  preservation  in 
the  museums  of  London,  York,  and  Scarborough,  to  be  convinced, 
with  Mr.  Lyell  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  they  must  have  inhabited 
'shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  or  great  inland  lakes;  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  did  not  (in  their  time)  rise  up  in  peaks  and 
mountains,  or  that  perpendicular  rocks  bound  in  the  seas ;  but 
that  it  was  flat,  slimy,  and  covered  with  a  loaded  and  foggy 
atmosphere.'  '  There  is,  indeed,'  adds  Bell,  '  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  classes  mammalia  and  birds  were  not  then  created.' 

These  inferences,  justified  as  they  are  by  the  organic  remains 
found  in  the  antediluvian  deposits,  exactly  coincide  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Genesis.  The  waters  were  first  commanded  to  bring 
forth  '  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.'  Hirds  were  next  created, 
then  the  land  animals,  and  finally  man,  who,  it  is  agreed  by  all 
geologists,  is,  as  compared  with  all  other  races  of  animated  nature, 
but  a  recent  sojourner  on  earth. 

'  We  have  already  hinted,'  observes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  '  that  geolo- 
gists have  discovered,  that  in  the  stratified  rocks  there  is  proof  of  a 
regular  succession  of  formations  in  the  cTust  of  the  earth,  and  that 
animals  of  very  different  structure  have  been  imbedded  and  are  pre- 
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served  in  them.  In  the  earlier-formed  strata  animals  are  found 
which  are  low,  as  we  choose  to  express  it,  in  the  chain  of  ej^istence ; 
in  higher  strata,  oviparous  animals  of  great  hulk,  and  more  complex 
structure,  are  discovered ;  above  the  strata  containing  these  ovipa- 
rous reptiles  there  are  found  mammalia ;  and  in  the  looser  and  more 
superficial  stratum  are  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  megatherium, 
rhinoceros,  and  elephant.  Geologists  agree  that  man  has  been  created 
last  of  all.' — p.  34, 

These  facts  entitle  us  to  conclude^  that  the  days  of  creation 
must  have  consisted  of  more  than  centuries  of  earth,  or  rather  of 
epochs^  each  including  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
laws  of  matter^  we  cannot  doubt,  had  been  already  pronounced, 
and  applied  to  some  at  least  of  the  other  worlds  with  which  the 
universe  abounds.  According  to  those  laws  it  is  perfectly  con^* 
sistent  with  unlimited  creative  power,  that,  as  Moses  writes,  the 
earth  in  its  first  stage  should  have  been  ^  without  form  and  void,^ 
a  chaos  of  elements  which  were  subsequently  blended  together 
and  shaped  into  a  sphere  by  rotation  and  motion  round  the  sun. 
Time  elapsed  in  the  preparation  of  the  minerals,  the  precious 
metals,  the  coal,  and  other  subterraneous  treasures, — all  of  them 
useful,  some  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  purposes  of  Man.  The 
earth  appears,  after  its  first  dispositions  were  accomplished,  to 
have  been  completely  remoulded,  before  it  was  deemed  fit  to  be 
his  residence.  The  shallow  seas,  the  slimy  abodes  of  the  ich- 
thyosaurus, the  rank  grasses^  the  dense  and  unwholesome  va- 
pours, had  disappeared.  The  mountains  had  raised  their  heads, 
and  assisted  to  purify  the  atmosphere ;  the  sea  had  been  assigned 
its  limits ;  the  climates  had  been  determined  ;  and  the  woods  and 
valleys,  and  green  fields,  with  their  garniture  of  bright  streams, 
and  birds,  and  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues,  contributed  all  their 
charms  to  form  that  Paradise  which  received  the  first  born  of  our 
kind. 

In  thus  retracing  the  progressive  steps  of  creation  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  an  Intelligent  Power  operating  according  to  laws  which 
are  still  discerned  in  action ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  receive 
exalted  ideas  of  the  dignity  attached  to  Man  by  his  Creator,  who 
condescended  to  take  so  many  ages  in  moulding  and  seasoning  for 
him  a  habitation  which,  as  the  Omnipotent,  he  might  have  sum- 
moned to  perfect  existence  by  a  breath. 

Had  Man  been  a  mere  animal  machine,  destitute  of  reason,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  defenceless  creature  on  earth.  The 
elephant  possesses  an  instrument  by  which  he  can  grasp  his  enemy, 
and  an  enormous  weight  by  which  he  can  trample  him  to  death. 
The  bear  is  endowed  with  a  degree  of  muscular  strength  by  which 
he  can  compress  the  human  figure  with  as  much  facility  as  we 
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break  a  nutshell.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  can  spring  upon  I 
prey,  and  tix  it  bj  their  claws  to  the  earth  until  they  satiate  their 
hunger.  But  the  infant,  »hat  a  helpless  being  it  is,  and  remains, 
long  after  it  first  sees  the  light  I  The  idiot  who  never  eiijojed 
reason,  the  melancholy  maniac  who  has  been  deprived  of  it,  how 
pitiably  weak  and  dependent  are  they  compared  with  the  rhino- 
ceros or  the  eagle !  Nevertheless  it  has  been  given  to  man  to 
subdue  all  the  tribes  of  animated  nature  to  his  use,  and  he  has 
fullilled  his  destiny  in  that  respect  by  means  of  his  hand,  the  most 
perfect  physical  instrument  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Not 
all  the  skill  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  hand  in  its 
formation  and  functions,  or  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  one  of 
its  joints  or  muscles.  Galen's  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  it,  which  the  reader  will  find  translated  in  Dr.  Kidd's 
Tolume,  though  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modem  literature, 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  flexibihly,  delicacy,  and  strength  of 
this  admirable  instrument.  But  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  more 
than  an  instrument:  it  would  have  been  comparatively  powerless 
had  it  not  been  moved  to  action  by  the  rational  faculty  of  which 
it  is  the  immediate  servant. 

Yet,  although  it  is  by  means  of  the  hand  that  we  operate  upon 
external  matter,  we  cannot  perceive,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  justly 
remarks,  any  relation  between  that  instrument  and  the  mind. 
The  hand  is  not  more  distinct  from  the  rose  which  it  is  about  to 
pluck,  than  the  mind  is  from  this  organ  of  its  volition.  Indeed,  we 
must  all  feel  that  ihe  pulse  which  beats  at  the  wrist  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  will.  We  may  use  the  hand  for  our  pur- 
poses, but  its  machinery,  its  vitality,  do  not  in  any  way  depend 
upon  our  dictates.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  the 
blond,  are  carried  on  by  laws  to  which  the  mind  is  no  party.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  a  single  act  of  omission  in  ordering  the  requi- 
site functions  on  our  part  might  bring  life  to  a  premature  termi- 
nation. The  fracture  of  a  small  filament  in  the  admirable  tracery 
of  nervous  cords  which  unites  many  organs  in  sympathy,  would 
produce  spasm,  suffocation,  and  death.  Thus  then  we  have  two 
principles  of  vitality  in  us — one,  that  of  the  mind — the  other,  that 
of  the  frame  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  each  perfectly  distinct, 
and  manifestly  the  work  of  a  superior  Intelligence,  who  has 
given  us  a  control  over  the  operations  of  both,  but  has  taught  us 
the  secret  of  immortality  in  the  laws  which  disclose  their  separate 
existence.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  by  his  attraction ; 
the  blood  circulates  through  our  frame  by  no  relation  to  the 
mind.  The  planets  and  the  sun  itself  shall  perish  ;  the  blood 
shall  cease  to  circulate,  and  the  fairest  fabric  of  mortality  shall 
moulder  in  the  dust ;  but  the  mind  lives  iadependently  of  matter. 
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as  matter  does  of  mind,  and  can  no  more  be  affected,  as  to  its 
vital  essence,  by  the  destruction  of  the  body,  than  Sirius  would  be 
by  the  extinction  of  our  entire  solar  system. 

Not  only  are  the  vital  functions  of  the  body  independent  of  our 
will,  but  each  of  our  organs  has  been  endowed,  without  any  con- 
sent or  previous  knowledge  on  our  part,  with  powers  admirably 
suited  to«its  purpose ; — powers  which  are  not  the  result  of  life 
either  of  the  mind  or  the  body,  but  of  special  legislation,  founded 
on  premeditated  design,  and  accomplishing  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  wonderful  for  their  perfection.  Thus  the  heart,  to 
which  the  lover  appeals  as  the  seat  of  his  ardent  feelings,  as  the 
most  sensible  organ  of  his  system,  may  be  rudely  pressed  by  the  hand 
without  conveying  to  him  the  sensation  that  it  has  been  touched. 
Harvey's  celebrated  experiment  puts  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  happened  that  a  youth  of  the  noble  family  of  Montgomerie  had 
his  interior  exposed  in  an  extraordinary  manner^  in  consequence 
of  an  abscess  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  which  was  caused  by  a  fall. 
The  youth  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Harvey,  putting  one  hand  through  the  aperture,  grasped  the  heart, 
and  so  held  it  for  some  time  without  the  young  man  being  at  all 
conscious  that  any  new  object  was  in  contact  with  it.  Other  ob- 
servations have  since  contirmed  this  discovery,  and  the  heart  is 
now  universally  declared  by  medical  men  to  be  insensible  !  Ne- 
vertheless we  all  well  know  that  the  heart  is  affected  not  only  by 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  but  by  every  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  body.  Here  then  is  a  complete  proof  of  de- 
sign. The  heart  insensible  to  touchy  which,  from  its  internal  posi- 
tion, it  was  never  intended  to  experience,  is  yet  sensibly  alive 
to  every  variation  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  sympa- 
thizes in  the  strictest  manner  with  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  mere  principle  of  life,  still  less 
in  the  physical  texture  of  the  heart,  to  give  it  insensibility  to  touch, 
and  sensibility  to  feeling  of  the  most  active  and  refined  descrip- 
tion. As  life  is  animation  added  to  the  body  when  formed,  so 
this  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  heart  is  an  endowment  added  to 
the  organ  by  Him  who  made  it. 

Natural  philosophers,  in  explaining  the  laws  of  vision,  assure 
us  that  the  image  of  the  external  object  is  painted  on  the  retina 
by  the  rays  of  light,  which,  reflected  from  the  object,  are  refracted 
by  the  lens  of  the  eye.  But  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  di«-Kj-^ 
cover  by  what  process  the  presence  of  that  image,  if  indeed  it  be*'" 
painted  on  the  retina,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  We  are,  and  ever 
shall  be,  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  matter  is  spiritualized  into 
idea. 

'  All  that  we  can  say  is,'  observes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  *  that  the  agi- 
YOL.  L.  NO.  xcix.  p  tations 
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tations  of  the  nerves  of  the  outward  senses  are  the  signals  which  f^^ 
Author  of  Nature  has  made  the  means  of  correspondence  with  thd 
realities.  There  is  no  more  resemblance  between  the  impressions  on 
the  senses  and  tlie  ideas  excited  by  them,  than  there  is  between  the 
sound  and  the  conception  raised  in  the  mind  of  tliat  man  who,  look- 
ing out  on  a  dark  and  stormy  sea,  hears  the  report  of  cannon,  which 
conveys  to  him  the  idea  of  despair  and  shipwreck — or  between  the  im- 
pression of  light  on  the  eye,  and  the  ideaof  him  who,  having  been  long' 
in  terror  of  national  convulsion,  sees  afar  off  a  column  of  flame,  which 
is  the  signal  of  actual  revolt.' — p.  170. 

Innumerable  and  powerful  as  are  the  arginnents  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  and  benevolent  Creator,  derived 
from  external  matter  and  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  those 
that  arise  from  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  of  pre-eminent  force 
and  dignity.  The  Great  Parent  of  intelligent  beings  must  be  him- 
self of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence ;  and  he  who  gave  to  the 
mind  that  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  we  call  con- 
science, must  be  the  personiiication  of  all  the  virtues.  But  we 
must  not  attempt,  at  present,  to  go  into  this  great  argmnent. 


Art.  II. — The  Infirmities  of  Genius  illustrated  by  referring  the 
Anomalies  of  the.  Literari/  Character  to  the  Habits  and  Con- 
stitutional Peculiarities  of  Men  of  Genius.  By  R.  R.  Madden, 
Esq.,  Author  of  'Travels  ill  Turkey.'  2  vols.  London.  1833. 
tIERE  is  a.  good  subject  sadly  marred.  An  endeavourto trace, 
'-'■  on  philosophical,  medical,  and  Cliristian  principles,  the 
secret  connexion  between  men's  tempers  and  talents  and  the  ma- 
terial organization  of  their  bodies,  would  be  at  least  interesting, 
even  though,  as  we  incline  to  believe,  the  mystery  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  involve  the  connexion  between  body  and 
soul  should  necessarily  render  it  a  doubtful  and  imperfect  theory, 
Mr.  Madden  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  design  of  this  sort  in 
his  head  ;  but  to  the  natural  dithculties  of  the  subject  he  appears 
to  add  a  peculiar  degree  of  personal  incapacity  for  such  an  in- 
quiry. Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  on  our  examination*  of  Mr. 
Madden's  '  Travels  in  Turkey,'  we  saw  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
was  superficial,  inaccurate,  and  presumptuous — that  on  his  asser- 
tions a  very  qualilied  reliance  should  be  placed,  and  on  his  infer- 
ences— none.  This  work  justilies  all  those  opinions.  Mr,  Madden 
fe,  moreover,  singularly  ignorant  of  the  class  ofmeu  and  facts  that 
he  has  now  undertaken  to  discuss;  in  general  learning  he  seems 
to  be  below  what  is  called  a  smalterer,  and  the  turn  of  his  mind  is 
.•  (Juartwly  R«««!w,  No.  LXXXII.  p.  441. 
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evidently  neither  accurate  in  observation^  precise  in  distinction^ 
sagacious  in  analysis^  nor  comprehensive  in  synthetical  combina- 
tion. We  suspect  that  he  is  little  versed  in  medical,  and  still  less' 
in  nioral,  philosophy ;  and  though  his  pages  are  illustrated  with 
great  names  and  copious  quotations,  he  gives  us  the  impression 
of  knowing  of  the  men  and  the  books  he  mentions  little  more 
than  the  name.  His  very  title-page  affords,  we  think,  proof 
of  these  deficiencies.  Let  us  examine  it: — he  proposes  *  to 
illustrate  the  infirmities  of  genius  by  referring  the  anornaUes  of 
the  literary  chariacter  to  the  habits  dnd  constitutional  peculiari" 
ties  of  men  of  gehius.'  What  we  ask^  ih  the  first  place,  is 
the  distinction  between  the  *  infirmities  of  genius,*  which  are 
to  be  illustrated,  the  anomalies  of  character  which  are  to  be 
the  medium,  jlnd  the  *  habits  and  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
men  of  genius^*  which  are  to  be  the  standard,  of  the  illustration  ? 
Is  there  any  idea  conveyed  by  this  announcement  which  would 
not  have  been  equally  expressed  if  he  had  said,  ^  the  infirmi-- 
ties  of  genius  illustrated,  by  referritig  the  infirmities  of  genius 
to  the  infirmities  of  genius.*  Probably  by  *  infirmities,'  Mr. 
Madden  may  mean  mental  infirmities,  and  by  '  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities^' corporeal  infirmities  ;  but  *  habits'  joined  to  *  constitu- 
tional peculiarities'  seem  to  imply,  that  moral  peculiarities  are 
also  included  :  but,  after  all,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
a  distinction  between  the  first  and  last  members  of  Mr.  Madden's 
proposition,  what  is  the  use  or  meaning  of  the  middle  term, 
*  anomalies  of  the  literary  character'  ?  This  vague  and  at  best 
colloquial  eilunciation  of  his  design  is,  as  we  shall  see^  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  style  in  which  the  book  itself  proceeds. 

We  may  here  observe,  also,  that  the  title-page  affords  us  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  author's  scholarship  :  his  motto  is,  *  Qui 
ratiowe  corporis  non  habent,  sed  cogwnt  mortalem  iiiimortali,  ter- 
restrem  aethercB  equalem  prestare  industriam;'  and  for  this  sentence 
he  refers  lis  to  PlutaUch  de  Sanitate  tuenda.  We  should  lay  no 
stress  on  the  mere  press-errors  of  this  and  almost  every  other 
classical  quotation  in  the  book,  if  they  were  not  so  general  that  it 
is  impossible  they  can  be  merely  accidental ;  but  does  Mr.  Mad- 
den suppose  that  Plutarch  is  a  Latin  author?  and  if  not,  why  does 
he  give  us  this  barbarous  mutilation  of  Xylander's  vei-y  indifferent 
translation  of  Plutarch's  'Tyis/va  TIaqxyys\fjt/ira  ?*  While  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  quotations,  we  may  as  well  dispose  at  once  of 
Mr.  Madden's  pretensions  to  classical  learning,  on  which,  from 

*  '^  Ut  ratioQff/n  corporis  non  habeant,  neque  parcant  succumbenti  ^boribus,  sed 
coj^ant  mortalem  immurtali  ac  terrestrem  SBthereae  sequalem  prsestare  industriam." 
Xylander's  version  here,  as  almost  always,  is  much  less  exact,  as  well  as  less  elegant, 
tfaikQ  that  of  Erasmus. 

o  2  his 
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his  frequent  and  ambitious  display  of  it,  we  presume  he  sets  g 
?alue,  and  of  which  therefore  he  would  not  forgive  us  if  we  did 
not  take  some  little  notice,  Plutarch,  we  have  seen,  appears  in 
the  new  character  of  a  writer  of  very  bad  Latin  ;  iSophocles,  who 
has  hitherto  passed  for  a  Greek  tragedian,  was,  it  seems,  of  the 
same  school — 

'  Sophocles  has  lauded  the  beatitude  of  ignorance,  "  ^ihil  scire 
Vttajactttidissinta."'* — vol.  i.,p.  37, 

The  distribution  of  the  following  lines  leads  us  to  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Madden  fancies  that  some  of  the  poetical  works  of  Tacitus 
have  been  preserved,  though  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Madden  him- 
self could  ascertain  the  metre : — 

1  large  cities,  at  least,  literature  occupies  the  ground  which 
poHticB  and  scandal  keep  possession  of  in  small  ones  ;  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  the  evil  was  common  to  the  communities  of  both: — 
"  Vitium  parvis  magnisque  civitatibus  commune 
Ignorantium  et  invidiam."  ' — vol.  i.,  p.  23. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  the  passage  in  the  introduction  of  the  Life 
of  Agricola,  which,    by   misunderstanding  and  misprinting,    our 
'learned  Theban'has  produced  in  this  strange  form.     But  if  he 
exhibits  Tacitus  in  verse,  he  balances  tlie  account  by  quoting  '  an 
excellent  old  author,'  who  turns  Horace  into  prose: — 

'  Like   those  poets  who    will    throw  you  off  a  hundred  verses, 
■'  slanles  in  pcde  uno,"  as  Horace  has  if — (vol.  i.,  p.  70) 
rather — we  should  have  said — as  Horace  has  it  not. 

'  Ovid  and  Horace,'  he  says,  '  afford  specimens  of  aelf-complacency, 
"  exegi  monumentum  aeri  perennius." — "  Jamque  opus  exegi  quod 
nee  Jovis  ira,"  &c. — vol.  ii.,  p.  1*6. 

So — referenda  singula  siTiguHs — Ovid  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  former  boast  and  Horace  of  the  latter.  The  fol- 
ing  passage  is  of  a  higher  flight  both  of  Euglish  eloquence 
and  classical  Latinity.  He  denounces — (alluding  to  the  posthu- 
mous publication  of  some  of  Lord  Byron's  satirical  jeux  d'esprit) — 
*  the  deep,  deliberate  malignity  of  the  literary  jackal  that  sleals  away 
the  provender  of  the  mangled  di'jeclee  meml'ri  humanilalis  for  the 
ni  roranfia  <t  homicida  gula"  of  the  savage  community  of  his 
own  species.' — vol.  i.  p.  187. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  new  reading  of  meni&W  for  memhra,  or 
of  omni  for,  we  suppose,  otnni'a,  but  we  wish  that  Mr.  Madden 
had  named  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  latter 
quotation,  which  enriches  the  Latin  language  with  two  adjectives 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  elsewhere, — voraniius, 
voraniia,  voranHum,  and  homicidtis,  homicida,  homicidvm! — and, 
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lest  this  choice  scrap  of  erudition  should  be  mistaken  for  the  error 
of  the  printer^  Mr.  Madden  carefully  repeats  the  quotation  ^  omni 
vorantia  gula '  in  another  place — vol.  i,  p.  27 1 . 

From  such  blunders  as  these,  M'e  are  obliged  to  conclude^ 
that  although  Mr.  Madden  quotes^  or  we  should  rather  say 
misquotes,  very  ostentatiously  Sophocles,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Hippocrates,  Plautus,  Horace,  Ovid,  Tacitus,  Martial,  St.  Au- 
gustine, Ficinus,  Plembius  {Plempius),  and  the  *  Sieur  Xilander,* 
{Xylander)  he  knows  nothing  of  them  beyond  their  names  (and 
not  always  their  names),  and  some  extracts  which  he  has  picked 
up  in  other  writers,  and  which,  without  thoroughly  understand- 
ing, he  has  transferred,  for  the  most  part  in  a  maimed  and 
corrupted  shape,  into  his  own  pages.  His  chief,  if  not  only 
source,  is  old  Burton,  who  being  generally  so  obliging  as  to 
give  translations  of  what  he  quotes,  is  an  invaluable  repertorium 
to  one  who  would  be  a  scholar,  with  ^  small  Latin  and  no  Greek/ 
Him,  Mr.  Madden  plunders  as  profusely,  though  not  quite  so 
aptly,  as  did  Squire  Shandy,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Slop.  We  select 
two  or  three  instances  out  of  fifty  :— 

'  Surely,'  says  Ficinus,  ^  scholars  are  the  most  foolish  men  in  the 
worlds-other  men  look  to  their  tools,'  &c. — vol.  i.,  p.  39. 

This  translation  from  Ficinus  is  taken  without  acknowledgment 
from  Burton,  vol.  i.,  p.  187,  od.  ed.,  1804. 

*'  ^neas  Sylvius  says  he  knew  many  scholars  in  his  time,  excellent, 
well-learned  men,  but  so  rude,'  &c. — vol.  i.,  p.  163. 

This  passage  from  ^neas  Sylvius  is  to  be  found  in  Burton, 
vol.  i.,  p.  190. 

'  Those  "  labores  hilares  venandi^*  as  Camden  terms  the  field-sports 
of  Staffordshire.^ — vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 

One  wonders  why  this  phrase  should  be  more  especially  applied 
to  field-sports  in  Staffordshire^  than  in  Derbyshire  or  Devonshire  ; 
but  what  Camden  says  is,  that  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Needwood  forest  (which  happens  to  be  in  Stafibrdshire)  pursued 
there  the  hilares  venandi  labores,  Mr.  Madden,  we  dare  say, 
never  saw  Camden,  but  he  found  the  quotation  itself  in  the  text  of 
Burton,  vol.  i.,  p.  404 — and  in  the  marginal  reference,  *  Camden^ 
in  Staffordshire,^  and  so,  '  from  text  and  margent,'  compounded 
his  own  exhibition  of  learning. 

Again — when  he  wishes  to  describe  a  pleasant  walk,  he  talks 
with  great  pomp  of  *  Deambulatio  per  amoena  loca.'  vol.  ii., 
p.  245.     This  quotation  he  finds  also  in  Burton,  vol.  i.,  p.  407. 

And  to  conclude  this  chapter.  Burton,  having  occasion  to 
quote  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  6th  ^neid — 

'  Pallentesque  habitant  morbi,'  &c. 

chose 
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chose  to  ^Iter  $ome  words  to  suit  the  subject  iu  hand ;  and  behold, 
Mr.  Madden,  thinking  proper  to  use  the  same  quotation  (Burton 
having  kindly  supplied  him  with  a  translation),  copies^^  still  with- 
out notice  or  acknqvyledgment^  Burton's  cento  instead  of  Virgil's 
original !  In  shorty  we  really  have  never  seen  so  flagrant  a  case 
of  plagiarism,  presumption,  and  ignorance,  as  Mr.  Madden's 
pretence  to  classical  learning;  there  is  scarcely  a  quotation  in 
the  whole  work  that  does  not  betray  Mr.  Madden's  total  igno- 
rance of  the  book  whence  it  was  extracted,  and  even  of  the  very 
elements  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  Now  a  man  may 
be  a  very  amusing  traveller,  a  tolerable  surgeon,  and  even  a  good 
reasoner,  without  being  a  profound  classical  scholar ;  but  he  who 
can  indulge  in  the  poor  vanity  of  dressing  himself  in  borrowed 
feathers  and  making  a  pompous  ^  etalage^  of  what  does  not  belong 
to  him,  is  not,  we  presume  to  think,  the  fittest  examiner  of  the 
delicate  sensibilities  of  genius^  or  the  safest  guide  in  a  theory  of 
nice  moral  feelings  and  high  intellectual  dignity. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  proceeds — keeping  the  promise  of 
the  title-page — in  a  style  of  vague,  inconsistent,  and  often  contra- 
dictory trivialities,  which  we  sometimes  do  not  comprehend — 
often  cannot  reconcile  with  the  preceding  or  following  sentences 
— and  never  can  reduce  into  any  general  and  satisfactory  course  of 
statement  or  reasoning. 

It  is  in  his  preliminary  chapter  that  we  naturally  seek  the  object 
of  his  work.  We  look,  and  see  nothing — but  detached  comnion- 
places,  which,  without  acumen  or  consideration,  are  laid  down  a3 
axioms,  on  which  it  seems  intended  to  erect  a  superstructure,  but 
which,  we  find  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  are  quite  incapable  of 
carrying  even  their  own  weight.  Mr,  Madden  begins  by  observ- 
ing that — 

'  it  is  generally  admitted  that  literary  men  are  an  irritable  race, 
subject  to  many  infirmities  both  of  mind  and  body;  that  worldly 
prosperity  and  domestic  happiness  are  not  very  often  the  result  of 
their  pursuits.  Eccentricity  is  the  *'  badge  of  all  their  tribe,"  and  so 
many  errors  accompany  their  career,  that  fame  and  frailty  would 
almost  seem  to  be  inseparable  companions.' — vol.  i.,  p.  1,2. 

Now  here,  at  the  very  outset  and  foundation  of  his  whole  sys- 
tem, he  advances  an  assertion  which,  however  popular  it  may  be, 
requires,  before  it  can  be  admitted,  many  explanations  and  quali- 
fications ;  the  total  omission  of  which  renders  Mr.  Madden's  fit- 
pess  for  nice  moral  disquisitions  very  problematical.  Authors 
no  doubt  have  been  very  generally  reproached  with  irritability, 
and  many  of  them  with  eccentricity ;  but  are  authors,  as  Mr. 
Madden  seems  to  think,  the  only  class  of  men  that  are  irritable 
and  eccentric?  are  they  even  sq  in  a  greater />ropor^ion  than 
_  .  their 
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their  fellows  ?  That  Mr.  Madden  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
inquire — he  takes  it  for  granted^  and  proceeds  to  erect  his  work 
on  this  unexamined  foundation.  Now  we^  on  the  contrary^  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  greatest — the  very  greatest — geniuses  that 
the  \vor!4  h^s  ever  produced^  have  had  no  eccentricities  ;  and 
though  they  ipay  |i^ve  had  a  livelier  sensibility  than  ordinary  men 
(which  is,  in  f^ct,  om  of  the  essentials  of  what  is  called  genius) 
they  were  no(;  peculiarly  irritable^  in  Mr.  Madden's  popular  use  of 
the  term.  Put  even  if  a  larger  proportion  of  literary  men  should 
appear  to  have  ha()  infirmities  of  temper^  the  fact  might  be 
explained,  and  ii;  a  considerable  degree  accounted  for^  by  a 
consideration  which,  though  very  obvious,  does  not  seem  to  have 
recurred  to  Mr.  Madden.  They  are  a  comparatively  small  class 
— they  stand  more  prominently  before  the  public — they  are  better 
known  and  more  noted — they  are  objects  of  general  curiosity  while 
they  live,  of  cr^tics^l  biography  when  they  die ;  and  when  they 
happeq  to  have  had  any  peculiarity,  it  is  sure  to  be  not  merely 
observed,  but  exaggerated.  How  many  thousands — millions — of 
men  and  women  have  been  irregular  iq  mind  and  conduct  for  every 
one  of  that  s|iiall  and>  as  Mr.  Madden  thinks,  unfortunate  class, 
which  can  claim  the  distinction  of  literary  genius  ?  We  hear— ;-in 
the'same  kind  of  shallow  talk — of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Great. 
because  they  are  observed  by  all  eyes  and  recorded  by  all  pens ;  but 
we  very  q|ii4ch  doubt  whether  the  number  of  the  wicked  and  fool- 
ish in  the  higher  ^anks  be  not  infinitely  smaller  in  proportion,  than 
amongst  the  more  unnoticed  herd  of  mankind.  Gfay,  though  only 
a  poet,  has  touched  this,  in  his  beautiful  ■  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard,'  with  more  philosophical  discrimination  than  the 
author  of  this  elaborate  treatise.  We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  Dryden's  celebrated  dictum — 

'  Great  wit  is  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ;' 

and  we  shall  |)y  and  by  have  occasion  to  touch  on  that  interesting 
subject ;  here  we  are  only  observing  in  how  very  vague  and  in- 
considerate a  way  Mr.  Madden  has  set  about  bis  work. 

His  next  position  is  the  repetition  of  another  commonplace, 
yet  by  no  means  accurate,  observation  : — 

'  It  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  literary  habits  to  enamour  the 
studious  of  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  and  to  render  them  more  con- 
versant with  the  philosophy  and  erudition  of  by-gone  times,  than 
with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  their  fellow-men.  Their  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  books,  not 
from  an  acquaintance  with  its  active  duties  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  when  they  venture  into  its  busy  haunts,  they  bring  with  them  a 
spirit  of  uncompromising  independence,  which  arrays  itself  at  once 

against 
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sarm  the  hostility  of  any  casual  opponent,  or,  ii 
inhibited,  "  to  buy  golden  opinions  "  of  any  " 
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ill  L'alculatpd  ti 
circle  where  it 
of  people,"  ' — 

Now,  certainly,  never  was  there  a  more  unlucky  introduction 
to  what  rollows  tlian  this  is  ;  for  the  literary  men  to  wliose  lives 
Mr.  Madden  dedicates  three-fourths  of  his  volumes  (viz.,  400 
pages  out  of  580)  are  Pope,  Johnson,  Burns,  Cowper,  Byron, 
ind  Scolt.  Now  five  of  these  were  any  thing  but  recluses — 
they  mixed  largely,  in  some  instances  too  largely,  with  general 
society,  and  indulged  freely,  some  of  them  too  freely,  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  world;  and  the  sixth,  Cowper,  was  not  made  a 
recluse  by  his  literary  habits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sought — aiid 
Bouglit  late — in  the  diversion  of  literature,  an  alleviation  of  tlie 
seclusion  to  which  he  had  been  long  before  doomed  by  other 
causes.  So  that  all  Mr.  Madden's  examples  happen,  ridiculously 
enough,  to  contradict,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  assertion  by 
which  he  Introduces  them. 

But  as  he  proceeds,  he  plunges  into  still  deeper  inconsistency. 
He  is  very  severe  on  the  biographers  of  literary  men  : — 

'  We  find  that  its  ashes  are  hardly  cold,  before  its  frailties  are 
raked  up  from  the  tomb  and  baited  at  the  ring  of  biography,  till  the 
public  taste  is  satiated  with  the  sport.' — vol,  i.,  p.  4,  5. 

'  But  when  biography  is  made  the  vehicle,  not  only  of  private 
scandal  but  of  that  minor  malignity  of  truth,  which  holds,  as  it  were, 
a  raaijnifying  mirror  to  every  naked  imperfection  of  humanity,  which 
possibly  had  never  been  discovered  had  no  friendship  been  violated, 
no  confidence  been  abused,  and  no  errors  exaggerated  by  the  medium 
through  which  they  have  been  viewed,  it  ceases  to  be  a  legitimate 
inquiry  into  private  character  or  public  conduct,  and  no  infamy  is 
comparable  to  that  of  magnifying  the  faults,  or  libelling  the  fame  of 
the  illustrious  dead.'  ,  .  ,  ,  '  In  a  word,  that  species  of  biography 
which  is  written  for  contemporaries,  and  not  for  posterity,  is  worse 
than  worthless.  It  would  be  well  for  the  memory  of  many  recent 
authors  if  their  injudicious  friends  had  made  a  simple  obituary  serve 
.  the  purpose  of  a  history.' — pp.  10,  1 1 . 

^^H  Now  would  any  one  believe  from  this  indignant  exordium  that 

^^H      three-fourths  of  Mr.  Madden'a  own  book  consist  of  '  the  rakiiigf 
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up  of  all  the  frailties,'  of  ull  '  the  private  scandal,'  of  all  '  the 
magnifying  of  imperfections'  with  which  Pope,  Johnson,  Burns, 
Cowper.  and  Byron  have  been  '  baited  in  the  ring  of  biography,' 
and  that  Mr,  Madden  has  Ai'mai?//' supplied  as  many  of  such  details 
concerning  Sir  Walter  Scolt  as  he  could  collect,  even  to  the  vio- 
lation (in  so  recent  a  case)  of  all  feeling  and  decency,  by  copying 
loose  newspaper  tattle  about  the  post  morlem  appearances  of  his 
Vainll    lu  short,  Mr.  Maddcn's  philosophical  treatise  is  little 
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else  than  a  repetition  and  amplification  of  the  very  small  and  dirty 
gossip  which  he  so  severely  censures^  and  which  he  applies  to 
the  most  offensive  and  uncharitable  purposes. 

But  our  readers  will  begin  to  ask,  what  is  Mr.  Madden^s  object? 
by  what  theory  does  he  ally  genius  and  infirmity  ?  and  to  what 
practical  conclusion  does  he  tend  ?  We  are  obliged  to  answer 
— we  cannot  tell !  All  is  vague,  obscure^  contradictory ;  as  far 
as  the  work  has  any  thing  like  a  fixed  object  or  pervading  prin-' 
ciple,  they  are,  we  suppose,  to  be  found  in  the  summing  up  of  the 
introductory  chapter : — 

'  In  a  word,  if  the  literary  man  consume  his  strength  and  spirit  in 
his  study,  forego  all  necessary  exercise,  keep  his  mind  continually  on 
the  stretch,  and  even,  at  his  meals,  deprive  the  digestive  organs  of 
that  nervous  energy  which  is  then  essential  to  their  healthy  action  ; 
if  the  proteiforra  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  at  last  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  innumerable  anomalous  sufferings  which,  under  the 
name  of  nervous  and  stomachic  ailments,  derange  the  viscera,  and 
rack  the  joints  of  th^  invalid  ;  if  by  constant  application  the  blood  is 
continually  determined  to  the  brain,  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  causing  pressure  or  effusion  in  that  vital 
organ  ;  in  any  case,  if  the  mischief  there  is  allowed  to  proceed  slowly 
and  steadily,  perhaps  for  years,  (as  in  the  case  of  Swift,)  giving  rise 
to  a  long  train  of  nervous  miseries — to  hypochondria  in  its  gloomiest 
form,  or  mania  in  its  wildest  mood,  or  paralysis  in  the  expressionless 
aspect  of  fatuity,  (that  frequent  termination  of  the  literary  career;) — 
wlio  can  deny  that  the  sufferer  has,  in  a  great  measure,  drawn  the 
evil  on  himself,  but  who  will  not  admit  that  his  infirmities  of  mind 
and  body  are  entitled  to  indulgence  and  compassion?' — vol.  i.,- 
pp.  18,  19. 

But  whatever  of  principle  or  theory  this  passage  may  announce, 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  chapters  are  exclusively  employed  in 
contradicting.  We  have  already  noticed,  that  the  six  writers 
whom  he  has  taken  as  his  examples  were  not  men  who  wasted  at 
once  the  material  and  the  intellectual  lamp  in  study ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  in  any  one  of  those  cases  can  *  the  proteiform  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia'  account  for  any  of  the  imputed  errors  and  eccentrici- 
ties. We  suppose  that  Mr.  Madden  can  hardly  venture  to  attri- 
bute their  genius  to  habitual  indigestion,  yet  he  seems  to  entertain 
some  such  notion;  for  if  genius  and  infirmity  be  inseparable, 
and  that  infirmity  is  produced  by  dyspepsia,  it  follows,  that  genius 
is  produced  by  dyspepsia — a  conclusion  somewhat  at  variance  with 
our  old  friend  Dryden's  partiality  for  stewed  prunes  ;  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  mass  of  contradictory  details^  which  Mr.  Madden 
produces  in  support  of  it. 

Perhaps  we  should  stop  here ;  and  our  readers  may  complain 
of  our  occupying  any  more  of  their  attention  with  a  work  ^o  un- 
worthy 
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ly   serious  notice;  but  the  intrinsic  interest  of  t 
subject  which  Mr.  Madden  so  mismanages,  and  the  fame  of  the 
great  men  whose  characters  he  so   rashly  undertakes  to   handle, 
induce  us  to  proceed  a  little  farther. 

Of  Pope,  Mr.  Madden  begins  by  undertaking  adefence  against 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Bowies,  whom  he  censures  very  severely 
for  his  alleged  depreciation  of  the  bard's  moral  and  poetical  cha- 
racter ;  and  then  he  proceeds  with  the  most  astonishing  thought 
lessness  (another  word  would  suit  the  case  better — but  we  refrain) 
to  collect  from  every  scattered  expression  and  every  loose  obser- 
vation of  all  Pope's  biographers,  a  combination  of  bad  qualities 
of  which  Mr.  Bowles'  picture  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea.  '  Pope," 
says  this  candid  defender  of  his  fame,  '  was  irascible,  capricious, 
peevish,  and  resentful  ;'  '  wanton  in  his  attacks  ;'  '  unjust  in  his 
censures  ;'  '  delighting  in  artifice  ;'  '  with  a  cunning  that  descended 
to  petty  parsimony ;'  and  his  '  unjustifiable  satire'  was  marked  with 
'  petulance,  personality,  and  malignity  :'  but  Mr,  Madden  seems 
to  think  that  he  clears  the  man  from  the  stain  of  such  bad  qualities 
by  laying  the  whole  blame  on  dyspepsia ;  which  he  traces  to  '  an 
aJieclion  of  the  spine  contracted  in  infancy;'  but  here,  unluckily, 
there  occurs  a  slight  hitch  in  the  evidence.  The  biographers,  who 
relate  the  various  instances  of  all  the  before- mentioned  bad  qualities, 
do  not,  unfortunately  for  the  theory, '  allude  to  his  having  suffered 
from  indigestion.'  This  would  have  staggered  an  ordinary  reasoner; 
but  Mr.  Madden  makes  very  light  of  it,  and  solves  the  difficulty 
by  adding,  that  '  it  is  possible  that  Pope  himself  might  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  anomalous  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
which  mimic  the  form  of  every  other  malady :'  from  this  he 
naturally  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  Pope's  Intirmities, 
bodily  and  mental — '  giddiness'  and  '  petulance' — '  languor'  and 
'  irascibility' — '  dejection'  and  '  revenge' — '  headache'  and  '  arti- 
fice'— 'palpitation  of  the  heart'  and  'parsimony  of  paper'— 
'  dimness  of  sight '  and  *  the  stinting  his  guests  to  a  pint  of  wine' 
— all  these  enormities  are  characteristic  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  ! 
14ow  all  this  may  be  very  true,  but  still  it  does  not  explain  the 
connexion  between  indigestion  and  genius — between  dyspepsia 
and  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.' 

Nest  cdmes  the  anatomy  of  Dr.  Johnson,  '  whose  life,'  as 
Mr,  Croker,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Boswell,  ob- 
serves, '  is  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  man,'  and 
which  assuredly  affords  a  most  remarkable  combination  of  genius 
and  infirmity.  Clumsy  as  Mr,  Madden's  processes  are,  we  really 
expected  that  in  so  clear  a  case  he  might  be  able  to  explain  the 
drift  and  object  of  his  work  :  but,  alas  I  poor  Mr.  Madden  is  still 
more  bewildered  by  Johnson  than  by  Pope.  lu  Pope's  case  the 
I  sUence  J 
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silence  of  the  biographer  permitted  Mr.  Madden  to  suppose  dys- 
pepsia. In  Johnson's  case,  unluckilyy  there  was  not  only  no 
evidence  of  dyspepsia,  but  there  w^s  the  clear  admission  of  a 
well-known  disease — hypochondric^.  What  ^s  to  be  done  ?  how 
is  the  gigantic  frame  and  pot  less  gigantic  mind  of  the  '  Ursa 
Major'  of  literature  to  be  brought  into  the  same  category  with 
the  frail  form  and  mental  elegance  of  the  *  little  nightingale  ?' 
Mr.  Madden,  though  not  often  entitled  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity, 
is  here  very  subtile  : — 

•  The  symptoms  of  hypochppdria  are  generally  preceded  by  those 
of  indigestion,  though  not  in  very  m^ny  cases  accompanied  by  them^ 
and  not  unfrequently  do  those  of  hypochondria  degenerate  into  one 
form  or  other  of  partial  insanity ;  in  short,  hypochondria  is  the 
middle  state  between  the  vapours  of  dyspepsia  and  the  delusions  of 
monomania.' — vol.  i.,  p.  ^10. 

Excellent !  If  we  at  all  understand  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it 
would  prove,  that  Johnson  was  dyspeptic  because  he  had  a 
disease  which  lies  half-way  between  dyspepsia  and  insanity.  It 
would  just  as  well  prove  that  the  doctor  resided  all  his  life 
in  Grosvenor-square,  because  he  did  reside  about  half-way  be- 
tween Grosvenor-square  and  the  Tower.  Emboldened  by  this 
vigorous  jump  towards  his  '  foregone  conclusion,'  Mr.  Madden 
soon  after  settles  the  matter  by  stating  that '  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  hypochondria  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  aggravated  form 
of  dyspepsia.' — (vol.  i.  p.  213.)  And  this  he  determines  in  the 
face  of  the  known  fact  (repeated  by  himself)  that  Johnson  inherited 
hypochondria  from  his  father.  Dyspepsia  may  perhaps  also  be 
hereditary,  but  at  least  Mr.  Madden  should  have  established  that 
point  before  he  assumed  that  Johnson's  case  was  dyspeptic.  But 
he  pursues  this  theory  so  blindly  that,  strange  to  say,  he  wholly 
overlooks  a  disease  which  Johnson  notoriously  had,  and  which 
was  probably  closely  connected  with  his  hypochondriacal  symp- 
toms— the  scrofula.  Yet  he  might  have  found  in  Mr.  Croker's 
edition  of  Boswell  more  than  one  suggestion  which  should  have  led 
him  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  that  disease.  Mr.  Croker, 
in  a  short  but  very  pithy  note,  observes, 

'  that  Johnson  probably  inherited  scrofula  from  his  father,  together 
with  that  '•  morbid  melancholy,"  (hypochondria)  which  is  so  common 
an  attendant  on  scrofulous  habits.'^-'Croker's  Boswell^  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

We  have  ourselves  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Croker's  conjecture  is  the 
true  one,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  all  Mr.  Madden's  dyspeptic 
argument  is  as  unfounded  in  fact,  as  it  is  obscure  and  illogical. 

There  occur  in  this  part  of  his  work  a  couple  of  pages  so  exceed- 
ingly absurd,  and  so  exemplary  of  the  gossiping  and  mendacious 
style  in  which  he  collects  and  applies  what  he  calls  his  facts,  that 
we  shall  venture  to  extract  them  at  length : —  '  The 
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'  The  indefatigable  Burton  has  ransacked  all  medical  authoritiec 
ancient  and  modern,  for  the  symptomaof  hyijochondria  ;  and  amongst 
those  he  has  enumerated  there  is  not  one  of  Johnson's  raiacalied  pe- 
culiarities, whieh  is  not  to  be  found.' — vol.  i,,  p.  243. 
So  that  all  l be  symptoms  that  the  indefatigable  Burton  had  found 
in  all  men  in  all  ages  and  nations,  Mr.  Maiidun  finds  in  poor 
Doctor  Johnson  alone. 

' ''  Many  of  these  melancholy  men,"  says  Burton,  "  are  sad,  and 

not  fearful — some  fearful  and  not   sad." {Johnson,  for  itistance., 

gToamng  iti  /us  chamber.,  as  Dr.  Adams  found  Mm,  and  al  another  period 
knocking  down  a  bookseller  in  his  own  shop.' — vol.  i.,  p.  244. 
Mr.  Madden  misunderstands  Button,  and  taking  '  fearful '  iu  the 
Kune  of  formidable  (the  very  reverse  of  his  real  meaning),  he  in- 
troduces Johnson's  chastisement  of  Osborne — but  even  that  he 
cannot  state  correctly  i  '  the  simple  truth,'  says  Johnson  himself, 
'  was,  that  he  was  impertinent  to  me  and  I  beat  him,  but  it  was 
not  in  his  shop  ;  it  was  in  my  own  ciiamber.' — Oroker's  Basmel/, 
i.  p.  189. 

'  "  Some  fear  death,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away 
with  the  ms  el  veil.'' — {Johnson,indeed,  did  tiol  commit  stucide,  but  his  fear 
of  death  was  never  surpassed.')  ' — Jbid. 

Here  again  Mr.  Madden  does  not  understand  Burton — who  does 
not  mean  that  the  fnar  of  death  is  a  token  of  hypochondria,  for 
that  would  be  to  make  all  mankind  hypochondriacs-^ the  mark  of 
hypochondria  is  when  one  makes  away  with  himself  for  fear  of 
death — hut  as  Mr.  Madden  kindly  admits  that  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  commit  suicide,  he  does  not  fall  under  Burton's  description. 

'  "  One  durst  not  walk  atone  from  home  for  fear  lie  should  swoon 
or  die." — (The  terror  of  suck  an  occurrence  probably  contributed  to  con- 
fine ike  great  moralist  for  so  many  years  to  Ids  beloved  Fkct- street.) ' — 
Itid. 

Excellent! — Johnson  durst  not  walk  alone  out  of  Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street,  for  many  jeai-s,  for  fear  he  should  swoon  or  die  ! 
He  never  went  to  Lichfield,  uor  Brighton,  uor  Strealham,  nor 
dined  out!  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  literary  man  ever  lived 
so  lidlc  at  home  as  Johnson  did  after  he  had  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  I'leet-street. 

'  "  A  second  fears  all  old  women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog 
or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil." — (^Whetlier  he  believed  in  the 
witdiery  of  old  women,  or  young,  we  hiow  not,  but  lie  was  unwilling 
however,  to  deny  their  power,  and  the  bUtck  dog  tlial  worried  him  at 
home  was  the  demon  of  hypocliondria.)  ' — Ibid. 

Mr.  Madden  cannot,  it  seems,  distinguish  a  metaphor  from  a 
act — the  witcheiy  of  MoUy  Aston  from  that  of  her  of  Eiiord — and 

the 
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the  black'dog  thsit  used  to  worry  Mr.  Thrale's  imagination  from 
the  living  quadruped.  As  to  Dr.  Johnson  being  unvvilling  to 
deny  the  power  of  witches,  in  the  serious  sense  of  the  word,  hear 
himself,  in  his  dialogue  with  Mr.  Crosbie  : — 

'  "  Crosbie.  Aij  act  of  parliament  put  an  end  to  witchcraft. — John* 
son.  No,  Sir,  witchcraft  had  ceased,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  to  prevent  persecution  for  what  was  not  witchcraft.'* ' — Croker's 
Bo^oeUy  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

'  "  A  third  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  or  come  near  a  pool,  rock, 
or  steep  hill." — {Johnson  dared  not  pass  a  particular  alley  in  Leicester- 
square.)  * — Madden^  vol.  i.,  p.  245. 

Burton  alludes  to  the  fear  of  an  external  accident ;  Madden  mis- 
applies it  to  a  mental  superstition.  And  here  we  must  mark  the 
progress  of  a  misrepresentation.     Boswell  says, — 

'Sir  J.  Reynolds  observed  him  go  a  good  way  about  rather  than 
cross  a  particular  alley  in  Leicester-fields.* 

This  Mr.  Madden  first  renders  a  long  way  about,  and  then  attri- 
butes it  to  fear — ^  he  dared  not ;'  and  this,  although  Boswell  adds 
that 

*  Sir  Joshua  attributed  it  to  some  disagreeable  recollection  associated 
with  the  place.'— Crofer'*  Boswell^  vol.  i.  p.  497. 

'  *'  The  terror  of  some  particular  death  troubles  others — they  are 
troubled  in  mind  as  if  they  had  committed  a  murder." — (The  constant 
dread  of  insanity  we  have  already  noticed,  and  the  construction  put  on 
Ids  expressions  of  remorse  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.) ' — Madden,  vol.  i. 
p.  245. 

Boswell^  from  whose  reproaches  against  Hawkins  Mr.  Madden 
has  fabricated  this  malignant  insinuation  of  murder,  proves  that 
Johnson's  supposed  remorse  referred  to  youthful  and  very  venial 
errors, — and  after  all,  in  fact,  Hawkins  makes  no  such  insinuation. 

* ''  Some  look  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the  den  of  Trophonius, 
and  though  they  laugh  many  times,  and  look  extraordinary  merry,  yet 
are  they  extremely  lumpish  again  in  a  minute ;  dull  and  heavy,  semel 
et  simuU  sad  and  merry,  but  most  part  sad." — (The  den  of  Trophonius 
was  his  gloomy  abode  in  Bolt'courty  whence  he  sallied  forth  at  nights 
faUt  on  his  wsit  to  the  Mitre^  and  the  gaiety  and  gloom  have  a  parallel  in 
the  state  of  his  spirits  when  at  the  university,  such  as  extorted  the  me- 
lancholy denial  to  Dr.  Adams  of  having  been  "  a  gay  and  frolicsome 
fellow  "  at  college — ^"  O,  «r,  /  was  mad y  and  violent,  but  it  wa^  bit- 
terness which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  )  ' — pp.  245,  246. 

Now  Bolt  Court  may  resemble,  for  aught  we  know,  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  but  certainly  Boswell  thought  that  Johnson  pre- 
ferred that  neighbourhood  for  its  cheerfulness  and  its  bustle. 
(Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  iii.,  p.  213.)  He  accommodated  Boswell 
with  *  a  handsome  apartment  in  it' — and  ^  his  drawing-room  was 

very 
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~  very  genteelly  fitted  up' — and  even  when  he  lived  in  a  less  com- 
modious house  in  Johnson's  Court,  '  he  had  fitted  up  as  a  study 
an  upper  room,  which  had  the  advantages  of  good  light  and  free 
air,  where  he  was  in  a  situation  and  circumstances  that  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  to  receive  them  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  ratik  and  condition  of  many  of  them.' 
{Croker's  Bostvell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4.)  Very  liite  the  den  of  Tropho- 
nius!  Lonw  before  he  removed  to  Bolt  Court  he  had  given  up 
habitual  visits  to  the  Mitre; — and  as  to  the  state  of  his  spirits,  the 
reply  to  Dr.  Adams  is  garbled  to  suit  Mr.  Madden's  purpose,  by 
the  omission  of  the  very  words  which  explain  the  whole: — '  It 
was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  for  frolic — I  was  miserably 
poor,  and  1  thought  to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature  atid  my  wit.' 
(Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.) 

There  is  hardly  an  instance  amongst  his  innumerable  larcenies 
from  Boswell,  in  which  Mr.  Madden  does  not  in  this  manner  mis- 
quote and  misapply — and  indeed  these  alterations  of  the  authors 
fae  quotes,  and  these  distortions  of  their  meanings,  are  almost  the 
ouly  exertion  of  his  own  mind  which  we  can  discover  in  the 
whole  work.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  object  of  the  threescore 
pages  in  which  Mr.  Madden  has  caricatured  Dr.  Johnson  ?  why, 
to  prove  that  he  was  hypochondriac— n  fact  which  Boswell  dis- 
tinctly states  in  the  very  first  pages  of  his  work — adding,  what  we 
wish  Mr.  Madden  had  remembered : — '  Let  not  little  men  triumph 
upon  knowing  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  Hypochondriac  !' 
Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  i.,  p.  3C.  So  that  instead  of  quoting  and 
misquoting  bo  many  passages,  which  really  prove  nothing,  he 
might  have  adduced  the  clear  admission  of  the  fact.  Aye,  but 
then  how  should  he  have  filled  up  the  threescore  pages  of  his 
catch -penny  ? 

The  next  victim  to  sedentary  habits  and  the  pernicious  indo- 
lence of  the  study,  is  Burns — Burns!  Yes,  hia  fanlts  and  errors 
("which  Mr.  Madden  much  exaggerates) — as  well  we  suppose  as 
his  genius — arose  from  dyspepsia — or  dyspepsia  from  his  genius. 

'  In  early  life  he  laboured  under  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  accom- 
panied hv  palpitations  of  the  heart,  depression  of  the  spirits,  and  ner- 
vous pains  in  the  head,  the  nature  of  which  he  never  appears  to  have 
understood,  but  which  evidently  arose  from  dyspepsia.  These  suffer- 
ings, be  it  remembered,  are  complained  of  in  his  letters  years  before 
he  had  committed  any  excess ;  and  so  far  from  being  the  consequence 
of  intemperance,  as  they  are  generally  considered  to  have  been,  the 
exhaustion  they  produced  was  probably  the  cause  which  drove  him,  in 
his  momenta  of  hypochondria,  to  the  excitement  of  the  bottle  for  a. 
temporary  palliation  of  hia  symptoms,' — vol.  i.,  p,  276. 

Thus,  we  find  that  simitar  causes  liave   produced  two  such 
^^H  similar 
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similar  characters  as  Johnson  and  Burns  ;  and  because  Johnson 
subdued,  and  Biiins  indulged  a  propensity  which  seems  common 
to  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  unrestrained  nature,  Mr.  Madden  traces 
the  abstinence  and  indulgence  to  the  same  cause,  and  that  cause 
dyspepsia,  or,  what  Mr.  Maddeii  seems  to  think  identical,  hypo- 
chondria. 

After  such  exattiples  oif  extravagant  absurdity,  we  shall  decline 
pursuing  Mr,  Mislddieti  through  his  long  and  desultory  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  Cowper  and  Byron,  which  he  has,  with  no 
amiable  industry,  seliected  from  their  various  biographers,  adding 
nothing  of  his  own  but  the  coarseness  of  his  expression,  and 
the  confusion  and  contradiction  of  his  deductions.  But  as  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  long  our  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  we  must 
say  a  few  reluctant  words  : — Wie  were  at  first  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  he  was  to  be  made  an  example  of  the  infirmities  of  genius, 
and  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Madden  could  have  introduced  him. 
We  are  now  satisfied  that  we  have  discovered  his  reason — and, 
for  him,  a  very  good  reason  too — to  help  to  sell  his  book !  So 
blameless  a  character — a  death  so  recent — the  undried  tears  of 
children — the  still  bleeding  sorrow  of  friends — might  have  appeared 
to  most  men  sufficient  reasons  fol-  excluding  Sir  Walter  Scott 
from  so  early  and  so  criiel  an  examination — even  if  he  had  legiti- 
mately fdlen  within  the  genieral  scope  of  the  work ;  but  Mr. 
Madden  seettis  to  have  felt  no  such  compunctious  visitings  of  na- 
ture— at  least  they  vanished  before  the  spirit  of  book-making ; 
and  the  recent  death,  the  grief  of  children  and  friends,  and  the 
regrets  of  the  world  at  largis,  havie  no  doubt  appeared  to  the  worthy 
author  fortunate  and  opportune  circumstances,  well-fitted  to 
extend — the  sale  of  his  work  !  We  must  however  confess  that  the 
grounds  he  assigns  for  exhibiting  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  quite  as 
logical  and  as  sound  as  all  his  other  reasoning. 

*  The  history  of  a  well-ordered  mind,  like  that  of  Scott,  is  not 
without  its  lesson  ;  and  perhaps,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  example 
it  offers  for  imitation,  exhibits  the  advantage  arid  the  reward  of  mental 
management,  of  moderated  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  government  of 
imagination,  as  powerfully  as  the  calamities  of  Covvper  and  the  errors 
of  Lord  Byron  tend  to  persuade  their  followers  to  avdid  their  errors.* 
— ^vol.  ii.,  p.  204. 

But  if  the  calamities  of  Cowper  and  the  errors  of  Byroti  pro- 
ceeded from  scrofula  and  epilepsy,  as  Mr.  Madden  insinuates,  we 
do  not  see  how  these  bodily  disorders  are  likely  to  be  cured  in 
other  men  by  the  mental  Contemplation  of  the  more  orderly  con- 
duct and  better -regulated  minds  of  those  who  are  not  disturbed  by 
similar  diseases.    Mr.  Madden  seetns  to  think  that  literary  men 
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are  often  haunted  by  a  '  kakodxnioii ' — his  own  kakodieinon 
seems  lo  be  llie  spirit  of  self-coritiadiction ;  for  after  Sir  Wal- 
ter has  been  ibus  ()roduced  and  applauded  in  a  work  on  the 
InfirmitU*  of  Genius,  as  a  genius  without  infirmity,  Mr.  Mad- 
den takes  3  sudden  turn,  and  dbcovers  that  be  was  affiicted, 
like  Conper,  Burns,  and  Bjron,  with  one  of  '  the  exlreiae  forms 
of  dispepsia;*  and  not  being  able  to  produce  any  sucli  symptoms 
as  his  former  victims  unhappily  afforded,  he  sees  in  Sir  Walter's 
improvements  at  Abbotsford,  and  the  commercial  connesion  with 
his  booksellers,  evidence  of  '  a  building  mania,  which  compelled 
bim  to  have  recourse  to  other  plausible  means  of  increasing  his 
income  than  those  of  literary  emolument.' — vol.  ii.j  p.  260, 
Mr.  Madden,  though  he  does  not  announce  it  very  distinctly  (in- 
deed, what  does  he  say  distinctly  ?)  insinuates,  at  one  time,  that 
ihese  were  the  causes,  and  at  another,  that  they  were  the  co»ise- 
quences  of  an  '  extreme  form  of  dyspepsia ;'  and  then — as  if  to 
overthrow  bolh  these  hypotheses,  by  divesting  Sir  Walter's  case  of 
any  peculiarity — he  concludes,  as  a  general  rule,  that  Sir  Walter 
died  neither  of  Abbotsford  nor  of  dyspepsia,  but  of  palsy,  and  that 
'  palsy  is  the  too  frequent  termination  of  literary  life,'  and  he  enume- 
rates fourteen  other  '  martyrs  to  literary  glory,'  Copernicus,  Pe- 
trarch, Linn^us,  Clarendon,  Rousseau,  Marmontel,  Richardson, 
Steele,  Phillips,  Hai-vey,  Reid,  Johnson,  Porson,  and  Wollaston — 
■  a  few  of  the  many  eminent  names  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims 
to  excessive  mental  applicafion  by  paralysis  or  apoplexy.' — vol 
ii.  p.  26s.  Now,  without  going  through  a  course  of  biography, 
we  may  say  that  everybody  (except  Mr.  Madden)  knows  that 
some  of  these  did  not  die  of  either  palsy  or  apoplexy — that  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  remarkable  for  excessive  literary  appli- 
cation, and  that  some  of  them  were  tlie  very  reverse. 

But  to  crown  all  this  absurdity — and  such  blunders  on  a  less 
serious  subject  would  be  really  laughable — of  tliese  fourteen  un- 
timely 'victims' — four  exceeded  the  age  of  eighty,  four  others  the 
Hcriptursl  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  four  outlived  sixty,  and 
the  two  youngest  (and  the  two  who  probably  had  been  the  least 
excessive  in  literary  application),  Porson  and  Steele,  died  at  fifty  and 
fifty-nine.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  '  martyrs  '  of  this  silly  man 
lived  to  ages  greatly  exceeding  the  average  of  mankind.  Thus  it  ii 
all  through ;  every  alternate  sentence  in  his  work  is  contradicted  by 
what  precedes  and  follows,  and  both  are  refuted  by  the  slightest 
"reference  to  facts  and  common  sense.  We  will  follow  Mr.  Mad- 
den no  further  in  personal  details.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  we 
have  not  already  gone  too  far,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
have  said  more  than  that  the  anecdotes  which  be  has  compiled  of 
the  several  illustrious  individuals  introduced  in  these  impudent 
,.  chapters 
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chapters/  are  in  th^iliselves  for  the 'most  patt  trivial,  erfoaeous^ 
and  uncharitable ;  and,  as  regards  Mr.  Madden,  they  are  gene- 
rally misquoted,  misstated,  misapprehended,  and  misapplied. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  more  in- 
offensive but  equally  erroneous  part  of  Mr.  Madden's  book.  He 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  construct  six  tables,  in  which  he  records 
and  contrasts  the  length  of  life  in  twenty  writers  on  natural  phi- 
loaophy  with  that  of  twenty  poets  ;  the  longevity  of  twenty  moral 
philosophers  with  that  of  twenty  dramatists  ;  and  so  on  with  like 
numbers  of  jurists  set  against  novelists  and  miscellaneous  writers; 
authors  on  natural  and  authors  on  revealed  religion;  medical 
writers  and  philologists;  artists  and  musical  composers; — and  the 
result  of  all  these  comparisons  is  summed  up  as  follows : — 

'  It  certainly  appears  from  these  lists  that  the  vigour  of  a  great 
intellect  is  favourable  to  longevity  in  every  literary  pursuit  wherein 
imagination  is  seldom  called  on.* — vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

'  The  following  is  the  order  of  longevity  that  is  exhibited  in  the  va- 
rious lists,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
in  each  pursuit : — 

'  Natnral  Philosophers     •         •        • 
Moral  Philosophers        •         •         • 
*  Sculptors  and  Painters  .  •    "*    • 

Authors  on  Law  and  Jurispradence 
Medical  Authors  •         •        • 

Authors  on  Revealed  Religion        • 
Philologists    .       •         •         •         • 
Musical  Composers        •         •         • 
Novelists  and  Miscellaneous  Authors 
Dramatists  •         •         •         • 

Authors  on  Natnral  Religion  • 

Poets  •        «         •        •         • 

Madden^  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

We  admit  that  the  general  idea  of  these  tables  is  ingenious, 
and  that  if  judiciously  executed  they  might  be  of  some  interest, 
if  not  of  value.  But  even  in  the  construction  of  statistical  tables, 
we  find  Mr.  Madden's  habitual  want  of  accuracy  and  discrimina- 
tion. On  what  principle  does  Table  I.  exhibit  a  contrast  between 
natural  philosophers  and  poets?  Why  natural  philosophers  rather 
than  jurists?  Why  poets  rather  thsLXi  dramatists?  What  prin- 
ciple does  he  imagine  he  inculcates  by  showing  in  Table  IV», 
that  twenty  authors  on  revealed  religion  lived  1350  years,  while 
twenty  authors  on  natural  religion  lived  only  1 0,45 — on  what  dis- 
tinction is  Franklin  distinguished  as  a  natural  and  Lord  Bacon 
as  a  moral  philosopher  ?  Why  is  Leibnitz  in  one  category  and 
Descartes  in  ^another?  Why  is  Dr.  Johnson  associated  with 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  Mr.  William  Hazlitt  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 
Why  are  Hume  and  Gibbon  in  different  classes ;  and  when  Rous^ 
seau  is  denominated  a  writer  on  natural  religion,  why  is  Diderot 

VOL.  L.  NO.  xcix.  E  a  mofal 
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a.  moral  philosopher  f  And  why  lias  Mr  Madden  huddled  together 
men  of  varioua  ages  and  difFerent  nations,  without  taking  care  to 
make  on  the  other  side  something  of  a  corresponding  and  compa- 
rative selection?  Mr.  Madden  professes  to  have  constructed  these 
tables  with  no  bias  towards  the  results — yet  certainly  these  results 
are  inHuenced  by  some  very  unaccountable  selections  and  by  a  very 
arbitrary  classiticalion ;  for  instance,  Metastaaio,  whom  he  ranks  as 
a  poet,  might,  with  at  least  equal  propriety,  have  been  classed  as  a 
dramatist — substitute  his  name  and  age  for  that  of  Martow,  (who 
has  less  pretensions  to  tigure  iu  such  a  list,)  you  change  material); 
the  pompons  table  of  results,  and  the  dramalhls  ascend  two  de- 
grees in  the  scale  of  longevily.  So  aino,  if  he  had  been  pleased 
to  omit  Wesley,  who  was  hardly  an  author,  and  to  insert  Rennell, 
who  was  a  great  one,  the  list  of  '  authors  on  revealed  religion ' 
would  fall  two  degrees,  and  it  would  then  appear  that  the  drama- 
tist's is  a  healthier  profession  than  the  divine's,  to  the  utter  discom- 
fiture of  Mr.  Madden's  theory. 

Again;  Table  HI.  offers  the  comparisons  between  the  writers 
on  law  and  the  autlwrs  of  novels  and  miscellanies.  Why  do  we 
find  on  one  side  Mr.  C.  Butler,  by  no  means  an  eminent  author 
■ — Erskine,  who,  as  an  author,  was  certainly  one  of  the  smallest 
creatures  possible — and  Mansfield,  Romilty,  Tenterden,  Thurlow, 
and  Wilniot,  who  were  never  authors  at  all,  but  the  sum  of  whose 
ages  is  very  great;  and  why,  on  the  other,  are  the  compara- 
tively obscure  names  of  Tickell,  Thornton,  and  HazUtt,  whose 
lives  amount  to  only  one  hundred  and  lifty-sis  years,  admitted 
to  the  exclusion  of  Swift,  Burke,  and  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
ages  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five? — why,  unless  to  fit 
the  results  to  the  theory?  If  this  table  had  been  constructed  with 
anything  like  fairness,  it  would  have  appeared  that  the  writers  of 
1  *  works  of  imagination'  lived  longer  than  their  graver  rivals — quod 

^^       NON  eral  demonstrandum. 

^^L  We  have  no  great  faith  in  statistical  tables.      We  remember 

^^H      to  have  heard,  that  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  who  was  much 

^^P     employed  by  the  late  Mr,  Rose  in  preparing  financial  and  sta- 

^^^       tiaucal  statements,  was  in  the  habit  of  asking,  his  patron  with 

candid  simplicity,  '  on  which  side  he  wished  to  have  the  balance.' 

But  when  comparisons  are    made  on  such  subtile  distinctions 

as  between  poets  and  dramatists,  natural  and    moral   philoso- 

L  fhers,  and    writers  on    revealed  and    on   natural   religion,    and 

I  when  ihe  names    are  so  arbitrarily  selected  and  distributed  as 

I  in  Mr.  Madden's  tables,  and  when,  above  all,  there  is  no  corre- 

I  spending  view  of  the  duration  of  ordinary  hfe  in  the  same  periods, 

«ounlrie8,  and  classes,  we  cannot  deem  such  tables  entitled  to  any 

I  pfrioits  consideration. 

^^^_         But  even   if  we   had   tables   of  this  description  judiciously 
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made;  tW^  apparent  result  would  not  be  by  any  means  deei«- 
sive  of  the  question  of  iongevity-^for  instance,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  class  of  writers  on  natural  science,  theology, 
law,  and  ethics,  would  exhibit  a  longer  duration  of  life  than 
poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists^  but  for  reasons  quite  unconnected 
with  the  salubrity  of  one  or  the  other  line  of  pursuits.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  latter  class  belong  naturally  to  earlier  years — works 
of  imagination  are  the  province  of  youth-*— and  many  a  poet  has 
immortalized  his  name  before  thirty.  But  the  other  class  of 
works  belong  essentially  to  a  more  mature  agC' — a  man  in  them 
must  have  long  studied  and  practised,  before  he  is  entitled  to 
teach.  The  greatest  genius,  whether  he  examines  the  frame  of  the 
material  world,  or  the  moral  ^and  intellectual  powers  of  man,  re- 
quires  experience  and  a  continuous  course  of  observation  and 
9tudy ;  and  important  works  of  this  class  are  as  rarely  written  6^- 
fore  thirty,  as  works  of  a  vivid  imagination  are  written  after.  Au-» 
thors  of  tne  poetic  class,  therefore,  may  be,  and  in  general  are  young 
-«»-authors  of  the  didactic  class  must  be  old ;  and  we  believe  it 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  to  say  that  the  majority  of  poets 
leave  off  that  '  idle  trade'  about  the  age  at  which  the  majority  of 
scientific  and  ethical  writers  begin  to  attain  celebrity ;  and  as,  of  a 
th(msQnd  human  beings,  about  one-half  die  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  it  will  follow  that  a  larger  proportion  of  poets  may  be  ex- 
pected to  die  than  of  graver  writers,  who  in  fact  seldom  become 
such  till  they  have  already  attained  the  middle  age. 

But  after  all,  there  can  be,  we  think,  little  doubt  that,  as  we 
have  already  hinted  in  an  early  part  of  this  article,  persons  of 
a  lively  imagination,  which  is  commonly  called  genius,  may  be 
more  liable  than  ordinary  persons  to  mental  derangement,  and  of 
course  to  those  species  of  bodily  infirmities  which  are  more  pe- 
culiarly influenced  by  the  mind.     This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Dryden 
meant  in  the  celebrated  couplet  before  quoted.    We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  define  what  '  genius '  is,  but  we  think  we  may  say,  that,  in 
Its  popular  sense^  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  accompanied  by, 
if  it  does  not  consist  in,  great  mental  sensibility,  superior  acute- 
ness,   and   a  more  delicate  susceptibility  of  impressions :   such 
minds  must  be  more  liable  to  be  deranged  by  sudden  shocks,  or 
impaired  by  over  use,  than  less  delicate  organs.     We  recollect 
being  very  much  struck  with  an  observation  which  was  made  to  us 
by  the  intimate  connexion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
our  time,  who, — after  stating,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  after  our 
common  friend,  the  wonderful  activity  of  his  mind,  his  acute  sensi- 
bility, and  the  high  pitch  to  which  all  his  sensations  were  tuned^ 
•«-added,  ^  He  cannot  be  well ;  such  genius  is  of  itself  a  disease.' 

Jt  is  by  considerations  of  this  kind,  and  not  by  narrowing 
ftii^  cause  of  all  bodily  and  mental  ii^rmity  to  dyspepsia^  ot 
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any  other  derangement  of  any  one  bodily  function,  tliat  may 
be  solved  many  of  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Madden — and  lliou- 
sands  of  others  with  which  history  and  aociety  abound.  We  are 
so  '  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made' — all  the  parts  of  our  orga- 
nization are  so  closely,  though  so  obscurely,  connected,  that  it 
would  be  childish  to  deny  tbat  the  stomach  may  aft'ect  the  mind, 
as  we  know  llie  mind  does  affect  the  stomach  ;  but  we  totally 
disbelieve  that  dyspepsia  can  be  shown  to  be  a  constant  or  even  a 
frequent  agent  in  such  results  as  Mr.  Madden's  theory,  as  far  as 
we  can  understand  him,  represents  it  to  be.  Of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  not  one  of  Mr.  Madden's  cases  can  be,  by  anything  like  fair 
medical  or  moral  reasoning,  attributed  exclusively  to  dyspepsia,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word.  If,  indeed,  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  ditlicuUy  which,  confused  as  his  vision  is,  he  cannot  but  see, 
Mr.  Madden  chooses  to  call  '  dimness  of  sight,  scurvy,  scrofula,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  paralysis,  npoplexy,  maniainits  various  characters,' 
and  all  other  affections  of  tiie  brain,  by  the  general  name  of  dyspep- 
sia, we  must  submit — but  then  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  adding 
to  the  list,  gout,  rheumatism,  fever,  cholera;  and,  tlien — dyspepsia 
being  ouly  the  general  and  generic  name  of  all  diseases  whatsoever — 
he  may  be  right  enough  ;  and  having  before  stated  dyspepsia  to  be 
the  invariable  attendant  on  genius,  he  will  have  proved  that  genius 
and  dyspepsia  are  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 
We  should  have  added,  of  all  the  daughters  too ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Madden,  who  mentions  iu  his  volumes  some  hundreds  of 
writers,  does  not  allude  to  one  single  female — unless,  indeed,  the 
name  of  KadclifTe  in  Table  III.  is  meant,  as  we  guess  it  is,  for  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  the  novelist.  This  is  odd  enough.  Perhaps  with  more 
than  that  Castilian  gallantry  which  indignantly  denied  tbat  a  queen 
of  Spain  could  have  legs,  Mr.  Madden  cannot  permit  himsell 
to  suppose  that  ladies  can  have  any  bodily  infirmities;  but  in 
that  hypothesis  we  fear  that,  in  sparing  them  the  indelicacy 
of  dyspepsia,  he  would  be  also  bound  to  deny  them  the  glory 
of  genius.  It  adds  greatly  to  our  admiration  of  ihe  enlarged  and 
philosophic  scope  of  Mr.  Madden's  mind,  that  in  this  interesting 
inquiry  he  has  only  omitted  one  half  of  the  human  race,  To  be 
serious.  Whenever  the  subject  so  maltreated  by  this  bungler 
is  to  be  judiciously  examined,  the  female  character  will  be 
an  important  ingredient  in  the  consideration,  and  may  afford 
some  additional  light  in  this  very  mysterious  question.  There 
are  moral  and  social  causes  which  obviously  tend  to  contract 
the  number  of  female  authors — their  narrower  education — their 
domestic  duties — their  more  limited  access  to  general  society — 
ihe  different  kind  of  personal  distinction  which  they  instinctively 
covet,  and  the  different  species  of  reward  to  which  they  aspire:— 
bulw^jdieve  that  Providenccj  wisely  and  beneficently  titting  the 

^^^^^^^^^    ~  faculties 
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faculties  of  his  creatures  to  their  duties^  has  also  appointed  physical 
bounds  to  their  mental  powers^  and  that  (putting  education^  and 
household  cares^  and  personal  admiration  out  of  the  consideration 
altogether)  nature  does  not  more  effectually  prohibit  a  woman 
from  fighting  like  Achilles^  than  from  composing  an  Iliad — from 
carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza,  than  from  writing  a  Samson  Agonistes^ 
But  if  they  are  debarred  from  the  highest  flights^  they  are  also 
preserved  from  the  heavier  falls  of  masculine  genius ;  irregularity 
of  mind  and  eccentricity  of  conduct^  though  not  unobserved  in 
female  authors^  seem  to  be  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  extrava- 
gant as  in  the  other  sex;  and  we  think  it  has  been  generally 
observed,  that  those  ladies  who  have  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  abilities  of  really  great  men  have  also  been  remarked  for 
having  more  of  masculine,  and  therefore  of  irregular  and  eccen- 
tric character  than  the  more  amiable  and  fortunate,  but  less  intel- 
lectually distinguished  portion  of  the  sex.  We  are  far  from 
dreaming  that  the  cleverest  women  are  those  who  come  before  the 
public  as  authors,  but  the  flagrant  omission  of  Mr.  Madden's  tables 
has  turned  our  attention  to  the  longevity  of  many  of  the  female 
authors  of  the  last  century.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated : — 

Name.  Age.              Name.  Age. 

Lady  Russell 87  Mrs.  Chapone 7S 

Mrs.  Rowe 63  Mrs.  Lennox 84 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague  .     .  73  Mrs.  Trimmer 69 

Mrs.  Centlivre       ....  44  Mrs.  Hamilton 65 

Lady  Hervey 70  Mrs.  Radcliffe 60 

Lady  Suffolk 79  Mrs.  Barbauld 83 

Mrs.  Sheridan 47  Mrs.  Delany 93 

Mrs.  Cowley 66  Mrs.  Inchbald    .     .    ^.     .     .  68 

Mrs.  Macaulay 53  Mrs.  Piozzi 80 

Mrs.  Montagu 81  Mrs.  Hannah  More     ...  88 

Some  of  these  ladies,  it  is  true,  became  authors  involuntarily 
by  the  publication  of  their  private  letters,  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  eminent  literary  ladies  are  longlived  ; 
perhaps  from  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  we  assigned  for  the 
apparent  longevity  of  a  certain  class  of  male  authors, — namely, 
that  the  works  on  which  their  fame  rests  are  generally  the  produc- 
tion of  matured  age  ;  in  the  case  of  letters,  they  are  the  result  of 
the  whole  life.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  except  Lady  Mary 
and  Mrs.  Centlivre,  the  ladies  in  the  preceding  list  were  all  of  im- 
maculate private  character — examples  to  their  sex  in  their  conduct, 
as  in  their  writings.  Truth,  however,  obliges  us  to  add,  that  in 
general  their  personal  charms  were  not  equal  to  their  mental 
accomplishments — our  two  exceptions  as  to  conduct.  Lady  Mary 
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and  Mrs.  Centlivre,  were  handsome.  So  had  been  Mrs.  Fiozatt 
whose  character  partook  a  little  of  the  '  infirmities  of  genius ;'  and 
so  also  was  Mrs.  liichbald,  who — though  making  so  perilous  aa 
outset  as  running  away  in  her  teens — becoming  a  strolling  player 
■ — marrying,  for  protection  rather  than  liking,  a  man  much  her 
senior — and  being,  by  her  profession  and  the  manners  of  the  time^ 
exposed  to  the  Bolicilalions  and  temptations  which  her  engaging 
talents  and  extraordinary  beauty  drew  round — yet  lived  and  died 
a  remarkable,  and — we  might  almost,  in  such  circumstances,  saj 
— singular,  example  of  the  most  undeviating  rectitude,  and  eves 
regularity  of  conduct ! 

We  now  close  this  article,  feeling  that,  in  endeavouring  to  follow 
BO  vague  and  uncertain  a  guide,  we  have  been  obliged  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  desultory  and  superficial  manner;  but  we  wish  that 
we  may  have  said  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  some  more 
acute  and  better  regulated  mind  to  a  topic  which  is  certainly  one 
of  great  curiosity  and  interest,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  of 
some  more  solid  utility.  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
it  is  a  very  difKcnIt  one.  If — as  is  certainly  the  case  in  lonM 
splendidly  unhappy  instances,  and  probably  in  many  others  not  so 
immediately  conspicuous — the  taint  of  hereditary  scrofula  has  bees' 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  felicity  of  wit,  force  of  imagination, 
and  eccentricity  of  conduct,  it  would  require  a  most  accurate 
and,  in  some  respects,  painful  investigation  into  the  life,  not  only 
of  the  prominent  figure,  but  of  his  counesions ;  and  a  most  saga- 
cious and  discriminating  examination  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
person's  life  ;  which,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  higher  orders  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  lower,  it  might  be  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  trace  satisfactorily.  We  will  give  an  instance,  which 
we  believe  may  be  now  noticed  without  offence  to  any  living 
person,  Foote's  talents  are  generally  admitted,  though  we  think 
not  fully  appreciated-^for  we  believe  him  to  be,  after  MoliSre  (and 
not  longo  intereallo),  the  greatest  master  of  comic  humour  that 
ever  li\t(i* — and  he  acted  incomparably  what  he  wrote  inimi- 
tably. Uui  it  is  also  unfortunately  well  known  of  him,  that  he  wu 
in  youth  afflicted  with  some  symptoms  of  scrofula — was  eccentric 
in  his  personal  habits — very  irregular  in  his  conduct — and  that  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  with  imputations  against  his 
moral  character,  of  the  deepest  die:    and  so,   for  many  years,  the 

•  It  was  lumouted  ■  few  yean  ago  thai  Mr.  Thendora  Hook  had  undertaken  aa 
editioQ  of  Fuote  ;  but  wa  ti«e  not  Iward  anjlhini;  ot  Iha  design  lately.  We  einceiely 
hope,  boiievfi.  ihikl  it  has  sot  heeo  finally  laid  aside.  Such  a  work  ii  greatly  HOiitvd 
— ibe  miLterials  on  abundant,  and  ucosible  rsik.  bul  coidd  hardly  be  collected  with 
•ueceM  after  the  lapse  of  the  pieseal  generation  ;  and  oui  generation  sSbids  no  one 
who  piJ»sei»»  •>  large  a  portiuo  of  Foote's  spirit  as  !h«  author  of '  Say  ingi  aad  Doings,' 
'  UaxwaD,'  and  lul,  peibap*  b«ri  of  all,  th«  '  FanoDs  Daugbter.' 
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mutter  rested.  At  last^  it  was  related  in  Bos  well's  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  (1786),  that  Cooke,  the  translator  ofHesipd,  was  sp 
strange  a  person  as  to  have  introduced  Foote  to  a  club  in  the  fol- 
lowing singular  manner  : — ^  This  is  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman 
who  wais  lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdermg  his  brother.'  But 
this  too  passed  off  without  inquiry  or  observation :  at  last,  Mr. 
Croker,  in  editing  Boswell,  and  explaining,  as  he  has  so  often 
done,  obscure  passages,  observed  (1830)  upon  this, — 
•  Mr.  Foote's  mother  was  the  sister  of  Sir  J.  Dineley  Gooddere,*  baro- 
net, and  of  Captain  Gooddere,.  who  commanded  his  Majesty's  ship 
Jluby ;  on  board  which,  when  lying  in  King's  Road,  Bristol,  in 
January,  1741,  the  latter  caused  his  brother  to  be  forcibly  carri«d, 
and  there  barbarously  murdered.  Captain  Gooddere  ws^s,  with  two 
accomplices,  executed  for  this  offence  in  the  April  following.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  some  other  facts  connected  with  this 
family^  led  to  an  opinion  that  Captain  Gooddere  was  insane ;  and 
some  unhappy  circumstances  in  Poote's  own  life  render  it  probable 
that  he  had  not  wholly  escaped  the  hereditary  irregularity  of  mind,* 
'^CrokerU  Bonoell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278,  and  note. 

Here  then  is  a  clue  by  which  the  infirmities  and  errors  of  one 
man  of  genius  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  hereditary  disease.  If 
Mr.  Madden  had  known  it,  he  would  no  doubt  have  treated  all 
the  circumstances  as  symptoms  of  dyspepsia ;  but  a  more  saga- 
cious thinker  would  see  that  this,  and  many  other — ^not,  perhaps, 
similar  but — analogous  cases,  with  which  almost  every  man's  expe- 
rience and  recollection  can  furnish  him,  would  open  a  vast  and 
curious,  and  not  perhaps  unimportant^  field  of  medical  and  moral 
inquiry. 

We  conclude  with  repeating — in  order  to  guard  ourselves 
against  misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation — that  although  we 
must  admit  that  many  men  of  genius  have  a^brded  cause  to  sus- 
pect that  great  wit  is — as  a  great  wit  said — nearly  allied  to 
madness,  and  that  we  have  often  seen  it  connected  wdth  other 
bodily  infirmities,  and  particularly  scrofula,  we  do  not  venture 
to  suggest  that  this  is  always  or  even  generally  the  case ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  repeat,  that  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that 
ever  adorned  the  world,  also  improved  it  by  the  purest  examples 
of  moral  and. mental  rectitude — mens  sana  in  corpore  sano! — and 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  the  errors  of  genius  appear  more 
prominent  than  those  of  other  men,  it  is  because  every  error  of 
genius  is  noted  and  recorded^  while  those  of  inferior  minds,  which 
probably  exist  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  are  lost  in  their 
obscurity.      Of  any  of  the  ten  thousand  horses  that  ^re  ridden 

**  So  Air.  Croker  spelU  the  name.    We  Had  it  spcHed  Qciedew  i|n4  Ooodyeve  in 
thi  Barouet«ie«, 
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,,_f  the  viaiters  to  Epsom  Downs  on  the  day  of  the  Derby,  wIk 
i»ul  the  individual  owner  observes  the  defects  either  of  shape  or 
temper?  but  if  one  of  the  racers  knocks  up,  or  bolts,  or  sulks,  it 
13  known  to  all  the  world,  lowers  immediately  his  own  reputation, 
and  perhaps  infects  that  of  his  progeny. 


i. 


'  Aht.  Ill, — Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Architects.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  In  6  vols. 
12mo.  London.  1830 — 1833. 
■^S^E  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  this  interesting  work  more 
than  once  during  its  progress.  It  is  now  brought  to  a 
close,  and  furnishes,  when  added  to  Lord  Orford's  Anecdotes, 
a  complete  and  compeiidioushistory  of  English  art,  from  its  com- 
mencement down  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  author 
has  of  course  availed  himself  of  the  elder  and  more  detailed  lives 
of  the  principal  masters  whom  he  celebrates ;  but  he  brings  from 
sources  of  his  own  much  valuable  information.  In  the  occasional 
remarks  into  which  he  is  naturally  led,  there  is  in  general  a  spirit 
of  good  sense,  candour,  and  good-nature,  which  we  do  not  admire 
the  less,  because  from  hb  olher  writings  we  were  prepared  to 
expect  it ;  and  his  criticisms  on  art  derive  additional  consequence 
from  his  early  and  long  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  original  of  our  living  sculptors. 

It  is  not  in  every  critical  digression,  however,  that  we  can  re- 
cognise the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  himself.  The  work  is, 
after  all,  in  great  part,  a  compilation.  As  each  artist  becomes  in 
his  turn  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  each  successively  emerges 
into  a  relative  importance,  which  is  often  far  more  than  commen- 
surate with  that  of  his  performances.  The  original  biography  on 
the  desk  of  our  author,  sometimes  the  work  of  the  artist  himself, 
sometimes  tinged  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship,  in  other 
cases,  perhaps,  with  the  bitterness  of  rivalry,  still  i-etaius  tliese 
colours  in  the  abridgment ;  und  occasionally  the  amiable  writer 
sympathizes  with  the  complaints  of  neglected  mediocrity,  in  a 
manner  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  more  rational  admis- 
sions expressed  in  his  comments  on  the  lives  of  those  whose 
merit  has  chanced  to  be  universally  acknowledged.  The  analogy 
between  poetiy  and  painting,  ao  often  pointed  out,  is  not  more 
visible  in  any  particular  than  in  the  irritable  vanity  of  their 
professors ;  and  the  feuds  of  Grub  Street  itself  were  for  a  long 
time  not  more  implacable  than  those  of  our  minor  academi- 
cians. Their  biographer,  naturally  willing  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  personal  enmity,  often  leans  to  the  good-uatuied  side, 
at>d  gives  us  rather  the   panegyric  of  former   friendship,   than 
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the  deliberate  judgment  of  an  impartial  world ;  while  we  think 
he  is  sometimes  but  too  willing  to  gratify  the  genus  irrilabilf, 
whose  quarrels  and  failures  he  describes^  by  a  tone  of  asperify 
against  ignorant  lords,  ladies^  and  patrons,  not  altogether  just^ 
but  peculiarly  gratifying  to  wounded  self-complacency,  and 
which  the  persons  thus  attacked  are  not  at  all  likely  to  retaliate. 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  is  an  instructive,  as  well  as  a 
highly  amusing  one ;  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  maintain  its  place 
in  our  libraries. 

In  Italy,  the  art  of  painting  was  indigenous,  and  may  be  traced 
through  the  various  and  natural  periods  of  its  growth  and  decline. 
In  England^  we  had  always  imported  both  the  art  and  its  profes- 
sors ;  and  the  Reformation  had  in  fact  begun,  when  we  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  witcheries  so  powerfully  subsidiary  to  popery. 
The  patronage  of  the  church  was  no  longer  attainable.  That  of 
the  court  and  nobility  was  often  interrupted,  and  their  attention 
checked  by  the  want  of  intercourse  with  the  great  centre  of  suc- 
cessful art,  which  ministered  to  her  abominations.  Rome  was 
almost  inaccessible  to  a  Protestant  of  rank,  who  was  desirous  of 
a  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  at  the  orthodox  courts  of  Edward  VI. 
and  EliziEibeth.  Holbein  had  partially  unveiled  the  charms  of 
the  art ;  the  result  had  been  an  increasing  avidity  for  portraits^ 
always  the  style  of  painting  where  the  art  is  valued  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  subject  than  for  itself.  The  skill  of  the  artist  im- 
mortalized the  heads  of  Henry's  court  and  family,  with  the 
applause  of  the  monarch  himself,  who  so  graciously  detadied 
them  in  succession  from  the  shoulders  of  their  full-length  pro- 
prietors. With  worse  representation  and  better  fortune,  those  of 
their  posterity  were  consigned  to  fame  by  his  successors ;  and  as 
the  patronage  of  the  infant  art  was  long  confined  to  the  powerful 
and  the  opulent,  the  series  of  English  portraits  is  doubly  interest- 
ing, for  it  includes^  with  little  exception,  the  leading  characters  of 
our  national  history.  Such  was  the  fate  of  art  till  the  taste  and 
well-directed  liberality  of  the  unhappy  Charles  !•  diffused  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  painting,  by  an  extensive  collection  of  gck>d 
Italian  works,  and  judicious  patronage  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke.' 
Rubens,  during  his  short  residence,  left  us  some  valuable  histo- 
rical and  allegorical  pictures,  and  Vandyke  ennobled  the  art  of 
portraiture  with  a  truth  and  spirit  of  conception  that  exalt  it 
almost  to  the  rank  of  history.  We  scarcely  lament,  and  are  not  at 
all  surprised,  that,  in  his  hands,  this  branch  of  art  continued  to  in- 
crease in  private  favour  and  public  estimation.  Many  of  his  pieces^ 
merely  contemplated  as  works  of  art,  afford  specimens  of  drawings 
colouring,  and  composition,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fessional student ;  while  in  the  dark  and  lofty  dignity  of  ^tf^fibrd, 
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B  melancholy,  yet  tranquil  and  cold  physiognomy  of  CbarleSf  * 
and  the  grace  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  visions  of  history  revive,  and, 
as  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott,  her  characters  resume 
their  freshness,  and  her  shadows  the  lineaments  in  which  they 
lived  and  acted.  Many  would  be  sorry  to  exchange  these  for 
works  of  loftier  pretension }  and  we  have  often,  in  the  deep  interest 
they  excite,  forgotten  or  neglected  the  more  ambitious  glories  of 
the  Italian  school.  So  did  Lely,  Kneller,  and  their  succeeeon, 
who  continued,  with  far  inferior  talent,  to  mimic  what  they  could 
not  excel,  and  to  degrade  the  art  into  a  fashionable  mannerism, 
retaining  little  interest  beyond  the  occasional  celebrity  of  the 
beauties  and  statesmen  who  employed  it.  The  only  English 
names  which  deserve  attention  in  this  long  succession  of  painters 
were  Cooper  and  the  two  Olivers,  who,  precluded  from  becom- 
ing mere  imitators  by  the  small  size  of  their  productions,  stamped 
on  their  miniatures  the  originality  of  conception,  without  wliieh 
no  artist  has  maintained  reputation  with  posterity.  When  at 
length  Hudson  and  his  rivals  had  mimicked  the  imitations  of 
Vandyke,  till  the  style  of  that  master  could  undergo  uo  lower  de- 
gradation, one  great  and  original  genius,  who  thought  for  himself, 
and  painted  immediately  what  nature  taught,  revived  the  honours 
and  interest  of  the  pencil. 

This  innovator  was  Hogarth  ;  the  masterly  sketch  of  whose  lifs 
by  Walpole,  left  litde  for  Mr.  Cunningham  to  do  beyond  gather- 
ing in  some  scattered  anecdotes  and  personal  adventures  froaa 
NicboUs  and  Ireland.  A  compilation  from  these  sources  haa 
furnished  us  with  renewed  entertainment  in  the  present  publica- 
tion j  but  his  respect  and  aflection  for  his  subject  have,  we  think, 
misled  Mr.  Cunningham  into  some  needless  controversy,  and  into 
some  injustice.  Walpole,  after  a  well-merited  and  discrimiuating 
eulogium,  in  which  he  assigns  to  Hogarth  the  character  of  '  a  great 
and  original  author,  expressing  comedy  by  colours  more  success- 
fully than  others  did  by  words,  the  inimitable  rival  of  Moligre'— 
says,  '  that  having  thus  far  considered  him  as  an  author,  it  is  time 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  painter ;'  and  tliat  '  as  a  painter  he  had 
slender  merit.' 

'  Now,"  exclaims  his  present  biographer,  '  what  is  the  merit  of  a 
painter  ?  If  it  be  to  represent  life — to  give  us  an  image  of  man— to 
exhibit  the  workings  of  his  heart — to  record  the  good  and  evil  of  hi» 
nature — to  sot  in  motion  before  us  tlie  very  beings  with  whom  earth 
is  peopled — to  shake  us  with  mirth — to  sadden  us  with  woful  re- 
flection— to  please  us  with  natural  grouping,  vivid  action,  and  vigo- 
rous colouring  ;  Hogarth  has  done  all  thjs — and  if  he  that  has  done 
"^  be  not  a  painter,  who  will  show  us  one  ?     I  cjaim  a  signification 

i  wide  for  the  word  painter  aa  for  (be  word  poet-' — vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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go  perhnps  did  Wnlpole^  ^nd  might  ia  tam  have  ubIuA  wbethor 
the  prose  or  even  the  riiymes  of  Moli^re  were  poetry  ?  The 
verbal  dispute  might  be  variously  decided^  but  Walpole  would  at 
least  have  had  on  his  side  the  Latin  critic^  who  defines  what  he 
90  nobly  studied  and  practised  : — 

*  Ingenium  cni  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
Magna  soi^atarum — des  nomiuis  hujus  honorem.' 

It  is  obvious  that  Walpole  here  understood  by  painting^  the  mere 
technical  art  of  drawing  and  colouring  pictures,  in  what  artists  call 
handling  and  composition.  In  these,  surely  Hogarth's  merits  if  not 
slender  in  itself,  is  so,  compared  with  the  transcendent  qualities  of 
his  comic  vrit,  and  unrivalled  mc^al  drollery.  It  is  accordingly 
in  his  admirable  engravings  that  we  best  appreciate  him«  He 
indeed  began  his  career  as  an  engraver,  and,  with  grea^  talent  of 
conception  and  design^  his  execution  deserves  the  praise  his  bio- 
grapher bestows. 

*  Hogarth's  style  of  engraving  is  indeed  rough^  but  it  is  vigorous 
and  free.  He  accomplishes  his  aim  by  oi^e  or  two  fortunate  and 
happy  strokes,  i^ot  by  a  multitude  of  small  and  timid  touches  which 
diminish  the  natural  freedom  of  the  original.' — vol.  i.  p.  lOl.. 

The  same  praise  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  his  pictures,  with- 
out much  modification.  They  are  indeed  well  drawn,  and  scien- 
tifically and  vigorously  coloured,  but  there  is  a  heaviness  and 
opacity  in  the  treatment,  far  from  that  freedom  of  touch;  and 
consequent  clearness  of  effect,  which  characterize  his  plates. 
In  this  technical  part  of  painting,  he  has  undoubtedly  been 
excelled,  not  only  by  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  and  his  Dutch 
rivals,  but  by  Wilkie.  Leslie,  William  Allan,  and  other  modem 
English  masters,  in  their  domestic  pieces.  With  all  his  excellence, 
it  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  our  attention,  thou^  called  by  hia 
biographer,  to  his  attempts  in  a  loftier  style.  Where  natural,  they 
are  ludicrously  natural ;  when  differing  from  nature,  they  are  rather 
below  than  above  her  simple  standard;  and  the  technical  merit 
which  an  artist  or  a  connoisseur  may  acknowledge,  will  never  alone 
redeem  such  compositions  from  the  censure  of  Walpole  or  thfe 
neglect  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Cunningham  quotes  the  following  highly  wrought^  but 
essentially  just  strictures  of  Walpole,  on  the  Sigismunda. 

'  He  determined  to  rival  the  ancients,  and  unfortunately  choae 
one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  England  as  the  subject  of  his  cinnpetiv 
tion.  This  was  the  celebrated  Sigisrounda  of  Sir  Inike  Sehaubi 
said  to  be  painted  by  Correggio — probably  by  Furino-^but  no  matter 
by  whom.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  picture,  or  read  Dryden's  ini» 
mitable  tale,  and  not  foel  that  the  same  soul  animated  both.  After 
nm^y  essays,  Hogmrtb  produced  his  Si^^ismun^,  but  no  mov^  Kk^ 
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Sigisraunda  than  I  to  Hercules.    Not  to  mention  tlie  wretchednesa 

the  colouring',  it  was  the  representation  of  a  maudlin  etrumpet  just 
turned  out  of  keeping ;  and,  witli  eyes  red  with  rage  and  usquebaugh, 
tearing  off  the  ornaments  her  keeper  had  g;iven  her.  To  add  to  the 
disgust  raised  hy  such  vulgar  expression,  her  fingers  were  blooded  by 
her  lover's  heart,  that  lay  before  her  like  that  of  a  sheep  for  her  dinner.' 

'  This,'  Mr.  Cunningham  adds,  '  is  severe,  pointed,  and  un- 
true. The  Sigismunda  of  Hogarth  is  not  tearing  of}'  her  orna- 
menls,  nor  are  her  fingers  blouded  with  her  lover's  heart.'  As 
an  accusatioD  of  malice  and  injustice  is  raised  on  this  assertion, 
which  in  fact  is  a  repetition  of  a  criticism  of  Nicholls',  we  hope 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  long  ago  an- 
swered by  Walpole  himself,  who  has  the  following  note  on  this 
very  passage : — 

'In  the  Biographic  Anecdotes  of  Hf^arth,  it  is  said,  that  my  memory 
must  have  failed  me,  for  that  on  ri.'peated  inspection  it  is  evident  that 
tlie  fingers  are  unstained  with  blood.  Were  they  always  so  ?  1  gaw 
it  when  first  painted,  and  bloody  they  were.  In  p.  46  it  is  eonfcesed, 
that  upon  the  criticism  of  one  connoisseur  or  another  the  picture  was 
BO  altered,  that  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  scarce  knew  it  again.' — 
fF'alpoie's  Painters,  ^.,  p.  460,  4to.,  1798. 

Surely  a  charge  of  direct  falsehood  against  a  critic  so  judicious, 
and  an  historian  of  art  so  discriminating  and  laborious  as  Watpole, 
recoils  with  double  force  when  hazarded  on  such  slender  and  su- 
perficial examination,  after  the  grave  has  closed  on  his  remains ! — 
Again,  a  supposed  necessity  of  vindicating  his  hero  from  whatever 
was  the  topic  of  contemporary  animadversion,  has,  we  think  very 
unnecessarily,  led  this  amiable  biographer  into  a  most  chivalrous 
and  paradoxical  defence  of  Hogarth's /eorning.  That  Hogarth  was 
justly  described  by  Walpole  as  illiterate  cannot  well  be  doubted  : 
It  is  clearly  proved  that  in  the  use  of  his  own  language  he  was  de- 
iicieat  in  orthography  and  grammar,  and  that  he  understood  no 
other.  Those  v\ho  detracted  from  his  merit  as  a  painter  on  such 
a  ground  were  certainly  malicious  and  absurd  ;  but  slill  less  can 
we  understand  the  following  vindication,  by  which,  indeed,  the 
charge  is  at  once  admitted  and  denied. 

'  His  grammatical  accuracy  and  skill  io  spelling  have  been  doubted 
by  men  who  are  seldom  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  perfection  ; 
and  they  have  added  the  accusation,  that  he  was  gross  and  unjio- 
lished.  Must  men  of  genius  be  examples  of  both  bodily  and  mental 
perfection  ?  Look  at  the  varied  works  of  Hogarth,  and  say,  conld 
a  man,  overflowing  with  such  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  be 
called  iltilerate  or  ignorant  ?  He  was  of  no  college — but  not  there- 
fore unlearned;  he  was  of  no  academy — yet  who  will  question  his 
excellence  in  art  7  He  acquired  learning  by  his  study  of  human 
nature — in  his  intercourse  with  the  world — in  his  musmgs  on  the 
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changes  of  seasons— and  on  the  varpng  looks  of  the  nation  and  the 
aspect  of  the  universe.  He  drank  at  the  great  fountain  of  information, 
and  wejit  by  the  ancient  road ;  and  till  it  is  shown  that  his  works 
are  without  knowledge,  I  shall  look  on  him  as  a  well-informed  man.' 

Is  not  Mr.  Cunningham  aware  that  illiterate  merely  means 
'  devoid  of  literature/  and  that  knowledge  is  a  different  thing 
from  learning?  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  'illiterate/ 
although  victorious  in  a  hundred  battles^  and  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  day ; — he  had  studied  human  nature,  and  knew  something  of 
the  world  he  lived  in^  but  had  hardly  a  tincture  of  reading. 

Truth  compels  us  to  observe^  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
memoir  there  is  an  apparent  wish  to  controvert  the  assertions 
and  depreciate  the  authority  of  Walpole,  whose  contemporary 
statements  are  certainly  most  likely  to  be  correct,  and  whose  dis- 
criminating eulogium  has  in  fact  conferred  more  honour  on  Ho- 
garth than  more  wholesale  panegyrists  will  ever  be  able  to  bestow. 
The  Sigismunda  is  a  bad  picture ;  Hogarth  was  unlearned ;  and 
though  Walpole  was  not  an  artist,  he  was  a  judge,  a  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  genius. 

A  keen  and  exquisite  perception  of  whatever  is  ludicrous  or 
defective  is  rarely,  most  rarely,  united  with  a  lofty  or  poetical 
sensibility  for  elegance  and  beauty;  and  Hogarth's  mind,  es- 
sentially comic,  and  familiar  with  awkwardness  and  affectation  in 
all  their  varying  shapes,  could  only  conceive  beauty  through  the 
cold  medium  of  a  false  and  narrow  theory,  for  such  it  is,  how- 
ever ingeniously  developed,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  praise  of  waving  lines  and  graduated  tints — 
if  these  are  its  essential  constituents,  the  Quadrant  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Flemish  dames  of  Rubens  are 
more  lovely  than  the  angels  of  Raphael,  or  the  goddesses  of 
Praxiteles.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  for  those  who  pal- 
liated its  absurdity,  by  advocating  the  introduction  of  Contrasts  or 
Propriety,  or  Utility,  in  fact  give  up  the  principle,  and  only  show 
that  they  feel  the  inevitable  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  different 
standard.  Such  plausible  generalities  have  misled  men  more 
accustomed  to  disentangle  sophistry  than  Hogarth. 

This  was  the  first  native  name  worthy  of  distinguished  notice^ 
and  with  this  accordingly  began  the  complaint  so  often  reiterated 
against  the  ignorant  cognoscenti,  who  waste  their  money  on  pic- 
tures brought  from  Italy,  and  imposed  on  the  world  by  dealers 
and  virtuosi  as  genuine  and  valuable  works  of  art,  instead  of 
purchasing  the  home  commodity  from  the  complaining  parties. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  but  for  the  preva- 
lence of  an  humour  thus  unskilfully  indulged,  the  taste  for  English 
art  might  have  been  dormant  much  longer.  The  first  attention 
to  excellence  attained  by  a  foreign  nation  is  excited  by  good  sense. 
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but  the  efficient  stimulus  is  given  by  fashion.  When  Tilburfi 
went  mad  in  white  satin,  her  maid  vent  mad  in  white  linen ;  and 
when  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Pembroke  imported  into  England,  with 
general  applause,  the  masterpieces  of  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  we  have  no  doubt  the  nobility  and  gentry  purchased  taste 
and  judgment  ready  made,  from  professors  and  picture-dealers. 

Our  early  collections  bear  witness  to  the  imposture ;  and  when 
Vie  see  the  pleasure  often  expressed  by  modern  virtuosi  at  finding 
black  Titians  at  a  pawnbroker's,  or  purchasing  undisputed  Cor^ 
reggios  for  a  few  pounds,  at  a  cheesemonger's,  we  understand  the 
process  by  which  gentlemen  were  taught  to  value  themselves,  oa 
detecting  latent  beauties  in  dingy  daubs,  and  discovering  the  hand 
of  the  master  where  even  the  subject  of  the  painting  was  invisible. 
The  ridicule  of  Footewas  amore  appropriate  casligation  than  the 
indignation  of  Hogarth.  We  read  of  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the 
school  of  Titian  ;  their  works  abounded  in  our  catalogues, — and 
in  most  of  these  the  skies  were  absolutely  and  indisputably  green, 
the  ladies  cream  colour,  and  the  men  like  mahogany.* 

In  Hogarth's  time  the  idea  of  establishing  an  Academy  of 
Art  in  England  began  to  be  entertained  ;  the  acufeness  of  Vol- 

•  la  fact,  we  had  then  in  Englitnil,  with  few  excepliauB,  only^apurioug  oi  dsmo^d 
VDtks,  and  noiiQ  but  second  or  Ihicd.rate  picturea  of  the  greater  masters.  But  the 
■toim  WBB  ut  hand  which  braught  them  to  our  shores  ;  and  attec  the  eihibilion  of  (he 
Orieaol  gallei;  broke  the  spell  that  bo  long  blinded  UH,  the  convulaioQS  of  Italy,  and 
tia  consequent  cliatress  of  her  nobility,  made  our  cloudy  and  gmoky  citiei  as  lich  in 
moaumeata  afteal  art — 

'  As  is  the  ooiy  bottom  of  the  sea 
In  enaken  wredis  and  BumlosB  treaxtirei.' 
Thti  homebred  artista  and  unateuis  alike  could  now  see  the  truth  of  all  that  thej  had 
heard  about  Italian  perfection,  and  learned  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  phanlom 
which  they  had  worshipped  in  its  stead.  The  works  of  Reynolds  sfood  the  test,  and 
rose  in  price  and  in  public  eBtimation.  So  did  those  of  Gainsborough  and  one  or  two 
olhen;  and  modem  art  t>et;aine,  in  coascquetice,  a  subject  of  enhghtened  attenlion. 
lAud  wsa  the  competition  for  awhile,  and  fierce  the  war,  which  raged  between  un- 
ptoftstional  criticimn  and  academical  aludents,  and  many  were  the  stories  of  eminent 
Connoisaeun,  who  mistook  copies  for  originals,  which  were  promntgaled  by  angry  and 
Mglectsd  orliats,  and  enjoyed  by  the  laughing  world,  who  knew  and  caied  little  about 
the  oBair.  This  obvious  and  hackneyed  ridicule  ia  degenerating  into  cant, — the  real 
absurdity  lies  not  in  making  the  mistake,  but  in  dcfendrng  and  persisting  in  it  against 
eoDvicliun.  There  is  in  many  a  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  tendency  to  prefer, 
pa  this  andatbeisub)ect9,the  technical  judgment  of  the  professors  to  that  of  the  mere 
lUtmirers  of  art,  and  great  lias  been  the  triumph  over  our  stupid  and  ignorant  enjr- 
tmcfli,  y«flin  ttmert  in  noimrl .'  We  happen  to  recollect  that  a  pictiu-e,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Angeistein  at  a  considerable  price,  on 
tlw  faith  of  its  origiuality,  which  was  vouched  for  by  West  and  Lawrence, — and  not 
by  the  connoisseurs  or  dealers, — as  a  work  of  Correggio ;  the  well-known  original 
was  afterwards  found  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Jusejih  Buonaparte's  carriage  at 
Vitloria,  and  is  now  at  Apsley  House.  The  copy  was  since  put  up  lo  sale,  and  bought 
in  wa  believe  <br  3(U.  West,  to  bis  dying  day,  was  so  sore  about  it,  that  he  stoutly 
ntintaiiwd,  iu  spits  of  its  manifest  palpable  inferiority,  that  it  was  a  duplicate  by  the 
mutet's  hand, — as  if  such  a  duplicate  could  have  existed  so  longunkaona.  I.b«- 
Mnee  showed  more  tact  as  well  as  candour.    When  ta^edwith  the  mistake  he  smiled, 

~  aiuw«i«d  in  our  hearing, '  Well,  the  picture  wa«  exactly  like  mail  of  the  elAtr 
tggiot  that  I  bad  seeu  when  I  vouched  fur  it.' 
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ttire  had  pointed  out  its  consequences  in  Fmnce^  and  the  sound 
good  sense  of  Hogarth  predicted  some  of  its  dangers  in  Eng- 
land. The  following  vigorous  and  spirited  sentences  are  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Cunningham  from  his  writings ;  they  have  been 
amply  verified  by  the  event. 

'  The  institution  will  serve  to  raise  and  pension  a  few  bustling  and 
busy  men^  whose  whole  employment  will  be  to  tell  a  few  simple  stu* 
dents  when  a  leg  is  too  long,  or  an  arm  too  short.  More  will  flock  to 
the  study  of  art  than  what  genius  sends  ;  the  hope  of  profit,  or  the 
thirst  of  distinction,  will  induce  parents  to  push  their  offspring  into 
the  lec|ttr9*room,  and  many  will  appear  and  but  few  be  worthy. 
Portrait-painting  has  succeeded,  and  ever  will  succeed,  better  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  demand  will  continue  as 
new  faces  come  into  the  market,  Portrait-painting  is  one  of  the 
ministers  of  vanity,  and  vanity  is  a  muSificent  patroness ;  historical 
painting  seeks  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  dead,'  and  the  dead  are 
very  indifferent  paymasters.  Paintings  are  plentiful  enough  in  Eng- 
land to  keep  us  from  the  study  of  nature  ;  but  students  who  confine 
their  studies  to  the  works  of  the  dead,  need  never  hope  to  live  them- 
selves ;  they  will  learn  little  more  than  the  names  of  the  painters : 
true  painting  can  only  be  learnt  in  one  school,  and  that  is  kept  by 
nature.' 

We  have,  in  fact,  repeated  in  painting  what  had  been  done  for 
poetry  in  our  universities,  and  for  eloauence  by  the  Academy  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  we  mistook  the  knowledge  of  art,  which  academiefi( 
cafi  teach,  for  the  practice  of  it,  which  is  only  learnt  elsewhere. 

There  is  certainly  a  considerable  difference,  and  there  always 
will  be,  between  the  encouragement  of  artists  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  art ;  but  in  their  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  encou- 
ragement, both  connoisseurs  and  students  have  shown  some  in- 
consistency. The  Mecaenases  of  painting  and  of  poetry  have  ever 
been  laughed  at  for  patronizing  mediocrity,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  no  single  work  of  acknowledged  genius  can  be  cited,  the 
author  of  which  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  grievously 
in  want  of  a  dinner,  or  of  something  hardly  less  necessary  to  his 
comfort.  But  who  does  not  see  that,  in  many  of  these  instances, 
the  patronage  itself  must  have  produced  the  mediocrity — the 
starvation  stimulated  the  genius  ?  Now^  in  the  fine  arts,  excellence 
alone  is  valuable  ; — a  middling  table  is  better  than  a  bad  one^  but 
9,  middling  poem  is  worse,  for  it  gives  less  amusement.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  recollect  that  the  arts  themselves  began  almost 
everywhere  in  great  humility.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  earliest  and 
noblest  schools  of  statuary  in  Greece  arose  among  the  braziers  of 
Sicyon  and  Egina ;  the  gates,  worthy  of  Paradise,  in  Florence, 
began  in  the  work  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Pisa  ;  in  England,  painting 
was  contracted  for  by  the  yard,  and  the  Oerman  Httnting  in 
toater-workf  and  the  slight  drolferies  for  which  mancMrs  would 
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ilow  be  mortgaged,  and  voluniea  written,  were  only  preferred 
Sir  Jolin  FalslaHf  to  Dame  Qiiicklj's  flea-bitten  tapestry,  because 
they  were  dieaper.  As  pictures  advance  in  price  and  estima- 
tion, aspirants  multiply  and  academies  are  founded  ;  more  money 
than  ever  is  annually  expended  in  their  purchase,  but  Miss 
Marlineau  would  be  appalled  by  the  accelerated  rate  at  which  they 
seem  to  be  produced.  No  portion  of  the  human  race  presses 
so  forcibly  upon  the  average  means  of  subsistence  as  the  species 
of  which  we  write  ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when,  as  it 
appears  from  these  records,  almost  every  Academician  is  a 
genius, — every  genius  the  founder  of  a  school  of  painting — and 
every  scholar  ambitious,  in  his  turn,  to  rise  the  Reynolds  of  some 
future  age,  and  give  birth  to  a  progeny  at  least  as  numerous  ? 
What  an  illustration  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Malthus 
what  an  opportunity  for  applying  the  preventive  check  !  Alas  !■ 
'  .   ,  .  .  each  man's  merit  is  not  hard  to  find. 

But  each  man's  secret  standard  is  his  mind; 
That  casting  weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness, 
This  none  can  gratify,  for  none  can  guess.' 

In  the  life  and  history  of  Reynolds  we  have  the  contrast 
between  theory  and  practice.  Unwilling  to  vaunt  the  style 
he  himself  adopted,  and  half  unconscious  of  his  own  excellence, 
he  keenly  felt  and  enjoyed  the  merits  of  others,  and  continued, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  to  enrich  his  native  country  with  pic- 
tures that  rival  in  effect  whatever  was  produced  in  the  Venetian 
school,  while  he  recommended  in  his  discourses  the  severer  graces 
o  flhe  Roman.  For  years  the  town  rung  with  praises  of  the 
grand  style  of  art  and  Michael  An  gel  o,  as  the  Parsonage  ofWake- 
£eld  did  with  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses,  after  the 
visit  of  the  London  lady.  Of  his  audience,  few  were  likely  to 
see,  fewer  still  to  understand,  and  perhaps  not  one  to  imitate,  the 
illustrious  works  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Sistine — but  all  could 
talk  about  them,  and  fully  did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

Milton  and  Michael  Augelo  excelled  in  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  each  had  a  style  peculiarly  appropriate  to  its  expression, 
fiut  it  is  because  it  is  appropriate  that  the  style  of  either  is  valu- 
able. The  grandeur  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls,  transferred  to 
meaner  mortals,  becomes  that  of  Glumdalclitch  and  the  court  of 
Brobdignag.  What  would  be  the  efiect  of  teaching  the  youth- 
ful poet  to  study  Milton's  or  Homer's  style  when  labouring  to 
express  his  own  ideas?  We  may  judge  of  it,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  daily  efforts  of  the  cockney  muses  to  travestie  the  language 
of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth.  Propriety  of  style,  whether 
in  writing  or  in  painting, — that  which  communicates  with  clear- 
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ness,  readiness,  and  energy  the  conceptions  of  the  mind; — will 
always  be  an  invaluable  charm  ;  nor  let  the  artist  be  discouraged 
who  attains  it  first  in  its  less  exalted  forms,  provided  he  attains  it 
thoroughly.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  were  the  prolusions  of 
him  who  gave  us  Paradise  Lost;  and  the  only  man  who  could 
describe  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  was  he  who  painted  Andro- 
mache with  so  much  tenderness,  Helen  with  such  matchless  grace, 
and  Thersites  with  such  bitter  truth. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  such  acquirements  ;  the  student  who 
wbuld  possess  them  must  enlarge  his  mind  by  general,  not  exclusive, 
observation, — must  see,  think,  compare^  and  labour  for  himself, 
— must  practise  by  day  till  he  acquires  precision  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression, and  meditate  by  night  till  he  enriches  his  imagination, 
with  all  the  stores  of  memory.  Indeqd,  when  we  consider  the 
various  qualifications  that  must  combine  to  form  even  a  tolerably, 
good  pamter,  our  wonder  is,  not  that  such  numbers  fail,  but 
that  so  many  have  succeeded.  The  poet,  at  all  events,  communi- 
cates his  thoughts  in  the  language  he  has  practised  from  his 
infancy ;  biit  how  shall  the  painter  acquire  the  facility  of  design 
and  skill  in  colouring,  which  constitute  the  language  of  his  art  ? 
Early  and  unremitted  practice  can  alone  give  him  the  ready 
power  of  correct  delineation^  and  the  toil  of  such  practice,  if. 
he  is  poor,  will  not  support  him, — if  he  is  rich,  will  probably 
disgust  him  almost  at  the  threshold.  Would  he  then  launch 
into  historical  or  poetic  composition? — ^let  him  reflect  that,  till 
he  can  readily  and  correctly  delineate  the  things  he  sees,  it 
is  in  vain  that  he  will  attempt  to  give  shape  and  substance 
to  the  visions  of  his  fancy.  If  his  portraits  are  defective,  his 
saints  and  angels  must  be  detestable.  Is  he  ambitious  of  em- 
bodying the  grandeur  of  his  conception  on  a  large  scale  ? — let  him 
try  his  faculties  by  an  easier  test,  and  prepare  his  finished  sketch 
on  a  smaller  pannel.  If  his  design  and  composition  be  perfect, 
he  may  yet  fail, — but  if  they  be  bad,  he  cannot  possibly  succeied. 
Till  the  hand  readily  and  spontaneously  obeys  the  painter's  eye, 
it  will  mislead  the  mind  into  working  at  random.  This,  then,  is 
the  true  advantage  of  painting  portraits,  whatever  may  be  the  vanity 
or  stupidity  of  ordering  them.  By  working  on  these,  the  aspirant, 
while  he  obtains  the  maintenance  he  wants,  may  perfect  himself  in 
surmounting  many  of  the  difficulties  of  bis  art.  Who,  indeed, 
have  painted  portraits  better  than  Raphael,  Titian,  and, Velasquez  ? 
To  such  study  we  owe  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  such 
practice  have  they  been  acquired.  With  the  power  of  correctly 
and  accurately  delineating  what  he  sees,  the  man  of  real  talent 
will  try  to  catch  the  characteristic  expression  of  the  speaking 
countenance ;  he  will  thus  learn  to  paint  from  recollection  what 
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pleasing  picture,  he  must  learn  to  leave  out  defects  aiid  yet  pre- 
serve the  likeness  ;  a  practice  which  at  least  will  teach  him  to  ob- 
serve with  minute  accuracy  on  what  lineaments  the  main  stamp 
and  character  of  the  countenance  really  depend.  There  are  few 
things  more  difficult  of  acquirement,  and  yet,  in  the  portraits  by 
some  of  our  own  artists,  how  completely  has  all  this  been  attained  ! 
There  is  no  surer  step  to  the  representation  of  history  or  poetry 
if  a  man  has  the  genius  to  conceive  them.  But  no  !  his  rooms 
will  soon  be  crowded  by  the  vanity  of  the  town, — his  prices  will 
be  raised,— money,  the  bane  of  nobler  views,  will  fill  his  pockets, 
or  at  least  those  of  his  dependents,  while  his  own  desires  expand, — 
lie  wislies  to  become  a  dandy,  an  epicure,  or  a  gentleman  '  A 
lionups  fortan.es  f  ruins  himself,  perhaps,  by  his  own  extravagance, 
— contmues  to  make  portraits,  and  takes  three  times  more  orders 
at  half-price  than  he  can  live  to  finish, — executes  beautiful 
heads  to  which  his  scholars  put  bodies,  and  then  leaves  his  sur- 
viving admirers  to  lament  the  bad  taste  of  the  country  ihat  gives 
no  encouragement  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  We  do 
not  wonder  much  that  gentlemen  prefer  the  likeness  of  their  wives, 
or  perchance  their  mistresses,  to  the  Siege  of  Troy  or  even  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  picture,  like  the  town,  may  not  be 
taken  for  ten  years,  and  the  real  day  of  judgment  may  arrive  before 
its  image. 

We  entirely  agree  then  with  our  author,  (vol.  i.,  page  322) 
tiiat  the  main  doctrine  of  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses,  elegant  as  they 
Are,  and  embracing  much  sound  criticism,  corresponds  not  either 
'■H'itii  the  character  of  English  art,  or  the  detennined  taste  of  the 
country; — but  admirably  did  his  practice  correspond  with  both, 
and  raised  them  to  a  height  which  we  fear  they  may  not  be  des- 
tined to  reach  again.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cunningham  in  criti- 
his  theory,  as  distinguished  from  his  practice ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  him,  that  a  want  of  lof^y  conception  was  that 
which  disqualitied  Reynolds,  in  his  own  opinion,  for  the  style 
of  Raphael :  we  should  rather  attribute  the  course  he  took  to  his 
■consciousness  of  deficiency  in  correct  facility  of  drawing,  for  on 
this  the  charm  of  Raphael's  frescoes  depends,  and  this  it  was  now 
too  late  for  Reynolds  to  learn, 

After  he  returned  from  Italy,  his  talents  soon  raised  him  to  that 
estimation  which  he  lived  but  to  justify  and  increase.  Who  nov» 
femembers  Liotard,  who,  as  a  novelty  and  a  lion,  shared  with  him 
for  a  moment  the  celebrity  of  the  metropolis?  His  manners  and 
conversation,  his  pure  and  modest  life,  and  unrivalled  talent,  drew 
round  him  whatever  was  worth  courting  in  the  society  of  London, 
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and  beloved  in  thdt  circle,  he  continued  to  adorn  it  till,  in  his 
turn,  he  descended  to  the  grave.  The  friend  of  Burke,  of  Johnson, 
and  of  Windham,  wants  no  vouchers  for  his  private  character  ;  thb 
lovers  of  art  will  find  his  best  eulogium  in  his  paintings. 

His  acquaintance  with  Johnson  began  in  1754,  and  after  ex- 
tracting from  Boswell  the  Well-known  anecdote  about  thfe  reading 
of  the  Life  of  Savage,  our  authdi*  proceeds  with  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Ddctor,  which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  entirely 
understand. 

*  The  rough  and  saturhine  Johnson  was  very  unlike  the  soft,  the 
graceful,  and  flexible  Reynolds.  The  foimer,  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  his  time  for  wit,  wisdom,  various  knowledge,  and  original 
vigour  of  genius,  had  lived  neglected — ^nay^  spurned  by  the  opulent 
and  the  titled — ^till  his  universal  fame  forced  him  on  them.*--^ 
p.  248. 

Johnson,  we  all  know^  began  life  in  obscurity;  he  was  poor,  and 
far  removed  from  the  intercourse  of  '  the  opulent  and  the  titled/ 
Can  Mr.  Cunningham  blame  them  for  not  discovering  his  geniuA 
before  he  had  published  those  works  by  which  alone  his  very  ex<- 
istence  could  be  revealed  to  them  ?  If>  indeed^  the  celebrated  *  Duck^ 
which  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on,'  had  introduced  him,  as  an  infant 
prodigy,  to  some  high-born  blue-stocking,  who  would  have  under- 
taken his  education,  and  circulated  his  juvenile  poems,  '  the  opu- 
lent and  the  titled'  might  have  escaped  this  censure;  but  we 
should  not  have  had  '  Rasselas/  or  the  ^  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and 
Johnson  would  not  have  a  tomb  with  those  that  are  honoured  iil 
the  land.  But  it  did  turn  out  that,  when  the  genius  was  showfl| 
it  was  most  abundantly  recognised  and  honoured — and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  which  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  does  not  feel  the 
force. 

•  When,  after  life  was  half  spent  in  toil  and  sorrow,  he  ttrhe 
forth  at  length  from  his  obscurity,  he  spread  constematidn  attiong 
the  polished  circles  by  his  uncouth  shape  and  gestures,  more  by  his 
ready  and  vigorous  wit^  and  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  sarcasmi 
made  doubly  keen  and  piercing  by  learning.  His  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  soothe  the  proud  by  assentation,  or  the  beau- 
tiful by  fine  speeches.  He  appeared  among  men  not  to  win  his  way 
leisurely  to  the  first  place  by  smiles  and  bows  ;  but  to  claim  it,  take 
it,  and  keep  it,  as  the  distinction  to  which  he  was  born,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  too  long  defrauded.* — p.  S4S. 

Now,  who  reads  this,  without  perceiving  that  the  tone,  tte 
manners,  and  peculiarities  of  Johnson,  were  powerful  obstacles  to 
his  reception  ?  It  is  true  that  his  genius  triumphed  over  them  alt ; 
that  he  was  not  only  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  revei'ed  for  his 
piety,  but  admired  and  cultivated  for  his  wit  and  eloquetice. 
But  the  opportunity  of  displaying  these  was  probably  retarded  by 
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coarse  and  diclatonal  ill-breeding  of  the  possessor,  the  elTed 
of  conscious  lalent  and  of  a  vulgar  origin,  and  his  merit  Wi 
have  been  sooner  known  had  it  been  more  amiably  accompac 
We  yield  to  none  in  the  veneration  paid  to  that  great  name,  biW 
we  claim  for  the  gentlemen  of  England  the  merit  of  appreciatio) 
virtue  and  talents  when  they  really  are  proved,  and  we  warn  theg^ 
against  presuming  their  existence  before  the  proof  is  clear.  Ttii 
danger  lies  the  other  way.  We  hear  enough  of  genius — 
Each  mother  claims  it  for  her  booby  son  ; 
Each  widow  claims  it  for  the  best  of  men. 
For  him  she  mourns,  for  him  she  weds  again.' 
Painting  geniuses,  reading  such  a  passage  as  we  have  quoted,  may 
suppose  themselves  injured  after  the  fashion  of  Johnson,  by  not 
being  admitted  to  Almack's,  or  invited  to  dine  with  tlie  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  These  volumes  contain  more  than  one  example  of 
such  discontents.  Again,  we  say  let  geniuses  learn  wisdom  from 
Sir  Joshua,  and  the  consequence  of  wanting  it  from  Barry.  Good 
breeding,  good  nature,  and  kindly  feeling  will  create  friends  in 
every  class,  while  coarseness,  rudeness,  and  envy  will  counteract 
even  genius  and  wit,  vvhere  they  exist,  and  are  simply  odious  and 
contemptible  without  them. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  alleges,  that  '  disappoint- 
ment and  neglect  had  for  ever  roughened  Johnson,'  we  should 
like  to  hear  at  what  period  he  was  smooth  ?  Alas  1  the  sad  gifts 
of  Nature  were  the  causes  of  Johnson's  intiiniity  of  temper. 
We  know  not  only  what  he  did,  but  what  he  resisted,  and  how 
much  he  overcame  ;  and  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  shone  brightly 
through  the  cloud  of  melancholy,  and  the  disadvantage  of  early 
habits.  But  we  cannot  class  among  his  merits,  the  very  foibles 
which  were  disadvantageous  even  to  Johnson — nor  allow  respect- 
ful pity  to  pass  into  the  weakness  of  undistinguishing  admiration. 

The  friendship  of  Johnson  for  Reynolds  was  given  to  the  man, 
and  not  to  the  artist.  Johnson  certainly  undervalued  an  art 
which  he  talks  of,  in  his  letter  to  Baretli,  as  '  what  we  call  in  to  our 
assistance  to  rid  us  of  our  time.'  This  has  been  imputed  to  envy 
by  one  ingenious  biographer  ;  and  to  Johnson's  disgust  at  the 
personal  worthlessness  of  too  many  artists,  by  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Did  neither  of  them  recollect  that  Johnson  was  as  nearly  blind 
as  possible,  which  is,  at  least,  a  more  obvious  reason  for  his  not 
being  an  admirer  or  judge  of  painting? 

Mr.  Cunningham  (vol.  i,  p.  250)  seems  to  think  it  not  only 
i-emarkable,  but  astonishing,  that  Sir  Joshua  through  life  preferred 
to  the  company  of  men  employed  in  the  same  walk  with  himself, 
the  general  society  of  whatever  was  eminent  in  London,  and  lived 
with  men  of  literature  and  business,  rather  than  with  painters,  and 
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men  whose  talk  was  of  pictures.  Nothing  more  surely  marks  the 
elevation  and  scope  of  his  understanding.  No  man  could  be  more 
zealous  for  the  progress  of  the  art  he  loved^  none  more  assiduous 
in  its  cultivation.  When  we  reflect  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant demand  upon  his  time  for  portraits,  he  painted  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pictures  on  historical  or  fancy  subjects, 
many  of  them  of  the  greatest  excellence,  and  compare  these  with 
the  lofty  dreams  of  others,  which  at  best  ended  in  miserable  abor- 
tions, though  half  their  leisure  was  spent  in  meditating  on  them, 
and  the  other  half  in  writing  and  talking  of  them,  we  cannot 
accuse  him  of  neglecting  opportunities.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  these  were  the  works  of  a  man  whose  society  was  as 
acceptable  to  the  good,  the  learned,  and  the  wise,  as  his  pictures 
were  to  the  lovers  of  art.  But,  in  truth,  no  man  of  high  and  great 
attainments  ever  confines  his  admiration  of  genius  to  the  sphere 
in  which  he  himself  excels.  It  is  only  the  Cockney  Phoebus,  or 
the  College  pedant,  who  never  ranges  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
puny  Parnassus,  and  wastes  life  in  twaddUng  and  jangling  with  its 
inmates,  or  dirty  efforts  to  raise  himself  by  their  assistance.  The 
real  man  of  talent  leaves  his  art  in  his  study,  and  finds  its  materials 
in  the  world.  He  loves  to  contemplate  excellence,  in  pursuits 
most  alien  to  his  own,  but  which  it  is  his  province  to  illustrate  and 
portray.  Shakspeare  and  Homer  must  have  found  pleasure  in 
associating  with  mankind  of  all  classes.  Milton  was  a  stern  states- 
man and  an  active  politician.  Scott  despised  the  cant  of  literature, 
and  Byron  hated  it.  Did  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  live  much 
among  painters  ? — or  does  Mr.  Westmacott,  or  does  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's own  friend,  Mr.  Chantrey,  live  habitually  among  the 
sculptors  ?  Reynolds  knew  all  that  could  be  said,  or  at  least  was 
likely  to  be  said,  about  painting,  and  sought  and  found  in  Burke 
and  J  ohnson  what  the  academicians  had  not  to  bestow. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  are  few  and  well-known ;  the  excel- 
lence of  his  pencil  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  by  which  colours  are  blended  into  har- 
mony, and  the  fine  eye  with  which  he  preserved  the  scale  and  ar« 
rangement  of  these,  must  have  struck  every  lover  of  the  art  who 
has  witnessed  the  splendid  and  brilliant  effect  which  his  pictures 
produce  when  collected  (as  many  of  them  were  a  few  months  ago) 
within  the  walls  of  the  British  Institution.  Some  beauties  have 
indeed  been  lost,  from  the  perishable  colours  which  he  occasionally 
used,  but  enough  remains  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Cunningham's  sentence,  that  Sir  Joshua's  historic  pictures 
have  '  little  of  the  heroic  dignity  which  an  inspired  mind  breathes 
into  compositions  of  that  class.'  They  have  at  least  more  dignity 
than  any  painter  of  the  £nglish  school  has  hitherto  breathed  into 
such  subjects,  and,  what  is  better,  the  dignity  is  never  tKe^t<^v^ 
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dignity,  nor  contaminated  by  affectation.  It  is  indeed  leas  idei 
than  tliat  of  the  great  Italian  schools,  and  more  obviously  se- 
lected from  living  nature;  but  he  found  it  there,  and  not  in  the 
Opera  House,  the  usual  standard  of  grace  and  elegance  with  those 
who  know  no  better.  There  is  nothing  that  is  false  or  melo- 
dramatic in  his  representation. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  defend  Reynolds  from  some  minute 
criticism  which  has  found  its  way  into  these  pages.  Of  the  U  go- 
lino,  it  is  said,  that  '  he  looks  like  n  famished  mendicant  ;  deficient 
in  commanding  qualities  of  intellect,  and  regardless  of  his  dying 
children.'  Sir  Joshua  painted  the  same  head  in  his  picture  of  the 
Banished  Lord,  which  has  been  often  admired  for  the  lofty  resig- 
nation that  it  expresses.  He  repeated  it  in  several  sketches,  and, 
as  his  model  was  a  well-known  beggar,  the  criticism  was  obvious — 
but  Reynolds  was  not  mistaken  in  his  choice.  The  head  is  not 
devoid  of  intellectual  dignity;  and  who  espects  the  Count  not 
to  appear /am  tsAed,  when  dying  of  hunger  in  the  Torre  del  Fani^, 
or  his  looks  to  be  directed  to  his  children,  when  he  recollects  the 
horrible  description — 

'  lo  non  piangeva,  si  dentro  impietrai.' 
We  never  beheld  the  face  without  feeling  the  full  force  of  that 
immortal  line.  Again — in  a  group  of  Ckurily,  some  critic  had 
commended  the  affectionate  expression  of  the  Mother  to  the  chil- 
dren around  her.  Mr.  Cunningham  asks, '  where  is  the  charity  of 
a  mother  taking  care  of  her  own  children  ?  '  He  might,  however, 
have  commended  the  affection  with  which  she  fondles  the  children, 
which  this  critic,  but  not  the  painter,  mistook  for  her  own.  We 
will  not  pursue  these  trifling  oversights:  the  pictures  speak 
for  themselves;  and  in  the  words  of  Fielding,  we  assure  the 
reader,  that  '  if  he  has  seen  all  these  without  knowing  what 
beauty  is,  he  has  no  eyes  ;  if  without  feeling  its  power,  he  has  no 
heart.' 

As  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  historical  and  fancy  pictures,  often  studied 
,bi8  heads   from   real  life,  so  in   taking  portraits  he  not    unfre- 

Suentiy  tried  to  give  them  a  more  permanent  value,  by  connecting 
lem  with  poetical  or  imaginary  subjects.  Mr.  Cunningham  is 
unnecessarily  discomposed  at  this  mixed  practice.  The  best  his- 
torical painters  of  the  highest  schools  of  Italy  converted  pretty 
women,  generally  their  favourite  mistresses,  into  Madonnas  and 
saints;  and  we  have  seen  it  gravely  urged  by  the  Rev.  Vicar- 
Apoitotic  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  History  of  Winchester,  tiiat  Protest- 
tintiam  must  be  the  '  grave  of  sensibility,'  since  those  old  Italians' 
conceptions  of  divine  female  purity  and  piety  are  infinitely  more 
animated  than  the  rival  personifications  of  Mr.  West,  or  even  of 
Sir  Joshua.  Andrea  del  Sarlo  seems  not  to  have  been  so  judi- 
,ciouB.     His  model  was  his  wife,  as  may  be  seen  by  her  portrait, 
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now  in  tb^  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  She  is  not  very  attractive, 
and  yet,  by  ^leans  known  only  to  the  initiated^  had  great  sway  ov^r 
her  husband.  He  is  said  to  have  been  henpecked  into  this  choice 
of  a  model ;  but  we  observe  with  sorrow,  that  his  Madonnas,  though 
inspired  by  the  same  glowing  religion,  have  by  no  means  the  fer- 
vour of  Raphael's,  who  was  a  gay  bachelor.  The  devotion  of  Italy 
must  have  been  most  effectually  cooled,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  test 
of  Mengs's  Holy  Families,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  recent  schoo). 
Mr.  Cunningham,  however,  objects  that  a  modern  lord  would 
make  an  indifferent  Jupiter,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
their  lordships  ever  sat  to  Reynolds  in  that  character ;  though  we 
have  seen,  by  a  more  adventurous  artist,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  at- 
tended by  an  enormous  eagle,  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  our  noblest 
mansions,  in  the  capacity  of  that  commander-in-chief  of  gods  and 
men.  We  hope  the  fashion  is  not  likely  to  become  very  general. 
Pretty  women,  however,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Cunningham  can  say, 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  treated  as  goddesses,  and  even  as 
angels,  if  the  scrupulous  conscience  of  the  deputy  lord-chamberlain 
had  not  taken  alarm  at  the  profaneness  of  the  designation.  The 
exquisite  and  brilliant  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hale,  in  the  character  of 
Euphrosyne,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Lord  Harewood,  is  an  inimi- 
table example  of  Sir  Joshua's  success,  in  producing  a  splendid 
and  most  interesting  work  of  art,  thus  ingeniously  grafted  on  a 
likeness.  But  in  many  of  his  most  admired  and  popular  com* 
positions,  he  has,  in  fact,  pursued  the  same  plan.  The  Snake  in 
the  Grass,  a  painting  that  rivals  Titian  himself,  is  one  in  which 
the  Nymph  was  copied  from  actual  life.  Hope  nursing  Love 
— now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby — is  another, 
-—not  taken  merely,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  seems  to  suppose,  as  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Morris  the  actress,  but  because  Miss  Morris's 
face,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  one,  furnished  the  expression  he 
wanted  for  his  imagined  allegory.  The  deep  heartfelt  content  of 
the  girl  in  her  employment,  trying  to  repress  the  restless  mis- 
chief of  the  little  winged  urchin  at  her  bosom,  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  the  sweet  smile  of  her  lips ;  and  here  we  would  observe, 
that  nobody,  except  perhaps  Correggio^  ever  painted  smiles  like 
Sir  Joshua.  They  are  frequent  in  his  pictures,  and  are  always 
characteristic,  always  expressive  of  the  emotion  of  the  mind, 
which  it  was  his  object  to  represent,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
action.  They  are  smiles  of  affection,  of  simplicity,  of  playful 
cunning,  or  intelligence,  or  sensibility,  and  never  the  unmeaning 
simper  of  affectation,  or  the  mere  outbreak  of  animal  spirits  and 
hilarity.  With  all  his  brilliancy,  Lawrence  did  not  rival  him  in 
this  great  perfection. 

Sir  Joshua,  it  seems,  incurred  ip  some  degree  the  malevolence 
of  Gainsborough,  but  if  be  regretted,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
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returned  it,  and  how  he  deserved  it  we  are  not  told  : — but 
told,  '  that  when  Gainsborough  asked  sixty  guineas  for  his  "  Girl 
and  Pigs,"  Sir  Joshua  gave  him  a  hundred,'  and  fken  reminded, 
that  he  'could  afford  to  aid  him  both  in  fame  and  purse.'  This 
is  one  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  hints  which  we  cannot  approve  of — he 
has  evidently  allowed  himself  to  imbibe  from  certain  very  obscure 
sources,  what  we  must  call  a  narrow  prejudice  against  Sir  Joshua. 
In  trulh,  the  same  kind  spirit  appears  to  have  actuated  the  man 
through  life;  he  never  lost  a  friend  when  in  poverty,  or  forgot 
one  when  in  prosperity.  When  Madame  Le  Bruii  became  a  can- 
didate for  fame,  and,  on  the  strength  of  two  bad  French  portraits, 
the  lioness  of  the  day,  Reynolds  held  the  following  characteristic 
dialogue  with  Northcote: — 

'  "  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  them,  Sir  Joshua?  "  Reynolds — 
"  That  they  are  very  fine."  Norchcote— "  How  fine  ?"  Reynolds — 
"  As  fine  as  those  of  any  painter."  Northcote — "  As  fine  as  those  of 
any  painter  I — Do  you  mean  living  or  dead?"  Reynolds,  sharply — 
"  Either  living  or  dead."  Northcote — "  Good  God !  what,  as  fins 
Vandyke?"  Reynolds — "  Yes,  and  finer.'" — vol.  i.  p.  296. 
His  quiet  contempt  of  compeiilion  and  exaggeration  cannot 
more  strongly  marked ;  and  jet  because  Barry,  in  his  splenetic  c  _ 
ziness,  hated  Reynolds,  for  being  loved  by  Burke,  and  admired  by. 
the  world,  it  is  elsewhere  asserted,  and  it  is  insinuated  here,  that 
Reynolds  was  not  free  from  jealousy  of  Barry  !  We  cannot  read 
their  lives,  much  less  compare  their  works,  and  believe  in  these 
dreams  of  disappointed  artists,  or  the  gossip  of  partizans  in  an 
academy  ;  the  thing  is  impossible.  The  beautiful  eulogy  from  the 
pen  of  Burke,  with  which  Mr.  Cunningham  concludes  his  life 
of  Sir  Joshua,  will  be  remembered  long  after  these  petty  squab- 
bles are  forgotten  ;  and  let  it  not  be  unobserved,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  wisest,  kindest,  and  most  judicious  friend  that  poor  Barry 
ever  possessed,  or  ever  quarrelled  with. 

Every  mistaken  rule  which  Reynolds  had  ever  laid  down 
was  indeed  carried  into  its  full  effect  by  Barry  himself,  and 
every  wise  advice  which  Burke  gave,  or  Sir  Joshua  practised, 
as  certainly  neglected.  He  disdained  colouring,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  dignity  of  the  art,  of  which  it  is,  after  all,  the 
distinguishing  criterion.  As  even  Raphael  and  Michael  Ad- 
gelo  were  inferior  to  the  ancient  statuaries  in  ideal  beauty,  he 
raved  about  his  love  of  antiquity,  and  despised  Titian,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  and  all  that  Sir  Joshua  adored  in  private.  He 
dwelt  with  statues,  drawings  and  casts  from  the  antique;  painted 
the  death  of  General  IVolle,  and  represented  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  in  primitive  nudity,  after  llie  manner  of  the  ancients. 
With  Barry,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  an  aflVont,  a  controversy 
was  a  quarrel,  advice  an  insult,  and  competition  a  deadly  and  ir- 
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remissible  injury.  And  what  was  there  to  balance  all  these  social 
absurdities  and  annoyances  ?  He  could  talk  of  beauty  and  grace« 
but  he  could  represent  neither ;  and  his  boasted  visions,  when  trans- 
ferred to  canvass^  ended  in  an  extravagant  jumble  of  classical  com- 
mon-places, applied  as  preposterously  to  stupid  modem  allegories, 
as  the  naked  forms  of  the  palaestra  had  been  to  the  soldiers  who 
fought  on  the  Heights  of  Abram.  The  absurdities  of  his  pencil 
were,  with  equal  absurdity,  defended  by  his  pen,  as  if  we  could  be 
persuaded  or  scolded  into  admiration  of  works  which  must,  after  all, 
be  liked  or  disliked  for  their  own  impression.  The  true  apology  for 
Barry  is  in  the  state  of  mind,  which  Mr.  Southey's  narrative  fur- 
nished to  these  volumes  places  so  graphically  before  us.  The  co- 
existence of  partial  insanity  with  strong  and  powerful,  but  ill-directed 
talents,  is  unfortunately  too  common  to  excite  surprise,  and  too 
melancholy  not  to  claiml  forbearance.  As  a  warning,  indeed, 
Barry's  life  (very  amusingly  detailed  in  the  second  of  these  volumes) 
may  be  of  use,  otherwise  we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  the  low  price  of  admission  allowed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  as 
door-keeper  to  this  Temple  of  Fame.  We  assign  the  title  of 
eminent  artists  to  those  only  whose  works,  whether  applauded  or 
neglected  during  their  lives,  have  been  sought  after  and  valued 
since  their  decease.  Short  as  the  period  is  that  has  elapsed,  it  has 
been  enough  to  destroy  that  reputation,  the  child  of  party  spirit 
and  envy,  which  once  attached  to  Barry — and  it  is  rapidly  reducing 
to  their  true  dimensions  the  flighty  mediocrity  of  Romney,  and 
the  scientific  but  powerless  labour  of  West. 

The  best  of  Romney's  works  were  only  portraits  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton in  various  characters  ;  and  Lady  Uan^ilton  was  undoubtedly 
a  beautiful  woman  and  an  admirable  actress.  West  was  a  good 
and  amiable  man ;  his  vanity  was  so  mixed  with  good-nature  as 
to  be  simply  amusing ;  and  his  glorious  self-consequence  in  fan- 
cying that,  when  he  walked  with  Mr,  Fox  in  the  Louvre,  the 
crowds  that  followed  were  attracted  by  *  the  reputation  of  English 
artf'  is  indeed  quite  delightful.  Of  him  may  justly  be  said  what 
Mr.  Cunningham  somewhere  says  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  that  he 
mistook  the  knowledge  of  art  which  he  possessed  for  natural 
taS'te  and  genius.  He  understood  rules,  and  had  studied  compo- 
sition both  in  form  and  colouring ;  he  loved  his  art,  and  drew 
well.  His  small  finished  sketches,  and  his  death  of  Wolfe  and 
Battle  of  La  Hogue,  had  many  beauties,  and  few  faults  ;  but  the 
beauties  were  not  of  a  high  or  striking  order,  and  the  faults  were 
those  of  deficiency,  least  likely  to  be  remedied.  He  was  the  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  of  painting,  and,  with  all  the  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  painters  most  admired,  receives  now  much 
the  same  degree  of  attention  as  is  bestowed  on  the  congenial 
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{(oetry  of  the  medical  knight,  whose  i 
execution  was  as  prosuic  as  his  own. 

With  such  setitinieiits  oq  these  heroes  of  the  academy  we  cannot 
pursue  Mr.  Cuuningham  through  his  charitable  labours,  ia  de- 
tectiug  the  latent  excelteiicies  of  artists  whose  claims  rest  on  still 
lower  achievements,  or  even  on  one  or  two  lucky  pictures,  much 
less  on  what  has  ever  abounded^the  glory  of  unhnished  sketches 
— and  drawings,  which  might  have  become  good  pictures  if  their 
authors  had  but'  possessed  the  means  or  patience  to  complete 
them.  Lord  Aldborough  and  Lord  Buchan  delighted  in  Barry, — ■ 
Cumberland,  Hajley,  and  Miss  Seward  worshipped  Romney, — 
George  the   Third   himself  was  an  admirer  of  West, — but  we 

f refer  the  criterion  of   the   auctioU'room,  and  the  lists  of  Mr. 
hillips  and  Mr,  Christie. 

Gainsborough  daily  rises  in  price  and  estimation :  he  was  the 
£rst  of  our  painters  who  taught  his  countrymen  the  charm  of 
English  landscape.  Wilson  had  imported  to  our  shores  his  owd 
poetic  style,  formed  certainly  with  taste  and  skdl,  and  varied 
with  considerable  power  of  imagination,  but  yet  ideal,  and, 
though  not  servilely  copied  from  ttie  great  masters  of  Italy,  still 
formed  on  their  example,  and  compounded  of  their  materials. 
'  His  landscapes,'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  '  are  fanned  by  the  pure 
air,  warmed  with  the  glowing  sun,  tilled  with  the  ruined  temples, 
and  sparkling  with  the  wooded  streams  and  tranquil  lakes  of  that 
classic  region.'  They  are  so;  and  here  was  probably  one  of  the 
causes  why  the  English  public  were  unjustly  slow  in  appreciating 
his  real  merit.  A  few  of  his  works  were  well  sold,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  Italy,  but  the  de- 
mand was  soon  supplied;  and  the  insensibility  of  the  public  to 
exotic  beauties  left  him  very  undeservedly  in  indigence.  His  own 
personal  character,  however,  seems  to  have  been  partly  the  source 
of  this  neglect.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  he  was  coarse  and 
repulsive  in  his  manner,  or,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  prefers  to  ex- 
press it, 

'  that  he  was  a  lover  of  pfea*a7i(  company,'  (a  phrase  admitting  of  very 
various  construction,) '  a  drinker  of  ale  and  porter — one  who  loved  Ijois- 
terous  mirth  and  rough  humour,  and '  (as  he  adds  with  much  naivete^ 
'  such  things  are  not  always  found  in  society  which  calls  itself  select. 
What  then,'  be  says, '  could  the  artist  do  V 

Certainly,  with  such  tastes,  he  could  do  nothing  but  what  he  did  ; 
yet  it  was  quite  as  natural,  in  those  whose  habits  and  tastes  were 
different,  to  prefer  more  delicate  and  moderate  potations,  more 
polished  mirth,  and  company  which  /Aey  considered  as  pleasant: 
and  even  Reynolds  might  be  excused  tor  disliking  the  man  who 
must  equally  have  disliked  what  such  a  man  would  call  the  dulness 
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of  Reynolds'  best  society.  Mr.  Cunningham  may  be  assured 
t|)at  genius^  far  superior  to  any  which  Wilson  ever  possessed^  will 
not  make  a  genflemav  (and  Reynolds  was  in  all  respects  one) 
associate  with  companions  of  low,  coarse  and  repulsive  habits. 
As  mere  lions,  they  may  for  a  while  be  indulged  and  siared 
at^  but  the  novelty  once  over,  the  disgust  returns,  and  after 
being  tolerated  for  a  while  through  compassion,  in  itself  humi- 
liating, they  are  at  last  left  to  more  congenial  allies.  We 
blame  the  world  for  not  buying  good  pictures,  but.  we  cannot 
condemn  them  for  avoiding  bad  company.  That  Reynolds's  dis' 
like  went  further  has  not  at  least  been  shown ;  and  that  he  was 
not  an  undiscriminating  admirer  of  Wilson's  paintings  is  unfairly 
ascribed,  we  think,  to  *  cautious  malignity,'  and  a  wish  to  *  damn 
with  faint  praise.'  The  lecture  on  which  this  charge  is  founded 
was,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  himself  admits,  not  delivered  till  Wilson 
was  dead,  and  it  could  not  hurt  him,  and  yet  its  language  proves, 
as  he  supposes,  an  old  and  rooted  spleen.  That  Reynolds  was 
actuated  by  such  motives  we  do  not  believe.  Sir  Joshua's  criticism 
on  the  Niobe  appears  to  us  much  more  just  than  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's ;  but  at  any  rate,  before  it  can  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
malevolence^  it  must  be  proved  not  only  false,  but  insincere.  It 
is  singular  enough  that  in  this  part  of  Cunmngham's  narrative 
Reynolds  should  be  charged  with  extolling  Gainsborough  out  of 
envy  to  Wilson  ;  and  that  be  shpuld  be  charged  just  as  broadly 
with  envying  Gainsborough  himself,  in  a  subsequent  page.  Well 
might  Reynolds  prefer  the  society  he  lived  in  to  that  of  his  brothers 
in  art.  Even  his  wise  and  sensible  reserve  was  a  wound  to  their 
self-complacency,  and  every  criticism  a  presumed  mark  of  his  envy 
or  an  invidious  eulogy  on  some  hated  rival.  His  patience  and 
forbearance  were  more  admirable  than  his  paintings. 

With  all  his  merit  there  is  a  heaviness  and  opacity  in  much 
of  the  colouring  of  Wilson  which  Gainsborough  avoided ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  truth  of  representation  in  Gains- 
borough which  even  Wilson  had  not  attained.  The  peasantry,  the 
woodsj  and  cottages  of  England  were  his  materials,  and  he  had 
studied  them  from  childhood.  Luckily,  too,  no  systems  of  ideal 
beauty  in  this  department  of  the  art  had  limited  its  range  to  the 
precincts  in  which  Claude,  Poussin,  or  Salvator  had  excelled. 
Ruysdaeh  Cuyp,  and  Hobbima,  Ostade  and  Rembrandt  had 
already  proved  the  extent  of  its  domain,  and  Gainsborough 
ranged,  like  them,  through  its  wild  and  sequestered  scenery.  He 
saw  nature  also  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  retaining  all  the  appearance 
of  homely  truth,  reflected  it  with  increased  beauty  and  more 
forcible  expression.  There  is  a  fine  selection  of  real  life  about 
bis  peasantry,  and  of  real  scenery  in  his  landscape,  more  impressive, 
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because  apparently  more  unstudied  and  fresher,  than  the  elaborate 
though  poetic  compositions  of  Wilson.  If  there  is  less  elevation 
in  his  conceptions,  there  is  more  of  facility,  exuberance,  and  vigour 
m  the  expression  of  them.  These  are  all  merits  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  more  easily  and  more  exten- 
sively recognized  by  untutored  minds.  They  are  also  united  to 
others  more  immediately  technical, — a  clearness  and  trantipareucy 
both  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  that  magical  luce  di  de.ntro  in  some 
of  his  pictures,  which  marks  the  great  masters  of  colour,  and  gives 
to  his  sunshine  and  shadow  the  eifect  of  reality.  What  Gray's 
Elegy  did  for  our  peasantry,  was  achieved  with  perhaps  hardly 
less  success  by  the  pencil  of  Gainsborough, 

We  owe  much  to  the  last  hero  of  Cunningham's  third  volume 
— Fuseli;  he  exemplitied  most  of  the  problems  which  artists 
and  sometimes  authors  lind  it  difficult  tu  solve.  His  hand 
was  ready  and  his  sketches  clever, — his  diction  fluent,  and 
his  love  of  art  undoubted, — but  he  was  the  dupe  of  a  false  system, 
and  mistook  himself  for  a  man  of  genius,  soaring  beyond  human 
ken  into  the  deep  serene  of  the  empyrean,  when  he  was  only 
skimming  about  the  dark  and  narrow  circle  of  his  own  cloudy  me- 
taphysica.  Who  does  not  perceive  in  his  designs  the  abortive 
efforts  of  an  inadequate  imagination  to  embody  ideas  confusedly 
conceived,  and  after  all  incapable  of  being  represented  ?  To  fail 
in  great  attempts  may  be  the  fate  of  a  gigantic  mind,  but  it 
is  only  a  weak  undeistanding  that  is  in  danger  of  straining  at 
impossibilities.  When  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us  that  his  '  co- 
louring is  like  his  design,'  we  perfectly  agree  with  him,  and  also 
that  it  is  original,  for  it  is  entirely  unnatural.  We  do  not, 
assuredly,  know  the  shape  or  complexion  of  Milton's  Satan  or 
Hamlet's  Ghost,  but  our  respect  for  their  characters  prevents  us 
from  accepting  Mr,  Fugeli's  report  of  their  appearance.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Egypt  had  anticipated  bis  great  discovery 
in  the  representation  of  supernatural  personages,  and  we  recom- 
mend their  practice,  as  even  more  compendious  and  intelligible 
than  his.  In  Belzoni's  tomb,  and  in  many  others  still  extant,  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  are  represented  as  pea-green, — a  still  more 
superuatural  colour  than  that  which  distinguishes  them  in  I'useli's 
works.  But  his  mortals  are  almost  of  the  same  hue  with  his 
archangeU,  and  the  painters  of  Pharaoh  had  more  variety.  The 
gmius  of  Fuseli  has  been  praised — and  his  is  not  a  solitary  case 
— by  men  who  confound  the  delirium  of  a  common,  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  lofty  mind  ;  but  we  are  astonished  at  the  limited 
range,  no  less  than  at  the  flighty  absurdity,  of  his  extravagance. 
He  is  the  Macpherson  of  his  art ;  and,  indeed,  his  writing  is  some- 
what akin  to  his  painting.     We  fear  Mr.  Cunningham  himself 
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quotes  the  following  passage  because  he  thinks  it  fine.  There 
is^  indeed,  '  a  power  in  his  diction/  for  it  has  blinded  his  admirer 
to  his  want  of  meaning ;  or^  if  it  has  a  meaning,  we  shall  be  most 
thankful  for  a  translation  of  it  into  any  comprehensible  dialect  of 
English  or]  of  Greek : — 

'  Form,  in  its  widest  meaning,  the  visible  universe  that  envelopes 
our  senses,  and  its  counterpart,  the  invisible  one,  that  agitates  our 
mind  with  visions  bred  on  sense  by  fancy,  are  the  element  and  realm 
of  invention:  it  discovers,  selects,  combines  the  possible,  the  probable, 
the  known,  in  a  mode  that  strikes  with  an  air  of  truth  and  novelty. 
Possible,  strictly,  means  an  effect  derived  from  a  cause,  a  body  com- 
posed of  materials,  a  coalition  of  forms  whose  union  or  co-agency 
imply  in  themselves  no  absurdity,  no  contradiction :  applied  to  our 
art,  it  takes  a  wider  latitude ;  it  means  the  representation  of  effects 
derived  from  causes,  or  forms  compounded  from  materials  heteroge- 
neous and  incompatible  among  themselves,  but  rendered  so  plausible 
to  our  senses,  that  the  transition  of  one  part  to  another  seems  to  he 
accounted  for  by  an  air  of  organization,  and  the  eye  glides  imper- 
ceptibly, or  with  satisfaction,  from  one  to  the  other,  or  over  the  whole : 
that  this  was  the  condition  on  which,  and  the  limits  within  which,  the 
ancients  permitted  invention  to  represent  what  was  strictly  speaking 
impossible,  we  may  with  plausibility  surmise  from  the  picture  of 
Zeuxis,  described  by  Lucian  in  the  memoir  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
that  painter's  name,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  first  adventurers  in 
this  species  of  imagery.  Zeuxis  had  painted  a  family  of  Centaurs : 
the  dam,  a  beauti^l  female  to  the  middle,  with  the  lower  parts 
gradually  sliding  into  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  a  young  Thessalian 
mare,  half  reclined  in  playful  repose,  and  gently  pawing  the  velvet 
ground,  offered  her  human  nipple  to  one  infant  centaur,  whilst  another 
greedily  sucked  the  feline  udder  below,  but  both  with  their  eyes 
turned  up  to  a  lion  whelp  held  over  them  by  the  male  centaur,  their 
father,  rising  above  the  hillock  on  which  the  female  reclined, — a  grim 
feature,  but  whose  ferocity  was  somewhat  tempered  by  a  smile.' — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  312,313. 

We  particularly  recommend  the  picture  of  Zeuxis,  as  described 
by  Fuseli,  to  the  students  of  our  poetic  school  of  art.  It  will 
have  all  the  relish  of  the  celebrated  Roman  dinner  in  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  even  though  some  ignoble  brother  of  the  brush 
may  be  tempted  in  contemplating  it  to  exclaim  with  poor  Pallet, 
'  Bless  me  !  what  beastly  fellows  these  ancients  were  ! '  Again 
we  say  that  we  thank  Fuseli.  He  cured  us  of  supernatural  aspi- 
rations— he  cured  us  of  the  systematic  sublime  and  beautiful, — he 
showed  us  the  superiority  even  of  common  nature  to  the  self- 
excited  enthusiasm  of  prosaic  minds.  He  died  at  eighty-four,  an 
age  nearly  equal  to  that  attained  by  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  left  above  eight  hundred  sketches,  and  pictures  numerous 
enough,  but  of  which  we  believe  not  one,  if  exhibited  without  his 
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name,  would  now  pay  for  ihe  paint  and  canvass  which  were  wasted 
on  it.  Yet  he  drew  well,  and  with  ease,  and  descanted  readily 
and  justly  on  others,  when  not  warped  by  his  own  narrow  theories. 
At  tifty,  married  as  he  was  to  a  kind  and  faithful  woman,  who 
'  worshipped  his  genius,'  as  Mr.  Cunningham  assures  us,  though 
'  without  high  birth  or  delicate  breeding,'  he  became  at  tirst  sight 
the  object  of  one  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft's  numerous  al^'ections. 
Mr.  Cunningham  shall  tell  the  sequel.  Our  friend  Allan,  on 
this  and  some  other  occasions,  displays  a  spirit  of  scepticism 
as  to  appearances  and  consequentes,  infinitely  amiable,  but  indi- 
cating more  familiarity  with  clay  models  alid  mafble  philosophers 
than  their  prototypes  of  flesh  and  blood.  We  pity  poor  Mrs. 
Fuselt,  but  the  story  is  irresistible  : — 

'  At  the  table  of  Johnson,  the  hookseller,  Fuseli  was  a  frequent 
guest,  and  in  all  conversations  that  passed  there  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant.  There  he  met  his  friend  Armstrong,  who  praised  him  in 
the  journals  ;  Wol  cot,  whom  he  hated  ;  and  Mary  Wols  tone  craft,  who 
at  the  first  interview  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  her  love.  The 
French  revolution  was  at  that  time  giving  hopes  to  the  young  and 
fears  to  the  old.  Fuseli  was  slightly  smitten;  but  the  cap  of  liberty 
itself  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  heart  as  well  a.s  the  head  of  the 
lady ;  who  conducted  herself  as  if  it  were  absurd  to  doubt  that  the 
new  order  of  things  had  loosened  ail  the  old  moral  obligations,  and 
that  marriage  was  but  one  of  those  idle  ceremonies  now  disposed  of 
for  ever  by  the  new  dispensation  of  Lepaux  and  hia  brethren.  With 
such  notions  Mary  Wolstonecraft  cast  bold  eyes  upon  the  Shak- 
speare  of  canvass.  And  he,  instead  of  repelling,  as  they  deserved, 
those  ridiculous  advances,  forthwith,  it  seems,  imagined  himself  pos. 
seBsed  with  the  pure  spirit  of  Platonic  love — assumed  the  languid 
air  of  a  sentimental  Corydon — exhibited  artificial  raptures,  and  revived 
in  imagination  the  fading  fires  of  his  youth.  Vet  Mrs.  Fuseli  ap- 
pears to  have  had  little  serums  cause  for  jealousy  in  this  mutual  at- 
tachment.'— vol.  iii.  p.  297. 

Mr.  Cunningham  then  introduces  the  following  quotation  from 
'  The  i_,ife  of  Mrs.  Wolstouecraft.'  Could  he  transcribe  the  pas- 
sage without  laughing  ? 

'  She  saw  Mr.  Fuseli  frequently ;  he  amused,  delighted,  and  instructed 
her.  As  a  painter,  ithe  could  not  but  wish  to  see  his  works,  and  conse- 
quently to  frequent  his  house ;  she  visited  him ;  her  visits  were  re- 
turned, Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  their  years,  Mary  was  not 
of  n  temper  to  live  upon  terms  of  so  much  intimacy  with  a  man  of  merit 
and  genius  without  loving  him.  The  delight  she  enjoyed  in  his  society 
she  transferred  by  waociation  to  his  person.  She  had  now  lived  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  In  a  state  of  celibacy  and  seclusion,  and  as  her 
aensihilities  were  exquisitely  acute,  she  telt  ibia  sort  of  banishment 
from  socitxl  chariiiet  more  painfully  ilian  persons  in  general  are  likely 
to  feel  it.    The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Fuseli  excited  in  her  mind 
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taught  her  the  secret  to  which  she  was  in  a  manner  a  stranger.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  this  was  any  other  than  the  dictate 
of  a  refined  sentiment^  and  the  simple  deduction  of  mxyrality  and 
reason.*  • 

Social  Charities  !  Refined  Sentiment !  Morality  and  Reason  ! ! 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  notice  the  less  prominent 
artists  whose  lives  are  here  recorded.  Some  of  them  are  justly 
characterized,  but  their  works  alone  retain  any  interest  in  the 
public  mind.  There  is  good  sense  in  Opie's  lectures^  and  talent 
in  his  coarse  but  vigorous  pencil.  He  obeyed  his  own  eye  and 
his  own  feeling,  and  without  genius  was  at  least  true  and  ori- 
ginal. We  regret  Bird^  and  his  studies  of  real  life,  to  which 
he  rose  from  painting  tea-boards  in  Birmingham.  A  few  more 
pictures  like  Chevy  Chase  would  have  given  him  a  more  uni- 
versal praise,  but  his  humbler  subjects  were  full  of  life  and 
nature.  He  studied  other  painters,  and  his  talent  died  before 
him.  The  lesson  is  not  unimportant  to  those  who,  like  him, 
excel  in  any  original  manner  of  their  own.  A  more  extensive 
observation  of  nature  may,  and  will,  extend  their  powers, — the 
study  of  art  without  it  enfeebles  and  contracts  them.  Morland 
was  a  vulgar  drunkard  of  great  natural  talent,  and  his  works  were 
much  better  than  his  life.  Of  others  we  have  little  to  observe. 
Mere  portraits,  unless  stamped  with  merit  even  greater  than 
Hoppner's,  are  more  valuable  to  history  than  to  art;  and 
Northcote  is  a  tamer  Opie,  engrafted  on  an  imitator  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  rest  are  of  a  faith  not^  allied  to  many 
good  works,  but  still  respectable.* 

We  turn  from  these,  but  Lawrence  deserves  more  consider- 
ation. He  had  genius,  as  well  as  mere  talent,  and  it  was  of  that 
precocious  kind  which,  by  making  the  possessor  wonderful  as 
a  child,  often  ruins  its  own  promise.  He  was,  as  we  all  know, 
made  a  show  of  when  only  five  or  six  years  old,  by  his  father, 
an  innkeeper  at  Devizes,  and  then  able  to  spout  poetry  or  draw 
likenesses  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  who  resorted  to  the 
house.  Continual  drawing  gave  him  readiness^  and  at  ten  he 
was  taking  portraits  at  Oxford  and  Bath,  in  crayons,  which  he 
practised  till  he  was  seventeen.  He  must  have  learned  facility, 
and  much  correctness  of  design  and  observation,  from  this  con- 
stant employment  in  drawing   from   actual   life ;  and  he   then 

*  We  should,  indeed,  except  Coswayj  the  fantastic  miniature  painter,  of  whom, 
and  his  musical  parties,  Mr.  Cunningham,  had  he  known  much,  would  probably  have 
thought  it  right  to  tell  us  little.  We  remember  that  set  well — and  wonder  how  our 
autliur  should  have  contrived  to  converse  with  no  one  capable  of  giving  him  a  hint 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case  which  he  decks  oiit  in  the  nourishes  of  sentiment  and 
romtuice. 
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ill  oil  and  study  colour  in  the  right  school,  for  he 
ie\y  at  Rembraadt,  Reynolds,  and  Titian.  His 
own  estimate  of  liis  powers  was  just,  though  self-confident,  when 
he  told  his  mother,  in  oni;  of  his  juvenile  letters,  that,  excepting  Sir 
Joshua,  he  would  risk  his  reputation  for  painting  a  head  with 
any  in  London.  In  truth  his  hand  obeyed  his  mind  more  cor- 
rectly than  theirs,  and  he  had  begun  to  learn  the  art  in  which  of 
all  English  painters  he  and  Reynolds  alone  have  excelled — that  of 
fixing  in  the  memory  the  marked  and  characteristic  but  transient 
expression  of  the  face,  and  then  painting  what  he  knew,  correcting 
only  by  what  he  saw  when  the  individual  was  before  him  as  a 
sifter. 

Encouraged  by  Reynolds  with  just  commendation,  he  soon 
convinced  the  world  of  his  talents  by  his  well-known  portrait  of 
Lady  Derby,  then  Miss  Farren,  and  was  employed  by  the  Royal 
Family,  and  even  proposed  as  an  associate  of  the  Academy  by 
George  III.,  and  supported  by  Reynolds  and  West,  though  in  con- 
travention of  their  rules,  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
had  also  the  honour,  for  it  was  an  honour,  of  incurring  the  enmity 
and  being  abused  by  the  ribald  pens  of  Wolcott  and  John  Wil- 
liams, to  both  of  whom  Mr.  Cunningham  pays  the  undeserved  com- 
pliment of  recording  their  forgotten  slanders.  He  escaped  from  a 
much  worse  danger,  when,  induced  by  the  criticism  of  the  day,  he 
attempted,  invito  Minerva,  to  strike  out  of  the  admirable  and  pleas- 
ing style  which  was  now  natural  to  him,  into  the  gigantic  grandeur 
of  Milton,  as  expounded  byFuseli.  He  chose  too,  after  long  me- 
ditation, as  it  appears,  precisely  the  subject  most  unlit  for  paint- 
ing, and  which  he,  above  all  those  who  ever  attempted  it.  was 
perhaps  the  most  unfit  to  paint.  He  liked  poetry,  admired 
Milton,  was  desirous  of  outshining  Fuseli,  whose  fame  was  still 
rife  in  the  Academy  at  least,  and  with  much  pains  constructed 
an  immense  Satan,  It  met,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lawrence  him- 
self, the  applause  of  the  '  circle  of  taste,'  but  assuredly  that 
circle,  in  his  acceptation  of  it,  must  have  been  a  very  select  body. 
The  piece  was  even  abused  by  Fuseli,  who  complained  that  Law- 
rence had  stolen  his  devil  from  him.  It  certainly  has  much  the 
appearance  of  one  of  Fuseli's  nightmare  monsters,  and  is  aa 
unlike  as  possible  to  any  conception  of  the  '  excess  of  glory 
obscured,'   ascribed  to  the  arch  fiend  by  Millon. 

Fuseli  probably  thought  his  own  imagination  quite  equal  to  that 
of  Milton,  Homer,  and  Shakspeare  united;  so  he  only  blamed  the 
evil  and  prosaic  generation  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  went  on 
devising  devils,  deities,  and  ghosts,  in  evidence  of  his  superiority 
to  the  time,  and  in  spite  of  its  obstinate  insensibility.  Lawrence 
had  more  tact^  and,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  took  the  hint,  and 
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condescended  to  return  to  common  humanity,  a  subject  which  he 
could  not  only  represent,  but  embellish.     His  portraits  of  Kenible 
in  different  characters  are  fine  and  well- coloured   pictures  ;  but 
like  all  pictures  of  the  class,  they  rather  give  the  actor  than  the 
character  assumed.     In  these,  however,  and  in  his  works  generally, 
there  are  excellencies  and  beauties  which  rank  him  in  the  Eng- 
lish school  as  second  only  to  Reynolds.     His  design,  from  an  early 
period,  was  better  than  Sir  Joshua's,  and  his  colouring  forcible 
and  natural.     It  continued  so,  and  acquired  additional  strength, 
variety,  and  facility,  till  he  had  the  happy  opportunity  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  of  painting  the  warriors,  states- 
men,   and  sovereigns    of  Europe,   and  receiving  the  testimony 
due    to  his  established  talents,  from  all   the  foreign  artists,  as 
well   as   their  employers.      He   also  studied  with  a  discerning 
judgment,  and  used^  with  sound  good  sense,   the  lessons  held 
forth  by  the  immortal  works  of  the  Italian  masters.     The  fruits 
appear  in  his  portrait  of  Pius  VII.,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Gon- 
salvi.     On  these  and  his  other  portraits  of  men  whose  names  must 
ever  be  prominent  in  English  and  European  history,  his  future 
fame  might  securely  rest.     They  are,    with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, strong  and  well-drawn  likenesses,  characteristic,  and  exqui- 
sitely painted.     Wellington,  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Peel,  Croker, 
Stowell,  Eldon,  Brougham,  Scott,  Southey,  Davy,  Moore,  and 
others  not  unworthy  of  being  named  in  the  same  sentence  with 
them,  will  live  to  the  eye  of  posterity  on  the  canvass  of  Law- 
rence.    No  man  ever  struck  out  a  first  sketch  designed  in  chalk, 
as  the  ground- work  of  the  head  to  be  pourtrayed,  which  conveyed 
an  image  at  once  so  spirited  and  so  true  of  all  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  subject.     Some  of  these  mere  sketches  are  really 
precious  works,  and  so  are  many  of  his  unfinished  paintings.     In 
them  is  seen  the  strong  and  accurate  transcript  of  his  mind ;  in- 
deed, in  some  cases,  the  expression  is  more  clear  and  definite  than 
that  retained  in  his  more  perfect  pictures.      In  many  of  these» 
the  inferiority  of  the  figure,  whether  left  to  the  execution  of  his 
scholars,  or  carelessly  and  rapidly  added  by  himself,  detracts  from 
the  merit  of^the  head;  but  independently  of  this,  the  accumulation 
of  minute  and  careful  touches,  that  give  a  countenance  and  com- 
plexion its  last  finish,  sometimes  leaves  a  degree  of  opacity,  inju- 
rious to  the  original  conception.     Such  cases  there  are :  and  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  distinguishing  excellence—* 
the  one  peculiar  and  unrivalled  merit  of  Lawrence,  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  consisted  in  the  exquisite  elaborateness  of  his  drawing  of 
the  face.     We  once  heard  a  distinguished  living  artist  say  candidly, 
'  Sir  Thomas's  drawing  begins  where  the  rest  of  us  leave  off.' 
Lawrence  was  in  his  day  the  most  successful  painter  of  Eng- 
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lUli  female  beauty,  nnd  consequent);  a  great  favourite  with 
womea.  We  shall  be  accounted  blind,  perhaps,  if  we  venture 
even  a  qualified  dissent  from  their  unanimous  verdict, 
Cunningham  himself  gives  their  portraits  by  his  hand  a  prefer- 
ence over  those  of  our  less  attractive  sex.  We  own  the  flashing 
brilliancy  of  their  dark  eyes,  and  the  inviting  simper  of  [heir  lipB, 
but  we  still  prefer  the  varied  smites,  and,  above  all,  the  clear  and 
bright  hue,  where  any  is  left,  in  the  faces  and  bosoms  of  their 
lovely  grandmothers,  by  Reynolds,  to  the  white  fairness  of  Law- 
rence's complexions.  The  arms  and  necks  of  their  favourite  are 
too  chalky  for  our  taste,  and  thanks  to  the  sunburnt  complexions  of 
our  gentlemen,  the  defect  is  less  conspicuous  in  the  male  portraits 
of  Lawrence.  The  warm,  sunshiny  glow  of  Titian's  Italian  beauties, 
and  the  florid  blowziness  of  Rubens'  dames,  were  tempered  by 
Reynolds  to  that  exact  tone,  which  is  the  boast  of  our  English 
climate,  when  shown  in  its  most  becoming  rays.  The  lights  and 
shades  of  Lawrence  are  as  true,  perhaps,  but  not  so  judiciously 
selected.  That  he  softened  defects  and  flattered  plain  women,  if 
such  can  be  supposed  to  have  sat  to  him,  may  be  excused  ;  but  we 
deny  that  even  his  art  ever  produced  beauty  equal  to  that  of  some 
of  his  fair  originals. 

Other  artists  have  confined  their  ambition  to  the  lucrative 
practice  of  port  rait- pain  ting,  from  love  of  money,  but  Lawrence 
made  himself  dependent  on  that  line  of  art,  from  the  want  of  it. 
He  received  prices  unknown  to  any  earlier  professor,  but  between 
carelessness,  extravagance,  and  measureless  benevolence,  he  was 
for  ever  in  difficulties  ;  and  these  occasioned  in  him,  as  they  too  often 
have  done  in  others,  some  reprehensible  subterfuges.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham mentions  the  capricious  humours  of  his  wealthy  and  noble 
sitters,  who  grew  tired  of  their  portraits  before  they  were  half 
finished.  He  ought  in  fairness  to  have  added,  thai  Lawrence  re- 
ceived, on  the  first  sitting,  one-half  of  the  large  price  due  to  him 
for  a  finished  picture ;  that  from  such  a  temptation  he  rarely  turned 
away,  and  continued  to  levy  these  contributions,  when  his  un- 
dertakings exceeded  all  possibility  of  their  accomplishment,  so 
that  many  a  fair  or  distinguished  subject  remained,  after  one  or 
two  days'  attendance,  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  unable  to  pro- 
cure another  sitting,  and  certainly  not  the  better  for  the  lustres 
which  intervened.  From  many  of  these  ill-used  and  neglected 
claimants,  death  relieved  him.  His  rooms  were  full  of  unfinished 
portraits;  we  wish  not  to  comment  ou  the  fact ;  the  character 
and  circumstances  recorded  in  his  biography  sutticiently  ac- 
count for.  but  assuredly  do  not  justify  or  excuse  it.  We  re- 
member, however,  that  when  a  friend  pressed  him  for  information 
Rs  to  the  poHsibility  of  finishing  a  lady's  picture  at  forty,  which 
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was  begun  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  said  with  some  humour, 
that  '  nothing  could  be  more  easy ;  he  had  only  to  take  off  a 
ringlet,  and  add  a  wrinkle  for  each  intervening  year,  and  the  like- 
ness continued  as  progressive  as  the  lady/  We  did  not  hear 
whether  she  herself  was  satisfied,  or  encouraged  him  to  complete 
his  work,  after  this  candid  exposition  of  his  resources. 

Sir  Thomas's  conversation  was  often  lively  and  entertaining,  and 
always  inoffensive,  his  manners  smooth  and  courtly,  but  evidently 
assumed  and  professional.  To  complain,  as  some  did,  that 
they  were  artificial  and  insincere,  would  only  evince  that  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  Lawrence  had  acquired  pro- 
bably before  he  left  Devizes.  Who  ever  retained  a  really  natural 
manner,  during  compulsory  or  unavoidable  intercourse  with  five 
or  six  hundred  strangers  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  tempers,  when 
popularity  and  even  subsistence  depended  on  pleasing 't  We  Own 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  not  acquired  the  perfection  of  the  art, 
that  of  concealing  entirely  its  exertion.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
attentive  of  listeners,  and  one  of  the  smoothest  of  talkers,  but  still 
it  was  rather  like  the  polished  obsequiousness  of  an  inferior,  than 
the  natural  and  unconstrained  even  bearing  of  an  equal. 

In  the  letters  of  Lawrence  we  may  certainly  trace  a  degree  of 
lurking  vanity,  which,  though  his  good  sense  concealed  it  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  the  world,  still  left  him  at  heart  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb.  He  indited  sundry  bad  sentimental  verses,  and 
made  or  talked  of  love  to  the  two  daughters  of  Mrs,  Siddond, 
till  the  small  gossips,  who  deal  in  such  information,  found  ont 
and  declared  that  he  deserted  one  of  them  for  her  siisler ;  and  that 
this  infidelity  Cost  the  life  of  the  damsel.  It  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  record  this  little  romance  so  solemnly ;  as  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham immediately  avows  his  own  disbelief  of  the  story,  and 
displays  its  absurdity,  by  reminding  the  reader  that  Lawrence 
still  continued  to  enjoy  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
herself,  and  of  John  Kemble,  her  brother,  the  two  persons,  whether 
from  character  or  connexion  with  the  lady,  of  all  others  the  least 
likely  to  forget  such  an  injury  and  insult.  It  appears  certain,  in 
our  author's  own  words,  that  the  poor  girl  *  died  of  disease  and  a 
doctor;'  and  surely,  under  these  circumstances,  we  needed  no  such 
apology  for  the  painter,  as  that  which  Mr.  Cunningham  produces 
from  the  MS.  of  ^  a  lady  with  compassionate  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  a  disposition  more  than  merciful : ' — 

*  His  character  was  beautiful,  and  much  to  be  loved ;  bis  mannert 
were  likely  to  mislead,  without  his  intending  it.  He  could  not  write 
a  common  answer  to  a  dinner  invitation,  without  its  assuming  the 
tone  of  a  billet-doux ;  the  very  commonest  conversation  was  held  iit 
that  soft  low  whisper,  and  with  that  tone  of  deference  and  interest^ 

a  %  which 
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whii:h  are  so  unusual,  and  so  calculated  to  please.     1  nni  myself  pei 
Buaded  that  he  never  intentionally  gave  pain.     He  was  not  a  u 
coquet;  he  had  no  plan  of  conquest.'— vol.  vi.  p.  101. 

Since  tlie  days  when  Lady  Penlweezel  and  the  charms  of  Bloi 
bladder- Street  succtinibed  to  the  insidious  allurements  of  ] 
Carmine,  no  painter  appears  to  have  maintained  such  a  reputation 
for  gallantry  as  Sir  Thomas.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  our  late 
Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales  ;  was  admitted  as  a  visiter 
to  Montague  House,  and  involved  in  the  well-known  '  Delicate 
Investigation.'  The  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  council  ac- 
r^nitted  the  lady,  and  consequently  the  artist;  but  Lawrence,  con- 
scious of  his  own  consequence,  thought  it  necessary  to  revive  the 
public  con6dence,  by  voluntarily  making  oath  before  a  magistrate, 
that  his  attentions  to  Her  Royal  Highness  were  entirely  Platonic. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  delicate  affair  which  his  biographer  feela 
it  a  duty  to  dwell  upon.  A  very  pretty  Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  sep^H 
rated  wife  of  a  Danish  consul, '  having  no  domestic  duties  to  pe^H 
form,  and  much  leisure  to  bestow  on  others,'  bestowed  a  got^H 
deal  of  it  on  Lawrence.  She  was  'young,  beautiful,  and  had'^f 
soft  low  voice  like  Sir  Thomas  himself.'  As  our  friend  FalstM^^ 
says,  '  Would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?'  '  He  called  Mn^| 
Wolfe  his  Aspasia,  and  exclaimed  Pericles !  Pericles !  Periclesjfl 
Mr.  Cunningham,  because  the  lady  after  a  time  retired  to  WaleSf 
and  from  other  private  but  iinassigned  reasons,  believes  also  iiS 
the  Platonic  priority  of  this  interesting  flirtation.  As  the  conadB 
did  not  institute  any  investigation,  and  Sir  Thomas  made  no  affiS 
davit  on  the  subject,  wo  are  compelled  to  leave  the  question  ^H 
obscurity,  but  it  is  important  to  the  dame's  honour,  that  a  1a(^| 
(unnamed,  but  'who  knew  Lawrence  well')  has  assured  M^| 
Allan  Cunningham,  tliat '  his  love  lay  all  in  talking.'  ^ 

Sir  Tliomas  was.  it  seems,  beset  by  as  many  temptations  as  eveifl 
befel  St.  Anthony;  nay,  even  on  the  verge  of  threescore  yeat^S 
and  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Wolfe,  '  he  was  still  exposed  to  thn 
designs  of  the  fair.'  g 

'  A  young  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishments  confidently  re^ 
quested  a  matron,  one  of  the  earliest  and  latest  friends  of  the  paintee  J 
to  inquire  what  he  meant  by  his  soft  and  persuasive  speeches;  in  99 
word,  if  lie  desired  to  marry  her  or  not.  When  this  was  reentionemB 
to  Lawrence,  he  made  answer,  "  Why,  yes,  I  admired  her  once  for  hen 
beauty  and  cleverness,  and  thought  of  marriage ;  but  I  soon  discoJJI 
vered  that  she  would  rot  suit  me  as  a  wife,  and  ceased  to  pay  her  &'afm 
attention.  She  has  often  pained  me  by  her  remonstrances  and  in^fl 
quiries  since  ;  if  women  will  go  such  lengths,  who  will  pity  them  ?  '*M 
A  man  of  mature  years  can  have  no  excuse  for  tampering,  howevem 
lightly,  with  the  aifections  of  any  woman.  One  of  his  female  defendeiM 
says  he  gave  no  ivilful  pain — never  trifled  with  feelings  to  please  hi»9 
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own  vanity ;  and  that,  amidst  all  his  soft  looks,  speeches,  and  billets, 
his  views  rarely  went  beyond  the  indulgence  of  a  sort  of  romantic 
civility,  is  more  than  probable  ;  but  he  might  have  known  that  ladies, 
whether  lovely  or  otherwise,  are  not  apt  to  put  figurative  constructions 
on  compliments  and  attentions/ — vol.  vi.  p.  256. 

These  tender  tales  are  of  course  illustrated  with  a  description^ 
somewhat  romantic^  of  the  face  and  figure,  which  occasioned 
such  wild  ravage  among  the  softer  sex  ;  and  we  think  all  this 
alarming  in  a  volume  meant  to  form  part  of  a  Family  Library. 
Must  we  not  also  tremble  at  the  effect  which  such  indiscreet 
disclosures  may  produce  on  future  exhibitions,  and  the  progress 
of  the  arts  we  love  ?  The  learned  world,  we  know  not  why, 
have,  like  Mr.  Cunningham,  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  precise  degree  of  passion  with  which  great 
men  have  been  inspired  by  their  mistresses.  Interesting,  how- 
ever, as  such  discussions  appear  to  be,  we  do  not  observe  in  our 
fair  countrywomen  any  ambition  to  become  the  topics  of  similar 
speculation,  and  even  if  they  indulged  such  a  wish  for  posthumous 
celebrity,  it  might  be  checked  unpleasantly  by  the  erroneous  vigi- 
lance of  husbands  and  fathers,  ordained,  as  every  dinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  reminds  us,  *  with  manly  hearts  to  guard  the 
fair.'  How  many  lovely  faces,  on  which  enraptured  artists  are 
now  allowed  to  gaze^  may  be  withdrawn  when  the  scrupulous  papa 
shall  have  pondered  on  the  life  and  loves  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ! 
What  lovely  bride,  or  blooming  matron,  will  be  allowed  to  trans- 
mit her  smiles  on  canvass,  or  immortalise  the  favourite  poodle, 
turban,  and  bird  of  paradise,  if,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated 
payment  for  the  representative,  the  original  itself,  it  is  surmised^ 
may  be  only  too  apt  to  become  the  prize  of  the  fortunate 
Apelles,  and  her  susceptible  tenderness  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  some  future  Allan  Cunningham,  with  a  minute  disquisition  on 
the  result,  and  a  balance-sheet  of  probabilities  as  to  the  return  it 
met  with  ? 

The  loves  of  Lawrence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  seem,  unlike  those 
of  Raphael  and  Titian^  to  have  had  little  influence  on  his  pencil ; 
at  least  few  here  recorded  are  immortalized  in  poetical  or  cha- 
racteristic pictures.  Considering  this  fact,  and  also  the  great  un- 
decided question  raised  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  love  itself,  on  which  we  should  take  no  evidence  post 
mortem  short  of  an  affidavit,  we  doubt  whether  the  historian  of 
this  gresit  painter's  life  ought  to  have  indulged  the  world  with  so 
many  quite  unprofessional  disclosures.  However,  we  trace  in 
these  abstracts  only  a  very  brief  and  modest  compliance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  time  : — if  Mr.  Cunningham  had  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  some  of  our  late  books  of  reminiscences^  nothing 

would 
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would  have  been  so  easy  as  to  liave  given,  in  tlie  lives  ol 
Vtists,  those  of  all  the  people  of  fashion  in  Eitglaiid  who  eitlier  sat 
jbr  tiieir  poi'traits,  or  left  their  cards,  or  might  have  been  espected 
to  do  so. 

Whatever  Lawrence  may  have  been  in  ihe  boudoirs  of  May- 
fair,  as  a  painter,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  he  was  guided 
by  good  sense  and  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  his  early 
vocation  acquired  for  him.  He  came  to  Uie  Academy  with  a  self- 
contidence  that  prevented  him  from  adopting  the  style  ofotliers, 
or  bowing  to  the  criticism  of  the  school.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Reynolds  to  study  nature,  and  no  one  ever  did  so  with  a  more 
unmeasured  eye.  He  early  acquired  the  tirstand  great  desideratum, 
tile  power  of  catching  and  retaining  tlie  characteristic  and  transient 
expression,  and  could  stamp  it  on  the  speaking  countenance  in 
durable  lineaments.  He  could,  and  often  did,  add  to  this  the  na- 
tuial  and  unforced  action  or  attitude  peculiar  to  ibe  person  whom 
he  portrayed.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  generalize  or  soften  all 
ibat  was  unpleasing,  or  counter  to  tlie  main  impression.  He 
painted  well,  clearly,  and  with  great  knowledge  of  colour,  though 
in  this  his  eye  was  less  discriminate  than  that  of  Reynolds,  and  his 
imagination  and  invention  were  both  less  fertile  and  less  select  in 
composition  of  attitudes  and  accessory  details.  There  is  more 
dignity  and  mote  poetic  feehng,  as  well  as  more  richness,  glow, 
and  harmony,  in  the  compositions  of  Reynolds  than  in  those 
of  Lawrence.  Where  the  tone  of  Sir  Joshua's  colouring  has 
been  preserved,  his  pictures  cannot  be  hung  near  the  other's 
widiout  making  them  look  comparatively  feeble  and  cold.  They 
are  both  of  them,  however,  far  superior  in  strength  and  in  facility 
to  llie  artists  who  were  their  rivals  or  contemporaries,  and  the 
later  works  of  Lawrence  attested  still  a  progressive  improvement, 
^ihe  happy  effect  of  his  more  extended  observation  of  the  great 
fathers  ol   the  art  and  the  masterpieces  of  Italy. 

We  have  often  reflected,  during  the  perusal  of  these  volumes, 
and  of  those  which  treat  on  similar  subjects,  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  derived  by  artists  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Italian  models.  As  on  the  similar  question  touching  foreign 
travel, no  general  proposition  can  be  affirmed  :  tlie  whole  depends 
ou  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  individual.  Had  Tilian  and 
Correggio  been  sent  early  to  study  under  Michael  Angelo,  the 
result  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  that  the  world  would 
Iiave  never  seen  the  Notte,  the  St.  Jerome,  or  the  Martyrdom  of 
Peter.  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  carried  their  own  skill  already 
attained  to  Rome,  and  enriched  Uieir  niiuds  with  the  treasures 
they  had  learned  both  to  value  and  apply.  The  less  proticient 
fttudents,  like  our  raw  boys  from  the  university, 

'  Travel 
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'  Travel  Europe  o'er, 
Lose  their  own  language,  and  acquire  no  more.' 

We  will  not  cite  living  names,  but  we  may  safely  say  that 
those  artists  amongst  us  have  been  uniformly  the  most  success- 
ful, who  have  formed  their  own  style  for  themselves,  and  drawn 
it  directly  from  the  pature  around  them.  We  have  a  school  of 
landscape  already  as  superior  to  the  rival  efforts  of  foreign  aca- 
demicians, as  their  glowing  climate  is  superior  to  our  clouds 
and  showers ;  but  while  our  painters  are  sketching  and  tinting 
in  the  fields,  theirs  are  meditating  on  Claude  and  Caspar  in 
their  galleries.  Had  Claude  himself  pursued  their  plan,  his  suc- 
cess would  have  been  like  theirs,  but  though  his  composition  is 
artificial,  its  parts  were  all  studied  from  actual  scenery,  and  his 
matchless  lights  and  skies,  the  evening  and  morning  shadows,  the 
rich  or  pearly  atmosphere  he  loved,  were  transcripts  of  those  daily 
viewed  from  his  Pincian  Villa,  and  such  as  still  illuminate  the 
magnificent  view  which  it  commanded  over  the  domes  and  towers 
of  Rome.  To  us  the  lights  and  colouring  of  Italy  appear  ideal, 
but  in  fact  the  gleams  of  Callcott,  Collins,  or  Copley  Fielding 
are  not  more  true  to  nature  than  the  lights  of  Claude  and  Gaspar. 
Has  the  successful  portrayer  of  English  life,  in  its  more  rustic 
forms,  been  neglected  or  unrewarded ;  or  have  the  skill  and  style 
thus  attained  by  the  careful  observation  of  nature  been  found  in- 
compatible with  the  display  of  higher  talent,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended range  of  art,  when  those,  who  had  already  enriched  us  with 
original  and  native  excellence  in  a  humbler  shape,  acquired  new 
objects  of  emulation  by  judicious  travel,  or  tried  execution  on  a 
larger  scale  ? 

To  conclude — originality,  even  in  a  small  way,  is  better  than 
the  cleverest  imitation.  We  prefer  a  simple  ballad  to  the  most 
crack  prize  poem ;  and  we  cannot  help  preferring  Gainsborough 
even  to  Wilson,  and  Hogarth  to  a  thousand  Barrys  and  Fuselis, 
except,  indeed,  when  he  meant  to  be  sublime  in  his  turn.  Such 
a  genius  as  another  Reynolds  might  indeed  revive  or  create  a 
taste  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  but  while  London  is  the 
scene,  and  its  verdict  the  reward  of  his  professional  labours,  w€» 
warn  him  against  Cockney  sublimity,  and  trust  that  he  will  not, 
without  great  caution,  study  grace  in  Drury  Lane,  or  rural  sim- 
plicity at  Highgate.  There  is  more  reason  for  this  caution,  than 
many  will  be  induced  to  believe.  Amongst  the  numerous  able 
men  whose  lives  are  here  recorded,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
candidates  for  fame,  who  direct  their  ambition  to  this  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  few  indeed  have  been  of  such  rank  and  education 
as  might  at  once  ensure  their  reception  into  the  really  enlightened 
society  of  the  metropolis.     It  is  true,  that  in  our  mighty  Babylon 

exists 
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exists  the  greater  part  of  that  society  from  which  alone  tlie  atude^ 
of  real  genius  can  hope  for  just  appreciation ;  but  to  be  found,  it 
must  be  courted,  and  to  be  enjoyed,  it  must  be  deserved.  If  early 
habits  have  disqualilied  the  aspirant  for  sucii  success,  and  early 
flattery  has  given  him  aii  overweening  opinion  of  his  own  profes- 
sional powers,  he  will  at  best  become  the  wonder  of  some  amateur 
coterie,  perhaps  the  oracle  of  a  subordinate  circle.  We  know  of 
no  place  where  men  of  true  talent  and  sense  are  so  sure  to  be 
distinguialied,  and  none  where  secondary  skill  and  acquirements 
are  so  apt  to  be  misled  into  vulgar  pretensions  and  disgusting 
aflrectation.  The  paltry  '  poetry  '  now  published  hears  the  stamp 
of  these  in  every  lineament,  and  painting,  as  Mr.  Cunningham 
observes,  is  a  kindred  art.  Sense  and  talent  exist  in  every  rank, 
and  are  in  all  alike,  but  the  world  is  not  made  up  of  them.  The 
artist  that  would  study  unfettered  and  undisguised  nature  will 
perhaps  find  her  most  frequently  in  those  who,  from  rank  or 
nuderstauding,  are  above  mere  fashion,  or,  from  obscurity  and  si- 
tuation, are  independent  of  it.  AW  between  areinfected  ;  and  the 
conventional  ininauderie  which  Mr.  Cunningham  appears  some- 
what inclined  to  charge  on  ihe  courtly  and  titled  subjects  of  Rey- 
nolds's and  Lawrence's  portraits  is  not  a  whit  more  factitious 
than  the  far  less  agreeable  airs  of  their  inferiors,  which  pass  with 
the  uninitiated  for  natural  simplicity.  We  suspect  that  Reynolds 
himself  discovered  more  real  and  unaffected  grace  in  the  lovely 
daughters  of  our  highest  aristocracy,  than  in  those  to  whom  ele- 
gance was  an  object  of  fashion,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  West 
observed  it  in  the  Indian  savage  of  North  America.  Mr.  Rush 
repeatedly  bears  witness,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Residence  in 
England,  to  the  simplicity  of  manners  which  characterizes  the 
highest  and  most  select  circle  of  our  society,  'the  result,'  as  he 

^'ustly  observes,  '  of  the  greatest  retinement.'  From  the  stress 
aid  on  this  observation  the  fact  evidently  surprised  the  amiable 
republican  ;  and  we  are  sure  it  is  a  fact  which  would  never  be 
suspected  by  those  who  draw  their  notions  of  society  in  this  me- 
tropolis from  such  meretricious  trash  as  the  '  novels' — already, 
it  seems,  standard  novels — '  of  fashionable  life,' 


Art.  IV. — Memoirx  of  the  Administration  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Henry  Pelham.      Collected  from  the  Famiiy  Papers 
and  other  authentic  Documents.       By  William  Cose,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts.  2  vols.  London.    1829. 
'ymS  work,  which  closed  a  long  series  of  literary  labours,  was 
-*■    originally  planned  by  its  author  as  a  sequel  to  his  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     Soon  aftei-  their  completion  he  had  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  the  design  of  tracing  the  struggle  of  parties  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  cabinet  during  the  ministry  of  Wal pole's  successor 
and  pupil,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  had  collected  materials  for  that 
purpose ;  but  the  reluctance  of  Miss  Pelham,  daughter  of  the 
minister^  to  communicate  some  documents,  without  which  the 
narrative  must  have  been  imperfect,  caused  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  undertaking.  After  an  interval  of  many  years, 
the  author's  mind  was  again  directed  towards  it  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Lord  Orford's  Posthumous  History. 

*  I  found  with  regret,'  says  Mr.  Coxe,  (and  there  could  not  be 
a  more  competent  judge,)  *  that  though  it  contained  much  valuable 
and  original  matter,  it  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  prejudices  and 
antipathies  of  the  writer,  and  was  calculated  to  create  an  impression 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Pelham.  The  misrepre- 
sentations and  errors  with  which  it  abounded  induced  me  to  enter 
into  a  new  and  attentive  scrutiny  of  the  documents  I  had  laid  aside. 
While  I  was  engaged  in  this  pursuit  I  received  a  flattering  communi- 
cation from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  offering  the  use  of  such  papers 
and  information  as  his  grace  could  procure,  with  a  view  of  presenting 
a  faithful  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  administration  of  his  ancestor. 
By  his  grace's  kindness  I  was  permitted  to  examine  those  very  papers 
which  Miss  Pelham  had  before  withheld,  and  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred, through  her  bequest,  to  her  nephew  and  executor,  the  Honour- 
able Charles  Watson,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Sondes  and  of  Grace  the 
third  daughter  of  Mr.  Pelham.  These  advantages  encouraged  me  to 
resume  my  original  design,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  my  situation,'  (Mr.  Coxe  was  now  afflicted  with  total  blind- 
ness,) '  but  also  to  contribute  the  means  left  at  my  disposal  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  curious  and  interesting  period  of  our  national  history.  When 
I  had  nearly  completed  my  intended  work,  I  was  honoured  with  a 
communication  from  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Chichester,  liberally 
offering  me  access  to  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, which  his  lordship  inherited  from  his  noble  father.  Availing 
myself  of  this  proposal,  the  whole  (follection  was  submitted,  at  my 
request,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Rylance,  who  made  extracts  or  copies  of 
the  most  important  documents.  Hence  I  was  enabled  to  enlarge  my 
narrative,  and  to  correct  and  explain  many  points  on  which  I  had 
before  possessed  but  imperfect  information.  With  the  assistance  of 
my  late  faithful  and  able  secretary,  Mr.  Hatcher,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Rylance,  I  have  completed  this  work,  and  now  offer  it  to  the  candour 
of  the  public,  trusting  in  that  indulgence  which  I  have  so  frequently 
experienced,  and  to  which  I  have  now  an  additional  claim.' — Preface^ 
pp.  viii.  ix. 

The  last  years  of  the  author's  life  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing, from  the  materials  here  described,  and  others  imparted  with 
similar  liberality,  these  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration. 

He 
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He  did  not,  however,  live  to  bestow  upou  them  the  final  revision ; 
and  they  were  left,  at  liis  decease,  to  the  judicious  care  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  George  Cose,  under  whose  superintendence 
they  were  ultimately  carried  through  the  press.  They  have  lately 
acquired  a  new  title  to  attention,  (if  such  a  work  needed  auy 
casual  incident  to  enhance  its  value,)  by  the  publication  of  L^rd 
Orford'a  lively  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  where  a  great  part  of 
the  small-talk  embodied  in  Walpole's  '  Memoires,'  and  of  which 
Mr,  Coxe 'a  history  is  the  best  corrective,  re-appears  in  a.  lighter 
and  more  attractive  form. 

The  eleven  years  (from  1743  to  1754)  of  which,  chiefly,  the 
present  volumes  treat,  are  a  period  not  fertile  in  remarkable  occur- 
rences, nor  administering  much  gratification  to  national  pride.  An 
unsuccessful  war,  an  inglorious  though  necessary  peace,  a  rebel- 
lion, or  rather  invasion,  which  almost  endangered  the  capital  with- 
out awakening  any  powerful  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country, 
intrigues  and  frequent  disunion  in  the  government  at  home,  and 
a  complex  and  inelfective  course  of  foreign  policy,  form  at  the  iirst 
view  no  attractive  argument.  Yet  the  era  of  the  Pelham  admi- 
nistration presents  much  that  deserves  to  be  remembered.  At  no 
period  were  the  strength  and  greatness  of  England  more  vigorously 
striking  root.  Never  was  the  tempestuous  sea  of  parliament 
lulled  into  a  profounder  calm.  If  the  time  was  unmarked  by 
great  events,  it  was  not  barren  of  distinguished  men,  although 
some  were  declining,  or  already  sunk,  from  their  former  influence 
and  renown,  and  some  ouly  rising  to  that  eminence  which  they 
afterwards  more  conspicuously  enjoyed.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  Walpole  had  not  ceased  to  mingle  in  political 
Ixansactions ;  at  its  close  the  genius  of  Chatham  was  hastening  to 
the  ascendant.  And  if  liistory  is  to  be  esteemed  not  merely  as  the 
occurrences  are  striking  and  uncommon,  but  as  we  are  enabled  to 
connect  them  with  the  motives  and  characters  of  men,  this  portion 
of  the  English  annals,  illustrated  as  it  now  is,  can  never  justly  be 
disregarded  as  insipid  or  uninstruclive. 

Mr.  Pelham  himself  was  one  of  the  most  blameless  and  use- 
ful statesmen  who  ever  led  the  House  of  Commons.  His  plain 
strong  talents  and  unambitious  virtues  were  precisely  those 
which  England  most  needed  in  her  government  at  the  time  when 
he  became  prime  minister.  To  them,  scarcely  less  than  to  the 
mighty  energies  of  Piit,  may  be  ascribed  the  prosperity  and  glory 
which  attended  the  close  of  George  II. 's  reign.  As  a  finaucier 
he  has  been  considered  little  inferior  to  Walpole.  No  man  was 
ever  a  more  anxious  steward  of  the  public  resources  ;  and  he  was 
even  thought,  in  some  instances,  to  enforce  economy  to  a  degree 
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inconsistent  with  real  prudence.  His  policy,  like  Walpole's,  was 
characterized  by  an  extreme  solicitude  for  peace :  on  this  point 
also  he  was  perhaps  inclined  to^  err,  nimium  premendo  littus ; 
and  the  sentiments  which  his  natural  caution  and  diffidence  in- 
spired were  sometimes  openly  expressed  with  a  candour  not  usual 
nor  always  commendable  in  a  minister.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Egmont's  motion  upon  the 
article  respecting  Dunkirk,  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^  when 
Mr.  Pelham  unreservedly  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  country, 
burdened  as  it  then  was,  could  not  singly  withstand  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  that  no  continental  confederacy  could  be  formed 
which  would  not  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an  advantage. 
It  is  true  he  was  at  that  time  (1750)  occupied  with  his  project  for 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  (the  great  achievement 
of  his  administration,)  and  naturally  dreaded,  and  opposed  with 
zeal,  the  agitation  of  topics  likely  to  disturb  that  calm  in  which 
alone  his  measures  could  be  accomplished.  But  he  had  expressed 
the  same  melancholy  sentiment  in  private  during  the  negotiations 
for  peace^  with  still  greater  earnestness : — 

^  We  shall,  I  fear,  be  brought  to  a  terrible  dilemma,'  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  '  but  we  have  no  choice.  It  is  the 
work,  or  rather  no  work,  of  former  years,  that  lias  brought  us  to  this 
terrible  situation.  But  what  is  worse,  if  anything  can  be  so,  than  the 
situation  itself,  is  to  be  in  it  and  not  to  know  it.  Dear  brother,  we 
are  conquered,  we  have  littie  strength  of  our  own,  and  less  of  other 
people's ;  you  act  with  as  great  spirit  and  resolution  as  any  man  can 
do,  but  aU  that  will  not  change  the  nature  of  things.' — Pelham 
Adminisiration^  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 

Happily,  however,  the  feeling  which  prompted  such  ex- 
pressions was  in  him  not  a  weak  despondency,  but  a  watchful 
patriotic  care,  the  parent  of  wise  and  active  exertion.  These 
merits  in  Mr.  Pelham  were  acknowledged  even  by  those 
whom  his  cautious  policy  had  most  thwarted.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (till  offended  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Regency 
Bill  in  1751)  entertained  and  expressed  a  high  esteem  for  him. 
The  king,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Aix^la-Chapelle, 
declared  him  to  be  ^  the  most  able  and  willing  minister  that 
had  ever  directed  the  affairs  of  his  government;'  and  at  his 
death  pronounced  upon  him  a  still  more  emphatic  eulogy, 
seasoned  indeed  with  no  little  bitterness  toward  survivors: — ^  Now 
I  shall  have  no  more  peace.'  Mr.  Coxe  observes,  that  *  he  may 
be  ranked  among  the  few  ministers  who  enjoyed  at  once  tlie 
esteem  of  the  sovereign,  the  confidence  of  the  parliament,  the 
respect  of  the  opposition^  and  the  love  of  the  people  -/  and  that 
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Horace  Walpole  is  almost  the  only  author  who  has  treated 
him  with  obloquy.*  But  the  portraiture  of  him  in  Walpoie's 
Memoirs  (vol.  i.  pp.  14o-199-321)  is  a  cloud  of  epigrams,  and 
antitheses,  and  riddles,  in  which  it  is  often  difficult,  we  do  not 
merely  say  to  ascertain  a  truth,  but  to  lay  hold  of  an  assertion; 
and  the  motives  which  led  that  patriotic  and  di  sin  teres  led  his- 
torian, in  the  year  1751,  to  take  steps  for  informing  posterity 
that  the  Pelhams  were  but  '  phantoms  either  of  honesty  or 
abilities,'  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  former  volume  of 
this  Review.t  Even  Walpole,  however,  winds  up  Mr.  Pelham's 
character  with  the  acknowledgment,  '  he  lived  without  abusing 
his  power,  and  died  poor.' 

Of  the  solid  practical  ability  which  distinguished  Mr.  Pelham's 
speeches  and  writings,  the  present  work  affords  many  satisfactory 
specimens.  They  display  candour,  moderation,  and  good  sense, 
a  studious  regard  to  the  national  welfare  without  any  selfish 
tagerness  for  popularity,  a  loyal  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  manly  steadiness  in  withstanding  the  sovereigu's 
personal  wishes  and  partialities  when  opposed  to  the  public  pro- 
sperity ;  a  zeal  for  useful  reforms,  unaccouipunied  by  any  con- 
tempt  for  institutions  ;  liberality,  in  the  older  sense  of  thrit  term, 
when  it  did  not  yet  imply  being  without  principles  and  without 
attachments  ;  and  an  observance  of  public  opinion  without  any 
disposition  to  raise  up  a  licentious  and  uncontrollable  tyranny, 
uuder  the  name  of  '  the  people.'  In  short,  Mr.  Pelliam  waa  an 
old,  not  a  new  Whig. 

It  is  agreed  by  his  contemporaries,  that  he  entirely  wanted  the 
brilliant  parts  of  oratory.  Walpole  indeed  affirms,  that  '  he  was 
obscure  upon  the  most  trivial  occurrences,  perplexed  even  when 
he  had  but  one  idea,  and  whenever  he  spoke  well  it  was  owing  to 
his  being  heated  :  he  must  lose  his  temper  before  he  could  exert 
his  reason.'!  Lord  Waldegrave,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that, 
'  without  being  an  orator,  or  having  the  finest  parts,  no  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  argued  with  more  weight,  or  was  heard 
with  greater  attention.'  According  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  though 
'  a.  very  inelegant  speaker  in  parliament,  he  spoke  with  a  certain 
candour  and  openness,  that  made  him  be  well  heard  and  generally 

*  Glover  coniiely  ubiiscB  him  ia  his  Memoirs.  la  the  lyrics  ur  Sii  Chatlm  Uui- 
bui7  Williami  heiBboth  fluttenMl  and  lumpooiiedi  but  (aiippoBini;  the  reisti  Id  each 
iaslaace  to  b«  really  Sir  Cliailvi'ii)  the '  fijgilive  pieces '  of  much  better  poets  have 
put  one  anotheT  out  of  eounteiioDcii  when  eiiu,;lit  and  can  fronted. 

t  Vol.  xmrii..  Article,  Wnljiole'*  Memoiri. 

I  One  of  the  oeeaaimiB  to  wbich  Walgiole  ailudes,  may  be  the  debate  in  1744  on 
the  report  uflhe  committeu  of  supply  reBpecling  the  IIuiiovBr  troops,  {Felham  Jdmi- 
ultlml'OH,  vol.  i.,  p.  13U,)  whtn  Mr.  Pcltiam  oppose,!  Pitt  with  a  mure  than  usual 
warmth,  but  with  great  judgiOBal,  vigour,  aod  buccesi. 

believed.' 
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believed.'*  And  Walpole,  in  retouching  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  allows  that  *  his  eloquence  cleared 
up  and  shone  with  much  greater  force  after  his  power  was  esta- 
blished. He  laid  aside  his  doubling  plausibility,  which  at  once 
raised  and  depreciated  him,  and  assumed  a  spirit  and  authority 
that  became  him  well.'  Of  his  deportment  on  ordinary  occasions, 
Chesterfield,  no  inconsiderable  authority,  says  that  ^  he  had  a  gen- 
tlemanlike frankness  in  his  behaviour.'  While  very  young  he  had 
served  a  campaign  against  the  rebels  of  17  l«5,  and  signalized  him- 
self in  the  affair  of  Preston ;  and  a  respectable  contemporary 
writerf  observed,  or  fancied,  that  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  openness  of  demeanour  which  belongs  to  the  military  pro- 
fession. According  to  the  small  talk  of  his  day,  he  had  the  in- 
firmity of  betraying  emotion  by  his  countenance  when  conversa- 
tion touched  on  points  which  were  uneasy  to  him.  Hume  Camp- 
bell (Earl  of  Marchmont),  in  his  Diary  published  by  Sir  George 
Rose  in  the  Marchmont  Papers,  even  accuses  him  of  the  un*^ 
courtierlike  vice  of  blushing.  Though  not  unsusceptible  of  anger, 
he  was  naturally  gifted  with  a  calmness  and  moderation  of  temper, 
which  suited  well,  and  no  doubt  prompted  on  some  occasions,  his 
policy  in  public  affairs.  It  is  he  who  is  reported  to  have  said, 
when  some  one  recommended  an  exertion  of  privilege  to  restrain 
the  newspapers  from  publishing  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  '  Let  them  alone,  they  make  better  speeches  for  us 
than  we  can  for  ourselves.'J  Mr.  Coxe  gives  an  example  of  the 
same  mildness  of  disposition,  evinced  by  him  on  a  more  trifling 
occasion. 

*  A  traditional  anecdote  preserved  in  the  family,  and  communicated 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  will  afford  a  pleasing  instance  of 
the  easy  and  kind  condescension  with  which  Mr.  Pelham  behaved  to  his 
domestics.  He  had  sent  for  his  coachman  to  give  him  some  orders. 
Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  man  suddenly  drew  out  his  watch,  and 
glancing  a  look  at  it,  abruptly  broke  off  the  conversation  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  Sir,  it  is  my  time,  and  I  must  go  and  drive  my  children  in  the 
carriage."  *'  Richard,"  said  Mr.  Pelham,  "  the  time  and  the  carriage 
may  be  yours,  and  so  may  the  horses  and  other  things  ;  but,  my  good 
Richard,  do  let  the  children  be  my  own." ' — Pelham  Administration^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  304,  note. 

*  Characters  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  published  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  4to.  by 
Maty. 

t  Dr.  Birch,  writing  under  the  name  of  Tindal. 

X  Pelham  Administration,  vol.  i.  p.  355.  A  similar  answer  (though  in  a  matter 
where  self-love  was  less  concerned)  is  related  of  George  II.  ^  Being  informed  that 
an  impudent  printer  was  to  be  punished  fur  having  published  a  spurious  (King's) 
speech,  he  answered  that  he  hoped  the  man^s  punishment  would  be  of  the  mildest 
sort,  because  he  had  read  both,  and,  as  far  as  he  understood  either  of  them,  he  liked 
the  spurious  speech  better  than  his  own.'— JLore/  Waidegrave's  Memoirs,  p.  88. 
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^^^^P  The  severest  trials  of  Mr,  Pelham's  temper  and  fortitude  4MP 

^^^H  from  the  infirmities  of  his  brother  and  rolkagne  in  govemmeiTt, 
^^^H  There  are  few  characters  in  history  more  generally  known  by  their 
^^^H  little  and  ludicrous  points  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
^^^H  Mr.  Coxe,  in  a  masterly  though  indulgent  delineation  of  this  cele- 
^^^1  brated  Whig  leader,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  comelier  features, 
^^^H  which  in  so  many  representations  of  him  are  altogether  disguised 
^^^H  or  caricatured.  There  was  much  in  him  which  it  is  impossible  to 
^^^H  respect,  but  he  possessed  many  qualities  which  it  is  equally  im- 
^^^1  pos!^ible  to  despise.  Considering  the  ascendancy  which  he  so 
^^^V  long  maintained,  in  a  court  where  the  sovereign  never  cordially 
^^^H  regarded  him,  and  where  ambitious,  strong,  and  favoured  compe- 
^^^1  titers,  watched  eagerly,  and  strove  without  scruple,  to  wrest  from 
^^^1  him  the  prize  of  power,  it  seems  extravagant  to  pronounce  whfa 
^^^B  Horace  Walpole  that  he  was  a  mere  '  phantom  of  abilities.^  It 
^^^B  mny  be  true,  that  (according  to  the  exquisitely  descriptive  saying 
^^^H  ^f  Lord  Wilmington)  '  he  always  lost  half  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
j^^f  and  was  running  after  it  all  day  without  being  able  to  overtake  it ;' 
t^  but  experience,  zeal,  activity,  and,  in  foreign  affairs  at  least,  exten- 

sive knowledge,  compensated,  as  far  as  such  qualities  could  com- 
pensate, for  the  want  of  method  and  of  well-directed  energy.     It 
i  is  said  that  many  of  the  first  draughts  of  his  letters  still  extant, 

aomeofthem  very  long,  and  of  a  nature  requiring  order  and  arrange- 
'  meiit,  are  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity,  and   have  scarcely  a 

I  single  erasure.  Those  in  the  present  collection,  though  not  equal 
in  manliness  and  sense  to  Mr.  Pelham's,  betray  neither  want  of 
talent  nor  perplexity  of  thought.  '  Hear  him  speak  in  parlia- 
ment,' says  Lord  Waldegrave,  '  his  manner  is  ungraceful,  his  lan- 
guage barbarous,  his  reasoning  inconclusive.  At  the  same  time 
he  labours  through  all  the  confusion  of  a  debate,  without  the  least 
distrust  ofhia  own  abilities,  fights  boldly  in  the  dark,  never  gives 
iip  the  cause,  nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss  either  for  words  or  argu- 
ment.' This  picture  conveys  no  exalted  notion  of  the  statesman, 
but  there  have  been  times  when  such  a  man  might  be  considered 
no  contemptible  debater . 
His  most  characteristic  failing,  and  that  which  made  the  condi- 
tion of  all  associated  with  him  in  business  uneasy  and  insecure, 
was  a  morbid  restlessness  of  mind,  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  that 
distrust,  the  too  ordinary  effect  of  which  is  to  render  him  who  en- 
tertains it  himself  fickle  and  unsteady.  Lord  Waldegrave,  writing 
of  him  in  his  lifetime,  says,  '  Ambition,  fear,  and  jealousy,  are  his 
prevailing  passions  :'  a  jealousy  which  '  could  not  be  carried  to  a 
higher  pilch  if  every  political  friend  was  a  favourite  mistress.* 
His  correspondence  in  the  present  work  abounds  with  the  indica- 
tion!) of  this  unquiet  temper ;  suspicions,  complaints,  counter- 
plottings 
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plottings  on  the  mere  surmises  of  a  plot^  confidences  made  to  one 
friend  with  injunctions  to  withhold  them  from  another^  and  tor- 
menting apprehensions  of  a  similar  conduct  towards  himself. 

*  I  beg  of  you/  says  Mr.  Pelham  in  one  of  his  letters,  (1752,)  *  do  not 
80  often  call  upon  me  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  act  as  one ;  I  have  never 
done  otherwise.  If  we  differ  in  opinion  toio  ccelo,  we  cannot  act  to- 
gether in  what  we  differ ;  but  where  that  has  not  been  notoriously  so, 
and  known  by  yourself  to  be  so,  before  you  engaged  in  them,  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  wherein  either  confidence  or  concert  lias  been  want- 
ing on  my  part.' — Pelham  Administration,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

Scaicely,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Pelham  been  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  when  the  duke  complained  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  that  his  brother  was  falling  into  *  Lord  Orford's  old  me- 
thod of  being  the  first  person  upon  all  occasions.'  These  feelings, 
it  may  be  supposed,  were  watched  and  turned  to  advantage  by  in* 
teres  ted  observers,  and  there  was  address  as  well  as  malice  in  the 
taunt  which  Lady  Yarmouth  is  said  to  have  levelled  at  the  duke, 
that  he  was  *  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  his  brother.'  It  appears 
from  some  curious  passages  in  the  correspondence  now  pub- 
lished,* that  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Pelham's  life,  the  king 
formed  (or  intimated  in  Hanover  that  he  had  formed)  the  plan  of 
'  cajoling  and  managing'  that  minister,  and,  as  the  duke  expressed 
it,  *  playing  oflF'  the  Pelhams  against  each  other.  But  this,  whether 
seriously  contemplated  or  not,  was  a  scheme  which  no  man  had 
hitherto  accomplished  or  was  likely  to  undertake  with  success. 
The  clouds  of  displeasure  which  arose  between  the  brothers, 
whether  from  the  difference  of  their  opinions  on  some  political 
subjects,  or  from  the  sensitive  and  busy  jealousy  of  the  duke,  were 
transient,  though  often  recurring  :  their  fraternal  affection  and  their 
concord  as  ministers  on  the  most  essential  points,  if  occasionally 
shaken,  could  never  be  subverted  ;  their  quarrels  (to  use  the  duke's 
own  observation)  were  amaniium  ircB^  and  were  ever  followed  by  an 
increase  of  cordiality.  The  duke,  if  he  was  the  most  irritable,  was 
also  the  most  placable,  of  men.  Mr.  Coxe  f  furnishes,  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  a  striking  instance  of  the  frank- 
ness and  good  grace  which  be  could  yield  to  remonstrance,  and 
acknowledge  himself  in  error.  The  following  characteristic  pas- 
sages form  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pelham,  from  Hanover,  in 
1748,  when,  after  some  acrimony  between  the  brothers  on  the 
subject  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  then  depending,  the  duke 
unexpectedly  learned  that  Mr.  Pelham  had  had  a  severe  fit  of 
illness : — 

'  Believe  me  I  am  the  more  touched  on  this  occasion  as  I  am  sensible 
the  situation  of  affairs,  and  possibly  the  part  l^may  have  had  in  them, 

♦  Vol  ii.  p.  455,  &c,  f  Vol.  i.  p.  6.  "^ 
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or  at  least  some  warmth  I  Ijave  used  in  justifying  them,  has  been  in  a 
ereat  measure  thi;  cause  of  the  continuance,  if  not  of  your  original 
illness.  This  good  effect  it  has  had,  that  you  shall  never  more  have 
one  disagreeable  word  from  me.' — vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

After  stating  ihe  general  anxiety  at  tlie  court  of  Hanover  on  Mr. 
Pelhani'a  accoiiut,  and  that  the  king,  '  who  is  a  bit  of  a  doctor/ 
bad  desired  to  know  every  particular  of  his  illness,  he  concludes  : — 

'  For  God's  sake,  dear  brother,  make  yourself  aseasyaa  you  can 
about  our  foreign  affairs.  If  they  are  not  as  well  as  we  rould  wish, 
I  hope  they  are  better  than  you  fear.  I  will  do  more  than  is  possible 
to  conclude.  My  heart  is  set  upon  it,  for  my  country's  service,  for  my 
own  honour,  to  recommend  myself  to  the  king,  and,  believe  me  I  speak 
truth,  to  remove  the  only  possible  point  of  difference  that  can  ever  be 
between  you  and  me.  I  love  you,  I  esteem  you  ;  and  I  pray  God 
grant  good  news  of  you  by  the  messenger  I  espect.  I  can  say  no 
more.' — ibid.  p.  29. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  tlie  chancellor,  on  Mr. 
Pelham's  projected  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
is  equally  descriptive  of  the  writer  :  — 

'  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  design,  worthy  of  him  ;  and  I  have  told 
the  king  and  everybody  I  speak  to  that  no  man  is,  or  I  verily  believe 
ever  was,  so  willing  and  so  able  to  do  this  great  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  my  brother  is.  I  will  assure  him  two  things,  that  this  will* 
make  my  happiness  in  public  atfairs  complete  ;  and,  secondly,  that  all 
I  can  possibly  do  to  contribute  towards  it  shall  be  done,  by  never 
proposing  any  measure  that  doea  not  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  that  can  in  any  svay  delay  tlie  execution  of  this  great  de- 
sign. And,  lastly,  I  never  will  hear  anybody  talk  who  will  pretend 
to  let  anybody  else  share  in  the  merit.'-— vol.  ii.  p,  45. 

Considering  the  restless  and  variable  temper  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  his  openness  to  flattery,  and  the  foible  which  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  letters,  imputes  to  him,  of  loving  to  have 
a  favonrile,  it  cannot  be  observed  without  surprise,  how  Utile  if 
any  part  of  his  conduct  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  unwor- 
thy counsellors,  and  how  uniformly  his  confidence  was  reposed  in 
two  of  tlie  wisest  and  best  friends  whom  a  statesman  of  that  day 
could  have  selected, — his  brother  and  Lord_Chancellor  Hardwicke. 
And  if  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him  as  a  merit,  it  deserves  at  least 
to  be  commemorated  as  his  happiness,  that  three  of  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  of  the  last  century,  Pitt,  Murray,  and  Yorke,  (two  of 
thein  numbered  by  Walpole  in  bis  list  of  the  five  '  great  men' 
within  bis  memory,)  were  among  those  who  owed  early  advance- 
ment to  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Distinguished,  from  the  outset  of  bis  life,  as  a  warm  supporter 
of  ihe  bouse  of  Brunswick,  and  ever  zealous  for  what  be  termed 
'  the  old  and  great  system '  of  combination  against  the  ambitious 

views 
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views  of  France,  he  was  not  unnaturally  led,  on  some  occasions, 
to  concur,  against  the  wish  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  the  scheme  of 
foreign  policy  espoused  by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. It  was,  indeed,  very  difficult  for  a  statesman  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  of  George  the  Second,  more  especially  if 
he  attended  him  abroad,  to  remain  wholly  uninfected  with  Hano- 
ver politics,  which  were  the  degeneracy  of  that  *  old  and  great 
system '  so  gloriously  upheld  by  King  William  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Never,  perhaps,  was  that  system  brought  to  a 
point  so  nearly  bordering  on  burlesque  as  when  England  was  in- 
triguing and  subsidizing  to  secure  the  election  of  King  of  the 
Romans  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  unaided  and  at  last 
baffled  by  Austria  herself,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  obtained  the 
desired  object  without  any  foreign  assistance.  Times  were  indeed 
to  come  when  the  old  antigallican  system  should  be  wielded  by 
stronger  hands  and  with  nobler  results.  But  those  days  also  have 
gone  by  ;  and  we  have  lived  to  be  taught  by  modern  Whigs,  that 
the  true  policy  of  £ngland  is  to  combine  with,  and  not  against, 
France — virtuous,  liberal,  easy,  unambitious  France  1 

The  love  of  power  and  the  official  jealousies  which  characterised 
the  duke  were  entirely  free  from  any  mercenary  taint.*  In  pecu- 
niary affairs  he  was  disinterested  and  magnificent ;  politics  were 
his  expense,  not  his  gain.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  as  he  himself 
observes,  had  been  *  sometimes  well  and  sometimes  ill '  with  the 
duke,  makes  this  eulogy  upon  him  at  his  decease  : — 

'  My  old  kinsman  and  contemporary  is  at  last  dead,  and  for  the  first 
time  quiet.  He  had  the  start  of  me  at  his  birth  by  one  year  and  two 
months,  and  I  think  we  shall  observe  the  same  distance  at  our  burial. 
I  own  I  feel  for  his  death,  not  because  it  will  be  my  turn  next,  but 
because  I  knew  him  to  be  very  good-natured,  and  his  hands  to  be 
extremely  clean,  and  even  too  clean,  if  that  were  possible, — for,  after 
all  the  great  offices  which  he  had  held  for  fifty  years,  he  died  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  he  was  when  he  first  came  into 
them.  A  very  unministerial  proceeding ! ' — Chesterfield^ s  Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  564,  4to. 

In  no  circumstance  were  the  Pelhams  more  fortunate  than  in 


*  *  I  come  now  to  speak  to  you  of  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  but  abso- 
lutely on  considering  it  much  myself,  and  on  talking  of  it  with  your  brother,  we  are 
both  against  your  attempting  any  such  thing.  In  the  first  place,  I  never  heard  a  sus- 
picion of  the  Duke's  taking  presents,  and  should  think  he  would  rather  be  affronted : 
in  the  next  place,  ray  dear  child,  though  you  are  fond  of  that  coffee-pot,  it  would  be 
thought  nothing  among  such  wardrobes  as  he  has,  of  the  finest  wrought  plate:  why 
he  has  a  set  of  gold  plates  that  wouhl  make  a  figiure  on  any  side-board  in  the  Ara- 
bian tales  :  and  as  to  Beuvenuto  Cellini,  if  the  duke  could  take  it  for  his,  people  in 
England  understand  all  work  too  well  to  be  deceived.*  *  As  to  Stone,'  (the  duke's 
secretary,)  *  if  any  thing  was  done,  to  be  sure,  it  should  be  to  him :  though  I  really 
can't  advise  even  that.' — Horace  fValpoU  to  Sir  Horace  Mamt,  Jan,  6,  1743. 

VOL.  L.  NO.  XCIX.  H  the 
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the  steady  rrieiidsliii)  of  (hat  great  lawyer  and  sagacious  pcjtiticiailt 
Lord  Hardwicke.  By  his  influence  their  dissensions  were  calmed 
—in  their  most  anxious  deHberations  his  counsel  was  decisive. 
Walpole  seldom  errs  so  grossly  as  when  he  says  of  this  nobleman 
that  he  was  despised  in  the  cabinet.*  Lord  Waldegrave  estimates 
him  more  justly  when,  speaking  of  his  resignation  in  1756,  he 
observes  that,  as  n  statesman,  Lord  Hardwicke  had  been  the  chief 
support  of  the  Duke  of  ^Newcastle's  administration.  The  docu- 
ments in  Mr.  Coxe's  work  bear  a  continual  [estimony  to  the 
respect  er)tert3ined  for  Lord  Hardwicke  by  the  brother  ministers, 
Bnd  the  high  value  they  placed  upon  his  services.  The  duke,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Pelham  (in  1745),  says,  '  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
think  unreasonable  what  I  now  propose,  that  everything,  as  far  es 
possible,  should  be  first  talked  over  by  you  and  me  before  it  is 
cither  flung  out  in  the  closet  or  communicated  to  any  of  our 
brethren;  I  always  except  the  chancellor,  who  1  know  is  a  third 
brother.' — (Pelham  Admhiislration,  vol.  i.  p.  20fi.)  On  another 
occasion,  when  apprehensive  that  the  chancellor  intended  to  with- 
draw from  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet,  and  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  judicial  business  of  his  oftice,  the  duke  says  (address- 
ing Lord  Hardwicke) — '  I  must  beg  you  will  consider  in  what 
situation  you  will  leave  me.  My  brother  has  all  the  prudence, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  good  mtention  that  I  can  wish  or  hope 
in  a  man,  but  it  will  or  may  be  difficult  for  us  alone  to  stem  that 
which,  with  your  weight,  authority,  and  character,  would  not  be 
twice  mentioned.  Besides,  my  brother  and  I  may  differ  in  opi- 
nion ,"  in  which  case,  I  am  sure  yours  would  determine  both. — 
vol.  i.  p.  40. 

In  the  struggle  which  ended  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Granville 
from  the  administration  in  1744,  Lord  Hardwicke's  wisdom  and 
address  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  his  friends.  The 
duke  wrote  to  him  when  (he  contest  was  approaching  its  crisis,— 
'  Perhaps  nobody  but  you  can  carry  us  through,  and  you  can.' 
The  chapter  which  relates  this  transaction  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting in  Mr,  Coxe's  volumes.  The  veteran  statesman,  Lord 
Orford,  was  at  length  summoned  from  his  retirement  to  be  the 
umpire  in  this  important  contllct ;  and  the  final  exertion  of  that 
influence  which  he  still  retained  with  the  king,  and  almost  the  last 
act  of  hie  life,  was  to  confirm  the  ascendency  of  the  Pelhams  by 
recommending  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Granville.  He  decided  weH 
for  the  king  and  fur  the  country.  That  Lord  Granville  should  have 
acted  cordially  with  these  colleagues  was  impossible.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1743,  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in 
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preference  to  Lord  Bath^  whose  pretensions  Granville  supported,* 
was  a  defeat  not  easily  to  be  endured  by  a  sanguine  and  arrogant 
favourite,  presuming  upon  the  confidential  station  which  he  held 
•  as  the  king's  attendant  and  adviser  on  the  scene  of  war,  and  at  that 
time  exulting  with  a  half  military  vanity  in  the  unfruitful  glories  of 
Dettingen.  His  address  to  the  new  prime  minister,  from  Mentz, 
was  sufficiently  frank,  but  gave  little  prospect  of  future  good 
understanding : — 

*  If  I  had  not  stood  by  Lord  Bath,  who  can  (could)  ever  value  ray 
friendship  ?  and  you  must  have  despised  me.  However,  as  the  affair 
is  decided  in  your  favour  by  his  Majesty,  1  wish  you  joy  of  it,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  support  you  as  much  as  I  can,  having  really  a  most 
cordial  affection  for  your  brother  and  you,  which  nothing  can  dissolve 
but  yourselves,  which  I  don't  apprehend  will  be  the  case.  I  have  no 
jealousies  of  either  of  you,  and  I  believe  that  you  love  me  ;-  but  if  you 
will  have  jealousies  of  me  v»dthont  foundation,  it  will  disgust  me  to  such 
a  degree  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  it ;  and  as  I  mean  to  cement 
an  union  with  you,  I  speak  thus  plainly.' — vol.  i.  p.  85. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tone  of  this  declaration, 
his  colleagues  found  him,  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  self-willed 
and  contemptuous;  his  official  communications  from  abroad  were 
dry  and  unsatisfactory,^  and  he  cared  little  to  conceal  that  he 
neither  reposed  confidence  in  his  partners  in  administration,  nor 
expected  it  from  them.  Too  sensible  of  his  great  superiority  in 
genius  and  acquirements,  he  held  cheap  those  sober  qualities  of 
prudence  and  good  sense  in  which  he  was  himself  infinitely  ex- 
celled by  Mr.  Pelham.  With  his  characteristic  rashness,  which 
defied  difficulties  without  preparing  to  encounter  them,  he  flat- 
tered and  urged  on  the  king  in  that  unprofitable  course  of  foreign 
policy,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  unpopular,  and  exposing 
his  administration  to  increased  embarrassments.  To  arrest  the 
course  of  these  mischiefs  was  a  necessary,  but  a  difficult  and  un- 
gracious task.  It  was  said  by  near  observers,  that  *  if  the  king 
liked  anybody,  it  was  Lord  Granville.'J  His  politics,  his  manners^ 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  courts,  and  (the  circumstance  deserves 
remark)  his  being  the  only  minister  who  could  converse  with  the 

*  The  interest  which  Lord  Orford  took  in  this  appointment  is  very  strikingly  dis- 
played by  his  cordial,  manly,  and  sagacious  letters  to  Air.  Pelham,  while  it  was  de- 
pending.— *  Peiham  Administration f  chapter  I.*  One  of  them  concludes  thus — *  Dear 
Harry,  I  am  very  personal  and  very  free,  and  put  myself  in  your  power.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  my  Lord  Duke.  Yours,  &c.'  Yet  Horace  Walpole  would  have  it  believed 
that  Mr.  Pelham  had  lately  been  the  duke*8  accomplice  in  betraying  Lord  Orford. — 
Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  145;  and  he  says  elsewhere  (p«  205),  that  Lord  Orford  was  be- 
trayed *  without  being  deceived.' 

t  ^  He  corresponded  with  them  but  seldom,  and  then  chiefly  on  points  whi(!h  the 
next  Gazette  might  have  informed  them  of  as  fully  as  his  dispatches.'  (Introduction 
to  Mr.  Yorke's  Parliamentary  Journal,  Pelham  Administration,  vol.  L,  p.  4/8.) 

I  Lord  Marchmont's  Diary,  Marcbmont  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  197* 

H  2,  king 
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king  in  his  own  language,*  gave  him  an  influence  over  the  r 
iniad  which  was  uot  dispelled  by  his  removal  from  oliice.  'I^ 
unsuccessful  aitempt  of  George  II,,  on  his  quarrel  with  the  Pel- 
hams  in  1746,  lo  form  a  new  adminiatratioD  under  Ijitd  Grauville 
and  Lord  Bath,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  politi- 
cal scenes  of  that  reign.  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  their  friends  anticipated  the  design  of  iheir  master,  by  a  sud- 
den and  general  resignation  ;  and  it  became  afterwards  a  favourite 
theme  of  party  obloquy  that  they  had  contumaciously  thrown  u^ 
their  offices  '  in  the  height  of  a  rebellion.'  The  accusation  is 
futile.  Had  they  indeed  renounced  their  employments  with  any 
design  of  aggravating  civil  discord,  that  they  might  use  it  as  an 
engine  against  their  adversaries,  they  would  have  justly  deserved 
the  brand  of  perpetual  infamy.  But  the  rebellion,  at  that  time, 
(February  1740,)  though  not  extinguished,  had  long  ceased  to 
be  formidable, f  If  anything  could  have  revived  the  languishing 
spirit  of  Jacobitism,  the  accession  to  power  of  so  unpopular  a 
statesman  as  Lord  Bath,  and  so  Hanoverian  a  politician  as  Lord 
Granville,  would  most  probubly  have  had  that  ellect.  Their  over- 
throw, accomplished  safely  and  constitutionally  by  the  well-con- 
certed resignation  of  their  opponents,  was  a  pledge  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  whole  history  of  the  event  shows  that  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Pelhums  were  safe,  wise,  and  decisive.  '  Forty- 
eight  hours,  three  quarters,  seven  minutes,  and  eleven  seconds' 
(according  to  a  satirical  paper  of  the  day)  was  the  term  of  the 
new  administration  :  ihe  king  found  that  he  had  raised  a  fabric  of 
sand,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  disperse  it  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible.     'Lord  Bath'  (says  Walpole  in   hia    Memoirs)    '  slipped 

•  It  is  singular  that  this  ncquirennjut  shoultl  have  l>een  so  late  in  a  court  whiclt 
badlleeD  rulvil  by  two  Buccessice  Getman  soveii^itrns.  Mr.  Pulham,  it  »]i)it'iini,  knew 
liltlu  even  ul'  French.  Sir  Robert  VValjiule  liod  neither  German  nai  French,  and 
talked  vith  George  l.in  Latto.  It  may  be  suspecleil  that  their  cunferences  would 
BDmeameK  (ax  Milton  saj's) 

—- '  have  made  Quintilian  ataie  and  (taap.' 

+  '  I  was  Teiy  uneasv,'  sajs  Ilotaee  Walpole  to  Sit  H,  Mnnn,  in  a  letter  of  Feb. 
7lh,  ■  at  finding  you  Ktill  remained  in  the  saLue  anxiety  about  the  rehelliun,  when  it 
had  EU  lung  FeUM  1  to  be  rormidabte  with  us.'  In  his  neit  Utter,  Feb.  14,  aflei  d*- 
uribing  tlw  atlemuteil  ehan^e  in  the  CDtnnGt,  and  tlie  return  of  llie  Pelluuns  to  office, 
he  inyt,  '  The  cliike  and  his  name  are  puisuing  the  icatteted  rebeU  into  Iheir  v«ry 
moualaian,  dtturmiuei!  to  root  uiil  sedition  entirely.  li  is  believed,  and  we  expect  to 
hear,  that  tlie  Youn^  Pii^teniler  is  embarked  and  nine.'  <  After  de!>cribin|;  two  levo- 
lutiona,  and  announcio);  the  tentiinalion  of  a  rebenion,  it  Would  be  below  the  dignity 
of  my  letter  to  talk  of  anj  thii.c  uf  less  moment.'— val.  ii.  p.  1S4-5.  So  little  were  tlw 
northern  Jacobites,  at  that  time,  an  okjtctuf  dread  to  pul><iciang  in  London,  if  we 
believe  Sir  Horace  Manti's  cnnexponilFnt.  Let  us  now  turn  to  llorsce  Waljiole  the 
hiitorian,  writing  '  rour  ne  fruatrer  la  poitiril*.'  •  Will  it  be  credited,  if  it  is  told  f 
The  period  Uiey '  (the  Pulhama)  '  chose  for  this  unwarrantable  insult'  (their  resipw- 
tion)  '  was  rhe  height  uf  o  nbtllim  ;  the  liini;  wna  to  be  forced  into  compliance 
with  their  views,  uriheir  alleifiance  was  in  a  manner  ready  to  be  ofil'red  lu  Ihe  com- 
petitor for  his  crown,  then  aefaallti  uiraUuigfir  il  in  the  heart  of  hit  kingdom.'— Me- 
mwrt,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

down 
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clown  the  back  stairs,  leaving  Lord  Carlisle  in  the  outward  room  ex- 
pecting to  be  called  in  to  kiss  hands  for  the  privy  seal.'  *  Lord 
Granville  left  St.  James's  laughing/  and  met  a  friend  who  won- 
dered that  he  had  held  office  so  long.  Jovial  and  grandiloquent 
as  ever,  he  made  light  of  the  adventure,  and  in  no  long  time  slid 
into  a  subordinate  post,  (that  of  President  of  the  Council,)  which 
he  continued  to  hold  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  king,  dis- 
contented, but  taking  patience  perforce,  like  the  'gruff  papa' 
of  a  comedy,  became  gradually  reconciled  to  the  Pelhams,  who 
returned  to  office  strengthened  and  advanced  in  public  estimation. 
Pitt,  whose  pretensions  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  a  proximate  cause  of  the  late  rupture,  obtained  a  place  in 
the  government,  but  not  that  to  which  the  Pelhams  had  been 
anxious  to  raise  him ;  the  king's  personal  dislike  was  an  obstacle 
not  yet  to  be  overcome ;  nor  w^as  it  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  when  he  at  length  *  took  the  cabinet  by  storm,'  that  his 
genius  obtained  scope  for  those  bold  and  vast  exertions  by  which 
the  close  of  George  II.'s  reign  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
periods  of  English  history. 

In  dismissing  this  posthumous  work  of  an  author  who  laboured 
so  long  and  so  honourably  for  the  advancement  of  historical 
knowledge,  it  will  not  be  complained  of  by  our  readers  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  some  private  materials  at  our  disposal, 
and  offer  a  few  details  of  his  life  and  literary  career,  Mr.  Coxe 
was  born  in  London  in  1747.  Of  his  parentage  he  himself,  after 
some  experience  of  society,  wrote  thus — 

*  Among  the  principal  blessings  of  the  Almighty,  I  consider  this  as 
one  of  the  greatest,  that  I  was  born  of  a  family  who  were  neither  of 
a  high  nor  low  birth,  and  that  my  parents  were  such,  that  were  I  to 
come  into  the  world  again,  and  had  the  power  of  choosing  them,  I 
would  fix  upon  those  whom  Providence  has  given  me.' 

His  father  was  Dr.  William  Coxe,  physician  to  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  grandson  of  Dr.  Coxe,  who  gave  evidence  for  Lord 
William  Russell  on  his  trial  for  high  treason.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Paul  d'Aranda,  a  merchant  and  a  friend  of  John 
Locke.  She  was  a  person  of  distinguished  good  sense  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  her  son  ever  regarded  her  as  his 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend. 

After  passing  some  time  at  a  private  school,  Mr.  Coxe  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  was  there,  on  his  own  petition,  indulged  with  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor,  Mr.  Sumner,  afterwards  Master  of  Harrow. 
The  teacher  was  remembered  by  Mr.  Coxe  with  admiration  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life;  but  the  pupil,  if  his  own  confession  may  be  lite- 
rally taken,  did  not  very  zealously  second  his  exertions.  He  was  a 
boy  of  great  spirits  and  volatile  disposition,  and  much  addicted  to 
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fives  aiid  cricket;  and  in  Ills  proffiess  through  tlie  scliooi  lie 
ke[)t  above  the  middling  rank  of  his  coniftauions.  When  lie  was 
fourteen  year§  old,  his  father,  who  was  then  just  rising  into  pro- 
fessional distinction,  died,  leaving  six  children  very  inoderatelj' 
provided  far.  In  order  timt  he  might  continue  at  Eton,  Mr.  Coxe 
was  plated  on  the  foundation,  and  in  17(i3  he  was  elected  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

He  came  to  the  University  a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
but  in  other  reapects,  according  to  his  own  report,  very  imper- 
fectly educated.  He  shot,  fished,  and  loitered  away  his  itrat  year 
of  residence,  forming  no  settled  plan  of  improvement;  but  about 
the  end  of  this  period  he  was  fortunately  introduced  into  the  society 
of  some  students  of  Peterhouse,  a  college  which  possessed  at  that 
time,  among  its  younger  inmates,  several  men  of  more  than  com- 
mon talent  and  acquirements.  Mr,  Coxe  had  as  yet  lived  diietly 
with  tnembere  of  his  own  college,  and  had  been  contented  with 
the  portion  of  classical  scholarship  which  he  had  brought  from 
school  ;  but  the  conversation  of  his  new  friends  at  once  disclosed 
to  him  the  insufhciency  of  his  own  attainments,  and  awakened  in 
bis  mind  that  thirst  of  knowledge  and  honourable  love  of  distinc- 
tion which  characterized  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Without 
abandoning  his  former  studies  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
miUhematical  science,  natural  philosophy,  modern  languages,  and, 
above  all,  history.  His  intercourse  with  the  friends  to  whom  he 
uow  attached  himself  was  a  kind  of  literary  brotherhood;  they 
rather  lived  together  than  exchanged  visits,  and  iheir  correspond- 
ence during  the  periods  of  separation  gave  an  unrestrained  flow  to 
all  the  thoughis  and  feelings  of  men  enjoying  literature  and  the 
world  with  the  first  ardour  of  youth, 

'I'he  closest  intimacy  which  Mr,  Coxe  formed  at  this  period 
was  with  Mr,  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Kllenhorough,  whose  father, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  then  Master  of  Peterhouse :  the  son 
entered  the  University  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Coxe.  In  a  paper 
written  fur  the  amusement  of  his  chosen  friends,  Mr.  Coxe  drew 
tlie  characters  of  four  conspicuous  members  of  iheir  society,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Le  Blanc  (in  after  years  it  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  bench  over  which  Lord  Ellenborough  presided)  and 
Mr.  Law,  then  at  the  age  of  four  and  twenty.  This  latter  por- 
trait, though  traced  by  an  inexperienced  hand,  has  touches  that 
will  stiike  those  who  remember  ihe  original  in  the  lieight  of  his 
attainments  and  honours. 

'  Pliilote!*  hears  the  first  rank  in  this  our  society.  Of  a  ivarm  and 
gtnerouB  disposition,  lie  breathes  all  the  animation  of  youth  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  His  thoiighis  and  conceptions  are  uncommonly 
great  and  atrtking;  his  language  and  expressions  are  strong  and 

nervous, 
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nervous,  and  partake  of  the  colour  of  his  sentiments.  As  all  his 
views  are  honest  and  his  intentions  direct,  he  scorns  to  disguise  his 
feelings  or  palliate  his  sentiments.  This  disposition  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  uneasiness  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  for  his  open  and 
unsuspecting  temper  leads  him  to  use  a  warmth  of  expression  which 
sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  Jlerte,  This  has  frequently 
disgusted  his  acquaintance,  but  his  friends  know  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  pardon  a  foible  that  arises  from  the  candour  and  openness 
of  his  temper ;  and  indeed  he  never  fails,  when  the  heat  of  conversa- 
tion is  over,  and  his  mind  becomes  cool  and  dispassionate,  to  acknow- 
ledge this  error  of  his  nature,  and,  like  the  Roman  Catholic,  claims 
an  absolution  for  future  as  well  as  past  transgressions.  Active  and 
enterprising,  he  pursues  with  eagerness  whatever  strikes  him  the 
most  forcibly.  ,  His  studies  resemble  the  warmth  of  his  disposition  : 
struck  with  the  great  and  the  sublime,  his  taste,  though  elegant  and 
refined,  prefers  the  glowing  and  animated  conceptions  of  a  Tacitus 
to  the  softer  and  more  delicate  graces  of  a  Tully.  He  is  charmed 
with  the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  though  not  with  his  opinions.  In 
poetry,  Virgil  and  Milton  are  his  favourites.* 

The  warmth  of  friendship  which  runs  through  this  description 
was  imparted  as  well  as  felt.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Coxe,  at 
a  later  period^  adverting  to  their  past  days  of  intimacy^  Mr.  Law 
spoke  of  him  as  one  *  whose  presence  gave  a  quicker  relish  to 
every  amusement,  and  who  improved  or  brought  with  him  happi- 
ness wherever  he  came.'  They  looked  upon  each  other  as  men 
pressing  forward  to  distinction^  but  with  the  feeling  rather  of 
partners  than  of  competitors  in  honour.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Law 
was  already  filled  with  that  ardent  and  unrelaxing  ambition  which 
accompanies  the  consciousness  of  great  powers,  and  seems  im- 
planted ^  where  they  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into 
action.  He  blamed  the  reflection  of  Johnson,  that  ^  riches, 
authority,  and  praise  lose  all  their  influence  when  they  are  consi- 
dered as  riches,  which  to-morrow  shall  be  bestowed  on  another ; 
authority,  which  shall  this  night  expire ;  and  praise,  which,  how- 
ever merited  and  however  sincere,  shall  after  a  few  minutes  be 
heard  no  more.'  *  Considerations  of  this  kind,*  said  Mr.  Law, 
*  may  be  carried  much  too  far,  and  while  they  unnerve  the  arm  of 
impatience,  may  slacken  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  destroy  hope, 
emulation,  and  honest  ambition,  the  strongest  motives  to  every- 
thing worthy,  great,  and  noble.'  *  Of  all  things  in  the  world,'  he 
once  observed,  *  1  abominate  a  novel  that  ends  unhappily.'  Im- 
pressed with  the  efficacy  of  temporal  rewards  as  incentives  to 
exertion,  his  mind  revolted  even  at  a  work  of  fiction  which  kept 
these  motives  out  of  sight. 

The  more  advanced  scholarship  of  Mr.  Coxe  was  of  material 
service  to  his  friend  in  the  acquaintance  which  he  was  now  form- 
ing 
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ing  will)  ancient  and  modern  clDSskii,  and  the  laste  of  both  was 
improved  by  an  interchange  of  criticisms.      Mr,  Law's  were  judi- 
cious, blunt,  lively,  and  full  of  a  strong  and  often   characteristic 
feeling.      His  favourite  writers  at   that  time  have  been   already 
mentioned.      He  resented  with  a  just  warmth  the  weak  exuberances 
of  Lucan.     In  reading  Sophocles's  Ajax,  he  scorned  the  '  thick- 
skulled  '    (we  may  add,  the   unsuccessful)   '  hero.'     Kolhing  in 
English  literature   delighted    him  more   than  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel;  and  his  judgment  in  this  instance  appears  to  have  been 
unbiassed  by  any  political  sympathy  with  the  poet,  for  in  speaking 
^^^     of  Hume  he  declared,  in  ihe  broadest  terms,  his  displeaiiure  at  the 
^^L  Jenity  of  that  historian  to  James  Ji.      He  defended,  on  the  most 
^^^ft  defensible  points,  the  then  recent  publication   of  Lord   Cheslcr- 
^^V  Weld's  Letters.      Mr.  Coxe   attacked   them  without  reserve,   and 
^^^     wrote  a  '  saucy  parody'  on  the  assiduous  promptings  and  circum- 
stantial admonitions  of  the  courtly  father.     Mr,  Law  conceived, 
but  did  not  follow  up,  the  happy  idea  of  an  answer  from  young 
Stanhope,    acknowledging  his  various  difficulties  and  distresses, 
L  and  lamenting  his  failures  with  la  petite  Blot. 

I  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  a  friendship  grounded 

L  on  so  much  mutunl  esteem,  and  so  close  an  agreement  of  opi- 

^^H^  uions  and  feelings,  would,  after  few  years,  expire  us  if  by  a  natural 
^^^^decay.  Such,  however,  was  the  event.  Pejhaps,  on  one  hand, 
^^^H  tile  cares  of  an  anxious  and  absorbing  profession,  and,  on 'the 
^^H^  other,  frequent  absences  from  England,  may  have  brought  on  some 
P  decline  of  the  former  intimacy,  and  slight  causes  might  increase 

I  an  estrangement  once  grown  perceptible  bet^i  een  men  of  sensitive 

I  tempers,  and  impatient   alike  of  neglect  and  the  imputation  of 

f  negligence.     It  nnist  be  owned  too,   that  although   the  attach- 

f  ments  of  school  and  college  are  in  general  the  most  permanent, 

there  are  minds  which  appear  congenial  only  duriug  retirement, 
and  betray  the  principle  of  disunion  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
full  blaze  and  heat  of  the  world  ;  like  the  shades  of  the  future 
Cicsar  and  Pompey  in  Virgil's  Elysium, — 

'  Concordes  atiimae  nunc  et  dum  nocte  premuntur.' 
But  the  cessation  of  friendship  did  not,  in  this  instance,  give  rise 
to  opposite  feelings  ;  and,  in  the  decline  of  his  years,  Mr.  Cose 
delighted  to  look  back  at  an  intercourse  which,  as  he  expressed 
it,  '  had  once  formed  the  solace  of  his  life.' 

In  1770,  Mr.  Cose  iirst  tasted  of  literary  distinction  by  gaining 
the  bachelor's  prize  for  Latin  prose,  and  he  again  obtained  a 
similar  success  in  1771.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders  by  Or.  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  the 
thesis  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  was  so  masterly,  that  the 
bishop  paid  him  the  unusual  compliment  of  exempting'  him  from 

examination 
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exaiiiiHation  for  priest's  orders.  He  was  appointed  to  the  curacy 
of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,  but  had  not  long  filled  that  station 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  under- 
take the  tuition  of  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  then  very 
}oung.  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coxe  to  this  charge  had 
proceeded  from  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant,  who  at  this  time 
knew  him  only  by  reputation,  but  who  became  and  always  con- 
tinued his  zealous  friend,  and  laboured  with  characteristic  energy, 
both  by  advice  and  by  active  exertion,  to  promote  his  welfare. 

About  the  same  time^  Mr.  Law  began  his  education  in  the 
Temple  as  a  special  pleader ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  advert- 
ing once  more  to  this  distinguished  man,  to  introduce  a  specimen 
ol  the  reflections  with  which  he  cheered  his  friend  and  himself  on 
their,  as  yet,  humble  destinies: — 

*  June  18,  1773 — ^Temple,  Friday  night. 
'  After  holding  a  pen  most  of  the  day  in  the  service  of  my  profes- 
sion, I  will  use  it  a  few  minutes  longer  in  that  of  friendship.  I  thank 
you,  my  dearest  friend,  for  this  and  every  proof  of  confidence  and 
affection — let  us  cheerfully  push  our  ways  in  our  different  lines ;  the 
path  of  neither  of  us  is  strewed  with  roses,  but  they  both  terminate 
in  happiness  and  honour.  I  cannot,  however,  now  and  then  help 
sighing  when  I  think  how  inglorious  an  apprenticeship  we  both -of  us 
serve  to  ambition,  while  you  teach  a  child  his  rudiments,  and  I  drudge 
at  the  pen  for  attorneys.  But  if  knowledge  and  a  respectable  situa- 
tion are  to  be  purchased  only  on  these  terms,  I  for  my  part  can 
readily  say — hoc  mercede  'placet.  Do  not,  however,  commend  my  in- 
dustry too  soon  ;  application  wears  for  me  at  present  the  charms  of 
novelty ;  upon  a  longer  acquaintance  I  may  grow  tired  of  it.* 

While  Mr.  Coxe  was  at  King's,  he  had  been  urged  by  a  senior 
member  of  his  college  to  employ  himself  on  some  literary  under- 
taking. The  advice  found  a  willing  listener,  and  Mr.  Coxe,  after 
leaving  the  university,  occupied  himself  in  planning  a  course  of 
essays,  in  which  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  some  of  his  Cambridge 
friends.  The  name  selected  for  this  work  was  The  Mirror,  a  title 
adopted  under  more  fortunate  auspices  a  few  years  afterwards,  by 
the  accomplished  Henry  Mackenzie  and  his  literary  associates  in 
Edinburgh.  The  present  Mirror  took  its  name  from  a  magic 
glass  supposed  to  be  in  the  editor's  possession,  and  reflecting  in  a 
visible  form  the  characters  of  those  who  looked  into  it.  The  idea 
was  that  of  a  young  author,  and  the  resources  which  it  offered 
were  likely  to  be  soon  exhausted.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr, 
Coxe  worked  upon  it  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  cri- 
ticism of  one  of  his  friends. — *  Your  characters  have  humour, 
particularly  the  man  who  had,  as  the  vulgar  say,  no  soul,  and 
could  gain  no  reflection  from  the  glass.      Sir  Godfrey  Kueller 
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made  a  l)it  of  the  same  kind  when  he  refused  to  paint  a  felluw 
who  had  no  expressiou  in  his  counlenance  : — "  Sir,"  says  the  urtist, 
"  you  have'no  face."  ' 

The  *  Mirror'  was  in  lime  ahandoned,  and  Mr.  Coxe'a  next 
attempt  in  authorship  was  a  Life  of  Petrarch,  a  work  which  he 
also  left  imaccomplished,  and  which  our  literature  still  wants. 
His  iitleniion  was  probably  drawn  to  this  subject  by  his  conversa- 
tions with  Gray  the  poet,  whose  acquaintance  he  casually  made 
at  Cambridge,  at  a  r[uiet  coftee-house  near  Pembroke,  which  tiiey 
both  frequented.  Gray,  as  his  natural  shyness  wore  oflr^  '  unrolled  ' 
to  Mr.  Coxe  the  '  ample  page'  of  his  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
iiig  ;  and  among  the  books  which  our  historian  recollected  long 
afterwards  as  having  been  recommended  to  hiui  by  the  poet,  was 
the  Life  of  Petrarch,  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade.  Another  was  the 
Memoirs  of  Laporte,  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XIV.* 

Mr.  Coxe  employed  himself  on  his  Life  of  Petrarch  in  tlie  in- 
tervals of  [lis  attendance  on  Lord  Blandford.  At  this  early  period 
of  his  literary  life  he  was  fortunately  led  by  some  trifling  domestic 
incident  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  translator 
of  Pliny's  and  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  author  of  I'ltzosborne's 
Letters.  Mr.  Mehiiotb  was  his  godfather,  and  had  been  bta 
father's  schoolfellow  ;  and  Mr.  Cose  found  in  him  a  warm  friend 
and  valuable  counsellor.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  com- 
position, and  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  his  own  prac* 
tice  apt  to  be  too  nice  in  the  manner  of  arranging  and  expressing 
fais  ideas.  The  scruples  of  such  a  monitor  were,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, frequently  perplexing  and  niortifyuig,  and  Mr.  Coxe  was 
almost  led  to  believe  himself  incapable  of  attaining  the  true 
standard  of  elegance  and  perspicuity.  But  he  received  with  do- 
cility the  lessons  which,  though  rigorous,  were  kindly  bestowed  ; 
and  to  them  probably  may  be  ascribed  the  clear,  the  accurate, 
the  somewhat  perhaps  too  chastened  style  of  Mr.  Coxe's  historical 
compositions. 

The  infirmity  of  his  health,  which  had  interrupted  his  attendance 
on  Lord  Biandford,  induced  him,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  lu  relin- 
quish that  charge  altogether,  and  he  quitted  it,  to  use  his  own 
expre-ssinn,  '  with  the  fluttering  alacrity  of  a  bird  escaped  from  its 
cage ;'  but  he  did  not  lose  by  this  step  the  favour  and  contidence  of 
the  noble  family  to  which  he  had  been  temporarily  attached. 

In  1775  he  accepted  the  oftice  of  tutor  to  Lord  Herbert,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  made  a  lour  with  that  young  nobleman, 
which,  among  other  parts  of  Europe,  included  Switzerland.  A 
country  so  romantic,  both  in  its  physical  ami  moral  uspect,  excited 
the  peculiar  attention  of  a  traveller  ardent  hi  his  admiration  of  tlie 
CluuKtvtUeil  l>y  tiilibao,  iu  bit  Miicullitnin,  ai '  tliu  huneat  Meiouira  of  La|io[te.* 

sublime 
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sublime  and  graceful  in  nature,  but^  at  the  same  time^  accustomed 
already  to  contemplate  society  with  the  views  of  a  philosopher  and 
politician •  From  his  first  entrance  into  Switzerland  he  preserved 
and  arranged  the  results  of  his  observation:  he  was  equally  indefa- 
tigable in  exploring  scenery,  investigating  antiquities,  and  unra- 
velling the  intricacies  of  provincial  government  and  legislation ; 
and  he  carefully  and  successfully  cultivated  the  society  of  the  per- 
sons most  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  among  whom  were 
Bonnet,  De  Saussure,  Mallet,  De  Luc,  Solomon  Gesner,  Haller, 
and  Lavater.  His  own  name  acquired,  during  his  several  visits  to 
Switzerland,  (for  he  travelled  through  that  country  four  times  be- 
tween 1776  and  J  787,)  a  celebrity  which  did  not  fade  away  during 
the  long  exclusion  of  Englishmen  from  the  Continent  by  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  His  *  Travels  in  Switzerland,'  the  first,  and  one 
of  the  most  deservedly  popular  of  his  published  writings,  appeared 
originally,  in  1778,  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Melmoth,  and  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The 
work  gradually  expanded  as  new  materials  were  acquired,  till,  in 
1801,  when  the  last  edition  was  published,  Mr.  Coxe  sat  down, 

*  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,'  to  record  the  violent  and  perfidious 
subjugation  of  a  country  which  he  had  so  often  seen  prosperous, 
contented,  and  independent. 

While  Lord  Herbert  was  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Coxe  indulged  his 
enthusiasm  for  Petrarch  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Vaucluse. 
He  had,  some  months  before,  introduced  himself  by  letter  to  the 
Abbe  de  Sade,  the  descendant  of  Laura,  and  biographer  of  the 
poet,  and  had  received  a  very  courteous  invitation  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  the  Abb^,  *  more  philosophicOy^  as  he  said,  at  his  hermi- 
tage, near  Avignon.  Mr.  Coxe,  indeed,  possessed  a  claim  to  the 
Abbfe's  favourable  regard  which  could  not  be  advanced  by  every 
tourist :  he  had  diligently  read  through  the  voluminous  and  learned 

*  Life  of  Petrarch,*  and  compared  it  with  the  original  authorities 
as  far  as  they  were  accessible.  He  approached  the  *  hermitage  ' 
with  some  feelings  of  awe  and  timidity,  but  was  received  with  a 
frankness  which  immediately  set  him  at  ease,  and  justified  the  sub- 
acid encomium  of  Gibbon,  that '  the  Abbd,  though  a  priest,  was 
a  gentleman.'  Vaucluse  was  about  a  league  distant,  and  the  ardent 
traveller  longed  already  to  pay  his  orisons  at  the  poetic  fountain ; 
but  delays  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  day  that, 
availing  himself  of  his  hosl^s  afternoon  nap,  he  hurried  to  the  classic 
scene  which  had  so  long  haunted  his  imagination, — the  solemn 
valley  of  the  Sorgue,  and  the  rocks  and  streams  which,  to  mortals 
whose  *  ears  are  true,*  still  murmur  the  name  of  Laura.  During 
three  days  of  his  residence  with  ihe  Abbe,  Mr.  Coxe,  with  the 
superfluous  ani^iety  of  a  novice,  suppressed  the  fact  that  he  was 

himself 
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liiuiself  engaged  in  tbe  biography  of  Petrarch.  On  his  inakinj^ 
ihia  couiiimnication,  llie  Abb6  freely  placed  hismatiuscript  collec- 
tiuns  m  the  disposal  of  his  visiter  ;  and  Mr.  Cu\e  addre^ed  himself 
to  the  task  of  selecting  and  compiling,  with  the  zealous  applica- 
tion which  characterized  him  in  alt  his  literary  lindertakiugs, — 
though  in  this  instance  it  was  destined  to  produce  no  apparent 
fruit.  Such  labours,  however,  are  not  always  thrown  away,  because 
they  miss  their  completion  '.  a  task  inetlectually  puraued  may  dis- 
cipline and  strengthen  the  intellect  for  more  fortunate  enterprises  ; 
and  the  early  history  of  literary  men  often  resembles  that  of  the 
youths  in  the  old  fable,  who  were  directed  by  their  father's  will  to 
dig  in  certain  grounds  for  a  hidden  treasure,  and,  after  labouring 
many  days,  discovered  that,  although  they  could  come  at  no  gold, 
they  had  made  an  excellent  vineyard. 

Lord  Herbert  extended  his  tour  to  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  Mr.  Cose  accompanied  him  to  Warsaw,  Moscow, 
St,  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  availing  himself 
indefatigably  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to  investigate  the 
history,  literature,  and  social  and  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
tries ihi'ough  which  he  passed.  Nor  were  such  researches  uninte- 
resting even  in  these  remote  realms,  when  the  traveller  could  con- 
verse will]  Miiller  on  noithcrn  history  and  antiquities,  and  with 
Pallas  on  science,  and  collect  information  from -persons  who 
remembered  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  the  Twelfth.  At  War- 
saw, Mr.  Coxe  was  admitted  to  a  familiar  and  cuntidential  inter- 
course  by  the  accomplished  and  ill-fated  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
In  a  conversation  on  some  proposed  improveuient  in  the  laws  and 
government  of  his  own  kingdom, — '  Happy  Englishmen  I'  ex- 
claimed Stanislaus,  '  your  house  is  raised,  and  mine  is  yet  to 
build.'  The  building  of  that  house  he  was  never  to  behold  ;  and 
the  too  happy  English  are  now  intent  only  upon  plucking  down 
theirs.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  travellers  were  presented  to  the 
Empress  Catherine  II. ;  and  that  sovereign,  doubtless  not  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  best  impression  on  a  literary  Bnglishnian,  encou- 
raged the  researches  of  Mr.  Cose  into  the  stale  and  administration 
ot  the  Kussian  prisons, — a  subject  on  which,  while  at  Vienna,  he 
had  conversed  with  the  celebrated  Howard,  and  received  from  that 
illustrious  man  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  his  inquiries.  The 
empress  permitted  Mr.  Coxe  to  propose  to  a  member  of  her 
government  a  series  of  written  questions  on  this  subject,  and  to 
some  she  herself  dictated  the  answers,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  direct  and  candid.  One  of  tliem  had  a  good  deal  of  naivete. 
The  question  was, — '  Are  the  prisonera  permitted  to  purchase 
spirituous  liquors,  and  do  the  jailers  sell  them?'  The  empress 
auswered, — '  Every  species  of  food  is  sold  iu  the  prisons,  but  the 

jailer 
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jailer  cannot  sell  spirituous  liqiiors,  and  that  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  spirituous  liquors  cau  only  be  sold  by  those  who  farm  the 
right  of  vending  them  from  the  crown ;  secondly,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  there  are  no  jailers  to  any  of  the  prisons,  although 
the  laws  make  mention  of  them.'* 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  tour,  (which  lasted  about  four 
years,)  Mr.  Coxe  published  his  *  Account  of  the  Russian  Disco- 
veries in  the  Seas  between  Asia  and  America,' — a  work  of  great 
merit  and  utility,  and  fortunate  to  its  author,  since  it  was  the  origin 
of  a  friendship  with  the  accomplished  and  excellent  Dr.  Douglas, 
aflerM'ards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  Mr.  Coxe  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  honourable  as  well  as  advantageous  occurrences  of  his 
life.  The  incident  which  led  to  this  acquaintance  shows  both  par- 
ties in  a  very  amiable  light,  and  we  are  enabled  to  tell  it  in  Mr. 
Coxe's  own  words  : — 

*  The  first  origin  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cadell  introducing  me  to  him  in 
his  shop,  as  one  literary  man  to  another,  soon  after  my  first  return 
from  abroad.  When  I  was  about  to  publish  my  *'  Russian  Discoveries,'* 
I  formed  an  opinion  concerning  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica very  different  from  that  which  Dr.  Douglas  had  shown  in  his  Pre- 
face to  Cook*s  First  Voyage,  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  controvert 
his  sentiments.  But  as  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it  without  acquainting  him 
with  my  intention  in  the  least  olfensive  manner,  I  desired  my  friend 
and  bookseller,  Mr.  Cadeli,  to  mention  my  intention,  and  express  my 
hope  that  he  would  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  ventured  to  dissent  from  so 
respectable  an  authority.  Mr.  Cadell  brought  me  a  very  liberal  answer 
from  Dr.  Douglas,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
character.  Soon  after  this  he  met  me  himself  in  the  street,  and  taking 
me  aside,  mentioned  the  application  of  Mr.  Cadell ;  and,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  my  attention,  begged,  with  that  humility  which 
distinguished  his  character,  "  that  I  would  let  him  down  as  gently  as 
possible.*'  I  now  felt  my  own  extreme  inferiority,  and  was  quite 
ashamed  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  so  respectable  a  man  on  points  so 
problematical,  and  consequently  renounced  my  intention.  Fortunately 
I  did  so,  for  the  bishop  was  right  and  I  wrong.  This  procedure  occa- 
sioned a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  I  frequently  dined  with  him 
both  at  Windsor  and  in  London,  and  received  many  literary  favours 
from  him.' 

About  the  same  period,  Mr.  Coxe  formed,  or  renewed,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  frequently  met  at  Mr. 
Thrale's.  When  his  host  presented  him  to  Johnson,  *  I  know 
him,' said  the  great  man  courteously,  *  and  I  know  his  Switzer- 
land.' Mr.  Coxe  felt  a  just  pride  in  learning  that  Johnson  was 
accustomed  to  praise  and  recommend  his  works  ;  and  the  venerable 

*  *  The  prisoners  are  guarded  by  soldiers,* — Coxe. 

critic 
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critic  proved  tlie  sincerity  of  liis  approbation  by  urging  Mr.  Coxe 
to  cotitiiiue  writing.  He  suggested  as  a  subject,  Polanti,  a  coun- 
try, lie  said,  not  quite  civilized  nor  quite  uncivilized,  and  but  liltte 
kuQwu  to  us.  At  one  oi  the  evening  parties  at  Streatham,  Mr. 
Coxe  was  discoursing,  perhaps  not  very  considerately,  on  the  hap- 
piness o I' retiring  from  the  world.  Johnson  cautioned  him  aguinst 
indulging  such  fancies.  '  Exert  your  talents,'  said  be,  '  and  dis- 
tinguish youraelf,  and  don't  think  of  retiring  from  the  world  until 
the  world  will  be  sorry  that  jou  retire.'  The  admonition  was  gentle 
and  complimentary;  but  Johnson  did  nut  always  use  \.{i&  patte 
de  velours  when  upon  this  subject.  According  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
he  once  said  to  some  one  who  complained  of  ihe  neglect  shovm 
to  Jeremiah  Markland, — '  He  is  a  scholar  undoubtedly,  sir  ; 
but  remember  be  would  run  from  the  world,  and  it  is  not  the 
world's  business  to  run  after  him.  I  hate  a  fellow  whom  pride, 
or  cowardice,  or  laziness  drives  into  a  corner,  and  who  does  no- 
thing when  he  is  there  but  sit  and  growl.  Let  him  come  out  as 
1  do,  and  bark.'* 

Mr.  Coxe  now  passed  the  greatest  portion  of  his  lime  at  Cam- 
bridge, occupied  in  preparing  his  '  Noithern  Travels'  for  the  press, 

[  but  in  other  respects  uncertain  as  to  his  future  course  of  life.  Per- 
son was  at  this  time  residing  in  the  university,  (having  taken  his 
bachelor's  degree  and  become  fellow  of  Trinity,)  and  was  already 
enjoying  the  celebrity  which  his  great  talents  deserved.  Mr.  Coxe 
visited  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him: — 

'  I  ivas  at  first  greatly  struck,'  he  says  in  one  of  iiia  manuscript 
pa]iers,  '  with  the  acutanesa  of  bis  understanding,  and  his  multifarious 
acquaintance  with  every  brunch  of  polite  literature  and  classical  at- 
tainment. I  also  found  bim  extremely  modest  and  humble,  and  not 
vain-glorious  of  liis  astonishing  erudition  and  capacity.  I  was  not 
less  struck  with  his  memory.  "Taking  tea  one  afternoon  in  his  com- 
pany at  Dockerell's  coifee-house,  I  read  a  pamphlet  written  by  Rit- 
Bon  against  Tom  Warton.  I  was  pleased  with  the  work,  and  niter  I 
bad  read  it  I  gave  it  to  Poraon,  who  began  it,  and  I  left  him  perusing 

I  it.  On  the  ensuing  day  he  drank  tea  with  me,  with  several  other 
^ends,  and  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  Ritson's  pamphlet, 
I  alluded  to  one  particular  part  about  Shakspeare  which  had  greatly 

■  Wc  mu^t  nut  citii  tliiit  auL-cilotv  wilhuul  rcrerring  io  a.  vi-ry  aatisfactoiy  note  upon 
it,  in  Mr.  Crnkin's  'Biwwull,'  vol.  iv.  p.  376,  where  justice  is  dune  both  tulhK  emineDt 
Bchiilot  <toi»;d  luul  goml'  uu  tliis  uci^aBiun,  and  toJubnBt)D,u'liu  iu  KnlityenteTtaiDiiil 
for  him  Ihe  eaTeem  duu  Iu  his  leHraing  and  chBradKr.  '  Jentmiih  Markland,'  aaya 
hw  ilncendBiit,  the  leininl  editor  of  thu  Chertur  MystpHua,  '  was  nu  grainier :  he 

.  foi^ht  fui,  becuuse  ho  luted,  Ktirenient ;  and  reJuctiHl  all  the  lionoun  ami  lewardi 
which  wercliberallyuffuredt"  him.    Oiirinjr  a  loug  life  he  devoli^d  himKvlf  uncao*- 

'  fll]lly  '0  thixe  inusuili  fm  which  hi-  wa*  t«»t  Butd,  cullntiiiL'  the  claBiiics,  nnd  ilta»- 
tntlDi;  Ihe  8<»i|>tiirea.'  On  ihe  2<1  Urtaber,  17S2,  wb  find  Johnsan  iirgiaK  Nicholli 
to  obtain  ■umu  record  of  the  hie  uf  Markluod,  wliuin,  uith  Jortin  aod  Thirlbj,  ha 
crIIii  '  ihrcu  coatemiiucaiHit  of  gteat  Kmiuencci' — tico  bIiOj  IQwar/.  HtVifVi,  vol.  vii, 
p.  443. 

interested 
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interested  me,  adding,  to  those  who  had  not  read  it,  I  wish  I  could 
convey  to  you  a  specific  idea  of  the  remainder.  Porspn  repeated  a 
page  and  a  half  word  for  word.  I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  said, 
'*  I  suppose  you  studied  the  whole  evening  at  the  coffee-house,  and 
got  it  by  heart."  *'  Not  at  all ;  I  do  assure  you  that  I  only  read  it 
once."  ' 

Porson's  favourite  project  at  this  period  was  to  publish  an 
edition  of  -Slschylus,  and  Mr.  Coxe  endeavoured,  with  his  usual 
active  benevolence,  to  procure  him  the  necessary  patronage.  With 
this  view  he  introduced  him  to  Jacob  Bryant,  who  exerted  him- 
self, but  unsuccessfully,  to  procure  subscriptions.  Their  efforts 
were  not  much  seconded  by  Porson.  Poor  Mr.  Bryant  seems  to 
have  found  him  as  stiiF-necked  as  Prometheus  himself. 

'  I  have  tried  a  great  deal  to  serve  him,*  said  he  in  one  of  his 
letters,  *on  account  of  his  uncommon  learning,  but  cannot  obtain  the 
least  encouragement. — He  cannot  carry  on  the  scheme  he  has  formed 
without  assiduity  and  solicitation,  and  a  proper  respect  to  those  from 
whom  there  is  any  expectation.  But  he  visits  nobody,  and  omits  every 
necessary  regard.  A  handsome  gratuity  from  me  t^hall  certainly  be 
ready  when  demanded,  but  I  find  a  total  disinclination  in  others.' 

In  1784  Mr.  Coxe  published  his  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  This  work  confirmed  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  its  author^  and  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  it 
has  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  Northern  Europe.  Some  of  the  earlier  portions 
•were  submitted  to  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  who  carefully 
revised  them,  and  whose  suggestions  were  gratefully  adopted. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  Mr.  Coxe  again  under- 
took the  office  of  a  travelling  tutor,  having  for  his  pupil  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread.  They  began  their  journey  with  the  northern 
kingdoms,  and  in  the  subsequent  part  of  it  made  a  hasty  passage 
through  Italy,  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Coxe  would  publish 
his  travels  in  this  latter  country ;  but  although  *  charmed  and 
astonished/  as  he  expressed  himself,  by  the  classical  scenes  of 
the  south,  and  though  labouring  under  the  res  angusta  which 
so  often  prompts  men  to  inauspicious  literary  attempts,  he  yet 
felt  that  the  limited  opportunities  he  had  possessed  of  observing 
and  inquiring  could  not  qualify  him  to  perform  the  task  satisfac- 
torily, and  he  wisely  and  honestly  forbore  to  undertake  it. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1786.  In  the  nine  following 
years  he  made  another  tour  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Portman,  (eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Portman  of  Bryanston,)  and  again  travelled  with  Lord 
Brome,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis.  During  the  same 
period   he   succeeded  to  the   college  living  of  Kingston-upon- 
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Tliames,  but  resigned  it  on  being  presenled  by  Lord  Pembioke 
(ill  1788)  to  llie  rectory  of  Bemerlon,  which  he  held  during  Uie 
remaiuder  or  liis  Hte.  Lord  Cornwnltis  also  appointed  him  chap- 
lain of  ihe  Tower.  In  the  intervals  of  travelling  Mr.  Coxe  aug- 
mented and  improved  his  works  on  Switzerland  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  which  went  through  several  editions.  His  mind  uow 
took  a  decided  bent  towards  that  department  of  literary  labour 
from  which  his  subsequent  reputation  as  an  author  was  piiucipally 
derived.  In  1792  he  circulated  a  prospectus  of  an  Historical 
nnd  Political  Slate  of  Europe,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  a 
separate  account  of  the  principal  kingdoms  and  states,  treating 
of  ciich  country  under  two  heads,  historical  and  statistical.  No 
person  could  have  been  found  so  well  qualified  for  this  undertaking; 
for  to  the  talent,  industry,  and  integrity  of  which  his  former 
works  had  given  proof,  Mr.  Cose  united  a  personal  knowledge  of 
almost  all  the  countries  to  be  described,  (Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  Turkey,  were  the  principal  exceptions,)  and  an  extensive 
acquiiintance  with  men  of  letters,  science,  rank,  and  political  in- 
fluence in  each.  But  the  French  Revolution — the  end  and  tlte 
beginning  of  so  many  things — compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
project.  The  sources  of  information  became  closed  or  difficult 
of  access ;  it  was  a  waste  of  labour  in  that  time  of  subversion  and 
change  to  describe  institutions,  and  trace  the  outline  of  terri- 
tories; and  the  past  occurrences  of  modern  European  history, 
compared  with  llie  portentous  scenes  which  then  occupied  men's 
minds,  appeared  small  and  obscure,  like  events  of  distant  antiquity. 
While  engaged  on  this  work,  Mr.  Coxe  had  passed  several 
months  in  examining  and  arranging  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole,  (brother  of  Sir  Robert,)  during  hia 
embassies  in  France  and  Holland;  and,  on  discontinuing  his 
Slate  of  Europe,  he  proposed,  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Wal- 
pole, (son  of  the  ambassador,)  who  had  encouraged  and  assisted 
liis  researches,  to  publish  a  selection  from  these  papers.  In  the 
progress  of  his  new  undertaking  the  transactions  and  correspond- 
ence of  Sir  Robert  necessarily  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and 
Ihe  history  of  that  minister  became  gradually  the  chief  subject  of 
his  inquiries,  which  were  warmly  patronized  by  Horace,  Lord 
Orford.  He  placed  all  that  remained  in  his  possession  of  his 
father's  papers  at  Mr.  Coxe's  command,  and  related  in  conversa- 
tion many  facts  which  no  other  person  could  authenticate,  adding 
this  observation,  'You  will  remember  that  I  am  die  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  therefore  must  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
Facts  I  will  not  misrepresent  or  disguise;  but  my  opinions  and 
reflections  on  tliose  facts  you  will  receive  with  caution,  and  adopt 
or  reject  at  your  discretion.'  The  papers  of  Sir  Robert's  brother- 
in-law 
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in-law,  Lord  Townshend,  (in  the  possession  of  his  grandson  the 
Marquis  Townshend,)  were  another  important  source  of  informa- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Coxe  obtained  access  with  some  difficulty,  and 
by  the  aid  of  kind  and  powerful  intercessors.  On  receiving  the 
long-desired  permission,  he  lost  not  a  day  in  presenting  himself  at 
Rainham,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis,  in  Norfolk,  overjoyed  at  the 
acquisition  about  to  be  placed  within  his  reach,  yet  feeling,  with 
the  natural  delicacy  of  a  well-constituted  mind,  the  anomalous 
situation  of  a  visitor  who,  in  the  mere  character  of  a  literary  man^ 
establishes  himself  in  a  nobleman's  house  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining its  archives.  His  reception,  however,  banished  uneasy 
feelings,  and  his  researches  were  abundantly  rewarded. 

No  man  ever  appreciated  more  justly  or  requited  more  faith* 
fully  than  Mr.  Coxe  the  confidence  reposed  in  an  author  by  in- 
trusting him  with  family  papers.  There  are  some  things,  perhaps^ 
in  every  such  collection  which  the  writer  who  makes  use  of  it  must 
consider  sacred  from  public  curiosity  ;  but  it  requires  great  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  to  apprehend,  and  great  self-denial  to  observe, 
this  obligation  in  its  full  extent.  That  truth  be  not  violated, 
whether  by  suppression  or  addition,  is  the  plain  rule  of  every  his- 
torical work ;  but  when  that  law  is  satisfied — when  the  question  is 
only  of  illustrating,  enlivening,  enriching — of  an  anecdote,  a  saying, 
a  characteristic  word  or  gesture — of  all,  in  short,  that  most  captivates 
the  merely  inquisitive  reader,  it  will  often  become  a  perplexing 
and  uneasy  task  to  the  privileged  compiler  to  decide  how  much 
may  be  allowed  to  his  literary  interest  and  ambition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  how  much  is  justly  exacted  by  respect  and  gratitude  on 
the  other.  In  calculating  the  forbearance  required  of  him,  he 
must  estimate  feelings  with  which  the  public  have  little  sympathy. 
To  them,  representing  that  large  and  indefinite  posterity  for  which, 
professedly,  so  much  is  said  and  acted,  the  great  names  of  a  former 
age  are  important  only  as  they  are  connected  with  events ;  but  de- 
scendants, the  true  and  natural  posterity,  have  a  domestic  as  well 
as  historical  interest  in  the  fame  of  an  ancestor ;  they  may  shrink 
from  a  ridicule,  or  resent  a  misconstruction,  which  the  world  would 
deem  harmless  and  trivial ;  and  they  must  always  be  liable  to  some 
uneasiness  in  reflecting  that  an  indiscretion  of  the  author  whom 
they  have  indulged  may  expose  themselves  to  reproach  for  commit- 
ting the  records  of  their  house  to  the  callous  hand  of  a  stranger. 

The  access  which  Mr.  Coxe  now  enjoyed,  not  only  to  the  Wal 
pole,  Orford,  and  Townshend  papers,  but  to  the  manuscript  col 
lections  of  the   Hardwicke,   Grantham,   Waldegrave,   and  other 
distinguished  families,  induced  him  to  suspend  the  undertaking  he 
had  commenced,  and  apply  himself  to  one  of  a  wider  scope  and 
higher  interest,  the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Sir 
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Robert  Wfllpokj'  which  he  first  published  in  1798.  A  more  j# 
dicious  and  instruciive  biographical  work,  or  one  more  satiafactory 
to  every  rational  desire  of  knowledge,  is  not  found  in  English  lite- 
rature. It  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  exact  and  dis- 
passionate inquiry  which  forms  the  great  merit  of  compiled  his- 
tory, with  the  lively  circumstantial  illustration  which  belongs  to 
contemporary  narrative,  or  that  drawn  from  recent  tradition.  But 
this  latter  source  of  knowledge  is  never  approached  without  the 
Strictest  caution.  He  was  enabled,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
'  to  elucidate  many  parts  of  secret  history,  either  totally  unknown 
or  wholly  misrepresented  ;'  but  he  adds,  that  in  collecting  political 
information,  he  always  considered  and  allowed  for  the  connexions  and 
principles  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  it,  and  that,  in  taking  up 
anecdotes  from  tradition,  lie  scrupulously  confined  himself  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  and  '  never  once  adopted  the  hearsay  of  a  hear- 
say.' It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  a  book  with 
which  no  accurate  reader  of  English  history  can  permit  himself  to 
be  unacquainted.  The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  which  for  a 
time  had  given  place  to  those  of  Sii'  Robert,  were  published  four 
years  afterwards. 

An  excursion  which  he  accidentally  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1798,  with  his  friend  ^Ir  Kichard  Colt  Hoare,  suggested  to  Mr, 
Goxe  the  design  of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  works,  '  An  Histo- 
rical Tour  in  Monmouthshire.'  He  passed  several  months  of 
1799  in  exploring,  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm  end  active 
curiosity,  the  antiquities  and  natural  beauties  of  that  delightful 
country,  which,  in  its  miniature  mountain  scenery,  contained  some 
sequestered  spots  that  reminded  bim  of  his  beloved  Switzerland, 
and  were  then  as  little  or  less  known  to  English  travellers.  The 
Tour,  with  prints  from  the  drawings  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  was 
published  in  1601,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  elegant 
and  interesting  publications  extant  on  British  topography. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Coxe  married  Eleonora,  daugliter  of  Walter 
Shairp,  Esq.,  consul-general  of  Russia,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Yeldham,  Esq.,  a  lady  whom  lie  had  long  known  and  esteemed, 
and  whose  society,  through  the  remaining  twenty-five  yeais  of  his 
life,  was  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness.  He  was  now,  by 
the  aid  of  friends  to  whom  his  talents  had  made  him  known, 
and  his  worth  had  endeared  him,  raised  above  uneasiness  with 
respect  to  pecuniary  fortune.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  had  given 
him  the  rectory  of  Stourhead,  which  he  afterwards  resigned, 
on  being  presented  by  Lord  Pembroke  to  that  of  Eovant. 
Bishop  Douglas  conferred  on  him  a  valuable  prebend,  and  the 
archdeacoitfy  of  Wilts  ;  and,  by  the  influence  chietly  of  the  same 
good  patron,  he  was  elected  a  canon-residentiary  of  Salisbury. 

In 
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In  the  grave  but  not  melancholy  retirement  of  his  parsonage  at 
Bemerton^  situate  a  mile  from  Salisbury,  and  commemorated  by 
Walton  as  the  residence  of  the  saintly  George  Herbert,  the  Arch- 
deacon passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literature, 
and  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  In  the  absences  occasionally 
rendered  necessary  by  his  literary  undertakings,  or  by  other  causes^ 
his  mind  always  returned  with  fondness  and  longing  to  Bemerton, 
the  home  where  his  affections  most  dwelt,  and  the  haven  granted 
him  by  Providence  from  many  wanderings  and  many  anxieties. 
It  was  also  the  scene  of  labours  which  he  loved  more  than  other 
men  love  rest  or  the  enjoyment  of  fortune.  ^  His  habits  of 
literary  composition'  (we  borrow  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man well  acquainted  with  them*)  *  were  so  confirmed,  that  they 
were  almost  essential  to  his  health.  No  sooner  had  he  completed 
one  great  work,  than  he  laid  the  foundation  for  another.  He 
could  not,  as  he  expressed  it,  rest  "  les  bras  croises.^'  In  earlier 
life  his  application  was  so  incessant,  that  it  encroached  on  the 
hours  requisite  for  healthful  amusement,  and  even  dinner  would 
sometimes  be  forgotten  till  nine  in  the  evening.  In  later  years 
his  hours  of  study  were  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon,  a  period  seldom  interrupted  by  any  accident,  for 
visitors  of  whatever  rank  knew  and  observed  the  rule  of  non- 
intercourse.'  At  other  times  all  were  cheerfully  received.  *  Five 
hours  might  seem  a  long  time  to  devote  to  sedentary  occu- 
pation, but  it  was  not  sedentary,  it  was  active :  making  due 
allowances,  there  was  almost  as  much  walking  about,  and  as 
little  rest^  as  if  the  employment  had  been  some  animating  field 
sport.'  His  strong  memory  and  extensive  knowledge,  his  long- 
established  habits  of  study  and  great  practice  in  composition, 
enabled  him  to  refer,  to  collate,  to  arrange,  and  to  dictate,  with  a 
wonderful  rapidity  and  precision  ;  and  these  advantages,  with  his 
untameable  ardour  and  activity  of  disposition,  carried  him  through 
a  series  of  literary  undertakings,  after  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  which  to  most  men  would  appear  ample  occupation  for  a  life. 

A  train  of  reflections,  which  first  rose  in  his  mind  on  visiting 
the  ruined  castle  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  seems  gradually  to  have  matured  into  the  design  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  Mr.  Coxe  at  length  published 
in  1807.  He  had  contemplated  in  that  great  dynasty  ^  a  family 
rapidly  rising  from  the  possession  of  dominions  which  form 
scarcely  a  speck  in  the  map  of  Europe,  to  a  stupendous  height  of 
power  and  splendour ;  becoming  the  barrier,  under  Providence, 
which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  hordes  into  Chris- 

*  Mr.  Rylance,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hatcher  iu  the  arduous  and  confidential  office 
of  secretary  and  amanuensis  to  Mr.  Ck)xe. 
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tendom  ;    afterwards   pre-eminent   as    the  ally    of   llie   Catholic  ' 
cburch   in  her  struggle  against  religious   truth    and  civil  liberty  ; 
but  again,  in  later  times,  the  great  bulwark  of  public  freedom,  the 
main  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  France,  and  the  centre  on  which 
the  vast  machine  of  European  politics  had  invariably  revolved.'* 

To  this  magnificent  subject  a  considerable  part  of  his  studies 
and  researches  had  for  many  years  been  directed ;  he  had  pursued 
it  during  several  visits  to  Vienna,  among  the  rich  historical  stores 
of  the  Imperial  library,  and  had  kept  it  in  his  view  while  esamin- 
ing  the  various  documentary  collections  which  were  opened  to 
him  when  preparing  his  Memoirs  of  the  Walpoles.  On  none  of 
his  former  works  were  so  much  lime  and  industry  bestowed;  and 
his  exertion  was  rewarded  not  only  by  public  approbation,  but  by  a 
compliment  of  less  ordinary  occurrence.  The  Archdukes  John 
and  Louis,  in  their  journey  through  England  in  1817,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Canonry-House  at  Salisbury,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing 
with  the  historian  of  their  illustrious  family.  They  warmly  com- 
mended his  accuracy  and  impartiality,  and  flattered  him  in  a  point 
which,  with  a  writer  on  state  affairs,  is  always  a  sensible  one,  by 
expressing  surprise  at  his  knowledge  of  some  facts  with  which 
they  had  supposed  none  but  their  own  family  were  acquainted. 
The  visit  was  not  a  mere  formal  condescension,  for  these  en- 
lightened princes  afterwards  rendered  the  Archdeacon  an  impor- 
tant assistance  in  ihe  preparation  of  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  by 
furnishing  him  with  documenls  from  Vienna. 

In  1813,  he  published  '  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  from  1700  to  1788/  a  portion  of  European 
history  familiar  to  htm  from  his  previous  researches.  He  appro- 
priately dedicated  it  to  the  Marquis  Wellington,  who  was  at 
that  time  accomplishing  the  glorious  deliverance  of  Spaiu  from 
the  usurpers  of  the  Bourbon  sceptre. 

On  the  completion  of  this  work  his  indefatigable  mind  soon 
found  for  itself  a  new  task  of  higher  inlerest,  but  of  far  greater 
labour ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  Mr.  Coxe  began  his  Memoirs 
of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  As  yet,  no  satisfactory  life  of 
that  great  wanior  and  politician  had  appeared  in  England.  The 
duchess,  Mail  borough's  widow,  left  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
writer  or  writers  who  should  complete  such  a  work,  but  Glover 
and  Mallet,  the  authors  chosen  by  her  for  the  task,  did  not  even 
enter  upon  it.  A  mightier  personage,  though  not  of  a  more 
imperious  soul,  Ihe  Emperor  Napoleon,  willed  that  a  life  of 
Marlborough  should  be  written  in  France;  and  the  decree  was 
executed  hy  a  M.  Madgelt  (assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  well- 
3inown  Abb^  Dulens),  with  as  good  success  us  could  be  ex- 
•  I'ruface  tutha  Iliiitory  of  tlio  Hdhbb  of  Austria. 
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pected  from  an  author  who  had  no  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information.     The  Archdeacon  undertook  his  work  under  much 
happier  auspices.     The  inestimable  collection  of  private  and  state 
papers  at  Blenheim^  arranged  with  great  care  and  accuracy  by  the 
late  duke,  was  freely  opened  by  that  nobleman  to  one  whose  former 
connexion  with  the  family,  added  to  his  other  and  stronger  claims, 
gave  a  peculiar  propriety   to  his   desire  of  becoming  their  his- 
toriographer.    Lord  H  ard wicke,  and  other  possessors  of  original 
documents,  were  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  liberal  and  un- 
reserved in  confiding  them  to  him ;    and  his  good   and  justly- 
respected   friend,  Lord    Sidmouth,   then  Home  Secretary,   and 
ever  distinguished  by  zeal  in  the  cause  of  literature,  gave  him 
access  to  the  State  Paper  Office.     The  Life  appeared  in  three 
successive  volumes,  and  was  completed   in    1819.      The  testi- 
mony of  this  Journal  has  been  long  since  given  to  its  merits.*    As 
a  memoir  illustrative  of  public  transactions,  it  richly  augmented 
the  materials  of  English  and  European  history  ;  and  as  a  work  of 
biography,  it  rendered  justice  to  the  character  of  Marlborough,  by 
diffusing  a  full,  clear,   and  unambiguous  light  over  the  events  of 
his  astonishing  career.    Its  narrative,  authentic  and  circumstantial, 
at  once  satisfies  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  ministers  to  the  love 
of  amusement ;  and  the  confidential  and  animated  correspondence 
with  which  it  is  interspersed  gives  to  some  parts  of  it  almost  the 
liveliness  of  those  works  of  fiction  where  the  principal  personages, 
by  a  series  of  letters,  at  once  tell  the  story  and  develop  their  own 
characters  and  feelings. 

While  engaged  on  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Coxe  began 
to  experience  that  visitation  which  he  pathetically  alludes  to  in 
his  Preface  to  the  Pelham  Memoirs, — the  failure  of  sight.  The 
intense  labour  of  a  work,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  said 
that  he  inspected  about  thirty  thousand  manuscript  letters,  gave  a 
confirmed  ascendency  to  the  disease,  and  it  terminated  in  a  few 
years  in  total  blindness.  It  was  not  without  bitter  feelings  that  a 
man,  to  whom  study  had  for  fifty  years  been  the  chief  business 
of  life,  perceived  the  sure  approach  of  this  catastrophe;  but  if 
reading  had  not  armed  him  with  philosophy,  religion  had  taught 
him  resignation,  and  with  this  powerful  support  the  natural  energy 
and  vivacity  of  his  mind  soon  triumphed  over  the  calamity. 
Nay,  so  *  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,'  it  is  said  that  the  social 
qualities  of  his  mind  expanded,  and  his  conversation  became  more 
uniformly  cheerful  and  engaging,  as  the  decay  of  sight  obliged 
him  to  gain  his  ideas  from  the  interchange  of  speech  instead  of 
the  solitary  exercise  of  the  eye.  But  his  literary  occupations  were 
not  laid  aside ;  with  the  aid  which  his  infirmity  rendered  indis- 
pensable, he  was  still  able  to  pursue  his  long-accustomed  labours, 
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and  he  followed  tliem  with  hia  wouted  alacrity  and  conticlencv^fl 
In  18^1,  he  published  ihe  '  Correspondence  of  Charles  Tallx  ~ 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,'  illustrated  and  coimecled  by  historical  a 
biographical  narratives  ;  and  the  reniaiuing  years  of  hia  lif«,«  ' 
during  which  his  sight  became  wholly  extinguished,  were  employed 
upou  the  Memoirs  of  the  Felham  Adminiatnitioii.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  assisted  him  in  these  labours,  that  '  his  memory,  ori- 
ginally retentive,  seemed  to  improve  after  his  loss  of  sight;  and 
the  attention  being  less  withdrawn  to  exiernal  objects,  could  be 
more  uninterruptedly  fixed  upou  whatever  was  the  immediate 
object  of  research.'  His  power  of  mental  calculation  was,  frora 
the  same  cause,  rather  impioveil  than  impaired.  The  readiness 
with  which  he  could  explain  names  and  reconcile  facts  and  dales 
became  the  more  admirable,  when  he  could  no  longer  depend 
on  written  helps  to  his  memory.  He  would  occasionally  detect 
an  error  in  numbers  which  escaped  those  about  him  ;  and  in 
referring  to  authorities  for  statistical  or  historical  details,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  that  he  rather  guided  than  received  guidant 

I  'Axx'  «i™  V"'  '^""  iliyi/i"»-—Sapb.  (Ed.  Colon. 

I  The  close  of  this  long,  virtuous,  and  useful  life  was  easy.  lol 
his  eighty-first  year,  till  which  time  he  had  enjoyed  almost  un- 
interrupted health,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder,  not  alarming  at 
first,  but  which  soon  showed  itself  to  be  the  forerunner  of  death. 
Witlt  a  calm  but  not  presumptuous  spirit  he  composed  himself 
to  obey  the  awful  citation ;  and,  if  man  may  so  pronounce  of  his 
fellow -mortal,  his  last  end  was  that  of  the  righteous. 

Few  have  ever  left  life  more  rich  in  '  all  that  should  accom- 
pany old  age,'  public  approbation,  the  afi'ection  and  reverence  of 
friends  and  kindred,  the  esteem  of  great  men  and  the  gratitude  of 
humble  ones.  It  would  be  no  common  eulogy  to  say  of  so  long 
and  active  a  career  that  it  was  accomplished  without  reproach; 
but  this  negative  praise  would  ill  express  the  fervid  and  generous 
quality  of  virtues  that  were  not  merely  active,  but  had  in  them 
Bomelhing  of  enthusiasm.  An  impatient  aversion  lo  base  and 
disingenuous  vices,  and  an  ardent  and  indefatigable  benevolence^ 
were  the  strongest  features  of  his  character.  The  most  vindictive 
man  pever  followed  up  an  injury  more  keenly  than  he  pursued  a. 
scheme  of  kindness.  Not  only  his  pecuniary  means,  but  his  time, 
his  labour,  and  his  iiiHuence,  were  devoted  to  the  ofHces  of  cha- 
rily or  friendship  with  a  frankness,  and  singleness  of  heart  which 
disclosed  at  once  the  most  ingenuous  mind  and  the  warmest  affec- 
tions. If,  as  has  been  observed,  he  contributed  but  slightly  to 
literature  as  a  divine,  he  greatly  adorned  life  as  a  Christian. 
Trained  up  from  infancy  in  the  faith  aud  principles  which  lliat 
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n^ipe  iii}plie9|  apd  not  forgetful  of  them  in  his  youth,  he  embraced 
them  with  a  still  firmer  attachment  when^  by  assun^ipg  the  clerical 
office,  he  became  bound  not  only  to  cultivate  them  in  himself,  but 
inculcate  them  upon  others ;  and  there  were  found  after  his  decease 
sonie  scattered  memorials  of  his  most  secret  thoughts^  which  proved 
that  even  Herbert,  bis  pious  predecessor  at  Bemerton,  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  sacred  ministry  with  deeper  awe  or  more  anxious 
self-examination. 

The  vigour  of  constitution  and  the  lively  spirit,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  through  so  many  and  such  various  labours,  appeared  in 
his  person  and  movements — in  an  upright  stature,  lightsome  gait, 
and  ruddy  but  clear  complexion,  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  life. 
His  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  indicative  of  much  sense 
and  shrewdness,  and  readily  assuming  the  expression  of  playful 
humour  or  the  most  animated  benevolence.  No  one  could  be  long 
in  his  society  without  perceiving  that  he  was  a  man  highly  endowed 
by  nature  and  education,  and  experienced  in  the  world  ;  but  there 
was  an  occasional  eccentricity  in  his  manner  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  adequately,  though  any  picture  of  him  would  be  imper- 
fect in  which  it  was  wholly  omitted.  As  far  as  it  can  be  expressed 
by  words,  it  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  between  the  fastidious  and 
shy  humour,  commonly  ascribed  to  Englishmen — of  which  he  had 
a  more  than  ordinary  portion — and  the  warmth  of  heart  apd  impe- 
tuosity of  temperament  by  which  he  was  no  less  distinguished. 
Something  of  that  wilful  singularity  in  trifles,  usually  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  old  bachelors,  appears  to  have  been  natural  to 
him  even  in  early  youth;  About  the  time  of  his  first  leaving  col- 
lege, he  passed  a  few  weeks  at  Margate.  After  his  return,  a  lady, 
hearing  him  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  chess,  observed  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  at  Margate  lately,  for  there  was  a  n^elancholy 
gentleman  there  who  used  to  play  chess  by  himself  in  the  public 
library,  for  hours  at  a  time.  Mr.  Coxe  asked  if  she  knew  his  face, 
— '  No,  indeed,'  was  the  answer ;  *  but  I  am  ^ure  I  should  re- 
member his  back.'  Mr.  Coice  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
the  chess-player,  and  was  immediately  recognized  as  the  melancholy 
gentleman  of  the  Margate  library. 

According  to  the  custom  of  subjoining  an  autograph  to  a  por^ 
trait,  we  must  add  that  the  worthy  Archdeacon's  handwriting  was 
not  the  least  striking  of  his  peculiarities.  It  was  a  cipher  of  which 
few,  even  among  those  accustomed  to  it,  were  wholly  masters. 
His  correspondents,  who  valued  all  his  words,  (for  they  were  those 
of  wisdom  and  kindness,)  were  sometimes  tantalized  by  the  total 
impossibility  of  extricating  them  from  the  tangled  black  skein  tli^t 
ran  along  his  paper.  The  infirmity  or  bad  habit  which  occasioned 
this  defect  began  early  in  his  life  and  established  itself  in  spite  of 
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expos (ulatioR.     Mr.  Melmotb  remonstrated  in  round  and  plai 
tive  periods,  but  ia  vain  : — 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,'  writes  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Coi 
when  at  Strasburg,  '  for  the  entertainment  three  very  agreeMS  _ 
letters  have  afforded  me  ;  they  have  paid  me  richly  for  the  trouble  I 
had  in  deripheriup  them,  for,  entre  nous,  they  were  written  in  so  very 
Jine  a  character,  1  could  scarcely  conjecture  what  they  meant  to  con- 
vey, and  had  not  my  miricl  been  very  congenial  to  your  own,  I  should 
never  have  made  it  out.  Pray,  my  dear  friend,  write  legibly  to  your 
great  folks,  for  it  would  be  melancholy  to  lose  all  the  effect  of  the 
many  good  things  1  am  sure  you  send  them,  by  the  carelessness  of 
packing  them  up.  For  my  own  part,  I  continually  regret  biiviug  paid 
so  little  attentiuD  to  so  very  necessary  aa  art ;  aud  as  it  is  now  some- 
what too  late  to  aim  at  the  graces  of  writing,  I  stick  fast  to  what  is 
only  in  my  power,  a  good  plain,  stiff,  legible  character.' 

Jacob  Brjant,  with  his  homely  humour,  professed  that  he 
thougbt  Buckinger  wrote  a  betler/oo(.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  be 
your  hand  or  foot  what  it  may,  your  lelteis,  like  a  mystic  talisman, 
however  secret  the  characters,  will  always  have  a  pleasing  influence 
with  me.'  Another  friendly  and  more  dignified  monitor,  the  late 
venerable  Bishop  Barrington,  once  addressed  him  on  the  same 
subject,  in  a  letter  vhich,  if  the  most  gentle  and  courteous  re- 
monstrance could  subdue  an  inveterate  bud  habit,  might  havf 
brought  that  wonder  to  pass, 

'  Mongewell,  Jan.  8(/i,  1798. 

'  Dear  Sir, — A  Frenchman  of  high  rank  under  the  Monarchy,  an-  ' 
swering  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  person  of  similar  rank, 
expressed  himself  thus  r — Par  respect.  Monsieur,  je  vous  ecris  de  ma 
propre  main;  mcax,  pour  facililar  la  lecture,  je  vous  emoye  vne  copit  de 
malcllre,  I  will  in  future  foigive  the  want  of  respect,  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  follow  this  Frenchman's  example.  I  wish  to  comply 
with  your  request — for  so  far  I  can  decipher,  that  there  is  a  request 
—but  I  must  beg  to  know  from  your  amanuensis  what  it  is. 
'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  regard, 

'  Your  faithful  servant, 

'  S.    DUNBLM,' 

Of  Mr.  Coxe's  literary  character,  we  have  said  much  in  the 
foregoing  pages — a  few  words  only  remain  to  be  added.  Utility 
was  the  great  aim  of  ul!  his  works.  In  all  of  llieni,  even  from  the 
earliest,  we  recognize  a  predominating  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per, sound  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  a  hearty  and  honest 
determination,  neither  relaxed  by  indolence  nor  disturbed  by  any 
idle  ambition,  to  do  that  justice  to  his  .subject  which  shall  satisfy 
a  rationally  inciutsitive  reader.  If,  as  a  biographer,  he  sometimes 
took  the  lone  of  an  advocate  (a  failing  not  easily  avoided),  the  ma- 
terials were  always  at  hand,  supplied  by  his  integrity  and  diligence, 
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from  which,  if  his  own  judgment  were  faulty,  the  reader  might 
form  a  more  accurate  opinion  for  himself.  As  a  writer  on  English 
history,  he  was  acute,  moderate,  extensively  informed,  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  well-balanced  constitution  which  this  country  in  his 
time  enjoyed,  and  a  warm  friend  of  that  genuine,  social  liberty, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  highest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive justice.  He  combined  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  an  un- 
bounded ardour  of  research.  To  his  industry  nothing  seemed 
impracticable ;  the  works  of  which  we  have  made  some  mention 
are  but  a  part  of  the  labours  he  achieved,  and  only  the  smaller 
portion  of  those  which  he  projected.*  But  his  zeal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  was  controlled  by  an  undeviating  discretion ; 
and  in  availing  himself  of  the  vast  series  of  original  and  private 
documents  from  which  he  drew  the  substance  of  his  biographical 
and  historical  writings,  he  never  transgressed  against  the  sacred 
laws  of  propriety  and  good  faith.  To  this  perfect  rectitude  of 
conduct,  more  even  than  to  his  literary  celebrity,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  success  of  Mr.  Coxe,  in  obtaining,  from  the  representa- 
tives of  so  many  distinguished  families,  the  treasures  of  docu- 
mentary illustration  with  which,  beyond  the  example  of  any  former 
writer,  he  has  enriched  English  history :  and  his  works,  considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  are  a  monument  not  more  of  his  talents  as 
an  author,  than  of  his  pure  and  upright  character  as  a  man.  '  Hoc 
non  solilm  ingenii  ac  literarum,  verum  etiam  naturae  atque  virtutis 
fuit.'  t 


Art.  V. — Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  performed  in  his  Majesty's  Ships 
Leven  and  Barracouta,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  W.  F.  W. 
Owen,  R.N.     2  vols.     London.     1833, 

TITHENEVER  we  take  up  a  narrative  of  travels  in  Africa,  or 
^^  a  voyage  to  explore  or  survey  its  coasts,  harbours,  and  rivers. 
We  do  so  with  a  dread  certainty  of  meeting  with  many  distressing 
scenes  of  human  suffering,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  waste  of 
life.  Yet  we  are  equally  certain  that,  let  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity be  ever  so  great  which  may  have  befallen  any  former  expe- 

'*'  Among  the  publications  which  we  have  not  enumerated,  are  *  The  Life  and  Se- 
lect Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet ;'  <  Lives  of  Handel  and  Smith ;'  a  '  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Celts  ;'  *  Tracts  on  the  Prisons  and  Hospitals  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark;'  a  *  Letter  on  the  Secret  Tribunal  of  Westphalia;*  '  Liveaof  Corregio 
and  Parmegiano;'  Sermons  preached  at  the  Assizes  at  Salisbury,  and  at  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  Tracts  on  the  Church  Catechism  and 
on  Confirmation  ;  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick^  pub- 
lished since  his  decease  by  his  brother. 

f  Cicero,  pro  Archia  poeta. 
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ditioiijit  will  have  no  effect  in  diminishing,  in  the  smullest  degr 
the  ai'dour  of  new  advciilurera  ready  to  run  the  same  hazards :  it 
would  almost  seem,  indeed,  that  the  greater  the  peril,  the  more 
numerouB  and  anxious  are  [he  competitors  for  sharing  in  it;  and 
this  spirit  of  braving  disease  and  dangers  is  sometimes  carried  to 
such  a  romantic  pitch  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  We  have  heurd  ail 
anecdote  (which  we  believe  to  be  authentic)  of  a  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  who  was  so  dreadfully  wounded  in  battle 
as  to  have  been  most  properly  remunerated  with  the  honourable 
distinction  of  a  knight-commander  of  the  Bath  and  a  double  pen- 
sion, going  one  day  to  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Admiralty  to  request 
that  his  name  miglit  be  put  down  as  a  candidate  for  exploring  the 
north-west  passage.  The  Secretary  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  entertaining  such  a  thought,  alleging  his  many  wounds,  from 
which  be  was  still  suffering  great  inconvenience,  tlie  loss  of  one 
e)e,  and  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  olher;  stated  the  painful 
inconveniences  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  from  the  extreme 
cold,  and  Ihe  probability  of  being  shut  up  for  a  whole  winter  in 
the  ice ;  and  he  thought  that  these  arguments  had  convinced  him 
of  his  uuiitness  for  so  perilous  an  undertaking ;  but,  on  leaving  the 
room,  the  candidate  for  glory  turned  round,  and  with  great  em* 
phasis  observed,  '  My  ancestor  perished  honourably  in  the  ice, 
and  I  think  it  very  hard  that  1  should  be  denied  tlje  possibility 
of  sharing  the  same  fate : '  sucb  is  the  thirst  after  fame,  '  that 
last  inlirniity  of  noble  minds.' 

Africa,  however,  may  be  said  to  possess  a  stronger  attraction 
than  moat  other  regions  of  the  globe,  from  its  having  been  less 
explored  ;  and,  consequently,  affording  a  more  fertile  and  extensive 
source  of  novelty  for  the  g rati lication  of  curiosity  and  adventure, 
it  was  said  of  old,  and  the  saying  holds  good  at  the  present  day, 
'  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi  offert;'  and  this  very  circumstance  is 
a  sufficient  spur  to  a  daring  and  inquisitive  mind.  Great  as  the 
progress  has  been  in  our  day  in  the  development  of  geographical 
information  relative  to  this  great  continent,  consequent  on  the 
exertions  and  zeal  of  Homemann,  Park,  Oudney,  Denham,  Clap- 
perton,  Laing,  and  many  other  travellers,  not  forgetting  the  last, 
and  by  no  menus  the  least — the  modest,  unpretending,  and  straight- 
forward Lander — much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
geography  even  of  Northern  Africa  ;  and  as  to  the  southern  part 
of  this  continent,  it  continues  to  exhibit  almost  a  blank  on  our 
maps.  A  nautical  survey  of  its  eastern  coast  was  the  main  object 
of  the  present  expedition  ;  and  tbe  united  labours  of  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  little  squadron  are  detailed  in  the  volumes,  of  which 
we  are  about  to  give  a  short  account.  Of  the  interior  we  arejust 
as  ignorant  as  belore. 

Since, 
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Since  the  days  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  undoubted  discoverer  of 
this  coast,  not  only  had  no  regular  survey  of  it  been  made,  but  the 
greater  part  of  its  numerous  rivers^  ports,  and  harbours  had  rarely, 
and  many  of  them  never,  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  Board 
of  Admiralty,  therefore,  decided  that,  among  the  several  expedi- 
tions which,  on  the  return  of  peace,  were  undertaken  by  its  direc- 
tions for  scientific  purposes,  the  examination  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  including  the  Mozambique  Channel  and  the  western 
shores  of  Madagascar,  was  an  object  worthy  to  be  numbered* 
The  conduct  of  this  survey  was  intrusted  to  Captain  William 
Fitzwilliam  Owen,  who  had  not  long  before  returned  from  com- 
pleting a  most  extensive  and  laborious  examination  of  the  Lakes 
of  Canada ;  and  that  he  has  well  fulfilled  this  second  duty,  the  de- 
tailed and  beautifully  executed  charts,  in  four  large  sheets,  not 
included  in  these  volumes,  but  published  separately,  abundantly 
testify. 

Captain  Owen,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  does  not 
profess — except  in  the  advertisement — to  be  the  author  of  the 
present  narrative,  though  we  readily  recognize  him  as  the  actual 
writer  of  the  greater  portion  of  it.  A  Mr.  Heaton  Bowstead  Ro- 
binson stands  forth  as  the  ostensible  redacteur  ;  and  of  his  labours 
we  feel  that  the  less  we  say  the  better ;  we  are  obliged  to  own  that 
a  more  clumsy  and  puzzling  production,  as  to  the  mere  framework, 
we  have  rarely  met  with.  There  were  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
vessels  employed  on  the  survey,  and  generally  detached ;  and  the 
several  conimanding  officers  gave  in  their  observations  to  the 
chief,  Captain  Owen  : — these  are  very  properly  introduced  into  the 
*  Narrative,'  but  without  any  regard  as  to  time  or  place,  and  so  hud- 
dled together,  and  the  chain  of  connexion  so'entirely  broken,  that  in 
the  same  chapter,  nay,  in  the  same  page,  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  find  ourselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  Madagas- 
car— or,  at  the  same  moment,  on  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
coasts  of  South  Africa.  This  extraordinary  faculty  of  ubiquity, 
which  conveys  the  editor  to  ditferent  places  at  the  same  time,  easy 
as  it  may  be  to  him  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  potent  pronoun 
we,  (which  is  poaching  on  our  manor,)  is  exceedingly  puzzling  to  the 
reader,  who  is  never  sure  to  whom  the  we  applies — whether  it  be  to 
the  commander  of  the  L.even,  relating  what  occurred  at  one  place, 
or  of  tlie  Barracouta,  engaged  in  another,  or  of  the  Albatross  in 
a  third. 

But  we  have  a  much  graver  charge  to  make  against  the  editor ; 
and  this  refers  to  a  matter  in  which  Captain  Owen  ought  to  have 
kept  his  literary  ally  right.  He  dedicates  half  a  page  to  what  is 
called  an  '  Introduction,'  and,  here,  speaking  of  Captain  Owen's 
instructions,  he  says^  ^  Had  it  been  left  to  his  own  discretion,  he 

might 
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might  have  obtained  the  required  inrormatiou  without  the  dreadfd 
Bscritices  which  it  is  the  duty  of  these  pages  to  record ;  for  in  a 
climate  subject  to  such  varied  and  deadly  changes,  a  discretionary 
power  was  certainly  advisable.  This  power  was  not  given  to 
Captain  Owen.' 

Fortunately,  the  instructions  are  printed,  and ,  after  perusing  them 
and  this  narrative,  we  are  bold  to  say  that  not  only  was  a  full  and 
ample  discretionary  power  given  to  Captain  Owen,  but  that  he  as- 
,  sumed  and  put  in  practice  a  greater  latitude  of  discretion  than 
slniost  any  other  officer  in  the  navy  would  have  ventured  to  do.  He 
went  lo  places  never  conteniplaled  by  his  instructions,  even  as  far 
as  Bombay, — he  purchased  ships  to  add  to  his  squadron  without 
any  authority, — he  captured  others,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do, 
— he  took  possession  of  a  teriitory  belonging  to  a  friendly  power, 
hoisted  the  British  flag,  appointed  a  governor,  laid  down  laws, 
and  punished  offenders.  We  mention  these  things,  and  might  add 
many  mure,  not  in  blame,  be  it  observed,  of  Captain  Owen,  but 
lo  refute  the  assertionof  this  Mr.  Heaton  Bowstead  Robinson,  that 
the  '  melancholy  consequences '  were  owing  to  the  want  of  discre- 
tionary powers.  What  the  causes  of  these  melancholy  conse- 
quences were  will  be  seen  by  a  few  extracts  from  tlie  '  Narrative.' 

TheLeven,  having  arrived  inDelagoa  Bay,  anchored  in  English 
River,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  estuary  into  which  three 
rivers  fall — the  Temby,  the  Dundas,  and  the  Matloll, — all  large  at 
their  mouths,  but  soon  narrowing,  and  having  their  sources  probably 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  their  entrance  into  the 
estuary.  A  merchant  vessel  had  lost  her  master  and  one  seaman, 
while  in  this  river,  as  it  is  called,  by  fever  ;  the  people  on  board 
reported  the  place  very  unhealthy,  which  our  surveyors  could  not 
believe  to  be  the  case  in  a  southern  latitude  of  30° ;  '  hut,  alas  1  ' 
says  the  writer,  '  we  were  soon  to  learn  the  dreadful  truth.'  Yet 
they  might  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  had  they  fortunately  been 
less  incredulous,  and  taken  the  precaution  of  moving  the  ship  out 
of  this  muddy  estuary  into  the  fine  expansive  bay  of  Delugoa. 

At  this  place  they  encountered  the  first,  or  southernmost,  of  the 
many  miserable  establishments  of  the  Portuguese  scattered  along 
this  coast  of  Africa.  It  consisted  of  a  major,  commandant,  captain, 
lieutenant,  adjutant,  secretary,  priest,  and  surgeon,  with  about 
fifty  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  Europeans  banished  for  capital 
oflences,  the  rest  being  negroes, — or  rather  an  improved  breed 
from  a  mixture  of  Portuguese,  Kaffer,  and  Negro  :  they  are  de- 
scribed as  '  stout,  handsome,  and  athletic  ;  the  women  well  made, 
but  generally  not  so  well  featured  as  the  men — still  many  might  be 
called  pretty.'  The  adjutant  had  been  banished  for  the  murder  of 
hii^brother,  and  was  generally  drunk  all  day  ;  the  lieutenant  had 
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been  sent  hither  for  murdering  a  priest,  after  debauching  his  sister ; 
and  their  ladies  are  described  as  being  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such 
husbands.  The  visiters,  however,  found  these  criminals  extremely 
kind  and  useful,  ready  to  supply  all  their  wants  as  to  provisions 
and  necessaries,  but  equally  careful  to  exact  from  them  about  six 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  prices  at  which  they  themselves  were  in 
the  habit  of  compelling  the  natives  to  serve  them. 

The  Zoolos  or  HoUontontes  (a  corruption  of  Hottentot,  or  per- 
haps Hottentot  from  it)  possess  the  interior  as  far  southward  as 
that  narrow  strip  of  country,  bordering  on  the  Cape  colony,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  pastoral  Kaffers,  of  whom,  indeed,  they  are  a 
congenerate  race,  or  rather  a  separate  tribe ;  and  it  may  here  be 
mentioned,  once  for  all,  that  close  behind  the  Portuguese  and 
Arab  settlements,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  lat.  30°  south 
to  the  southern  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  8°  north,  or  for 
the  extent  of  38  degrees  of  latitude,  the  country  is  in  possession  of 
the  various  tribes  of  these  same  Kaffers,  or  Zoolos,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Gallas,  a  fierce  and  predatory  race  of  men, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  African  negroes — not  even  the 
colour — for  their  manly  and  gigantic  forms  exhibit  the  tinge  of 
bronze.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  their  main  object,  and  the 
covetous  desire  of  possessing  them  the  source  of  perpetual  plunder 
and  massacre  ;  yet  many  of  these  tribes  seem  disposed  to  betake 
themselves  to  agriculture,  and  others  manufacture  various  articles 
of  wood  and  iron,  which  they  execute  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike 
manner,  particularly  their  spears  and  hassagais ;  they  also  bring 
down  to  the  trading  settlements  on  the  coast,  wax,  honey,  ivory, 
skins,  and  such  articles  as  are  in  demand.  How  the  editor  of 
the  present  work  could  call  these  people  *  fine  negroes '  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  so  totally  different  are  they  in  all  respects 
from  the  negro ;  but  he  describes  them  truly  when  he  says  they 
are  '  tall,  robust,  and  warlike  in  their  persons, — open,  frank,  and 
pleasing  in  their  manners,  with  a  certain  appearance  of  independ- 
ence in  their  carriage.'  When  some  of  the  visiters  were  asked  to 
exchange  their  spears  for  trinkets,  they  shrewdly  desired  the  inter- 
preter to  inquire  if,  *  when  a  white  man  was  in  an  enemy's  country, 
he  ever  sold  his  arms  ?'  These  men  go  all  but  entirely  naked ;  their 
women  generally  are  well  clothed  in  long  skin  cloaks. 

Lieutenant  Farewell,  of  the  navy,  was  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  natives,  to  fix  himself  at  the  bay  of 
Natal,  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Chaka, 
one  of  the  most  inhuman  and  monstrous  characters  that  ever 
existed.  The  account  of  him  here  published,  as  given  by 
the  Lieutenant,  appears  scarcely  credible.  He  puts  to  death 
men,  women,  and  children  who  oppose  him;    he  keeps  twelve 

hundred 
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hundred  concubines,  and  lfao.se  of  wliom  lie  becomes  tired  1 
distributes  among  hjs  officers.  He  sutfers  no  one  to  see  him  eat 
or  drink  ;  his  chiefs  approach  him  in  a  crawling  attitude ;  if  any 
one  should  laugh  or  smile,  or  cough  or  sneeze,  he  is  immediately 
put  to  death.  One  ugly  person  having  disturbed  tiie  serenity  of 
hiM  features,  he  called  out — 'Take  that  man  away  and  slay  faim, 
he  makes  me  laugh.'  We  are  slow  to  believe  this ;  but  we  can 
well  imagine  that  the  conversation  the  Lieutenant  had  with  him,  on 
a  visit  to  his  wooden  house,  is  faithfully  described : — 

'  Showing  me  his  house,  he  asked  if  the  King  of  England  could 
boaat  of  bo  good  a  one  1  I  answered,  "  Yea,  much  larger."  "  Ay,  per- 
haps as  large,"  said  Chaka;  "but  so  good?"  "Oh!  yes,  much 
better."  "  Vou  have  not  looked  at  mine,"  said  Chaka ;  "  look  again  ; 
your  king  may  have  as  large  a  house,  and  seemingly  as  good,  but  not 
with  so  many  conveniences."  I  still,  however,  insisted  that  the  house 
of  my  king  was  in  everything  superior,  when  Chaka  desired  me,  in  a 
eerious  and  displeased  tone,  to  look  again,  and  again,  and  in  short 
repeated  this  command  six  times  before  1  saw  the  danger  of  my  ad- 
hering to  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed.  At  length,  therefore,  I 
concurred  with  Chaka,  by  observiog  that  I  had  not  before  looked  with 
Butficient  attention,  and  that  hts  house  was  certainly  the  most  com- 
fortable,'— vol.  ii.  p.  391.* 

Captain  Owen  having  been  informed,  falsely  as  it  appeared, 
that  the  rivers  falling  into  Delagoa  Bay  extended  several  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  interior,  determined,  unfortunately,  to  fit  out 
his  boats,  to  explore  them.  On  either  side  they  found  the  land 
low,  with  muddy  flats  and  putrid  swamps,  (he  shores  covered  with 
mangrove  trees,  even  far  below  the  higb-water  murk  ;  the  water 
salt  and  discoloured  with  mud  ;  the  thermometer  85°.  All  these 
risers  abound  with  hippopotami,  which,  though  in  general  timid 
and  harmless  animalsj  are  yet  capable  of  exhibiting  great  courage, 
when  thrown  inlo  a  state  of  excitement,  as  appears  from  ibe  fol- 
lowing incident : — 

■  lieutenant  Vidal  bad  just  commenced  ascending  this  stream  in 
his  boat,  when  suddenly  a  violent  shock  was  felt  from  underneath, 
and  in  anothtr  moment  a  monstrous  hippopotamus  reared  itself  op 
from  the  water,  and  in  a  most  ferocious  and  menacing  attitude  rushed 
opeu-moutbed  at  the  boat,  and  with  one  grasp  of  its  tremendous  jaws 
seized  and  tore  seven  planks  from  her  side  ;  the  creature  disappeared 
ftr  a  few  seconds  and  tlien  rose  again,  apparently  intending  to  repeat 
the  attack,  but  was  fortunately  dttierred  by  the  contents  of  a  musket 
discharged  in  its  face,  The  boat  rapidly  filled,  but,  as  she  was  not 
more  than  an  oar's  length  from  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
it  before  she  sank.  Her  keel,  in  all  probability,  touched  the  back  of 
tlH)  animal,  which  irritating  him,  occasiom-d  this  furious  attack,  and 
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had  he  got  his  upper-jaw  above  the  gunwale,  the  whole  broadside 
must  have  been  torn  out.  The  force  of  the  shock  from  beneath,  pre- 
viously to  the  attack,  was  so  violent  that  her  stern  was  almost  lifted 
out  of  the  water,  and  Mr.  Tambs,  the  midshipman  steering,  was  thrown 
overboard,  but  fortunately  rescued  before  the  irritated  animal  could 
seize  him.* — vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91. 

The  repeated  attacks  of  the  parties  on  these  unwieldy  animals 
were  attended  with  no  successful  results ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  one  that  was  made  upon  a  band  of  Hollontontes,  who^  with 
their  shields  and  spears^  rushed^  as  furiously  as  the  hippopotamus, 
towards  the  tents  of  the  party  at  night,  uttering  the  most  hideous 
yells  ;  but  the  skins  of  these  heathen  offered  less  resistance  than 
the  hides  of  their  hippopotami,  to  the  volleys  of  balls  and  the 
bayonet  points  that  were  prepared  to  welcome  them : — 

'  The  constant  flash  and  roar  of  the  muskets,  with  the  horrid  yells 
of  the  assailants,  breaking  upon  the  still  dark  gloom,  produced  a  ter- 
rific scene ;  an  occasional  groan,  however,  as  a  ball  found  its  fleshy 
bed,  and  the  falling  of  some,  soon  intimidated  the  barbarians,  and, 
after  a  short  but  desperate  struggle,  the  cries  of  war  and  defiance 
were  changed  into  shrieks  of  terror  and  dismay,  followed  by  a  pre- 
cipitous retreat,  not,  however,  forgetting  their  wounded,  whom  they 
carried  off.' — ^vol.  L  pp.  97,  98. 

The  rivers  at  thirty  miles,  and  some  of  them  at  a  less  distance, 
from  their  mouths,  were  found  to  have  so  much  contracted  their 
streams  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  pursuing  them  farther.  The 
fatal  effects  of  going  even  thus  far  were  not  long  delayed.  Mr. 
Tambs,  who  had  escaped  the  fangs  of  the  hippopotamus,  was  the 
first  victim  to  that  dreadful  disease  which  afterwards  made  such 
havock  among  the  officers  and  crews.  A  few  days  after  the  death 
of  the  above-mentioned  officer,  a  seaman  of  the  Leven  was  taken 
ill  and  shortly  expired.  Captain  Lechmere,  a  volunteer  in  the  expe- 
dition, was  seized  three  days  after  this,  and  at  once  anticipated  the 
result.  This  fine  young  man,  the  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Lech- 
mere, had  excited  so  general  a  feeling  of  respect  and  esteem  among 
all  on  board,  and  there  is  so  characteristic  (we  should  say  whim- 
sical, were  the  occasion  less  melancholy)  a  trait  connected  with 
his  immediate  dissolution,  that  we  give  the  whole  passage : — 

'  This  interest  in  his  fate  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the  attachment 
of  his  attendant,  William  Newman,  a  marine,  who  was  as  much  con- 
cerned as  if  he  had  been  his  nearest  relative ;  he  carried  him  from 
place  to  place  like  a  child,  as  poor  Lechmere's  fevered  fancy  dictated  ; 
sang  to  him,  fanned  him,  moistened  his  lips,  and  was  silent  or  still  as 
his  patient  directed,  and  at  last  brought  him  by  his  special  desire  into 
the  captain's  cabin,  where  there  was  already  a  young  midshipman  in 
almost  the  same  hopeless  state.  As  the  bell  was  striking  the  midnight 
hour,  he  sank  into  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death.  His  last  moments 
were  attended  with  a  romantic  interest.    The  fever  being  very  high 
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^^^M  a  ttlioTt  time  liefore  his  decease,  every  means  were  trier!  to  calm  him, 

^^^1  but  in  vain  ;  the  same  impatient  painful  restlessnens  still  prevailed. 

^^H  '  At  length  Captain  Owen,  who  knew  from  experience  that  singing 

^^^H  had  a  powerful  effect  in  soothing  extreme  pain  by  divertiog  the  mind 

^^^H  from  its  sufferings,  and  fearful  that  the  heart-rending  expressions  and 

^^H  cries  uttered  by  Captain  Lechmere  might  produce  ao  injurious  effect 

^^H  upon  the  other  object  of  his  solicitude,  commenced  that  pathetic  ballad, 

^^^1  "  Here  a  sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bowline."    The  first  note  produced 

^^^1  a  cessation  of  his  frenzy;  from  raving  madness  he  sank  into  almost 

^^H  total  insensibility,  which  continued  until  Captain  Owen  came  to  the 

^^^1  words  "  His  soul  is  gone  aloft !"  when  a  long  guttural   sound  an- 

^^^1  nounced  that  his  spirit  was  (led,  which  was  instantly  confirmed  by  bis 

^^^P  attendant  saying,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  He's  gone,  Sir  1" — "  And 

^^H  aloft,  I  hope  !"  replied  the  Captain,  as  he  concluded  his  song,' — ^vol. 

^^1  i.  pp.  1S8,  139. 

^^H  We  remember  having  heard  of  Captain  Owen's  notions  qp  this 

^^^1  point,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  dying  on  Fernando  Po, 

^^H  he  daily  witnessed  the  loss  of  some  one  or  more   of  his   compa- 

^^H  niousj  he  there,  as  now,  stoutly  maintained  that  imagination  and 

^^H  apprehension  killedmore  than  the   climate.     Captain  Lechmere'a 

^^^H  servant,  we    are   told,    look    to    his    bed  the  day  after  his  mas- 

^^V  ter's  death  '  with  a  determination  to  die  ;'  Captain  Owen,  per- 

^^^  ceiving  at  once  the  nature  of  his  case,  ordered   him  to  be  freely 

supplied  with  wine;  but  after  three  or  four  days  the  man  an- 

I  nounced  solemnly  to  his  messmates  that,  at  the  midnight  bell,  he 

should  be  no  more.     Still  he  took  his  wine  freely,  fell  fast  asleep 

that  night,  and  awoke  in  the  morning,  to  his  great  astonishment, 

quite  well.     His  disease,  the   Captain  asserts,  was  only  of  the 

imagination,  produced  by  sympathy  and  apprehension  ;   and  the 

I  cure  of  this  man  convinced  him  that  a  mental  affection  could  only 

I  be  removed  by  an  oblivious  medicine. 

I  The  fever,  however,  in  spite  of  wine  and  medicine,  soon  began 

^^^  to  make  dreadful  ravages :  the  cases  are  stated  to  have  amounted 

^^^L  to  upwards  of  tsventy,  '  among  whom  there  was  not  one  who  had 

^^H  not  been  employed  away  from  the  ship  on  these  river  expeditions.' 

^^F  Here  we  have   at  once  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.      Mr. 

^^  Cannon,  a  midshipman,  the  carpenter,  the  caulker,  a  seaman,  and 

r  a  marine,  were  the  next  victims.    The  surgeon  and  principal  officers 

I  of  the  Leven  represented  to  the  Captain  the  absolute  necessity  of 

^^^  removing  into  the  open  bay,  where  llie  sea-breeze  was  blowing,  to 

^^K  save  the  lives  of  the  people.     The  whole  crew  was  but  sixty,  out 

^^H  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  laid  up  with  fever ;  but  Capt.  Oweo, 

^^F  though  he  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  officers, 

^^^  still  maintained  his  doctrine  that  the  disease  was  much  more  the 

r  result  of  fear  and  anticipation  than  of  tlie  climate.    In  this  respect, 

I  the  gallant  Captain  is  partly  borne  out  by  the  opinion  contained 
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in  the  cautionary  address  of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  first 
approach  of  cholera ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  by  men  of 
ordinary  understandings,  the  mortality,  on  the  present  occasion, 
will  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  muddy  creeks  and 
inlets,  the  putrid  swamps  and  mangrove  jungles,  that  cover  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  talk  of  a  bad 
climate  op  the  open  sea,  or  clear  dry  ground,  in  the  latitude  of  30°. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  afford  a  decisive  proof  of  the  cause 
of  the  dreadful  mortality,  we  have  it  in  the  fate  of  the  party,  consist- 
ing of  six  officers  and  twenty-four  seamen  and  marines,  sent  under 
Captain  Outfield  of  the  Barracouta  to  explore  the  Manice,  or  King 
George's  River.  On  the  party's  return  to  the  bay,  a  telegraph  signal 
announced  that  the  captain,  four  officers,  and  eighteen  men  were 
on  the  sick-list.  To  Captain  Cutfield,  Lieutenant  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Morley,  the  master,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  midshipman,  the  disease 
proved  fatal — thus  making  the  aggregate  of  deaths  amount  to 
twenty  ;  and  when  the  ships  left  Delagoa  Bay  for  the  northward, 
fifty  were  in  their  hammocks ;  and  though  it  is  stated  that  the 
pleasing  efiect  of  novelty,  together  with  the  sea  air,  produced  a 
most  salutary  change  in  many,  yet  several  more  died ;  a  mid- 
shipman, two  seamen,  and  a  boy,  in  the  Leven ;  and  the  boatswain, 
a  marine,  and  a  boy,  in  the  Barracouta. 

The  Cockburn  furnished  a  party  to  explore  the  Mapoota 
River,  falling  into  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  ;  and  here  again,  out 
of  twenty  men  the  whole  crew,  there  remained  alive  on  the  return 
of  the  vessel  only  seven  officers  and  men — Lieutenant  Owen 
being  the  only  white  person  on  board  able  to  do  anything.  Here 
then  we  have  another  proof  that  these  river  explorations  were  the 
sole  cause  of  the  •  melancholy  consequences'  alluded  to  by  the 
Editor  of  this  book.  •  Frightful,'  says  Captain  Owen,  *  was  the 
list  of  those  who  had  fallen  beneath  the  deadly  curse  of  Africa, 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  one-half  of  the  crews 
of  the  three  vessels.'  We  may  observe  that  this  curse  is  equally 
felt  on  the  western  coast.  The  master  of  the  steamer,  in  which 
Lander  is  now  exploring  the  Niger,  on  pretence  of  being  too  soon 
for  the  swelling  of  that  river,  dawdled  away  the  time  in  the  creeks 
of  the  coast — the  crew  caught  the  fever,  which  they  carried  into 
the  Nun — and  he  and  twenty-six  of  the  party  died.  The  rest 
recovered  only  on  reaching  the  hills  through  which  the  Niger 
flows. 

There  was  one  other  river-expedition  on  the  present  survey 
equally  deplorable  in  its  results,  with  which  we  shall  finish  this 
painful  part  of  the  Narrative — it  is  that  of  the  Quilimane,  being 
one  of  those  to  which,  by  his  instructions,  Captain  Owen's  parti- 
cular attention  was  directed.      The  party  sent  to  explore  this  river 
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t  least  as  high  as  Senna,  and  if  practicable  to  Tete,  the  extreme 
seUlemeiit  of  the  Portuguese,  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Browne, 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  botanist,  Mr.  Kilpatricif,  assistant-surgeon,  and 
two  black  servants,  Antonio  and  Adonis,  The  governor  of  Qui- 
limane  supplied  them  with  a  large  canoe  of  eight  or  ten  tuns,  and 
a  black  subaltern  officer  to  accompanv  them.  The  river  soon 
narrowed  from  a  mile  in  width,  till,  at  some  forty  mites  from  the 
■ea,  it  was  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  broad.  They  there- 
fore crossed  by  land  to  another  branch  i  the  country  flat,  pretty 
well  cuitivaied,  and  abounding  with  villages.  At  the  house  of  one 
Paulo  Mariano  they  were  received  in  the  most  kind  and  hospitable 
manner.  Here  the  Zambezi  united  with  the  large  river  or  branch 
called  the  Luabo.  The  following  description  will  answer  for  most 
of  the  half-caste  residents  invested  with  official  authority  in  the 
interior ; — 

'  This  Paulo  Mariano  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  militia,  having 
under  his  command  about  one  hundred  natives,  armed  wicli  muskets, 
according  to  tiie  fashion  of  the  country  ;  he  was  likevrise  a  merchant, 
dealing  largely  in  ivory  and  gold-dust.  His  days  were  spent  in  an 
unvaried  routine  of  sleeping  and  indolenctt ;  the  following  details  of 
one  being  fully  descriptive  of  all.  He  rose  early,  and  amused  himself 
in  the  balcony  of  his  house  until  breakfast,  by  smokiog  several  cha- 
rotes  ;  at  eight  he  breakfasted,  and  then  occupied  himself  for  a  short 
time  among  his  people,  slept  away  the  noon  hour,  and  dined  at  two, 
the  table  groaning  beneath  a  profusion  of  meats,  dressed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  in  which  port  wine  generally  formed  a  principal  ingredient. 
After  the  meal  was  ended,  and  he  had  smoked  another  charote,  the 
old  gentleman  once  more  retired  to  rest,  and  did  not  rise  again  until 
the  coolness  of  the  evening  drew  him  forth,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  air  ;  at  nine  he  took  supper,  and  shortly  after 
retired  to  bed.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50. 

Mr,  Browne  states,  in  bis  Notes,  that  many  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Colonel  were  perfect  models  of  ihc  human  frame  :  no 
other  dress  than  a  mere  waist-cloth — their  hair  long  and  neatly 
plaited — they  were  evidently  a  mixture  of  the  Gallas  or  Kaft'ers. 
At  this  place  two  of  the  party  were  taken  ill ;  but  their  kind  host 
fitted  up  a  canoe  with  every  convenience,  which  carried  them  up 
to  Chaponga,  the  residence  of  Donna  Pascoa.  The  river  was 
broad,  but  the  stream  rapid,  on  account  of  numerous  saiid-bank>, 
and  their  progress  slow.  On  their  arrival.  Donna  Pascoa  received 
them  with  many  expressions  of  welcome.  This  lady  is  governess 
of  the  district  and  colonel  of  a  militia  of  native  negroes.  She 
pays  an  annual  sum  for  her  government,  and  levies  taxes  in  kind, 
consisting  of  bees'-was,  fowls,  meat,  vegetables,  oil,  rice,  &.c. 
Timber  for  the  largest  canoes  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit, 
which,  she  told  Mr.  Browne,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  she 
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were  allowed  to  work  two  gold  mines  lately  discoveVed  within  her 
territory. 

*  Her  domestic  establishment  was  in  a  style  of  much  splendour. 
The  display  at  meals  was  sumptuous,  the  table  being  covered  with 
massy  plate,  while  the  viands  were  of  the  choicest  quality.  She  was 
a  merchant,  and  considered  the  richest  in  the  colony,  her  principal 
agent  being  a  Banyan,  or  of  the  Hindoo  left-handed  caste,  who 
travelled  through  the  country  with  Indian  and  European  goodii, 
collecting  in  return  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.' — vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

This  good  lady  prepared  two  canoes  to  convey  the  party  to 
Senna,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions.  Mr.  Forbes  was 
very  ill,  and  became  worse  from  the  cold,  the  thermometer  having 
fallen  as  low  as  62°.  On  the  fifth  day  after  their  departure,  he 
breathed  his  last.  Very  unlike  Donna  Pascoa's  welcome  was  their 
reception  by  the  commandant  and  priest  of  Senna  ;  the  latter 
had  a  repulsive  and  crafty  expression  of  countenance,  and  his 
conduct  corresponded  with  his  features.  Ten  houses  of  Eu- 
ropean construction,  and  a  scattered  assemblage  of  huts,  com- 
pose the  town  of  Senna,  situate  on  a  plain  covered  with  a  forest 
of  tamarind,  mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  filthy, 
stagnant  pools,  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  place,  and  of  the  inactivity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  district  of 
Senna  and  of  Tete,  about  sixty  leagues  higher  up,  would  be  capa- 
ble, with  an  industrious  population,  of  producing  all  the  luxuries  of 
life  for  export  and  consumption,  but  the  commerce  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves. 

Donna  Pascoa's  husband  having  died  at  Senna,  this  lady  came 
thither  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  in  her  company  the  two  travellers 
spent  about  a  fortnight  comfortably,  at  the  end  of  which  time  both 
were  seized  with  fever,  and  in  a  few  days  Lieutenant  Browne 
expired,  leaving  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in  the  midst  of  disease,  sorrows, 
and  difficulties,  against  which  in  his  enervated  state  he  was  ill  able 
to  contend.  The  two  servants,  Antonio  and  Adonis,  were  both 
ill,  but  they  contrived  to  procure  a  coffin,  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  negroes  dug  a  grave,  and  interred  the  corpse,  which  the  priest 
had  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  was  now  thrown  into  a  state  of  hopeless  despon- 
dency, from  which  nothing  could  arouse  him ;  unnerved  and  bro- 
ken-hearted by  disease  and  melancholy  reflections,  he  had  recourse 
to  spirituous  liquors.  Donna  Pascoa  was  most  attentive  to  him  : 
she  took  him  to  Chaponga,  where  for  a  time  he  left  off  drinking 
spirits,  but  complaining  that  food  injured  him,  he  presently  re- 
turned to  the  vicious  practice,  and  m  a  little  while  sank  under 
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his  disease.  '  Thus,'  says  Captain  Owen,  '  lerniiiiated  this  ilM 
fated  expedirion,  iu  which  three  gentlemen  of  more  than  common 
talent  and  enterprise  found  early  and  distant  graves.' 

Much  needs  not  be  said  of  Mozambique.  It  is  a  low  coral 
island  in  the  month  of  the  harbour  of  the  same  name  which 
separates  it  from  the  main  land;  the  town  is  built  on  the  side 
of  the  island  which  faces  the  harbour.  In  the  palace  and  forts, 
and  some  of  the  houses,  are  still  visible  the  remains  of  former 
grandeur,  but  the  whole  place  had  the  appearance  of  rapidly 
falling  into  deca}'.  Its  ancient  wealth  and  vice-regal  splendour 
are  now  lost  in  poverty  and  gloom.  The  population  is  made  np 
of  a  few  native  Portuguese,  Arabs,  Creoles,  and  slaves,  the  last 
by  much  the  most  numerous.  The  principal  trade  consists  of 
these  unhappy  beings,  wiih  skius,  ivory,  and  a  little  gold-dust. 
The  following  story  says  little  for  the  moral  tone  of  the  aotiety 
here : — 

'  A  Portuguese  family,   notorious   for   wealth  and   licentiousness, 

resided  at  Mozambiijue.     Of  the  female  branches  Donna  L was 

reputed  handsome;  she  had  for  a  sliort  lime  tasted  the  sweets  of 
matrimony,  but  was  now  a  gay  and  young  widow  without  any 
restraint.  This  lady  was  visited  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  place. 
But  the  man  who  pretended  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  her  favours, 

was  a  Col.  P de  C ,  who  united  in  his  character  all  the 

essentials  of  a  coward  and  a  bully. 

'  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  ]iad  rather  overrated  his  powers  of 

attraction,  for  Donna  L was  sC  once  struck  with  a  passion  for  a 

young  Englishman,  who  was  remarkable  for  elegance  of  person  and 
g-entlemanly  manners.  The  proofs  of  the  lady's  preference  for  poor 
Dowling  were  too  conspicuous  to  escape  the  penstration  of  the  ci- 
devanl  lover,  whose  warm  and  jealous  temperament  was  at  once 
inflanied  by  all  the  demons  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Fearing  the 
coolness  and  courage  of  the  English  character,  he  endeavoured  to 
control  his  anger  until  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  a  sure 
and  bloody  sacrifice  of  its  object.  This  event  was  perhaps  a  little 
hastened   by  a  meeting  which  took  place  between   the  parties  at  the 

house  of  Donna  L ,  when  the  colonel,  a  little  excited  by  wine, 

forgot  his  cold-blooded  policy,  and,  overcome  by  love  and  jealousy, 
not  only  insulted,  but  afterwards  drew  his  sword  upon  DowUng  in  the 
lady's  presence. 

'  The  Englishman  acted  as  most  of  his  countrymen  would  have 
done  underthe  same  circumstances,  by  instantly  seizing  the  colonel, 
thrusting  him  out  of  the  room,  and  then,  it  is  said,  kicking  him  down 
stairs.  Dowling  concluded  that  this  affair  would  not  end  here  ;  he 
thought  that  the  Portuguese  character  was  as  brave  and  honourable 
.as  his  own,  and,  in  expectation  of  having  to  give  the  colonel  satis- 
~  ction  in  the  morning,  went  to  bed.     He  slept  upon  the  ground-floor 
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of  the  tavern,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  window  open  dur- 
ing the  night.  Four  assassins,  soldiers,  by  the  direction  of  the  van- 
quished colonel,  took  advantage  of  this  to  enter  his  room  and  make  a 
cowardly  attack  upon  him  whilst  sleeping  ;  he  awoke  bleeding  from 
several  wounds,  yet  undismayed,  arose,  and  with  determined  heroism 
seized  one  of  their  weapons,  and  actually,  in  this  exhausted  state,  beat 
them  out  of  the  room.  But  this  was  his  last  effort ;  he  immediately 
sank  upon  the  bed,  and,  from  the  injuries  which  he  had  received,  died 
within  an  hour.  All  the  inhabitants  were  much  interested  in  this 
case,  and  tried  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice  ;  but  the  cowardly 
policy  of  the  general  would  not  sentence  a  soldier  to  death  for  any 

crime.     Accordingly  neither  Don  P de  C nor  any  of  the 

other  assassins  were  punished  beyond  a  short  imprisonment  and 
removal  to  distant  posts.*— vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260,  261. 

The  demoralization  and  depravity  among  all  classes  were  found 
to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  French  settlements^  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  at  the  Seychelles,  at  the  last  of  which  the  slave-popula- 
tiou  is  about  seven  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  free  persons.  In 
fact,  the  laxity  of  the  social  code,  as  to  certain  subjects,  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  slave  colonies,  the  West  India  islands^ 
we  fear,  not  excepted. 

Captain  Owen  mentions  a  curious  phenomenon  which  they  wit- 
nessed on  their  return  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

'In  the  evening  of  the*6th  of  April,  when  off  Port  Danger,  the 
Barracouta  was  seen  about  two  miles  to  leeward :  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  her  being  so  soon  after  us,  we  at  first  concluded  that  it 
could  not  be  she ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  her  rigging  and  other 
circumstances,  convinced  us  that  we  were  not  mistaken ;  nay,  so 
distinctly  was  she  seen,  that  many  well-known  faces  could  be 
observed  on  deck,  looking  towards  our  ship.  After  keeping  thus  for 
some  time,  we  became  surprised  that  she  made  no  effort  to  join  us, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stood  away.  But  being  so  near  the  port  to 
which  we  were  both  destined,  Captain  Owen  did  not  attach  iiroeli 
importance  to  this  proceeding,  and  we  accordingly  continued  oar 
course. 

'  At  sun- set  it  was  observed  that  she  hove- to,  and  sent  a  boat 
away,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  a  man  overboard. 
During  the  night  we  could  not  perceive  any  light  or  other  indication 
of  her  locality.  The  next  morning  we  anchored  in  Simon's  Bay, 
where,  for  a  whole  week,  we  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  her 
arrival ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  at  this  very  period  the 
Barracouta  must  have  been  above  three  hundred  miles  from  us,  and 
no  other  vessel  of  the  same  class  was  ever  seen  about  the  Cape.'— 
vol.  i.  pp.  241,242. 

This  phantom-ship,  according  to  the  writer,  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Flying  Dutchman,  though  the  crew  were  probably  not  so 
easily  satisfied  of  the  contrary,    A  note  tells  us,  ^  such  effects  may  be 

produced 
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produced  by  refraction;'  certainly  they  may,  but  not,  we  mutt 
suspect,  to  the  extent  here  mentioned,  where  the  distant  object  is 
looked  at  on  the  level  surface  of  the  sea,  the  intervening  space 
amounting  to  three  hundred  miles  !  A  very  singular  instance  of  this 
kind  is  considered,  however,  as  a  well-authenticated  fact.  The  old 
signal-man  at  the  Mauritius  has  been  known  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  ships,  which  he  would  describe  accurately,  a  day  or  two 
before  their  arrival,  and  long  before  they  could  by  possibility  be  seen, 
on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  refractiou,  in  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
looking  through  it  from  the  loflv  summit,  out  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Bolte  rises,  above  Port  Louis.  His  accuracy  on  one 
occasion  was  put  to  the  test,  by  his  having  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ship  with  four  masts  :  three  days  after  this,  a  ship  actu- 
ally having  four  masts  arrived ;  when  it  appeared  she  must  have 
been  seen  by  the  signal-man  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  off. 

The  next  aud  equally  miserable  settlement  of  the  Portuguese, 
to  the  northward  of  Mozambique,  is  Quilimane,  anciently  an  Arab 
colony,  the  natives  of  which  the  followers  of  Vasco  de  Gama 
destroyed,  putting  lo  the  sword  every  Mahomedan  resident ;  but 
as  Captain  Owen  truly  says,  '  the  sins  of  the  early  Portuguese  have 
here  been  visited  upon  many  generations  ;  the  climate,  poison,  and 
the  dagger  are  constantly  destroying  the  present  race  ;  and,  although 
in  possession  of  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  they  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  other  nations,  importing  all  their  enjoyments,  save 
the  grossest  sensuahty.'  This  last  species  of'  enjoyment,'  exclu- 
sively their  own,  and  their  wretched  state  of  dependence,  have 
equally,  it  is  plain,  their  origin  in  the  vile  traffic  in  slaves.  From 
their  indolent  sensuality  they  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  or 
rather  where,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  labour,  there  could  not  but 
be  plenty ;  for  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  can  be  mainly  to  blame 
where  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  oranges,  limes,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  and  plantains  are  spontaneously  produced ;  where  the  ordi- 
nary vegetables  of  Europe — cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach,  peas,  beans, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers — are  found  to  ilourish  ;  and  wher*  the  most 
useful  kinds  of  grain,  as  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  even  wheat,  can 
be  raised. 

In  our  last  Number  we  had  occasion  to  notice  thai  hitherto  un- 
esplained  phenomenon  called  the  '  ripples,'  so  commonly  met  with 
in  the  Indian  ocean.     At  Quilimane  one  of  the  squadron  had  tg 
encounter  a  tumultuous  movement  of  the  sea,  fully  as  inexpiicablej.J 
known  by  the  name  of  rollers,' — '  a  wave  that  moves  like  a  pre-  \ 
cipitouB  hill  of  water,  differing  in  magnitude,  in  particular  situations,  t 
from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  overwhelming  every  thing  in  its  1 
course.'     It  occurs  frequently  in  a  perfect  calm ;  and  is  geuerally  'J 

supposed  J 
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supposed  to  be  first  put  in  motion  by  a  distant  gale  of  wind.  The 
short  time  these  rollers  continue,  frequently  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  is  unfavourable  to  such  a  supposition ;  some  sub- 
marine lifting  of  the  ground  would  seem  to  be  more  probable* 
The  Julia  sloop  of  war,  when  lying  off  Tristan  d'Acunha,  was 
driven  from  her  anchors  in  a  dead  calm  by  these  rollers:  she 
was  dashed  on  the  beach  with  such  fury  as  scarcely  to  leave  a 
whole  piece  of  her  remaining,  and  her  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
thirty  men,  perished.     Captain  Owen  says, — 

*  During  the  night  the  swell  became  much  more  considerable,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  ebb-tide  that  the  waves  commenced  breaking  in 
heavy  rollers,  two  or  three  of  which  fell  partially  over  us  ;  still 
there  was  nothing  that  led  us  to  apprehend  danger,  until,  whilst  at 
breakfast,  one  of  vast  magnitude  burst  with  terrific  fury  on  our 
decks,  bearing  every  thing  before  it,  almost  swamping  the  vessel, 
and  throwing  her  on  her  beam-ends.  Two  men  who  were  on  deck  in 
an  exposed  situation  were  carried  off  their  legs,  and  one  washed 
overboard,  who  would  inevitably  have  been  drowned  had  not  the 
other,  by  a  spirited  exertion,  thrown  him  a  rope,  and  succeeded  in 
rescuing  him  from  his  perilous  situation/ — vol.  i.  p.  238. 

Another  of  the  wretched  establishments  of  a  fallen  and  degraded 
nation,  chiefly  occupied  as  a  slave  mart,  is  at  the  bay  of  Inhamban^ 
in  0,4°  south  latitude.  From  this  place  commences  the  tract  of 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Sofala. 

*  The  port  of  Sofala,  its  castle,  its  town,  in  short  every  thing 
relating  to  it,  had  excited  the  strongest  interest  amongst  us ;  in  olden 
time,  it  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  whence  his  fleets  returned  laden 
>vith  **  gold,  almug  trees,  and  precious  stones  ;"  the  spot  whither 
the  early  but  venturous  Phoenician  navigators  steered  their  cumbrous 
barks,  and  where,  in  later  years,  Albuquerque  and  the  last  heroes  6f 
the  Portuguese  race  had  distinguished  themselves. 

^  With  all  these  claims  upon  the  recollection,  it  Was  vnth  much 
curiosity  that  we  looked  forward  to  our  arrival  at  Sofala,  and  vnth 
much  disappointment  at  the  total  failure  of  our  es^pectations.  InsteM 
of  what  the  fancy  pictured,  remains  of  past  grandeur  and  opulence, 
frowning  in  decay  and  falling  gradually  to  dust^  we  found  but  a 
paltry  fort  and  a  few  miserable  mud-huts,  the  almost  deserted  abode 
of  poverty  and  vice. 

*  But  not  only  here,  every  place  in  Africa  and  India  subjet^t  to  the 
Portuguese  has  withered  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  oppression.  Lust 
and  avarice  are  their  idols,  and  never  gods  bad  more  devoted 
worshippers.' — vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 

Captain  Owen  is  quite  sure  that  Sofala  is  Solomon's  Ophir, 
because  the  Arabic  name  is  Zofar,  the  great  similarity  of  which 
must  be  considered  a  '  convincing  proof.*  We  have  no  great 
opinion  of  being  convinced  by  such  etymological  proofs.     Doctor 

Vincent, 
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Vincent,  who  did  not  raslily  make  up  his  mind,  came  to  a  ve 
ditFerent  conclusioD,  and  places  Ophir  on  llie  coast  of  Arabia, 

At  the  Bazaruta  Islands,  the  want  of  water  is  so  severely  felt, 
lliat  tlic  reptile  race  even  suffer  from  it ;  a  flock  of  lizards  ran  over 
the  seamen  while  at  dinner,  to  get  at  the  water  they  had  taken  on 
ahore  with  them  ;  '  they  absolutely  diank  of  their  grog,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  our  people,  who,  as  ihey  hud  proved  themselves  such 
convivial  companions,  were  desirous  of  taking  them  on  board  for 
pels.' 

On  advancing  to  the  northward,  the  last  frontier  post  of  the  I 
Portuguese  is  Ibo,  after  which  conies  the  first  Arab  settlement  of' ' 
Quiloa.  This  was  once  the  most  considerable  of  the  Arab  possea- 
sions  on  the  coast,  holding  sovereignly  over  Sofala,  Mozambique, 
and  the  intervening  ports;  but  now  a  miserable  village,  scarcely 
visited  or  known,  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Quiloa  ;  and  the 
wretched  Arab  hovels  of  the  present  day  are  blended  among  the 
ruins  of  the  fallen  city.  '  It  is  really  melancholy,' says  Captain 
Owen,  '  to  contemplate  the  devastation  that  the  monopolizing 
spirit  of  mankind  has  produced  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
Wherever  we  went,  even  in  the  most  obscure  harbours,  we  could 
tiace  the  remains  of  former  wealth  and  civilization,  contrasted 
strongly  with  present  poverty  and  barbarism.'  From  hence  the 
whole  line  of  coast  to  the  northward,  with  the  numerous  bays, 
harbours,  towns,  and  villages,  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Imaum  of  Muskat.  The  seat  of  his  government  is  described  as 
being  neailj  as  wretched  as  its  dependencies,  and  fatal  to  almost 
every  Englishman  who  ventures  to  fix  his  abode  there.  No  less 
than  three  of  the  East  India  Company's  residents  are  said  to  have 
died  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.  Tiie  wonder  vanishes 
after  reading  Captain  Owen's  description  of  it : — 

'  Muskat  must  be  the  filthiest  town  in  the  world.  It  forms  an  entire 
bazaar,  inhabited  by  every  caste  of  Indian  merchants,  who  dwell  in 
narrow  alleys,  partly  covered  by  open  mats  of  palm-leaves,  slightly 
interwoven  ;  these  serve  to  keep  out  the  sun,  but  admit  the  rain  freely, 
so  that  after  a  shower  the  whole  bazaar  is  knee- deep  in  mud  ;  and,  as 
neither  the  Bun  nor  the  wind  can  find  admission,  it  remains  in  that 
slate  until  the  moisture  is  evaporated  by  the  animal  heat  arising  fromJ 
the  numerous  passengers  constantly  in  motion,  or  the  mud  carried] 
away  upon  their  feel  in  cumbrous  masses.' — vol.  i.  p,  338. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Imanm's  possessions  on  the  1 
roast  of  Africa,  from  its  abundant  produce  of  sugar  and  dtfferentJ 
kinds  of  grain,  is  Zanzibar,  in  OJ"  S.  Between  the  island  and  the  | 
main  are  numerous  safe  and  extensive  harbours,  formed  by  coraJ! 
reefs  and  islands.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Pemba  is  equalm 
fertile,  and  between  it  and  the  main  are  numerous  good  haibourn 
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and  safe  anchorage.  At  Melinda,  where  De  Gama  was  received 
with  open  arms^  and  which  he  describes  as  *  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  plain  near  the  sea-shore,  surrounded  with  gardens^  and  con- 
taining houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  handsome  rooms 
and  painted  ceilings/  there  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  town 
at  all ;  and  its  inland  tenitories  are  wholly  occupied  by  the  Galla 
tribes,  spreading  terror  and  alarm  among  the  Arab  dows  or  small 
vessels  that  navigate  the  coast. 

Farther  north  is  Mombas,  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the 
Imaum  upon  the  whole  coast.  '  Perhaps/  says  Captain  Owen, 
*  there  is  not  a  more  perfect  harbour  in  the  w^orld  than  Mombas/ 
The  harbour  is  very  extensive,  completely  sheltered  by  the  island, 
and  a  coral  reef  on  each  side.  In  fact,  here  are  no  less  than  three 
extensive  harbours,  capable  of  holding  the  largest  fleets,  and  two 
or  three  rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  them.  A  detailed 
account  is  given  of  the  many  advantages  the  possession  of  this 
place  would  give  to  Great  Britain,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
dep6t,  but  as  a  military  station.  In  our  opinion,  we  have  depdts 
and  military  stations  more  than  enough  already,  and  feel  no  desire 
of  increasing  them,  even  though  '  our  holding  Mombas  would  be 
one  of  the  most  effectual  steps  towards  the  entire  civilization  of 
Eastern  Africa  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.'  In  fact, 
the  British  flag  was  at  this  very  moment  flying  on  the  fort.  The 
sheik,  it  seems,  sent  off'  a  deputation  to  beg,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  people  of  Mombas,  that  they  might  be  authorized  to 
hoist  the  British  flag,  and  place  their  town  and  territory  in  the 
hands  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  offer  of  a  country,  possessing 
so  many  advantages,  was  irresistible.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  legiti- 
mate possession  of  the  Imaum  of  Muskat,  with  whom  the  East 
India  Company  were  in  strict  friendship ;  but  the  people  wished 
it,  and  as,  in  modern  times,  the  sovereignty  is  held  to  be  vested  in 
the  people,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  acceding  to  their 
wishes  —  the  people  of  an  oriental  despot! — but  let  that  pass. 
The  British  flag  was  accordingly  displayed,  and  Lieutenant 
Reitz  appointed  governor ;  but  his  reign  was  of  short  duration ; 
for  wishing,  naturally  enough,  to  know  something  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  new  dominions,  he  set  out  for  the  interior  in  the 
rainy  season,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  subjects,  caught  tlie 
fever,  and  followed  the  fate  of  his  comrades  who  had  perished  in 
the  muddy  swamps  and  creeks  of  Delagoa  Bay.  We  are  toid 
that,  under  his  government,  many  abuses  were  corrected,  and  that 
'  justice  for  a  short  period  reigned  at  Mombas.'  Public  whipping, 
imprisonment,  flnes^  and  banishment  kept  these  Mombasian  people 
in  order ;  and  ^  sentence  was  executed  under  Captain  Owen's  im- 
mediate inspection,'    We  need  scarcely  add  that,  the  moment  these 
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ttHauthoriEed  and  extraordinary  proceedings  were  nmile  knowil 
England,  immediaie  orders  were  sent  out  to  deliver  up  tbe  place 
to  its  proper  ownei', 

From  tbe  river  Juba  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  along  the  coast 
to  die  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  people  called  Soinanli,  who  profess  to  observe  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran  :  they  are  represented  as  a  mild  generation,  of 
pastoral  habits,  and  contiued  almost  entirely  to  tbe  coast,  the  inte- 
rior being  occupied  by  the  lierce  and  untamable  Gallas.  From 
Guardafui,  in  lat.  3°  N.,  to  Miikdeesha,  in  S°  S.,  the  whole  line 
of  coast  is  a  naked  and  rocky  shore,  rising  abruptly  to  die  height 
of  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet,  which,  in  advancing  to  the  soul' 
ward,  declines  iuto  a  aantly  plain  :  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  pi 
tioD  of  the  coast  there  are  neither  bays,  rivers,  nor  inlets. 

In  those  tranquil  seas,  not  far  from  the  line,  there  occurred  one 
of  those  miraculous  escapes  in  boat  navigation  of  which  our  naval 
chronicles  contain  so  many  examples.  A  distant  white  speck, 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  co;iat,  was  seen  in  the  horizon  appa- 
rently approaching  the  ship:  this  was  set  down  for  an  albatrt 
but  it  presently  turned  out  to  be  a  boat : — 

'  As  she  approached,  we  perceived  her  tu  be  a  large  canoe,  with 
sail  formed  by  a  small  piece  of  blue  dungaree  and  an  old  cotton  sheet. 
In  her  sat  four  black  men,  haggard  and  emaciated  in  their  appear- 
ance, while  a  fifth  lay  stretched  at  full  length  under  the  seats,  appa- 
rently in  a  dying  state.  They  lowered  their  sail,  and  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate whether  or  not  they  should  venture  on  hoard  ;  upon  which  we 
endeavoured  to  remove  their  fears  by  friendly  motions  to  advance, 
and  by  means  of  one  of  our  seamen,  who  spoke  a  little  Arabic.  Wo 
imagined,  of  coui-se,  that  they  belonged  to  the  coast,  but  by  venturing 
too  far  out  had  been  blown  off.  To  our  astonishment  they  replied  in 
French,  inquiring  in  a  most  anxious  manner  if  we  were  of  that  nation, 
and  on  receiving  an  atiswep  to  the  contrary,  they  uttered  aery  of  joy, 
and  paddled  alongside  as  fast  as  their  little  remaining  strengUi 
»«Uow. 

L     '  Upon  coming  on  board,  it  was  evident  that 
■  "  Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat 

Had  done  their  work  on  them  by  turns  ;" 
and  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  sufRciently  recovered  to 
us  acquainted  with  their  history.  — voL  i,  p.  377. 

It  was  simply  this.  They  were  runaway  slaves,  escaped  from 
tyranny  of  a  French  owner  of  the  Seychelles.  They  started  with  a 
little  fish,  rice,  and  about  a  gallon  of  water,  which,  ignorant  of  their 
course,  and  thoughtless  of  the  future,  lliey  had  consumed  in  the  first 
few  days,  and  were  actually,  when  picked  up,  in  the  last  stage  of 
starvation.  '  Seventeen  notches  in  the  side  of  their  canoe  indicated 
the  many  days  of  misery  and  distress  they  had  passed  during  this 
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vo^fage  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  poor  negro  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  expired  in  less  than  an  hour  after  his  hopes 
had  vainly  been  awakened  to  life  and  liberty.' 

Capt.  Owen,  during  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa^  took  measures  for  examining  the  western  coast  of 
Madagascar,  which  was  but  partially  and  very  imperfectly  known. 
On  the  north-west  coast  of  this  great  island,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Amber  to  Cape  St.  Andrew,  he  surveyed  several  commo- 
dious, safe,  and  extensive  bays  and  harbours,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Passandava,  Nareenda,  Majambo,  Bembatooka,  and 
Boyauna.  Many  large  rivers  fall  into  those  bays,  whose  sources 
are  no  doubt  in  the  chain  of  mountains  that,  running  north  and 
south,  divide  Madagascar  into  two  portions.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  western  coast,  from  Cape  St.  Andrew  to  Cape  St.  Mary, 
an  extent  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  presents  a  long-continued  rocky 
or  sandy  shore  (with  the  exception  of  St.  Augustin  Bay),  bound 
with  reefs  and  islands  of  coral : — 

^  The  coast  from  &U  Augustin's  to  Boyauna  Bay  is  almost  an  unva- 
ried, low,  marshy  plain,  irrigated  by  barred  rivers,  bounded  by  a  line 
of  sharp-pointed  coral  masses,  uncovered  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  in 
two  or  three  places  a  complete  archipelago  of  rocky  islets,  assuming 
a  variety  of  whimsical  shapes,  among  which  that  of  the  cauliflower 
appeared  the  most  predominant.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

At  Bembatooka  Bay  were  three  American  vessels  actively  en- 
gaged in  completing  their  cargoes,  which  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  jerked  beef  which  they  prepared  themselves,  preserving  the  tal- 
low and  curing  the  hides  on  the  spot.  In  slaughtering  the  beasts, 
which  they  procure  for  a  trifle,  '^  the  heads,  hearts,  offal,  and 
bones,  are  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  there  left  to 
putrify  in  the  sun,  filling  the  air  with  most  disgusting  odours, 
highly  productive  of  disease  :'  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  bullocks 
were,  however,  very  acceptable  to  the  surveying  party,  who  had 
been  so  long  on  salt  provisions. 

The  details  which  Capt.  Owen  gives  of  his  intercourse  with 
Radama  would  have  been  interesting  if  published  at  the  time,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  and  the  information  which  has 
been  conveyed  tht'ough  so  many  channels  to  the  public,  respecting 
the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  reformer  of  his  countrymen^  they 
do  not  seem  to  call  for  particular  observation. 

The  little  squadron,  on  taking  its  final  leave  of  Madagascar,  pro- 
ceeded once  more,  as  if  spell-bound,  to  that  fatal  bay  of  Delagoa. 
A  party  set  out  to  ascend  one  of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  hippopotamus.  Whilst  they  were  in  quest  of  the 
haunts  of  these  huge  animals,  a  shrill  angry  scream  reached 
their  ears,  and   presently  Mr.  Barrette,  a  midshipman,  rushed 
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from  ihe  reeds,  liis  face  covered  with  blood,  calling  loudly  for 
assistance  to  Lieutenant  Arlett,  wlio  had  just  been  attacked  by  an 
elephant.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  their  unfor- 
tunate comrade  stretched  motionless  on  his  back,  covered  with 
blood  and  dirt,  and  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  in  all  the 
expressive  horror  of  a  violent  death.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
showed  any  symptoms  of  life  ;  they  succeeded,  however,  in  carry- 
ing him  on  board,  where  he  gradually  recovered,  and  when  he 
became  sufficiently  collected,  he  gave  an  account  of  what  befel 
him,  which  shows  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  even 
in  its  wild  stale.  He,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  animal,  thought 
he  had  stumbled  upon  an  enormous  hippopotamus,  the  object  of 
their  pursuit,  but  was  soon  undeceived, 

'  The  animal,  which  appeared  highly  irritated  at  the  intrusion, 
waved  its  trunk  in  the  air,  and  the  moment  he  spoke,  reared  ujion  its 
hind  legs,  turned  short  round,  and,  with  a  shrill,  passionate  cry, 
rushed  after  him,  bearing  down  the  opposing  reeds  in  his  way,  while 
Lieutenant  Arlett  vainly  attempted  to  effect  his  escape.  For  a  short 
time  he  had  hopes  of  eluding  his  pursuer,  as  the  animal  perceived 
one  of  the  seamen  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  about  twenty  feet 
high  and  three  in  circumference,  menacing  him  by  his  voice  and 
gestures,  while  preparing  to  fire.  The  elephant  turned  short  round, 
and,  shrieking  with  rage,  made  a  kind  of  spring  against  the  tree,  as 
if  to  reach  the  object  of  his  attack,  when  his  ponderous  weight  bore 
the  whole  to  the  ground,  but  fortunately  without  hurting  the  man, 
who  slipped  among  the  reeds.  Tlie  ferocious  animal  still  followed 
him,  foaming  with  ri^e,  to  the  risiDg  hank  of  the  river ;  the  man 
crying  loudly,  "An  elephant!  an  elephant!"  until,  closely  pressed 
by  his  pursuer,  they  both  came  upon  the  top  of  the  slope,  where  the 
party  who  had  heard  his  cries  were  prepared,  and  instantly  lired  a. 
volley  as  the  elephant  appeared.  This  made  him  return  with  increased 
iury  to  Mr.  Arlett,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  escape,  stumbled  and 
fell,  the  huge  beast  running  over  him  and  severely  bruising  his 
ancle. 

'  As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Mr.  Arlett  arose,  and,  limping  with 
pain,  attempted  once  more  to  retreat,  but  the  animal  returned  to  the 
attack  ;  his  trunk  was  flourished  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  the 
unfortunate  officer  was  struck  senseless  to  the  ground.  On  recover- 
ing himself,  his  situation  appeared  hopeless,  bis  huge  antagonist 
standing  over  him,  chafing  and  screaming  with  rage,  pounding  the 
earth  with  his  feet,  and  ploughing  it  with  his  tusks.  When  the  party 
first  saw  them,  Mr.  Arlett  was  lying  between  the  elephant's  legs, 
and  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  animal  to  destroy  him,  placing  a. 
foot  upon  his  senseless  body  would  in  a  moment  have  crushed  him  to 
atoms  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  object  was  only  to  punish  and 
alarm,  not  to  kill — such  conjecture  being  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  tlie  character  of  this  noble  but  revengeful  beast. 
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*  It  appeared  that  the  elephant,  on  his  last  return  to  Mr.  Arlett, 
had  filled  his  trunk  with  mud,  which,  having  turned  him  on  his  back, 
and  forced  open  his  mouth,  he  blew  down  his  throat,  injecting  a  large 
quantity  into  the  stomach.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  inflated 
appearance  of  Mr.  Arlett* s  countenance,  for  he  was  almost  in  a  state 
of  suffocation,  and  for  three  days  after  this  adventure,  he  occasion- 
ally vomited  quantities  of  blue  sand.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

The  consequence  of  this  last  visit  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  of  the 
hunting  excursion,  is  thus  stated  by  Captain  Owen  : — 

'  The  fatality  of  the  Delagoa  fever  was  here  further  exemplified 
by  the  death  of  our  purser,  Mr.  Thomas  Farley,  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  Nash,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  a  gentleman,  who,  after  invalid- 
ing from  His  Majesty's  sloop  Espiegle,  sailed  as  a  passenger  on 
board  the  Leven,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing. It  was  supposed  that  he  imbibed  the  fever  whilst  engaged  in 
the  hippopotamus  hunt  up  the  Dundas  River,  and  Mr.  Farley,  by 
sleeping  two  nights  on  shore :  both  continued  in  good  health  until 
after  our  arrival  at  the  Cape,  a  period  of  three  weeks,  when  they 
were  attacked  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  died  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.' — vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

The  results  of  this  expedition,  so  important  to  hydrographi- 
cal  science  and  navigation,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Captain 
Owen : — 

'  During  the  five  years  which  we  had  been  absent,  we  had  traced 
about  thirty  thousand  miles  of  coast  line,  which  was  transferred  by 
measure  to  paper,  occupying  nearly  three  hundred  large  sheets. 
Most  of  the  details  of  this  work  were  before  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  many  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of;  so  that  at  one  view  it  is 
shown  in  how  great  a  degree  navigation  has  profited  by  the  expedi- 
tion. But,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of 
the  work,  the  charts  and  plans  made  during  the  voyage  should  be 
referred  to,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  furnished  to  the  Admi- 
ralty in  duplicate.  In  the  course  of  our  service,  we  were  called  upon 
in  numerous  instances  to  correct  the  errors  of  former  navigators, 
and  fix  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  that  had  not  before  been 
determined/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  376,  377. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  in  traversing  such 
an  immense  extent  of  coast-line  almost  unknown,  and  wholly 
unexplored,  objects  of  natural  history  should  not  have  engaged 
the  particular  attention  of  some  one  in  the  expedition,  who  might 
have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  whatever  ap- 
peared to  be  curious.  It  required  not  a  professed  naturalist  to  do 
this,  and  to  preserve  specimens.  The  botanist,  as  we  have  seen, 
fell  an  early  victim  to  one  of  those  pestiferous  rivers,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  officers  and  crew  perished.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
the  business  of  marine-surveying)  and  laying  down  the  results  of 
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observations  on  paper,  afford  full  occupation  to  the  officers 
crews  generally  of  small  vessels ;  but  the  surgeons  and  assistant- 
sargeons  liave  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  we  know  not  in 
what  manner  they  could  spend  their  leisure  hours  with  more 
amusement  to  themselves,  and  greater  advantage  to  the  public, 
than  in  the  investigation  of  the  wonderful  objects  of  the  creation. 
There  is  one  subject  in  particular,  that  on  ttie  present  expedition 
was  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and  one  as  to  which  our  informa- 
tion is  very  imperfect — the  objects  themselves  most  wonderful, 
but  the  manner  and  the  means  of  their  production,  the  creatures 
even  by  whom  they  are  produced,  and  their  whole  economy,  so 
^enveloped  with  the  veil  of  mystery  as  to  be  very  little  undcr- 
_8tood.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the  mul- 
tjtude  of  coral  islands  and  reefs,  which  were  found  to  extend,  oh 
the  present  voyage,  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  '  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  coast-line'  which  the  expedition  traversed.  The 
Seychelles  and  Comoro  Islands,  almost  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Dela- 
goa  Bay  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  fenced  in,  as  it  were, 
with  one  continuous  chain  of  coral  reefs.  We  are  apt  to  regard 
with  wonder  the  stupendous  results  of  the  art  and  industry  of 
man,  whether  exemplified  in  the  massy  temples  and  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  gigantic  wall  of  China,  the  island-raised  Breakwater  in 
Plymouth  bound,  or  the  splendid  ruins  of  Greece,  and  t!ie  two 
yet  perfect  and  magnificent  temples  of  London  and  of  Rome  ; 
but  after  all,  what  are  they,  or  all  of  them,  whether  regarded  in 
point  of  magnitude  or  of  symmetry,  when  put  in  comparison  with 
the  creations  of  the  minute  and  insignificant  worms  which  fabri- 
cate these  coral  reefs  and  islands,  and  of  whom  they  are  at  once 
the  habitations  and  the  tombs  [  One  single  group  of  these  Ittho- 
phytes  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  materials  for  all  the  monu- 
ments which  the  art  and  industry  of  man  have  ever  raised.  They 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  so  unin- 
terruptedly increasing,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  these  seas  must 
be  filled  up,  and  land  must  usurp  the  place  of  water  !  This  result 
may  not  take  place  in  ten  thousand,  or  ten  times  ten  thousand' 
years,  but  come  it  must. 


,j|rt.  VI.— Great  Britain  in  1833.     By  Baron  d'Haussei, 
Minister  of  Marine  under  King  Charles  X.     2  vols.     Londj 
1833. 

TT  is  curious  that  so  many  of  the  last  ministry  of  Charles  J 
should  have  become  authors  since  their  fall ;  and  it  is  satisfacto 
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to  think  that,  realizing  the  theory  of  Cicero*^  they  find  in  literature 
a  consolation  in  adversity — even  in  exile  and  the  dungeon.  We 
have  already  f  given  an  account  of  the  work — small  in  vo1ume> 
but  considerable  in  talent  and  importance — which  M.  de  Polignac 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  publish  last  year,  and  that  specimen 
makes  us  hope  that  he  will  give  us  a  full  history  of  his  own  admi- 
nistration and  of  that  eventful  crisis  which  terminated,  by  the 
same  blow,  it  and — for  a  season,  at  least — the  monarchy  of  the 
elder  Bourbons.  M.  de  Peyronnet  produced  an  able  tract  rela^ 
tive  to  the  trial  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  ;  and  he  has  lately 
contributed  some  articles  to  the  'Livre  des  Cent  et  Un,'  which 
latter,  however,  seem  to  us  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  pompous 
mediocrity  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  placed.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Baron  Capelle  is  the  author  of  a  volume  pub- 
lished the  other  day  at  the  Hague,  and  entitled  ^  De  TOrigine 
etdes  Progr^s  de  TEsprit  Rdvolutionnaire ;' — a  volume  of  which 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  hereafter,  but 
which  a  cursory  perusal  inclines  us  to  pronounce  creditable  to  his 
talents  and  character.  M.  de  Montbel  has  put  forth  a  kind  of 
panegyrical  life  of  young  Napoleon,  Duke  of  Reichstadt — an  odd 
subject  for  an  ex-minister  of  Charles  X.,  and  treated  in  a  poof, 
tlimsy,  and  affected  style :  as  they  say  that  some  diseases  are  gotten 
rid  of  by  communicating  them  to  others,  M.  de  Montbel  seems 
to  have  consoled  his  own  ennui  by  transferring  it  to  his  readers. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  that  MM.  de  Chantelauze  or  Guernon- 
Kanville  have  sought  the  same  remedy ;  but  the  Baron  d'Haussez 
has  administered  to  himself — and  unfortunately  to  his  readers 
also — a  very  considerable  dose  of  the  literary  narcotic  in  the  two 
volumes  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

We  opened  them  with  every  desire  to  be  pleased — we  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  favourably  of  M.  d'Haussez — his 
moral  character  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  unimpeachable — he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  diligent  and  honest  minister — we 
sympathize  with  his  misfortunes — we  approve  and  admire  the 
mild  and  philosophic  temper  which  seeks  in  literature  some 
compensation  for  the  frowns  of  political  fortune  —  and  yet, 
with  all  our  good  predisposition,  we  cannot  speak  well  of  his 
work.  It  is  to  a  surprising  degree  superficial  and  inaccurate  ; 
and  it  is  so,  not  only  from  the  mistakes  to  which  a  foreigner  is 
always  liable  in  describing  a  strange  country,  but  from,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  deduction,  of 


*  Hec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt — senectutem  oblectant — res  secundas  oruani— 
advertit  perfuaium  et  toiatiim  prabent — delectant  domi — ^non  impediuni  /orU'^ 
pemoctant  nobiscum— peregrinantur— rusticantiir.— Cic.  pro  Archift. 

f  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XCV.,  Art.  9. 
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comparison, — in  short,  n\  judgment,  which  we  expected  from  1^ 
man  who  lias  had  such  a  share  iit  the  civil  and  political  adminis- 
tration of  a  great  empire.  He  sees  and  notes  many  apparent 
discrepancies  bctweeu  ihe  maiineis  and  liabita  of  English  end 
French  society ;  but  he  does  not  perceive,  nor  does  lie  take  the  trou- 
ble of  iaquiriiig  into,  ihe  causes  which  produce  and  often  justify  or 
reconcile  those  variances.  He  very  often  expatiates  on  difierences 
between  the  two  countries  which  are  mereU  formal,  and  where  a 
philosophical  mind  would  have  seen  that  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  at  all.  M.  d'Haussez  confesses  that  his  observations  on 
England  are  'free,'  and  hopes  they  may  be  found  '  fair.'  With 
their  '  freedom'  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel.  England 
is  very  tolerant  of  criticism  even  when  severe,  and  M,  d'Haussez's 
criticism  is — whatever  he  may  have  meant  it  to  be — by  no  means 
pungent.  That  it  is  '  fair'  we  cannot  at  all  agree,  and  shall  be 
obliged  to  disprove  :  but  indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should 
be  fair  ;  for  when  a  writer  undertakes  to  compare  or  contrast  two 
countries,  of  which  he  knows  one  as  a  native,  and  the  other  not  at 
all,  it  would  be  miraculous  that,  however  good  his  intentions, 
he  should  succeed  in  giving  an  equally  accurate  picture  of  both. 
We  therefore  do  not  complain  that  lie  is  prejudiced  against 
lis;  but  we  must  censure  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  bad  failh 
with  which  he  endeavours  to  bolster  up  his  prejudices.  We 
do  not  blame  him  for  being  partial  to  France — 'lis  very  natui'al — 
but  we  do  blame  him  for  a  flimsy  affectation  of  imparlialily  H'hich 
the  whole  spirit  of  bis  book  belies.  Whether  from  artful  design 
or  sheer  ignorance,  he  occasionally  makes  minor  errors  in  our 
iavour;  and  on  some  topics  he  appears  to  give  us  an  advantage 
over  France  which  we  certainly  should  not  have  claimed  for  our- 
selves: but  whatever  little  concessions  he  now  and  then  makes 
in  our  favour  he  very  soon  resumes,  and,  by  a  series  of  mistakes 
and  mis-statements,  ends  by  leaving  us  no  merit  whatsoever — 
except,  we  think,  the  having  better  roads. 

We  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  or  how  to  pursue  our  exami- 
nation of  a  book  which  produces  its  topics  in  a  very  strange  con- 
fusion ;  we  believe  it  will  he  best  to  take  them  great  and  small, 
trivial  and  important,  as  tliey  occur — 

'  The  small  towns  that  you  pass  ihrougii  (in  England),  from  the  irre- 
gularitj;  with  which  they  are  planned,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  houses 
being  situate  on  the  very  borders  of  the  road,  or  Kome  few  feel  from 
it,  with  gardens  or  b  patch  of  green  before  the  door,  have,  in  truth,  the 
appearance  of  large  villages.  No  public  promennde,  nothing,  in  a 
word,  which  on  the  continent  gives  to  a  collection  of  houses  the  cha- 
racter of  a  town,  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.' — p.  8. 
Now  here  we  have,  on  trifling  subjects  indeed,  a  specimen  of  M, 
d'Haussez'  style.  We 
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We  know  not  where  M.  d'Haussez  landed,  or  by  what  road  he 
reached  London ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  difference  which  he 
finds  between  the  amaU  towns  of  England  and  France  re- 
spectively. How,  in  the  points  alluded  to  by  M.  d'Haussez,  do 
Amiens  and  Canterbury  differ  ?  Is  not  the  plan  of  Abbeville 
infinitely  more  irregular  than  that  of  Chichester?  Have  the 
houses  in  Englbh  towns  gardens  before  every  door,  and  are  not 
the  houses  of  French  towns  situated  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
public  way?  Has  Windsor  more  or  less  the  appearance  of  a  town 
than  St.  Germain  ?  or  are  Edgeware  or  Hounslow  more  or  less 
villages  than  Ville  Juif  or  Moisselles  ?  Then  he  thinks  a  public 
promenade  essential  to  give  a  collection  of  houses  the  character 
of  a  town.  In  France,  no  place  is  strictly  called  a  town  which  has 
not  walls ;  and  streets  inclosed  within  walls  are  generally  dark, 
narrow,  and  unwholesome ;  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  find  an 
agreeable  and  almost  necessary  promenade  on  the  ramparts  where 
they  still  exist,  or  on  the  spaces  where  the  ramparts  once  ran ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  place  d*armes  outside  the  walls  which 
affords  z  promenade.  Similar  walks  exist  in  many  English  towns, 
but  are,  m  general,  unnecessary — where  airy  streets  with  spacious 
trottoirs*  and  shops,  gay  by  day  and  brilliant  by  night — or  the 
suburban  roads,  furnished  on  both  sides  with  gravel  walks,  and 
bordered  by  gardens  and  villas'— afford  much  more  agreeable 
walks  than  the  formal  and  little-frequented  avenues,  alternately 
miry  and  dusty,  with  which  the  necessity  of  their  position  obliges 
a  French  population  to  be  satisfied;  but  which,  whenever  the 
localities  will  permit,  we  observe  that  they  are  ready  to  exchange 
for  a  well-paved  street,  or  a  handsome  quay  or  terrace  within 
the  town.  Thus,  then,  because  M.  d'Haussez  did  not  see  at  the 
gate  of  Canterbury  or  Chichester  a  gravelly  quincunx  of  stunted 
trees,  he  pronounces  that  these  cities  are  not  towns,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  have  no  promenade  ! 

His  description  of  the  first  view  of  London  is  striking,  and,  for 
nine  months  m  the  year,  just. 

'  Something  vague  and  confused,  which  one  cannot  account  for — 
a  species  of  foggy  envelope  of  vast  extent,  across  which  you  think 
you  can  distinguish  objects  of  a  conical  form,  then  an  imposing  mass 
which  crowns  the  whole  of  this  vaporous  picture,  fixes  the  attention 
of  the  stranger — it  is  London,  with  its  sombre  and  smoky  sky,  its 
numerous  steeples,  and  its  majestic  St.  Paul's.' — p.  3. 

But  he  proceeds  to  say— 

'  None  of  the  long  avenues,  the  imposing  luxury  of  the  approaches 

*  It  is  singular  that  England  has  long  had  the  thing,  and  not  the  word ;  France  the 
word,  and  not  the  thing.  Howcvcri  irottoirt  are  now  making  their  way  in  Paris  and 
othsr  French  towns. 
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to  continental  towns — none  of  those  magnificent,  yet  often  impracfi^ 
cable  roads  which  conduct  you  to  them :  the  only  indications  of  a  rich 
metropolis  are  handsome  houses  separated  from  each  other  by 
gardens,  diminit^hing  in  extent  aa  you  approach,  and  disappearing  to 
make  way  for  the  houses  which  form  the  suburbs  of  London ;  winding 
roads  of  unequal  breadth,  but  bounded  on  either  side  by  commodious 
trollolrs  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  filled  with  carriages  of  all  kinds 
and  fashions,  circulating  with  inconceivable  rapidity.' — pp.  3,  4. 

Now  what  does  he  mean  by  '  the  imposing  luxury  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  continental  towns?'  The  straight,  but  often,  as  he 
admits,  'impracticable  roads,'  lined  with  trees  which  lead  to  moat 
foreign  towns  may  be  very  handsome;  but  have  they  auythipg  of 
'imposing  luxury '  to  be  compared  with  the  miles  and  miles  of 
villas  and  gardens  which  form  the  approaches  of  London,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  of  most  English  towns?    At  last  he  reaches  London. 

'  Here  are  new  subjects  of  wonder,  for  everything  is  presented 
under  a  different  aspect  from  anything  in  France  which  could  form  a 
subject  of  comparison.  In  LiOndon  there  is  a  crowd  without  confusion 
— hustle  without  noise — immensity  with  an  absence  of  grandeur. 
One  Bees  large  streets  ornamented  with  trottoirs,  paved  with  slabs  of 
stone.  These  are  separated  by  iron  railings  from  brick  houses  two 
stories  high,  devoid  of  style,  symmetry,  or  aught  that  resembleg 
architecture.  Some  compensation  is  afforded  for  all  that  is  wanting 
in  art  by  the  existence  of  squares,  whose  centre  presents  a  garden 
embellished  by  statues,  flowers,  and  green  sward,  with  the  additional 
ornament  of  fine  trees.' — pp.  4,  5. 

Where  were  M.  d'Haussez's  eyes  when  he  imagined  that  London 
consists  of  '  brick  houses  two  stories  kiyh  ? '  we  doubt  whether  he 
could  find  in  any  street  in  London  one  brick  house  only  two  stories 
high.  London  houses  have  generally  four  stories,  never  less  than 
three,  sometimes  five  or  six.  But  many  of  his  remarks  on  ourme- 
tropolilan  architecture  are  correct.  He  does  justice  to  the  beauty 
of  our  bridges  and  most  of  our  churches,  and,  above  all,  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's ;  and  he  is  struck  with  the  general 
effect  of  the  new  whitewashed*  architecture  in  Waterloo  Place, 
Regent  Street,  and  the  Regent's  Park.      But  he  adds— 

*  So  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  ancient  style  of 
architecture,  that  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman  city  :  there  is  not  a  house  which  has  not  a  monuraental  cha- 

•  A  liidicious  iiiiUnce  of  this  whilBw»»hin({  abominalion  occurs  iuths  great  squam 
above  Charing  Cross.  Tbc  Union  Club  soil  the  Cullejje  of  Phyiiciuiiform  one  Tucadai 
tmt  unluckily  the  Club  a  plailer,  aud  Ihe  CoUvee  sluite.  In  lime  thi>  coluui  of  tha 
pla«l*r  had  awimiUtwi  itwlf  prelty  well  with  Ihe  "lone,  and  the  builciiag  lookud  uni- 
form and  handsomu;  butil  H!«iina  thr  Club  ii  buunJ  by  ilg  iene  to  paint  itafrunt  once 
■very  Ihreo  ot  four  jeara,  and  il  has  been  lately  painted  of  a  colour  as  difittent  a 


po«ibl«  fcom  iti  unvurying  neighbour:    and  the  fapule  ii  now  divided— unequaUy 
t<w--HDlo  light  >nd  dark,  uJm  a  acaioiDotKb. 

racter. 
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racter.  The  slightest  examination  reveals  the  numerous  imperfec- 
tions, the  glaring  faults  of  imitation  without  taste,  without  reason, 
and  at  variance  wi(h  the  commonest  rules  of  art/ — p.  7. 

This  is  but  too  true  ;  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  details  of  these 
lines  of  architectural  facades  raised  over  the  huge  staring  windows  of 
haberdashers'  shops,  without  being  struck  with  their  absurdity  and 
incongruity.  What  miserable  poverty  of  invention  in  the  archi- 
tects, — what  an  absence  of  good  taste  and  common  sense,  to  be 
able  to  find  nothing  more  appropriate  to  a  line  of  shops  than  th^ 
temples  of  Greece  and  Italy  !  Luckily,  they  are  but  lath  and 
plaster,  and  this  evidence  of  our  absurdity  will  not  last  much 
beyond  the  present  generation. 

^  Among  the  public  buildings  to  be  excepted  from  this  rigoroup 
censure  are  Somerset  House,  the  New  Post  Office,  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
Newgate,  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bank,  and,  in  a  less  elevated  order, 
some  Club-houses,  such  as  the  Union,  the  United  Service,  the  Athe- 
naeum, and  the  Travellers'.  Three  of  the  theatres,  the  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Drury  Lane,  are  deserving  of  notice  rather  for  their  vast 
proportions  than  for  their  architecture.  The  Colosseum,  which  con- 
tains a  panorama  of  London,  is  a  noble  edifice :  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  transported  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  tlie 
Thames.' — pp.  7,  8. 

We  fear  that  M.  d'Haussez  is  here  too  indulgent :  Somerset 
House  has  nothing  but  its  size  to  recommend  it, — it  is  only  a 
heap  of  not  inelegant  details.  The  new  Post  Office  (otherwise 
plain  and  respectable)  is  disfigured  by  two  unmeaning  colonnades 
at  the  wings.'*'  Newgate  has  no  architecture^  and  ought  not  to 
have :  the  Mansion-house  is  full  of  faults ;  and  the  fiank  is  at 
once  paltry  and  extravagant.  The  Clubs  are  handsome,  particu- 
larly the  AthencBum,  which  seems  to  us  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
modern  buildings  for  its  proportions  and  its  happy  union  of  sim- 
plicity and  ornament.  We  agree^  also,  with  M.  d'Haussez  that 
the  Colosseum  is  a  noble  edifice,  but  the  last  expressions  oi  hi» 
sentence  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  he  is  aware  that  it  is — and  was 
meant  to  be — a  fac-simile  of  the  portico  of  the  Roman  Colosseum.. 

M.  d'Haussez  asks — 
*  not  if  there  be  a  police  in  London, — that  question  the  appearance  of 
the  policemen  in  their  uniforms  renders  superfluous ; — but  what  the 
police  does  ?  Its  interference  is  not  visible  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets,  nor  in  the  indication  of  their  names,  for  the  names  are  want-* 
ing  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  streets' — (we  had  not  observed  this)-^ 
^  nor  in  the  regulation  of  the  crowd  of  carriages  at  public  places — n<^ 
in  checking  the  shameless  obtrusiveness  of  a  certain  class  of  women 
— nor  in  abating  stalls  dangerous  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  quite  right  in  calling  them  colomwdea :  imptrvumM 
porticoes  would  be  perhaps  a  fitter  deugnation,  and  better  express  our  objection. 

L  2  lie'— 
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lie' — (we  had  thought  that  there  were  fewer  stalls  in  London  than  in 
Paris) — '  nor  in  an  infinily  of  other  ohjecta  which  in  other  countries 
claim  and  deserve  the  altention  of  the  police.' — vol.  i.  p.  1 2. 

When  we  recollect  that  it  is  but  three  or  four  jears  since 
we  have  had  a  police  at  all.  and  the  difficulties  aud  preju- 
dice with  which  Ihe  syslem  has  to  contend,  we  are  surprised 
that  ihey  have  done  so  much  and  so  iuoffensively ;  but  in 
truth  M.  d'Haussez'  observation  shows  that  lie  does  not  under- 
stand our  national  history,  institutions,  or  character.  We  believe 
that  there  b  no  European  country,  except  England,  which  pos- 
sesses real  individual  liberty, — that  is,  where  the  celebrated  theory 
'  that  every  man  may  do  whatever  ihe  law  does  not  expressly  pro- 
hibit,' is  reduced  to  actual  practice.  France,  in  the  loosest  mad- 
ness of  her  anarchy,  or  in  the  most  halcyon  season  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  had  it  not.  Her  police  not  only  executes  the 
law,  but  supplies  its  deficiency,  and  decides  summarily  in  all  cases 
on  which  the  law  is  silent:  it  acts  on  discretion; — it  ia  charged 
with  the  prevention,  not  merely  of  crime,  but  of  inconvenience; 
and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  there  in  one  jot  more  of  indivi- 
dual liberty  in  France  at  this  hour  than  there  was  under  Louis 
XIV,  The  state — the  government — has  uo  doubt  less  power  to 
suppress  or  punish  political  oflences  ;  but  the  minister  of  police 
and  his  gendarmerie  are  as  busy  and  as  powerful  as  ever  were  the 
lieutenant  de  police  aud  the  marechuussee — they,  to  use  M. 
d'Haussez'  own  e\pression — '  bestow  their  attention  on  an  inanity 
of  objects,'  on  which  our  [iiiglish  tempers  would  brook  no  restraint. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  against  the  apathy  of  the  police,  but  against 
the  character  of  our  constitution,  that  M.  d'Haussez  should  have 
directed  his  observation.  This  is  another  instance  of  M.  d'Haus- 
sez' habit  of  looking  only  on  the  surface. 

M.  d'Haussez  entitles  his  book  '  Great  Britain  in  1833.'  His 
book  is  published,  indeed,  in  lt>33,  but  there  is  not  one  word  in 
it  which  has  the  slightest  reference  lo  any  event  or  peculiarity  of 
the  current  year.  And  what  shall  we  think  of  him,  as  a  statesman, 
or  even  as  an  ordinary  observer  of  mankind,  who  affects  to  make 
distinctions  and  professes  to  describe  the  Great  Britain  of  1833, 
and  who  yet  does  not  touch  a  single  feature  of  the  political  and 
social  aspect  of  this  eventful  and  critical  year  ?  There  is  not,  we 
believe,  a  considerate  man  in  any  country,  who  does  not  look  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety  on  the  '  perilous  experiment,'  which  we 
have  been  so  mad  as  to  make.  The  revolutionary  party,  throughout 
Europe,  hails  it  with  joy,  and  exclaims,  '  L'Avgteterre  elle-m&me 
est  en  revolution,'— \lie  friends  of  order  and  established  govem- 
inent  also  admit,  that  she  is  en  revolution,  but  they  see  it  witb 
f^ual  wonder  and  alami — wonder  that  wu  should  have  pulled 

down 
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down  that  political  system  which  was  so  long  the  admiration  and 
model  of  the  world — and  alarm,  lest  our  rashness  and  folly  may 
have  prepared  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for 
the  civilized  world.  One  would  have  thought  that  M.  d'Haussez, 
of  all  men,  might  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  such  matters, 
and  we  were  a  little  curious  to  see  how  one  of  the  principal 
authors  and  victims  of  the  late  French  Revolution  might  have 
contemplated  our  first  steps  in  a  similar  experiment — but  no ! 
M.  d'Haussez  is  not  that  sort  of  man  ;  and  he  publishes  a  work 
called  'England  in  1 833' — which  might  just  as  well,  and  indeed 
much  better,  have  been  denominated  '  England  in  1820.' 

The  first  chapter  of  M .  d'Haussez*  book  is  entitled  London — 
the  second  is  Dinner,  We  hope  that  M.  d'Haussez  is  not  really 
so  light  and  frivolous  a  person  as  this  order  of  topics  would  indi- 
cate ;  but  his  chapter  on  dinner  is  (besides  its  being  so  ridiculously, 
prominent)  contemptible  in  other  views.  We  shall  spare  our 
readers  the  silly  verbiage  about '  taste'  and  *  gastronomy,'  and  the 
'  legitimate  pleasures  of  a  good  cuisine/  and  '  the  insipidity  of  the 
English  kitchen,' — they  show  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
observation  at  which  we  wonder,  and  a  low-minded  inflation  of 
trifles  which  we  regret.  Indeed,  the  whole  chapter — we  had  almost 
said  the  whole  book — ^is  an  inflation  of  trifles — a  kind  of  omelette 
soufflie,*  Only  think  of  the  following  *  scientific*  view  of  an 
English  dinner ! — 

'  To  enjoy  oneself  at  table  is,  in  France,  an  axiom  of  good  sense  and 
good  company.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  to  eat  to  live,  seems  to 
be  the  sole  object ;  there  the  refinements  of  cookery  are  unknown.  It 
is  not,  in  a  word,  a  science ;  neither  does  the  succession  in  which 
dishes  should  be  served  appear  to  be  studied.  To  cover  a  table  with 
immense  pieces,  boiled  or  roasted,  and  to  demolish  them,  in  the  confu- 
sion in  which  chance  has  placed  them,  appears  to  be  the  whole  gastro- 
nomic science  of  the  country.  The  most  ordinary  seasoning  of  the 
English  cuisine  is  a  profusion  of  spices  unsparingly  thrown  into  the 
sauces.  To  correct  the  effect  of  this,  recourse  is  had  to  the  insipid 
simplicity  of  plain- boiled  vegetables,  which  continually  circulate 
round  the  table,  and  with  which  the  host  would  fain  load  the  guesfs 
plate.  The  meat  is  either  boiled  or  roasted.  The  fish  is  always  boiled, 
and  is  served  invariably  with  melted  butter.  The  numerous  transform 
motions  which  the  natives  of  the  deep  undergo  before  appearing  on  a 
French  table  are  altogether  unknown  in  England.  Eggs  are  excluded 
from  English  dinner-tables,  and  even  when  produced  at  other  meals, 
they  are  served  in  the  shell ;  for  the  talent  of  making  an  omelette 
enters  not  into  the  education  of  an  English  cook.     English  fowls  are 

*  ^  There  are,*  says  Cervantes,  *  men  that  will  make  you  books,  and  turn  them 
loose  into  the  world,  with  as  much  despatch  as  they  would  do  a  dish  of  friitert.*'^ 
Don  Quixote^  c.  iii.  p.  2. 
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of  an  indifferent  quality  ;  arrti  game  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  r 
ing  which  deprives  it  oiaii  Us  Jiaoour.  The  confectionery  is  badly 
made  and  without  variety.  The  vegetables,  condemned  only  to  figure 
as  correctives  of  a  too-exciting  cuisine,  do  not  appear  upon  the  table. 
The  entremels  are  limited  to  a  very  SL-anty  supply  of  creams  and  insipid 
jellies.'— p.  17-19.  ^ 

We  are  by  no  means  sticklers  for  exclusive  English  cookery^ 
though  we  cannot  partake  M.  d'Haussez'  horror  of  boiled  and 
roast.  Indeed,  we  are  obliged  in  candour  to  confess,  that  we 
never  have  returned  from  abroad  after  having  feasted  a  month  or 
two  on  the  bread  and  water  called  '  potuge,'  and  the  exhausted  rags 
denominated  '  houilll,'  and  all  the  alim  et  idem  hash  and  trash  of 
the  common  French  cuisine,  without  enjoying,  as  a  great  luxury, 
the  natural  tlavour  uf  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  peas,  beans,  and 
potatoes,  tasting  of  themselves,  and  not  of  one  general  clammy 
stockpot.  The  French  have  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  we  have  a 
variety  of  flavours  :  of  the  two,  if  we  cannot  have  both,  we  prefer 
the  latter.  In  both  countries,  the  tables  of  a  higher  order  pretty 
much  resemble  each  other — with  however  one  important  dilfereace, 
I  which  we  think  (perhaps  partially)  in  favour  of  our  dinners.     A 

I  good  English  table  adds  to  the  piquant  refinements  of  France 

the  succulent  substantiality  of  English  fare.  But  there  is  no  re- 
ciprocity. M.  de  Talleyrand  can  dine  perfectly  a  la  Franqaise  io 
Arlington  Street ;  but  Lord  Sefton,  if  he  happened  to  wish  for  a 
■lice  of  roast  beef,  would  not  find  it  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  We 
know  not  where  M,  d'Hanssez  may  have  dined;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  does  not  see  that,  in  England  as  in  France,  there  are 
different  degrees  of  retinement,  and  that  what  he  describes  as 
the  unieeraal  English  dinner  is  just  as  if  some  Englishman  should 
record  the  family  dinner  of  his  notaire,  in  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  as  the 
recAeccAe  dinner  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Butevenin  these 
poor  details  to  which  M.  d'Hanssez  descends — perhaps  we  should 
say  rises — he  is,  as  every  English  reader  must  see,  egregiously  mb- 
taken  iu  his  facts,  and  shows  in  many  ways  his  usual  thoughtlessness. 
'  Fish  is  iTansformed  at  Paris,  and  not  in  London  :'  it  might  have 
occurred  to  the  ex-minister  of  marine  that  it  is,  perhaps,  because 
in  I^ndon  we  get  our  fish  fresh  enough  to  be  eaten  without 
'  transformation.'  He  knows  that  eggs  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  an  '  omelette,' (which  is  after  all  not  a  very  uncommon 
dish  here,  though  he  might  not  see  one) — but  he  does  not  know 
that  they  are  equally  necessary  to  custard  and  puddings  (which 
he  met  with  daily),  and  therefore  he  presumes  that  eggs  are 
'  excluded  from  the  English  kitchen.'  He  says  '  the  course 
which  follows  the  first  course  is  equivalent  to  the  second  course 
in  France  :'  we  befieve  it,  and  venture  to  assure  M.  d'Haussez  that 
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the  course  which  follows  the^r^f  is  called  the  second  in  England 
also.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  served,  as  he  says, '  without  taste* 
— that  is  matter  of  taste — but,  he  adds,  it  is  served  confusedly. 
This  we  deny ;  and  when  he  subjoins,  that  *  each  guest  attacks 
without  offering  to  his  neighbour  the  dish  before  him,'  we  are 
obliged  either  to  question  his  veracity,  or  to  lament  that  he  kept 
such  company  as  it  has  never  been  our  lot — poor  authors  as  we  are 
— to  encounter.  But  his  great  theme  of  objection  is  the  *  irre- 
gularity '  and  '  confusion '  in  which  an  English  dinner  is  served : 
according  to  him,  it  is  a  kind  of  chance-medley,  in  which  it  is  a 
mere  accident  at  which  end  you  are  obliged  to  begin  your  dinner. 
'  The  creams/  he  says,  '  have  often  disappeared  before  the 
roast  is  thought  of.'  This,  at  first  sight,  would  be  pronounced 
a  downright  lie,  but  it  is  probably  only  the  confusion  of  M* 
d'Haussez'  mind.  He  had  but  just  before  said,  that  *  a  piece 
of  roast  beef,  of  which  the  toughest  part  is  served  round,' 
forms  part  of  the  first  course ;  and  as  roast  beef  is  seldom  served 
in  France,  and  never  in  that  stage  of  the  debate,  M.  d'Haussez 
denies  it  altogether  the  title  of  roast,  which  he  confers  exclu- 
sively on  the  dish  of  roast  game  or  poultry  which  comes  in  the 
second  course.  The  greater  any  of  M.  d'Haussez'  blunders  are, 
the  greater  pains  he  always  takes  to  enforce  them ;  and  he  there- 
fore repeats,  in  another  place,  that  English  roast  beef  is  invariably 
selected  from  the  toughest  part.  And,  on  the  whole,  because  the 
dishes  are  not  served  in  the  same  order  as  in  France,  he  logically 
pronounces  that  they  are  served  at  random;  which  is  just  as  true 
and  as  rational  as  if  he  had  said  the  Greek  alphabet  was  an  ir- 
regular confusion  of  letters  because  gamma  comes  before  delta, 
whereas  in  French  the  D  comes  before  G !  Everybody  who  has 
thrown  away  a  thought  on  the  mode  of  serving  the  tables  of 
each  country,  knows  that  the  ordo  in  which  certain  classes  of 
dishes  are  served  is  more  regular  and  unvaried  in  England,  than 
in  the  more  numerous  if  not  more  copious  services  of  France; 
but  thus  it  is  nrith  M.  d'Haussez — he  sees  them  served  in  an 
order  which  be  does  not  understand,  and  thence  concludes  that 
there  is  no  order  at  all.  We  recollect  being  once  present  in 
a  club  dining*room,  when  a  gentleman,  who  had  lately  been  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  called,  before  dinner,  for  some  dried  fish, 
cheese,  caviare,  or  other  articles,  which  we  geneinHy  eat  at  the 
chse  of  dinner.  '  filess  my  soul !'  exclaimed  old  Lord  Muskerry,  who 
was  sitting  by,  *  there  is  a  gentleman  eating  his  dinner  backward  /' 
What  was  a  pleasantry  in  Lord  Muskerry  ia  a  dogmatical  blunder 
in  M*  d'Haussez.    He  makes  the  same  mistake  about  wines : — 

'  Somtl^nies,  bet?r«6n  these  freqitent  libations*  (of  wine  during  dm- 
ner), '  Col  not  coB&zacmFf,  a  gltsa  M  beer  \a  swalkmed.    This  is  not 
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wondeHul,  for  tlie  strength  of  the  English  wines  is  more  calculated 
excite  than  allay  thirst.  The  same  v)afil  of  regiilariiy  and  system 
which  is  observable  in  the  service  of  the  dinner,  exists  in  the  diatribu- 
tionof  the  wine.  The  different  species  of  wine  succeed  each  other 
without  regard  to  their  respective  qualities.  To  empty  bottles  and 
wine-season  {aviner)  the  conversation,  appears  to  be  the  only  objt 
of  the  guests.' — pp.  SI,  22. 

Now,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  wine,  we  should  advise  liii 
future,  '  de  meltre  de  I'eau  dans  son  vin,'  both  really  and  mefa- 
phorically.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  English  wines?  The 
wines  may  be  drunk  in  England  in  different  order  and  quantity,  but 
does  M.  d'Haussez  not  know  they  are  all  wines  of  the  Continent  ? 
Then,  as  to  their  succeeding  each  other '  irregularly  and  without  any 
order,'  it  is  notorious  that  the  order  in  whicli  wines  are  drunk  at  an 
English  table  is  very  precise  :  one  man  may  drink  sherry,  another 
port,  another  claret,  but  no  one  infringes  bis  usual  order ;  no  one 
begins  with  claret  and  ends  with  champaigne.  The  order  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  order  there  is,  and  it  is  generally  inflexible.  All 
these  are  miserable  frivolities ;  yet  us  M.  d'Haussez  has  thought 
them  worth  noticing,  his  reviewer  must  follow  him ;  but,  moreover, 
when  we  find  what  sort  of  observer  he  was  of  things  which  he  saw 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  limes  in  the  year,  we  may  judge  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  tohimin  less  obvious  and  more  delicate  matters. 

In  the  same  narrow  spirit  of  thinking  '  irregular '  whatever  d( 
not  follow  the  rules  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he  says — 

'  An  English  salon  presents  in  its  ensemble  and  arrangement  a  coup 
d'onl  quite  different  from  a  French  one,  and  without  parlialily  it  may 
be  averred  that  the  comparison  is  quite  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
cause  of  this  is  owing  to  the  grouping  and  incongruity  of  the  English 
furniture ;  you  seldom  see  the  furniture  of  an  English  room  uniform, 
rarer  still  is  it  to  find  it  ranged  in  order.  Among  a  dozen  chairs  and 
fauieuili  there  are  not  two  alike  in  height,  size,  and  destination.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  so  low,  that  one  falls  dovcn  rather  than  sits : 
and  a  disagreeable  effort  is  necessary  to  rise  from  this  position.  The 
posture  of  the  body  is  accordingly  ungraceful,  and  it  provokes  a  negli- 
gence of  manner  which  extends  into  the  usages  of  society." — pp.  S6,  37. 
If  M.  d'Haussez  had  visited  England  half  a  century  ago, 
he  would  have  found  in  our  salons  as  much  stiflhess  and  for- 
mality as  he  could  have  desired — chairs  of  a  uniform  shape,  ranged 
in  imperturbable  circles  round  the  walls,  and  so  high,  that  the  feet 
scarcely  reached  the  ground  : — 

'  But  restless  was  the  chair :  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease  ; 
The  slippery  seat  betrayed  the  sliding  part 
That  pressed  it ;  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down. 
Anxious,  in  vain,  to  find  the  distant  floor.' — Cowper. 
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Modern  refinement  has  made  the  lucky  discovery  (which  has  not 
yet  dawned  on  M.  d'Haussez)  that  such  apparent  congruity  is 
really  incongruous ;  and  that,  as  men  and  women  are  of  a  variety 
of  statures,  and  as  furniture  is  used  for  a  great  diversity  of  postures 
and  purposes,  it  is  more  congruous  to  fit  it  to  the  variety  of  its 
objects  and  uses,  rather  than  adhere  to  an  undeviating  uniformity. 
In  how  much  better  taste  does  M.  de  Levis,  in  his  Souvenirs, 
prefer  a  comfortable  diversity  of  seats  to  '  les  formes  el6gantes 
que  nous  pr^f^rons  (aujourdhui)  d  tout.' 
Again — 

'  There  is  one  English  custom  which  makes  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion upon  a  stranger  on  his  admission  to  English  society.  He  is  not 
conducted  doum  stairs ;  the  master  of  the  house,  who  scarcely  comes 
forward  to  receive  him  when  he  enters,  dispenses  with  the  ceremony 
of  accompanying  him  when  he  withdraws.  English  politeness  con- 
fines its  duties  on  this  occasion  to  a  pull  of  the  bell,  as  a  notice  to  the 
servant  who  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  doing  the  honours  of  the 
antechamber.' — pp.  27,  28. 

In  England,  the  master  of  the  house  advances  towards  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  company  is  received ;  which  we  imagine 
is  not  only  more  convenient,  but  better  bred,  than  if  he  were  to 
leave  the  rest  of  his  company  in  order  to  run  up  and  down  stairs 
to  conduct  each  individual :  an  Englishman  would  pass  his  life  in 
his  hall  and  on  his  staircase  if  he  were  to  be  subjected  to  such  a 
discipline.  If,  however,  from  M.  d'Haussez'  observation,  an 
English  reader  should  suspect  that  French  gentlemen  meet  their 
guests  at,  and  reconduct  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he 
would  be  very  much  mistaken.  In  the  majority  of  houses  in  the 
great  French  towns,->the  staircase  is  common  to  several  families  ; 
and  when  a  Frenchman  conducts  you  to  the  door  of  his  ante^' 
chamber,  opening  on  the  staircase,  he  goes  to  the  whole  extent 
of  his  own  territory.  In  some  rare  instances  of  visiters  of  a  very 
high  rank,  the  French  will  receive  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs^ 
but  so,  in  like  cases,  do  the  English.  In  short,  the  modes  oi  re- 
ception  in  both  countries  are  pretty  much  the  same,  bating  the 
differences  (like  this  noticed)  which  arise  from  the  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  localities. 

A  chapter  entitled  '  Family  Connexions'  begins  thus  :— 

^  English  families  are  too  numerous  to  be  long  knit  together.  It  i^ 
a  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  if  the  affection  of  parents  and  relatives 
should  spread  itself  over  the  numerous  progeny  of  each  house  con- 
nected with  them,  and  display  that  delicate  care,  that  affectionate  kind- 
ness, which  is  remarked  in  other  countries.  If  these  attentions  are 
bestowed  in  infancy,  they  relax  in  a  precise  ratio  with  the  development 
of  bodily  and  mental  faculties.' — p,  41. 
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To  overthi'ow  all  these  conclusions,  we  have  only  to  e 
alleged  facts  on  which  they  are  built, — Are  English  families  more 
numerous  than  those  of  other  countries?  Does  an  English  mar- 
riage produce  such  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  '  progeiiy'  as  to 
Btitie  natural  affeclion  ?  But  he  gives  us  two  anecdotes  in  support 
of  this  general  position.  He  once  happened  to  be  present  when  a 
young  gentleman  met,  for  ihe  first  time,  a  married  sister  much 
older  than  himself :  and,  on  another  occasion,  a  young  lady,  in  deep 
mourning  for  an  elder  brother,  dead  but  a  fortnight,  vol  unteered  to 
dance  with  M.  d'Haussez  himself,  because,  she  said,  that,  having 
been  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  and  at  a  distance  from  her  own  family, 
she  had  happened  never  to  see  her  brother.  We  disbelieve  the  story 
of  the  joung  lady's  volunteering  to  dance  within  a  fortnight  of  her 
brother's  death ;  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  the  degree  of  es- 
trangement in  both  cases  is  exaggerated, — but  if  true,  what  would 
such  instances,  so  rare  as  to  be  incredible,  prove  ?  A  youth  may  go 
to  sea  or  into  the  army  :  during  his  absence  his  sister  may  have 
married  into  a  distant  county,  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  he  may  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  for  years, — he  hns  never  seen  her 
husband — the  thing  is  not  probable,  but  it  is  possible  ;  and  what 
then? — does  it  show  that  families  are  more  numerous  in  England 
than  in  France,  or  that  there  is  less  natural  atfection '!  But  the 
second  instance  ought  to  have  led  M.  d'Haussez  to  a  quite  different 
conclusion  ;  for  the  cause  of  the  young  lady's  not  knowing  her 
brother  was,  that  the  lies  of  natural  affection  extended  so/ar  as  to 
induce  an  uncle  to  adopt  and  educate  her.  But  the  best  of  all  is, 
that,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  M.  d'Haussez  turns  Tisht-ahtmi,  and 
asserts  that  children  are  '  less  strangers' to  their  families  in  England 
than  in  France.  In  talking  of  English  education,  to  which  he  is  in- 
clined to  give  (perhaps  justly,  but  we  think  for  some  very  bad 
reasons)  the  superiority,  he  says,  '  the  minds  of  the  English  are 
formed  much  more  by  the  knowledge  which  they  acquire  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  to  which  th^  are  never  strangers,  than  in 
the  methodical  education  of  colleges.  Their  education  is  fa- 
voured and  promoted  by  those  vacations  which  enable  them  to 
spend  five  months  out  of  twelve  under  the  parental  roof:  while 
in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  education  has  a  tendency  to  wean 
a  young  man  from  the  beings  he  should  cherish  and  respect,  and 
to  detach  him  from  that  society  in  which  he  is  destined  to  take  a 
part' (pp.  150,  154). 

We  must  leave  M.  d'Haussez  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  ; 
for  our  own  parts,  we  suppose  that  there  is  pretty  much  the  same 
degree  of  natural  affection  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  there  is  rather 
more  family  connexion  in  England,  both  because  our  limits  are 
narrower  and  our  communications  easier,  and  because  the  law  of 
primogeniture 
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primogeniture  has  a  tendency  to  make  brothers  and  sisters  more 
dependent  on  each  other.  Indeed,  instead  of  two  SMch  anecdotes) 
as  those  quoted  by  M.  d'Haiissez,  the  Causes  Celebres,  and  even 
the  modern  trials,  of  France,  afford  an  infinite  number  of  instances 
of  the  strange  way  in  which  individuals  become  accidentally  scattered 
through  that  vast  counti*y,  and  practically  lost  to  their  more  imme- 
diate connexions. 

But  there  is  one  considerable  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— at  least  if  M.  d'Haussez  is  to  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  France — to  which  we  wish  he  had  paid  as  much  attention  as 
we  think  it  deserves.     It  would  not  be,  in  England,  considered 
well-bred  or  gentleman-like  to  expose  to  the  public,  in  an  unfa- 
isourable  light,  a  young  lady,  whose  only  offence  should  be  that 
she  had  danced  with  her  detractor ;  nor  to  cite  publicly,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  unamiable   estrangement,    a   family  that    affords  one 
hospitality ;  nor,  if  invited  to  a  ball,  to  make  it  the  occasion  of 
sarcastic,  and  indecenty  and  false  remarks  on    the   ladies   into 
whose  society  he  was  thus  admitted :  these  are  things  which  no 
English  gentleman,  and  no  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
would   have  done — *  mais  nous  avons  change   tout   celaJ*     M. 
d'Haussez  perhaps  may  comfort  himself  by  saying  that  he  men- 
tions no  names;    but  if  the  statement  be  true,  the  fact  of  his 
presence  and  other  circumstances  alluded  to  must,  in  their  own 
circles  at  least,  reveal  the  parties  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  named 
them.     If  they  be,  as  we  believe,  false,  or  so  exaggerated  as  not 
to  be  recognized — well  and  good ;  in  that  case  M.  d'Haussez 
would  only  remind  us  of  a  pleasant  story  told  of  one  of  his  own 
countrywomen,  who,  though  married,  happened  to  have  a  lover 
whom  she  pressed  to  give  her  his  portrait — •  But  if  your  husband/ 
said  the  more  prudent  cicisbeo,  *  should  see  it,  and  so  discover  me  ?  '^ 
«  Oh !   I  have  thought  of  that,'  replied  the  ingenious  inamorata ; 
•and  to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  the  picture  need  not  belike.' 
M.  d'Haussez  is  in  a  dilemma ;  either  the  stories  are  not  true,  or 
he  has  been  very  indelicate  in  divulging  them. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  him  when  he  does  make  free  with  a 
name — and  such  a  name  too — Sir  Walter  Scott  ? 

Being  informed  of  the  anxious  desire  M.  d'Haussez  had  often 
expressed  to  make  his  acquaintance,  Sir  Walter  (with  a  misplaced 
confidence)  invited  the  author  and  another  Frenchman"^  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  Abbotsford,  and  received  them  with  great  com- 
plaisance and  hospitality,  but 
•  our  host  excused  himself  for  his    inability  to    converse  with  us 

*  M.  d'HaussM  doM  mrt  |iv«  hif  friend's  aame,  but  he  was,  we  understand,  M. 
de  Bourmont,  who  made  a  favourable  impMeaiea  at  Abbotsford,  whiliy  uDluckily, 
M.  d'Haussez  made  no  impression  at  all :  ^Vte— 
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in  Prenoh,  ivhlcli  he  understood,  but  could  not  speak  ;  our  iuperfit 
knowledge  of  English  made  us  regret  exceedingly  this  circuinstancc, 
vhich  in  a  measure  prevented  us  from  judging  as  we  ought  a  mind 
which  we  came  purposely  to  study,' — voi.  ii.  p.  159. 

We  admire  M.  d'Haussez'  palliative  expression  of  'superficial 
knowledge  of  English.'  We  have  reason  to  know  that  as  far  as 
regards  him, '  complete  ignorance '  would  have  been  the  true  term  ; 
but  although  he  sees  well  enough  that  he  is  in  no  condition  to 
judge  of  Sir  Walter's  mind,  he  does,  nevertheless,  proceed  lo 
judge  it,  and  very  coarsely  too.  On  their  arrival,  they  aie  iolro- 
duced  to  Nliss  Scott,  and  some  other  ladies  and  gentlemen— 

'  At  this  interview,  Miss  Scott,  who,  although  her  mother  was  a 
French  woman,  does  not  speak  our  language,  evinced  no  inclination 
to  contribute,  even  In  her  own,  to  a  conversation  which  her  father 
strove  to  keep  up  by  commonplace  remarks.' — p.  159. 

Now  M.  d'Haussez  was,  we  think,  somewhat  unreasonable  in 
expecting  that  Miss  Scolt  should  have  struck  up  conversation 
with  him  and  his  friend,  without  having  even  the  advantage  of  a 
common  language.  We  doubt  whether  the  most  forward  nymph 
of  the  Seine,  or  even  of  the  Garonne,  could  have  accomplished 
such  a  feat.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  M.  d'Haussez  that  there 
might  also  be  another  reoion  why  a  very  voung  unmarried  lady 
should  have  been  a  Hltle  reserved  the  first  moment  of  her  meeting 
two  men,  personally  stiaogers,  foreigners  too,  and  the  manners  of 
one  of  whom — judging  by  what  he  expected  in  return — we  suspect 
to  have  been  somew  hat  free  and  easy  t  After  this  interview  was 
over,  the  parties  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
'  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  I  found  Miss  Scott  in  a  very 
elegant  dress,  which  appeared  to  hai'e  exercised  a^'ery  favourable  in- 
fluence on  her  manners  towards  the  company.  From  tluU  moment 
her  deportment  was  gracious  in  the  highest  degree.  She  is  remark- 
ably handsome,  though  she  had  not  made  that  impreaaion  on  us  in  the 
morning,  owing  to  the  pelisse  in  which  she  was  wrapped  up,  and  the 
large  straw  bonnet  which  concealed  her  well-formed  features  and  ani- 
mated eyes,' — p.  160. 

We  should  have  thought  tliat  this  second  interview  might  have 
spared  M.  d'Haussez  the  trouble  of  mentioning  his  first  erroneous 
impression:  the  effect,  too,  he  attributes  to  the  lady's  dress  is 
another  instance  of  his  superficiality.  We  believe  that  any  young 
lady,  whether  French  or  English,  would,  even  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  toilette,  naturally  exhibit  more  of  ease  and  familiarity 
when  appearing  in  the  character  of  mistress  of  the  house,  after  the 
ice  of  introduction  had  been  broken,  and  when  she  had  become 
a  little  acquainted  with  the  names  and  (juality  of  her  guests.  M. 
d'Haussez,  who  never  observes  anything  which  does  not  saute  aux 
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2^eua?9  did  not  think  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  parties, 
and  only  saw  the  change  of  the  dress.  But  he  now  produces 
matter  more  serious.  He  is  very  much  disappointed  with  the 
conversation  of  Sir  Walter  himself.  M.  d'Haussez^  to  be  sure, 
had  hit  upon  a  truly  French  expedient  to  draw  Sir  Walter  out. 
They  were  no  sooner  seated  in  the  drawing-room  than 

'  we  broke  ground  on  a  subject  which  we  conceived  most  likely  to 
he  agreeable  to  our  host,  by  rendering  the  homage  of  praise  to  his 
various  works,  and  by  leading  the  conversation  to  those  particular 
productions  of  his  pen  which  are  connected  with  the  history  and  ro- 
mance of  the  middle  ages  (!) — our  efforts  were  vain.  The  remarks 
we  made  could  not  animate  our  host,  and  the  brevity  of  Sir  Walter's 
replies  caused  the  conversation  to  flag.' — p.  160. 

Any  Englishman  of  common  sense  or  delicacy  comprehends 
how  agreeable  this  tvell-timed  and  *  delicate  homage*  was  likely 
to  have  been  to  their  host,  and  its  effect  upon  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  modest  men  in  the  world ;  and  will  appreciate  the  good 
sense  of  asking — the  moment  he  had  alighted  from  his  post-chaise, 
— not  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  to  be  shown  to  his  dressing-room, — 
or  the  names  of  the  last  village  he  had  passed,  or  of  the  hills  or 
rivers  visible  from  the  windows, — but  for  a  lecture  on  the  literary 
history  of  the  middle  ages  !  This  trait  alone  would  have  settled 
our  opinion  of  M.  d'Haimsez'  taste,  judgment,  and  good  manners, 
if  we  had  no  other  evidence.  Next  morning,  however,  Sir  Walter 
accompanies  his  guest  through  his  grounds,  and  ^  gives  him,  with 
the  utmost  complaisance,  all  the  explanations  which  he  desired.' 
'  It  was  in  this  conversation  that  M.  d'Haussez  was  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  satisfy  himself  that  it 
was  a  very  ordinary  intellect,  *  sparing  of  observation,  and  slowly 
doling  out  his  words  in  a  homely  fashion.' — *  He  wanted  the  ex- 
tensive views  which  M.  d'Haussez  had  supposed  him  to  possess.'— 
*  He  had  exhausted  all  his  thoughts  in  his  works.' — ^  He  was  indif- 
ferent to  upholding  in  conversation  the  reputation  his  works  had 
given  him,'  and  *  a  spirit  of  minute  detail,  which  detracts  so  much 
from  the  merit  of  his  works,  was  visible  in  all  he  did  or  said.' 
Now,  is  it  not  really  amazing  that  M.  d'Haussez  should  not  see 
that  a  conversation  between  an  Englishman  wlio  speaks  French 
imperfectly,  and  a  Frenchman  who  speaks  no  English  at  all,  must 
necessarily  be  dry  and  sparing,*-that  the  person  who  unfortunately 
had  to  support  the  whole  of  such  a  unilftteml  conversation  would 
of  necessity  select  rather  the  topics  which  be  could  make  his  guest 
understand,  than  those  which  he  himself  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances of  communication,  have  chosen  ?  M.  d'Haussez  com- 
plains of  the  detail  in  which  Sir  Walter  showed  him  his  library 

and 
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and  hU  collection  of  curiosities.  His  vanity  prevents  his  seeiDKiJ 
that  when  Sir  Walter  found  no  access  to  his  ears,  he  was  ubiigea 
to  appeal  to  his  eyes,  and  thought  that  the  exhibition  of  a  rare 
book, — a  tine  picture, — a  valuable  coin,  or  a  curious  relic,  was  the 
best  expedient  to  amuse  a  man  to  whom  he  could  not  talk.  But 
what  renders  more  absurd  all  this  criticism  on  the  style  of  a  con- 
versation which  he  did  not  comprehend,  is  the  fact,  which  M. 
d'Haussez  rather  betrays  than  confesses,  that,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
all  supplied  by  Sir  If.  Scoll, — indiJFerent  as  his  French  may  have 
appeared  to  M.  d'Haussez,  it  was  the  only  medium  of  commu- 
nication ;  and  if  we,  in  our  turn,  were  disposed  to  be  critical  ou 
such  points,  we  should  wonder  that  a  man  should  have  been 
selected  to  be  Minister  of  Marine  of  France,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  that  great  maritime  power  into  so  many 
relations  with  which  his  daily  duties  must  have  brought  him, — 
that  such  a  man  should  have  been  months  and  years  in  England 
without  being  able  to  obtain  even  a  smattering  of  our  language, 
— and  that  nevertlieless  his  ignorance  should  not  prevent  his  cri- 
ticising the  conversation  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the 
world — nor  his  writing  and  publishing  two  volumes,  all  on  matters 
which  he  so  little  understands,  that  even  his  eyes  deceive  him,  and 
he  tliinks  London  consists  of  houses  two  stories  high  !  But, 
finally,  after  all  these  denigrantes  observations  on  Sir  W.  Scott, 
M,  d'Haussez  adds — 

'  It  must  be  said  that  he  was  suffering  at  Ikis  time  the  first  attack  of 
a  disease  wliich,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  terminated  in  his  dii- 
•olution.' — vol,  ii.  p.  163. 

Yet  even  this  fact  does  not  open  M.  d'Hatissea'  eves  ;  a  stroke  of 
palsy,  undei'  which  he  was  still  suffering,  and  which  was  followed 
a  very  few  days  after  M.  d'Haussez'  visit  by  another,  does  not  ac- 
count to  his  considerate  mind  for  the  imperfect  pronunciation  of  a 
foreign  language — for  sparing  conversation, — for  words  slowly 
doled  out, — for  the  absence  of  wit  and  vivacity.  Oh,  no!  but 
after  the  slight  allusion  to  palsy  which  we  have  just  extracted,  lie 
makes  no  further  allowance  for  disease,  and  a  d'Haussez  pro- 
nounces sentence  of  mental  inferiority  on  the  author  of  Marmioa 
and  VVaverley  !  We  beg  pardon  as  to  Marmion; — M.  d'Haussez 
does  not,  we  believe,  any  where  disclose  that  he  suspected  Sir 
Walter  had  ever  written  a  poem.  We  have  dwelt  a  little  too 
much,  we  fear,  ou  this  point,  but  besides  our  desire  to  lio  jttsttce 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  memory,  we  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
appropriate  occasion  for  doing  ^uafice  on  M.  d'Haussez'  presump* 
tion  and  ignorance. 

In  talking  of  female  educatiou,  he  observes  that  the  governess 
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wboy  in  England,  teaches  French  is  generally  a  Swiss.  He,  who 
never  looks  below  the  surface,  does  not  see  that  the  reason  of 
this  preference  is,  that  these  Swiss  governesses  are  Protestants,  and 
that  English  parents  are  wisely  averse  to  subjecting  their  children 
to  the  influence  and  proselytizing  zeal  of  a  Roman  Catholic  instruc- 
tress. 

M.  d'Haussez  is  amazed  at  finding  that  the  English,  when  he 
saw  them  more  nearly,  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  his  pre- 
conceived ideas ;  and  to  reconcile  himself  with  himself,  he  ha9 
recourse  to  a  theory : — 

*  There  is  a  great  difference  hetween  an  Englishman  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  an  Englishman  in  London.  Hence  originates  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  English  on  the  other  side,  of  the  Straits — an  opinion 
founded  on  the  defects  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  their  character.  Th^ 
fault  of  this  error  lies  not  in  the  judges,  but  in  the  judged:  the  former 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  what  they  see ;  the  latter  exhibit  themselves 
in  an  assumed  character,  and  this  fictitious  character  is  not  so  esti- 
mable as  their  natural  one. 

'  An  Englishman  ahroad  advertises,  in  a  manner,  his  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  customs  of  his  country  ;  he  even  exaggerates  these,  lest  any 
of  the  details  should  escape  :  he  pushes  his  prejudices  even  to  this 
extent,  that  he  wishes  to  bend  the  customs  of  every  country  he  visits 
to  those  of  England  ;  he  evinces  susceptibility,  disdain,  pride  ;  he  re- 
quires attention  without  making  any  effort  to  deserve  it,  and  is  every-, 
where  at  his  ease.  Does  he  enter  a  salon,  he  hardly  bows  to  you.— - 
awaits  an  introduction  (a  usage  foreign  to  every  country  except  Eng* 
land)  before  he  commences  a  conversation,  and  is  offended  at  tiie  least 
neglect  of  those  observances  of  which  he  fancies  he  should  be  the 
object.  The  crowd  should,  in  his  idea,  pack  itself  tighter  in  order  to 
give  a  free  passage  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  daughters, 
who  hang  upon  him,  and  would  not  for  the  world  be  separated.  He  is 
inexorable  on  the  point  of  conceding  the  smallest  English  custom, 
lest  it  should  tend  to  impeach  that  nationality  of  which  he  is  so  proud. 

*'  An  Englishman  at  home  is  quite  a  different  being:  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  strangers,  he  lays  himself  out  to  please  them  by  adopting 
their  manners  and  their  language,  and  exaggerating  the  advantages 
of  both.  On  these  occasions  he  divests  himself  altogether  of  his  na- 
tional habitSj,  to  sympathise  more  fully  with  strangers,  and  exhibits  a 
politeness,  a  courtesy,  and  a  readiness  to  oblige,  which  the  person 
who  had  seen  him  out  of  his  own  country  could  form  no  idea  of.' — 
pp.  60-62. 

For  these  statements  there  is  some  colour;  and  the  English,  np 
doubt,  appear  to  foreigners  more  amiable, — more  intelligible, — at 
home  than  abroad ;  but  we  believe  that  M.  d'Haussez'  theory  of 
their  manners  heiugintentionally  different  is  a  short-sighted  mistake. 
Though  the  English  are  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  France— 
her  language;  her  manners,  and  her  society,— than  the  French  with 
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England,  yet  very  few — hardly  one — can  be  perfectly  at  home  there: 
the  majority  must  speak  the  language  painTully,  and  understand 
it  imperfectly  when  hastily  spoken.  It  must  also  be  very  rare 
that  an  Englishman  should  be  so  domiciled  in  French  society  as  to 
be  aufaif  of  all  their  little  habits,  and  he,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily bring  into  their  company  his  own  original  manners,  and  all 
he  says  and  all  he  does  must  have  his  national  mark  upon 
it.  Thus  it  is  necessity  and  ignorance,  and  often  diffidence — not, 
as  M.  d'Haussez  imagines,  '  disdain  and  pride' — which  give 
to  the  Englishman  abroad  the  raidure,  the  awkwardness,  the 
Hpparent  want  of  sociability,  of  which  his  critic  complains.  At 
home  he  is  in  his  own  elenieut,  and  restored  to  his  natural  ease, 
good  manners,  and  good  humour :  if  he  receives  French  visiters, 
he  speaks  French  more  fluently,  because  with  a  confidence  that 
he  speaks  it  better  than  his  guest  can  English.  As  to  manners 
and  habits,  he  is  no  longer  a  pu;;zled  observer  and  awkward  imi- 
tator; he  is  himself  the  judge  and  model;  and  the  same  man 
charms  M.  d'Haussez  in  England  who  displeased  him  in  France, 
only  because  M.  d'Haussez  did  not  comprehend,  and  of  course 
does  not  make  allowance  for  the  real  cause  of  the  di£ference.  '  The 
fault  is  in  the  judge,  and  not  the  judged.' 

Some  of  M.  d'Haussez'  mistakes  are  more  grave.  Witness  his 
chapter  on  hospitals  : — 

'  They  [hoEipitals]  have  commonly  a  special  destination,  either  as 
respects  the  class  of  poor  admitted  within  their  walls,  or  the  class  of 
complaints  to  the  cure  of  which  they  are  devoted.  Philanthropy  in 
£ngland  is  ever  on  the  watch  that  compassion  be  not  extended  beyond 
proper  limits.  Hence  each  hospital  has  its  rules  and  registers.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  extreme  difGculty  that  an  unfortunate  stranger,  over- 
taken by  illness,  at  a  distance  from  his  native  iand,  or  the  victim  of  a 
sudden  accident  happening  to  him  out  of  his  parish — it  is  ^vith  ditB- 
culty,  I  say,  that  such  an  unfortunate  being  linds  in  these  asylums, 
reserved  to  the  mitigation  of  certain  specified  evils,  the  kind  of  help 
which  his  peculiar  case  demands.  Carried  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
the  patient,  if  he  obtain  admission  at  any,  owes  his  good  fortune  to  the 
kind  offices  of  some  one  affected  by  his  misfortune.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  S. 
Now,  all  this  is  absolutely  untrue.  There  are  no  doubt  a  few  hos- 
pitals appropriated  to  those  particular  diseases  in  which  sepa- 
ration from  other  patients  is  desirable, — such  as  fever  hospitals, 
smalt-pox  hospitals.  Lock  hospitals,  and  lying-in  hospitals;  or 
where  a  peculiar  branch  of  medical  science  is  specially  concerned 
■ — as  rupture  hospitals,  or  inlirmaries  for  diseases  of  the  eye  or  the 
ear;  and  this  class!  hcation  of  relief  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
seems  to  us  likely  to  be  benehcial  to  the  patient  and  advantageous 
to  science  :  but  the  great  majority  of  hospitals  make  no  such  dis- 
nnctton  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  itay,  that  no  such  case  as  that 
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stated  by  M.  d'Haussez  ever  occurred^  of  an  accident  happening 
to  k  man  out  of  his  own  parish,  and  his  being  carried  from  hospital 
to  hospital,  seeking  in  vain  for  admittance.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  case  is,  the  malignant  bigotry  with  which  M.  d'Haussez 
follows  up  his  misstatement  of  the  fact : — 

*  Protestant  benevolence  does  ndt,  like  Catholic  charity,  keep  an 
open  table ;  she  does  not,  like  the  latter,  throw  open  the  doors  of  her 
charitable  establishments  to  all  maladies  alike,  without  inquiring  what 
tliey  are,  or  whence  they  originated.  No— she  proceeds  with  order, 
with  caution,  without  being  carried  away  by  indiscreet  pity.  So  much 
the  worse  for  sufferers  who  are  not  ill  according  to  these  combina- 
tions ;  for  if  they  present  themselves  at  one  establishment  of  this 
nature  to  get  cured,  they  are  told  that  such  diseases  are  not  treated 
here,  and  that  they  must  go  to  another  1' — pp.  2,  3. 

Who  but  M.  d'Haussez  ever  found  out  a  system  of  theology  in 
the  hospital  regulations  of  either  England  or  France  ?  But, 
as  is  usual  with  this  gentleman,  and  with  every  man  who  talks  or 
writes  about  what  he  does  not  understand,  he  soon  falls  into  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions ;  for  instance,  he  says  that  '  English 
hospitals  are  managed  by  a  system  o/* philanthropy,  and  the  French 
by  the  routine  of  charity,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  3.)  The  distinction  is  not 
very  palpable  ;  but  we  gather  from  the  context,  that  he  means  that 
the  English  hospitals  are  regulated  by  a  system  of  general  philan- 
thropy, and  those  of  France  by  the  impulses  of  individual  charity  ; 
and  yet  he  soon  after  tells  us  that  the  French  hospitals  are  public 
establishments,  and  that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  English  is,  that 
they  have  been  founded  and  are  directed  by  private  charity. 
Again — 

*  I  am  far  from  blaming  the  whole  system  of  English  hospitals,  or 
refusing  praise  to  what  I  have  observed  deserving  of  it.  The  atten- 
tions bestowed  on  the  sick  are  unremitting  ;  there  is  great  attention 
paid  to  cleanliness ;  the  regimen  is  good ;  but  there  prevails,  neverthe- 
less, a  coldness,  a  methodical  system,  a  repulsiveness,  a  want  of  con- 
solation, which  are  truly  afflicting  to  the  beholder,' — ^pp.  3,  4. 

And,  yet,  he  subsequently  observes : — 

'  Notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  the  English  hospitals  to  the 
French  in  point  of  organization,  one  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  they  procure  for  suffering  humanity.' — p.  10. 

Now,  certainly,  from  all  his  preceding  observations,  one  would 
not  have  foreseen  that  it  was  in  organization  that  our  too  systema" 
tical  and  over-methodical  hospitals  would  be  inferior  to  those  of 
France.  He  blows  hot  and  cold  from  the  same  mouth.  If  M. 
d'Haussez  had  confined  himself  to  an  eulogy  on  those  admirable 
women — the  soeurs  de  la  charite,  who  devote  their  saint-like  lives 
to  affording  medical  attendance  and  religious  consolation  in  the 
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French  hospitals,  and  to  the  French  poor  in  general,  we  shoutd 
have  cordiiill^  agreed  with  hiui;  and  we  are  as  laiich  disposed 
as  he  can  be  to  lament  that  religious  comfort  is  so  scantily  ad- 
inini«[ered  in  our  medical  institutions;  but  we  could  not  permit 
his  charges  against  the  medical  and  administrative  departments  of 
our  hospitals  to  pass  undenied. 

Indeed,  on  medical  subjects  M.  d'Haussez  seems  to   bt 
than  ordinarily  ignorant,  and  of  course  more  than  ordinarily  dog- 
matical. 

'  The  incredulous,"  he  says,  '  in  the  abilities  of  physicians  ivill  Gdj 
in  a  comparison  of  the  science  as  practised  in  England  and  in  ottf 
countries,   powerful   arguments   in  favour  of  their   scepticism,     la 
France,  for  instance,  physicians  are  men  of  profound  attainments  in 
everything  that  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  their  art.'— p.  340. 
On  the  contrary — 

'  In  England,  opportunities  of  study  are  rare,  precarious,  and  costly. 
There  are  no  other  schools  than  hospitals,  no  other  mode  of  teaching 
than  the  unreasoning  observalion  of  practice.' — p.  241. 
On  this  the  translator  rather  sharply  remarks — 

'  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  Enjilish  physicians  are  the  first  in 
the  world.  Were  they  to  pursue  the  French  system,  they  might 
attain  "  the  bad  pre-eminence"  of  French  physicians,  who  are 
among  the  worse  of  the  tribe.' — Ibid. 

We  will  not  pronounce,  with  the  translator,  '  French  physicians 
the  worst  of  the  tribe,'  because  we,  fortunately,  have  had  but  a  slen- 
der acquaintance  with  them,  but  we  apprehend  that  their  cha- 
racter will  not  be  much  elevated  when  the  panegyric  comes  from 
the  same  pen  which  indites  the  following  tissue  of  ignorance  and 
falsehood — we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  use  milder  terms — 

'  If  the  state  of  medicine  should  exhibit  a  sinister  influence  as  relates 
to  the  prolonffation  of  human  life,  most  assuredly  it  would  do  so  in 
England,  The  different  causes  just  indicated  are  all  attended  with 
their  effects.  The  absence  of  long  and  continuous  study  limits  me- 
dical knowledge  to  vague  and  very  superficial  speculations.  Violent 
remedies  derired  at  random  from  the  pharmacy,  and  emjjiricism,  are 
the  means  resorted  to.' 

What  follows  shows  that  M.  d'Haussez  studied  England 
Edinburgh.     He  confounds  the  Scotch  method  of  practice  wil 
the  English,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  he  contrives  I 
ifljsrepresent  grossly  the  very  little  that  he  had  really  observed  of 
tile  northern  system. 

'  There  exists,  under  the  name  of  surgeons,  a  class  of  men  exercis- 
ing the  healing  art,  or  at  least  that  of  having  patients  under  cure. 
In  England,  remedies  are  ordered  and  sold  as  candles,  sugar,  or  cloth. 
Surgetnts  <liffer  from  physicians  in  this,  that  they  cannot  receive  fees. 
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They  remunerate  themselves  by  a  profit  on  their  drugs.  Five  or  six 
vials  dearly  charged  for,  and  filled  with  remedies  of  all  colours,  boxes 
of  pills,  ointments,  &c.,  pass  from  the  shop  of  the  apothecary  into  the 
chamber,  sometimes  into  the  stomach,  but  oftener  out  of  the  window, 
of  the  patient.  This  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  provided  the  apothe- 
cary receives  the  remuneration  for  his  visit  and  medical  advice. 

'  Energetic  remedies  form  the  substratum  of  the  prescriptions  of 
English  practitioners.  Alcohol  enters  into  the  greater  part  of  the 
preparations  and  always  in  the  least  rational  manner.  I  have  seen  it 
administered  in  large  doses  to  a  patient  hastening  ta  the  tomb  through 
a  confirmed  consumption.  It  is  a  part  of  the  treatment  prescribed 
when  the  patient  is  convalescent.  The  abuse  of  this  drug  is  carried 
to  inconceivable  lengths.  I  know  a  lady  who  drinks  a  pint  of  brandy 
a  day  by  the  advice  of  her  physician  ;  and  wonderful  to  tell,  this  regi- 
men has  already  lasted  for  six  years.  Nowhere  is  the  healing  art  ex* 
ercised  with  a  more  sovereign  contempt  of  the  most  common  rules, 
with  a  more  absolute  disregard  of  reasoning  and  common  sense,  than 
in  England.' — p.  242-244. 

We  will  not  waste  time  in  detailed  refutation  of  such  scandalous 
ignorance ; — it  is  enough  to  quote  it.  The  English  physician  is 
undoubtedly,  in  general,  thoroughly  learned  in  his  profession^ 
elegantly  accomplished  out  of  it,  in  manners  a  gentleman,  the 
most  valued  friend  of  the  families  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  the 
unwearied  benefactor  of  the  poor.  If  more  can  be  said  for  his 
French  brethren,  'tis  well.  Just  as  correct  is  the  Baron's  de- 
scription of  the  English  clergy — 

'  The  reply  to  the  question — What  is  a  clergyman  in  England  ?— 
would  be  as  follows.  An  English  clergyman  is  a  roan  of  distinguished 
birtTi,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  provided  with  a  rich  benefice, 
living  in  luxury,  participating  in  every  pleasure,  in  all  the  enjoyments 
of  the  world,  playing,  hunting,  dancing,  attending  the  theatres — neither 
grave  nor  serious,  unless  nature  has  made  him  so :  he  is  one  who 
hoards  his  emoluments  in  order  to  settle  his  children;  who  spends  his 
fortune  in  wagering,  in  horses,  in  dogs,  sometimes  (when  he  is  thought- 
less and  devoid  of  foresight)  with  a  mistress  ;  in  any  event,  giving 
little  to  the  poor,  and  leaving  their  case,  and  the  fulfilment  of  duties 
which  he  disdains,  to  some  unfortunate  curate,  who  for  a  miserable 
stipend  is  obliged  to  exhibit  the  virtues  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
the  incumbent  despises  and  neglects.  This  portrait  of  the  English 
clergy  is  perfectly  true^ — pp.  246,  247. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  \s  perfectly  false* 

But  his  picture  even  of  the  unfortunate  curate  is  equally  un- 
favourable : — J 

*  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  the  number,  the  names,  or 
the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  They  are  not  seen  leaving  their 
dwellings  to  sit  by  the  bed  of  the  sick,  or  to  carry  to  the  chamber 
of  death  the  consolations  of  religion.    These  charitable  offices  might 
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render  them  suljject  lo  the  attacks  of  some  contagious  disorder.' — p.  \ 
258. 

We  have  alreads  seen  how  superficial  and  ignorant  M.  d'Haus> 
sez  is  ;  bnt  we  really  did  not  think  it  possible  that  any  man,  not 
absolutely  blind  and  deaf,  could   have,  after  a  year's  residence 
amongst  us,  written  anything  so  notoriously  false,  as  these  and  most 
of  his  otiier  observations  on  our  clergy, — as  false,  as  a  general  de- 
scription,  as  if  some  English  bigot  Mere  to  say  that  all  the  French 
parochial  clergy  lead    a  life  of    dissolute   concubinage,  because 
some  of  tlieni  have  nieces  and  even  grand-nieces  living  in  their  par- 
sonages.    In  truth,  we  believe  the  clergy  of  the  two  countries —  . 
differing  in  some  essential  points  of  doctrine,  but  agreeing  in  the 
practical  creed  of  Christianity,  and  rivalling  eacli  other  in  charity  and 
conduct — are  the  two  most  exemplary  classes  of  their  respective 
nations.     M.  d'Haussez  has  evidently  had  his  information  from 
two  sources — the  bigotry  of  our  obscure  Catholic  priests,  and  tbeTl 
calumnies  of  our  radical  dissenters — classes  that,  we  know,  lie  ii^ 
wait  for  foreigners,  and,  with  every  plausible  art  and  every  ma-^ 
lignant  artitice,   endeavour  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression^ 
of  Hie  established  church. 

On  almost  every  other  subject  he  is  equally  ignorant,  allliougli 
not  so  oflensive.  Can  one  believe  it  possible  that  a  person,  once 
a  cabinet  minister  of  a  country  so  near  us  as  France,  could  give 
such  an  account  as  the  following  of  our  poor-laws? — 

'  In  many  of  the  parishes,  the  poor  are  the  objects  of  a  singular  ape-'  * 
culation.     For  the  receipt  of  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  suffice  for 
an  intelligent  and  well-directed  charity,  a  sort  of  contraclor  or  over- 
seer undertakes,  if  not  to  provide  for  the  wants,  at  least  to  stop  tlie 
complaints  of  the  indigent.     It  is  of  littie  moment  whether  they  are 
properly  relieved,  provided  they  are  kept  from  complaining  ;  and  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this  discipUae,   lest  they  should  find  a 
redouhlfcd  seventy  and  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  speculator,  into 
whose  hands  the  relief  of  their  condition  has  fallen  by  contract,  with 
little  ho[ie  of  adequate  redress  from  the  neighbouring  magistrate,  to.. 
whom  they  might  prefer  their  complaints.     In  those  parts  of  England  •! 
where  the  poor-rates  are  administered  without  the  aid  of  a  contractor,  ' 
they  are  very  much  diminished  in  amount,  as  well  as  in  efficacy,  by 
the  deductions  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  parish  officers,  as  well  as  by 
the  inherent  vice  of  their  distribution.     Idleness  is  relieved  in    as 
great  a  degree  as  industry,  and  simple  distress  in  the  same  manner  as 
complete  destitution.     An  inquiry  i.i  made  as  to  how  many  individuals 
compose  the  family,  and  the  money  is  thrown  to  them,  without  ascer- 
taining whether  there  is  one  of  the  number  who  can  contribute  to  hia 
own  subsistence  and  to  that  of  his  parents.' — pp.  271,  272. 

^^^    Every  one  in  England  knows  that  this  is  false  from  beginning  to  . 
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the  parish  workhouses  by  contract;  and  this  we  suppose  M« 
d*Haussez  mistakes  for  farming  cut  to  speculators  the  maint^n^' 
ance  of  the  English  poor — and  *  the  poor  are  plundered  and  op- 
pressed with  impunity  by  this  contractor  or  overseer'  (M.  d^Haus- 
sez  imagines  them  to  be  the  same  person)^  '  because  the  neigh- 
bouring magistrate  will  afford  no  redress :'  now  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  alleged  against  the  present  administration  of 
the  poor-laws^  that  the  magistrates  are  too  much  disposed  to  side 
with  the  poor  complainant  against  the  overseer.  But  where  the 
poor  are  not  thus  farmed  out^  '  the  amount  of  relief  is  much 
diminished'  by  deductions  in  form  of  salaries  to  the  parish 
officers — no  salary  being  paid  to  any  parish  officer  in  Eng- 
land^ and  no  deduction  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  being 
made  from  the  sum  required  for  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor ! 
Is  it  worth  while  to  proceed  to  expose  such  a  writer?  If  he 
were  not  an  ex-minister,  and  one  who  has  some  small  reputation 
for  civil  administration  and  statistical  information  in  his  own 
country,  we  should  long  since  have  shut  up  the  most  paltry  book 
— except  perhaps  one — it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  open  on  the 
subject  of  ^  England  and  the  English.' 

M.  d'Haussez  must  be  a  man  of  very  light  and  shallow  mind — 
grave  and  really  important  subjects  he  hurries  over  with  equal  haste 
and  inaccuracy — but  trivial  topics  he  labours,  if  not  with  more  ac- 
curacy, at  least  with  more  pains.  He  was  minister  of  the  Marine, 
and  his  account  of  the  British  Navy  is  comprised  in  less  than 
four  pages,  with  as  much  information  as  might  fill  half-a-page ; 
but  en  revanche — a  ball  occupies  six  pages — a  radical  procession 
eight — cockfighting  nine — horse^racing,  with  a  steeple-chase,  nine- 
teen, and  so  on — and  he  dwells  on  these  cock-fights  and  steeple" 
chases,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence  and  general  in- 
terest. 

Then  he  gives  a  most  elaborate  description  of  the  English  mail 
and  stage  coaches,  which  he  says  are  very  elegant  carriages ;  he  is 
enraptured  with  the  ileetness  of  the  horses,  the  brightness  of  the 
harness,  and,  above  all,  the  excellence  of  the  roads :  yet  be  adds — 

'  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  horses  used  for  the  stage  coaches 
in  England  go  more  quickly  than  those  devoted  to  the  same  service  in 
France,  and  that,  nevertheless,  our  carriages  take  no  mare  time  in 
performing  a  given  distance.  This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the 
difference  in  the  respective  arrangements.  In  England,  whether  it 
be  to  satisfy  the  taste  for  frequent  meals,  or  to  favour  the  longing  of 
coachmen  and  guards  for  beer  and  strong  liquors^  the  relays  are  more 
frequent* — vol.  ii.,  p.  73. 

Even  in  these  small  matters,  which  require  no  ^^gment,  M. 
d'Haussez  shows  that  he  is  very  ill  informed^  not  only  aK  to  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  but  as  to  France.  He  asserts  tliat  the  relays — changes  bf* 
horses — are  more  frequent  liere  tlian  there,  and  adds  to  his  state- 
ment of  the  fact  his  own  explanatory  reason.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  relays  or  changes  of  horses  are  7101!  more  frequent  m 
England  than  in  France.  They  are  here  generally  about  ten  miles 
—which  M.  d'Haussez  equals  to  four  leagues,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  71.) 
Now  we  believe  that  this  will  be  found  not  more — and,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  less — frequent,  on  the  average,  than  the  changes 
jn  France.  In  both  countries,  generally  speaking,  the  mails  and 
best  stage  coaches  change  at  the  ordinary  pnsftn^  stages.  Now, 
for  instance,  Calais  is,  by  Beauvais,  sixty-tve  leagues  from  Paris, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  :  there  are  twenty-two  relays 
on  that  line.  Shrewsbury  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  milei 
from  London,  and  there  are  Qn\y  fourteen  relays  on  the  road.  If 
some  roads  in  England  the  stages  driven  by  the  public  carriages  ; 
shorter,  it  is  not  tor  the  superficial  cause  assigned  by  the  author, 
of  'favouring  eating  and  drinking,'  but  because  the  horses  being 
alight  and  going  a  great  pace,  it  has  been  found  advantageoui  _ 
to  shorten  the  stage  ;  and  as  to  the  loitering  for  the  sake  of '  beer, 
and  strong  liquors,'  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  at  least  twice  atfs 
much  time  expended  in  stoppages  in  France  as  iu  England.  But 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  speed  be  greater,  as  M.  d'Hausaez 
admits,  and  the  stoppages  shorter,  as  we  assert — how  is  M, 
d'Haussez'  fact  of  the  journeys  being  accomplished  in  equal 
times  to  be  dealt  with?  Why  simply  by  utterly  denying  his  fact, 
and  proving  its  falsity. 

Eet  us  take  a  few  examples  from  the  greatest  travelling  lines 
in  the  two  countries.  Dijon  is  seventy-eight  leagues,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  M.  d'Haussez'  calculation,  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
from  Paris;  the  best  diligences  perform  the  journey  in  about 
forty-two  hours,  considerably  under  five  miles  an  hour.  Lyons 
is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  leagues,  or  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,  from  Paris  ;  the  Diligence  takes,  we  are  informed, 
three  days  and  three  nights,  or  seventy-two  hours,  to  perform  this 
Journey,  about  four  miles  an  hour.  And  these  are  journeys  made 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  allotted  time; 
but  you  are  fairly  told  at  the  Diligence  office  when  you  undertake 
a  long  journey,  that  the  exact  time  of  arrival  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  roads,  and  we  see  by  the  foregoing  statement,  that  as  th« 
journey  lengthens,  so  the  rale  of  progress  diminishes. 

Now  the  English  stage-coaches  reach  Bath,  one  hundred  and 
nine  miles,  in  eleven  hours  and  a  half — Shrewsbury,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  in  less  than  seventeen  hours — Liverpool,  two 
hundred  and  two  miles,  in  twenty-one  hours — all  between  nine 
and  ten  miles  an  hour — iucluding  (as  on  the  other  side)  stop- 
pages. 
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Images,  about  double  the  French  rate !  What  then  becomes  of 
M.  d'Haussez's  accuracy  (we  are  unwilling  to  say  veracity)  ih 
cases  in  which  arithmetical  certainty  is  within  every  man's  reach  ? 
But  M.  d'Haussez  is  not  content  with  one  general  statement  of 
this  enormous  error ;  he  produces  it  a  second  time^  and  adduces 
an  individual  instance  to  prove  it — 

*  All  doubt  would  cease  on  this  head,  if  people  considered  that  thfe 
malle-poste  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  takes  no  longer  to  perform  the 
journey  than  the  English  mail  to  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
(the  distance  between  these  four  points  is  the  same,)  and  that  the 
French  horses  have,  nevertheless,  to  surmount  greater  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  car<? 
riages,  and  the  mode  of  harnessing.' — pp.  88,  89. 

M.  d'Haussez  avoids  stating  the  exact  distances  and  times  ;  we 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  that  omission  as  well  as  we  can.  Bor« 
deaux  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  leagues,  or  three  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  Paris,  and  M.  d'Haussez  is  for  once  right  in 
saying  it  is  about  the  same  distance  as  Edinburgh  from  London  : 
but  he  is  right  no  further — nay,  he  is  grossly,  and  we  fear  pur-^ 
posely,  deceptive.  We  are  not  able,  indeed,  to  state  from  our 
own  information  the  exact  time  of  the  malle-poste  from  Paris  to 
BordeattXf  but  we  can  adduce  some  examples  of  the  general  rates 
of  the  malle-poste y  from  other  lines  of  road  with  which  we  happen 
to  be  acquainted — for  instance,  we  know  that  to  Bresty  which  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  (ten  miles  less  than  Bordeaux,) 
it  takes  at  the  least  sixty  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more 
than  six  miles  an  hour.  To  Lyons,  the  rate  is  a  fraction  over, 
and  to  Dijon  a  fraction  under  six  miles^  an  hour ;  while  the  Lon- 
don mail  reaches  Edinburgh  in  forty- two  hours,  being  above  nine 
miles  an  hour ;  and  the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  De* 
vonport  mails  go  still  faster.  We  should  suppose  that  the  mail 
to  Calais  is  likely  to  be  as  well  served  as  any.  By  the  mail-road 
the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles*— this  is  done  from 
Paris  to  Calais  in  twenty-eight  hours,  something  above  six  miles 
the  hour  ;  but  the  return  time  from  Calais  to  Paris  is  no  less  than 
thirty-two  hours,  considerably  under  six  miles  per  hour.  This 
difference  between  what  we  should  call  the  up  and  the  down 
mails  exists  on  every  road  that  we  know  in  France,  and  is  some*p 
times  very  great ;  and  as  we  have  only  calculated  the  shortest  times^ 
this  circumstance  aggravates  very  seriously  M.  d'Haussez'  mis- 
statement. 

Now  in  M.  d'Haussez'  mistakes  about  England  we  were 
willing  to  suppose  ignorance ;  but  when  he  makes  such  a  down- 
right misrepresentation  about  bis  own  country  on  a  subject  which, 
if  he  knows  anything,  he  must  have  known — the  time  in  which  the 
daily  despatches  from  the  various  sea-ports  reached  his  bureau  ;  and 

when 
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when  we  find  him  deliberately  and  re'nerated\y  falsifying  ao  plain 
a  fact,  for  the  paltry  and  idle  object  of  giving  France  a  superiority 
over  England  in  a  point  of  very  secondary  importance,  aiid 
which  no  one  ever  before  dreamt  of  claiming  for  her,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  the  meanness  of  both  the  falsehood  and  its  purpose  ;  and 
we  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  have  not  been  too  cliarilable  in 
attributing  to  ignorance  only  all  his  olher  misrepresentations.  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  waste  our  lime  in  exposing  bim  further; 
attlioiigh  every  page  of  his  work  would  afford  subject  for  censure. 

If  it  should  occur  to   our  readeis  that  the  points  to  which  we 
have  adverted  are  trifling,   and   that  perhaps  in  more  important 
subjects  he  is  belter  worth  attention,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  them  it 
is  not  so; — that,  asinliisbands  trifles  become  important  matters,  ao 
the  most  important  maLters  become  trifles.  He  never  looks  beyond 
the  surface;  and  most  certainly  knows  as  little  of   England  as 
his  Ordonnances  of  July  show  that  lie  did  of  Fiance.     Indeedj^l 
it  seems  to  us    somewhat    presumptuous,  and  certainly  not  i^M 
very    good    taste,    that    a    person   Just    espelled    from    his    owH^ 
country  for  knowing  nothing  about  it — for  having  mistaken  het  ' 
laws,  her  wants,  her  wishes,  and  her  temper — should — pour  passer 
le  terns — erect  himself  into  the  judge  of  the  temper,  wants,  wishes, 
and  laws  of  another  people,  to  whose  shores  he  escaped  as  a  fugi- 
tive— with  no  one  individual  of  whom  he  had  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance— one  word  of  whose  language  he  does  not  understand 
—whose    manners  he  has   not  learned — and  whose    merits  and 
whose  errors  he  is,  and  ever  will  be,  equally  incapable  of  appie- 
ciating. 

We  fancy  we  see  poor  Gulliver,  escaped  from  his  shipwreck, 
reading  political  lectures  to  the  people  of  Brobdignag.  If  the 
worthy  gentleman  has — as  we  a  little  suspect — published  all  this 
trash,  derogatory  (under  a  very  flimsy  veil)  of  the  country  which 
has  afforded  him  refuge  and  hospitality,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating 
the  Men  of  July,  and  facilitating  his  return  to  Fiance,  we  wish  him 
success  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he  may  succeed  !  '1  he  anti- 
English  tone  of  his  book  will  recommend  him  to  the  great  body  of 
his  countrymen;  and  the  want  of  observation,  of  argument,  of 
talent,  and  of  every  thing  statesmanlike  which  it  exhibits,  will 
wonderfully  soften  his  political  adversaries.  M.  Dupin  or  M. 
Guizot  will  not  fear  the  opposition  of  the  Baron  d'Haussez;  and, 
for  ourselves,  if  it  be  in  ihe  hook  of  fate  that  France  and  Ew- 
land  should  be  again  at  war,  we  shall  heartily  wish  to  see  him  ir" 
his  old  oflice  uf  Minister  of  Marine. 
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Art.  VII.-^Gnmm*«  DewfcAc  Grammatik,   Gottingcn.     1825- 
1831.     3  vols,     pp.2840, 

CUCH  is  the  dry  and  naked  title  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
^  ing  and  instructive  works  that  ever  issued  from  the  German 
press.  Unappalled  either  by  the  inconceivable  labour  of  the  task^ 
or  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  tedious,  but  working  steadily  for- 
wards from  the  very  letters^  the  illustrious  scholar,  Grimm,  has 
here  given  us,  under  the  modest  title  of  a  German  grammar, 
a  thorough  history  not  only  of  his  own  language,  but  of  that  of 
every  descendant  of  the  Gothic  stock  throughout  Europe,  tracing, 
at  the  same  time,  every  inflection  in  every  dialect  through  every 
intermediate  stage  up  to  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  literary 
monuments  remain  !  We  have  thus  the  ready  means  of  comparing 
on  any  point  the  Gothic,  the  German  of  the  ninth  and  of  th^ 
thirteenth  centuries  as  well  as  of  the  present  time,  the  old  Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  the  old  and  modern  Dutch,  the  ancient 
Scandinavian,  and  modern  Danish  and  Swedish  languages ;  and 
the  whole  is  enriched  throughout  with  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween these  and  the  more  remotely  connected  languages, — the 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin, — even  the  Celtic, — and  the  Sclavonic, — 
which  are  made  out  in  a  manner  that  does  the  highest  credit  to 
Grimm's  acuteness  and  sound  judgment;  those  between  the 
Gothic  and  Latin  being  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  in  works  of  this  nature  that  Germany  is  pre-eminent 
among  the  European  nations;  and  it  is  long  since  those  who 
are  interested  in  philological  researches  have  made  a  more 
valuable  acquisition,  or  one  more  fit  to  wipe  out  from  their 
favourite  study  the  reproach  which  has  been  somewhat  speciously 
cast  on  it,  that  it  is  a  science  ^  oil  la  voyelle  ne  fait  rien,  et  la 
consonne  fort  peu  de  chose.'  Even  where  Grimm  does  not  him- 
self propose  any  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  words,  he  does  what 
is  frequently  a  greater  benefit  to  science,  in  placing  clearly  before 
us  all  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  point,  and  thus  enabling  us  to 
form  our  own  judgment.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  work ;  we  would  merely  point  out 
one  or  two  of  the  topics  which  appeared  to  us  most  remarkable, 
or  deserving  of  further  notice  than  has  been  given  to  them  by  our 
author.  The  first  six  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  taken  up 
with  a  minute  examination  of  the  letters  in  each  of  tlie  dialects 
M'hich  come  under  consideration — and  here  we  must  commend  the 
example  Grimm  has  shown  in  abolishing  the  use  of  the  Gothic 
characters ;  there  is  no  more  reason  for  our  employing  them,  than 
for  our  using  the  Roman  capitals  in  printing  Latin ;  the  common 
type  was  equally  unknown  to  both  nations,  and  the  use  of  the  un- 
couth Gothic  letters  both  increases  the  di/ficulty  to  the  reader, 
and  adds  to  the  expense  of  printing,  without  affording  any  coun- 
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tervailing  advantage.  Indeed,  the  example  might  be  extends! 
even  to  tlie  orienlal  languages  with  very  great  benetit;  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  Sanscrit  were  printed  in  European  charactera,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  large  class  of  persons  would  acquire  at  leaat  its 
rudiments,  who  are  now  deterred  from  similar  studies  by  the  for- 
midable difficulty  of  a  tiew  character  looking  them  in  the  face  at 
the  very  outset. 

The  general  examination  of  the  various  alphabets  closes  with  a 
valuable  chapter  containing  a  summary  view  of  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  corresponding  letters  of  each  alphabet,  from 
which  our  author  concludes — 

'That  although  the  vowels  are  apt  to  waver,  and  admit  of  various 
influences,  there  is  nothing  capricious  in  their  variations,  which  take 
place  according  to  deeply  seated,  though  hitherto  undiscovertd  mles. 
The  vowels  may  he  considered  as  the  necessary  colouring  or  spirit  of 
all  words,  the  breath  without  which  tiiey  cannot  exist.  It  is  the  vowel 
that  individuahzea  the  word ;  its  form,  its  species,  so  to  say,  rests  on 
the  consonants.  With  these  the  relations  are  m«ch  surer  and  more 
lasting:  dialects,  whose  vowels  for  the  most  part  differ,  frequently 
retain  the  same  consonants.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  liquids — I,  m,  n,  r — 
remain  essentially  unaltered  in  eorrespomling  words.  Their  fluent 
nature  enables  them  to  sink  into  their  places  after  every  convulsion. 
The  same  is,  in  general,  true  of  the  breathings — A,  »,  v — whose  con- 
nexion with  each  other  is  shown  partly  by  their  effecting  the  same 
changes  upon  the  preceding  vowels— partly  by  the  interchange  between 
h  and  V  ;  and  w,  li,  and  s ;  and  the  contact  of  the  assibilation  with  the 
aspiration  ((A,  i»,  z).  H  and  v,  the  softest  of  all  consonants,  occasionally 
drop  off  entirely,  especially  before  liquids.' — vol.  i.  p.  586. 
The  other  consonants,  comprising  the  labials  p,  b,f,  linguals  (,  ti, 
th,  and  gutturals  k,  g,  ch,  follow  a  different  rule.  They  are  divided 
into  the  above  three  classes,  according  to  the  organ  that  is  em- 
ployed to  pronounce  them,  and  Jn  passing  from  one  dialect  to 
another  we  frequently  hnd  that  they  vary,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  corresponding  situations,  the  organic  nature  of  the  sound 
remains  constant.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  labial  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Latin  won\  frattT,  we  shall  still  have  a  labial  at  the  beginning  of 
the  English  brother;  but  in  Latin  it  is  the  aspirate  /,  in  English 
the  medial  b.  So  with  the  Unguals,  the  Latin  tenuis  t  in  trea  an- 
swers to  the  English  aspirate  (A  in  three,  and  to  the  German 
medial  d  in  drei;  iu  each  case,  however,  the  organic  nature  of  the 
initial  consonant  remains  unvaried,  it  is  always  a  lingual  that  pre- 
cedes the  r.  The  result  of  Grimm's  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  the  discovery  of  a  very  remarkable  law,  according  to 
which  these  changes  of  letter,  seemingly  so  capricious,  take  place.   I 

If  we  suppose   these  classes  of  consouants  to  have  a  natural  1 
tendency  to  change  their  aspirates  into  medials,  medials  into  tenuca^  J 

and! 
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ftnd  tenues  itito  aspirates^  in  passing  from  an  older  to  a  newer  dia- 
lect^ the  old  High  German  will  be  one  step  farther  advanced  than 
the  Gothic  in  the  order  of  these  changes,  and  the  Gothic  one  step 
farther  than  the  Latin^  Greek^  and  Sanscrit ;  the  latter  languages 
thus  bearing  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Gothic  that  the 
Gothic  bears  to  the  old  High  German. 

The  consequence  of  these  variations  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
from  the  following  table  of  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  lan- 
guages above-'mentioned,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  labials, 
linguals^  and  gutturals — 

Old  High  German.  Gothic.  Greek  and  Latin. 

Tenuis  Medial                         Aspirate 

Medial  Aspirate                          Tenuis 

Aspirate  Tenuis                           Medial 

In  applying  this  rule,  we  should  observe,  that  in  the  labial  class 
P,  B,  F,  in  old  High  German  the  medial  B  has  been  supplanted 
by  V  (==  B  H),  which  in  other  languages  is  frequently  confounded 
with  it.  In  the  same  dialect  we  find  an  instance  of  the  H  passing 
into  S,  and  the  aspirate  of  the  lingual  rank  is  represented  by  Z 
(=  T  S).  Amongst  the  gutturals  the  Latin  and  Gothic  have  no 
aspirate  CH,  and  its  place  is  supphed  in  Latin  by  H,  and  in 
Gothic  sometimes  by  G  and  sometimes  by  H.  Here,  too,  the 
old  high  German  medial  G  sometimes  passes  into  an  H . 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  we  may  develop  the  pre- 
ceding table  in  the  following  manner,  the  letters  in  the  same  ho- 
rizontal line  answering  to  each  other  : — 


Old  High  G^erman. 

Gothic 

Greek  and  Latin. 

r           p 

B 

p 

Labials    {                t 

F 

P 

I 

F 

B 

r          •     t 

D 

T   H 

linguali  J                 x» 

T   H 

T 

[         z  (a  T  s) 

T 

D 

r                K 

O 

GH,  H 

Gutturals.              e,  h 

0,  H 

K 

OH 

1 

K 

O 

Thus  we  have — 

Greek  or  LtUin* 

(Soihic, 

Oid  High  Cerman. 

ir«c 

fotjus 

vuoz 

piscis 

fisks 

vise 

frater 

brother 

pruoder 

treis 

threis 

dri 

. crepoc 

anthar 

andar 

oltiQ  plu.  oSovrfc 

tunthus 

Zand 

ytvoQ 

kuni 

chunni 

y(ppTCQ  hortus 

gards 

karto 

where 
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wbere  we  shall  find  tlial  the  changes  of  consonants  are  the  same 
with  those  laid  down  in  the  table.  It  is  eas^  to  perceive  of  what 
importance  this  rule  is  to  etvmology,  as  a  test  of  tlic  truth  of  any 
supposed  deviation.     Thus — 

'  Words  in  which  two  changes  of  consonant  agree  with  the  rule 
(rpi)(tip,  thragjan — jtoke,  fotjus)  are  doubly  certain  ;  those  in  which 
one  consonant  agrees  and  the  other  varies  are  suspicions  ;  still  more 
Buapicioua  are  those  in  which  the  consonants  remain  unaltered  in  the 
three  languages.  In  this  case  either  all  relationship  fails — as  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  pads,  padvas,  iraOu^,  dolor :  or  else  one  language  has  bor' 
rowed  from  the  other ;  thus  scriban  is  scribere  itself,  fnicht  is  frvctus. 
Hence  we  see  that,  in  examining  derivations  of  words,  we  have  less 
to  inquire  into  the  resemblance  of  the  consonants  than  into  the  order 
of  their  descent  in  ihe  above  series,  an  order  which  allows  neither  of 
inversion  nor  of  alteration.  Thus,  if  in  an  old  High  German  word 
we  find  a  p,  and  in  the  same  position  in  the  corresponding  Gothic 
word  a  h,  and  in  the  Latin  an  f,  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  woi'ds 
descend  from  a  common  stock,  of  which  each  language  possesses  its 
peculiar  derivative  uiiborroived  from  either  of  the  others.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  an  /  in  High  German  answering  to  a  h  in  Gothic, 
and  p  in  Latin,  the  order  in  which  these  letters  appear  is  contrary  to 
"that  pointed  out  by  the  table,  although,  abstractedly  considered,  they 
'are  truly  related.  The  Greek  r  requires  a  Gothic  Ih,  but  the  Gothic 
(,  instead  of  a  Greek  B,  requires  a  S ;  and  thus  the  idenlily  of  the 
words  depends  upon  their  outward  unliheness.' 
This  rule  is,  of  course,  obscured  by  partial  exceptions,  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  the  constant  tendency  of  the  lliree  tenues 
— p,  /,  k — to  supplant  each  other:  as  tscus, pavo — wevte,  qiiinque 
— pedder  (Welsh),  nv-nxpa.,  quatuor — fsitos,  equiis. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  mass  of  impoitant  matter  to 
arrive  at  tlie  pronouns,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  research  in  all  languages.  In  the  ancient  Teutonic 
dialects  the  formations  from  this  source  are  peculiarly  abundant, 
though  most  of  them  have  fallen  out  of  use  in  modern  speech. 
Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  account  given  by  Grimm 
of  these  derivative  particles,  their  origin  and  employments. 
But  the  stocks  themselves  from  »hicb  they  are  derived,  namely, 
the  interrogative  or  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  seetu  ' 
deserving  of  further  attention  than  he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 
We  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  that  meaning 
which  is  common  to  each  of  these  classes;  of  that  mode  of  sig-  ! 
nification  which  decides  v\hether  a  gi\en  word  is  a  relative  or  a 
demonstrative. 

We  perceive  at  once,  on  hearing  any  of  the  words  uho,  which, 
whera,  when,  that  theie  is  something  in  their  meaning  that  is 
common  to  all  of  them ;  sometbing  which  gives  them  what  «e 

call 
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call  their  relative  or  interrogative  sense.  What  is  this  common 
something  ?  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  relative  who  from 
the  personal  pronoun  he?  A  little  consideration  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  there  is  nothing,  strictly  speaking,  more  es- 
sentially relative  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  of  these  words : 
boih  of  them  equally  refer  to  some  person  previously  mentioned 
or  understood ;  both  of  tliem  are  equally  incomplete  when  standing 
by  themselves  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition.  It  is  as  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  complete  the  sense,  to  supply  the  name  of 
some  person  if  we  say  *  He  was  a  great  man/  as  if  it  had  been 
*  Who  was  a  great  man  V  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  distinctive 
name  of  relative  is  an  ill-chosen  one,  nor  would  it  ever  have  been 
given  to  this  pronoun  if  grammarians  had  understood  its  true  nature. 
We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  examine  into  the  different  modes  of 
relation  effected  by  these  two  pronouns,  and  we  shall  then  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  an  exact  notion  of  their  meaning,  not,  as  is  usu- 
ally done,  by  merely  explaining  the  occasions  on  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  use  each,  but  by  laying  down  expressions  which  may 
actually  be  substituted  for  the  pronouns  in  discourse  without 
altering  the  sense,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  neither  of  the 
words  sought  to  be  explained  shall  occur  in  its  own  explanation. 
It  is  in  this  precaution  that  the  great  difficulty  consists ;  it  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  being  entangled 
in  a  vicious  circle. 

The  connexion  in  meaning  between  he  and  who  is  so  close, 
that  it  can  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  any  inquirer ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  exact  difference  between  the  two  has  been 
hitherto  pointed  out.  Harris,  and  other  writers  oh  grammar 
after  him,  have  asserted  that  the  relative  may  always  be  resolved 
into  the  personal  pronoun  and  a  conjunction.  Thus^  in  the  ex- 
ample given  in  the  Hermes, 

*  Light  is  a  body,  which  moves  rapidly,' 
which  is  resolved  into  and  it,  and  the  passage  becomes 

•  Light  is  a  body,  and  it  moves  rapidly.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conjunction  and  is  here  entirely  redundant : 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning ;  the  sense  of  the  original  sentence 
would  be  as  exactly  rendered  by  simply  substituting  it  for  which — 

Light  is  a  body,  it  moves  rapidly. 
In  fact,  the  last  version  approaches  rather  nearer  to  the  original 
than  that  in  which  the  and  is  inserted ;  the  mind  treats  the  two 
propositions  of  which  it  consists  more  as  a  whole  when  not  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction ;  the  moment  an  and  is  introduced  the 
sense  is  interrupted^  and  the  propositions  become  entirely  distinct. 
The  assertion  of  Harris  then  leads  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
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that  we  may  always  substitute  the  personal  for  tlie  relative,  a  con- 
clusion so  obviously  false,  that  it  should  be  enough  to  convince  us 
that  he  has  not  hit  on  the  true  solution  of  the  ({ueslioii.  We  grant 
that  either  of  tiie  latter  versions  conveys,  upon  the  whole,  the  same 
information  with  the  original  passage,  but  it  is  a  great  oversight 
to  suppose  tliat  every  corresponding  term  employed  must  iieceasa- 
rtiy  be  identical  in  meaning.  The  oSice  of  the  relative  in  the 
original,  though  of  similar  nature,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that 
of  the  personal  pronoun  by  which  it  is  replaced  in  the  other  ver- 
sions ;  which  refeis  to  body  ;  it  to  light — 

Light  is  a  body,  which  bodi/  moves  rapidly. 
Light  is  a  body,  and  it  (light)  moves  rapidly. 
We  should  also  observe  that  the  personal  pronoun  it  actually  re- 
presents its  antecedent  light,  it  stands  in  its  place  ;  and  the  sense 
would  be  the  same  whether  we  use  the  word  it  or  light — '  if  moves 
rapidly,'  or  '  light  moves  rapidly.'  The  relative  which,  on  the 
contrary,  has  not  simply  the  same  meaning  with  its  antecedent;  it 
cannot  be  replaced  by  the  word  body,  to  which  it  refers :  we 
cannot  say 

'  Li^ht  is  a  body — a  body  moves  rapidly  :' 
for  the  second  proposition  is  not  true  of  all  bodies,  and  we  only 
intend  to  assert  that  the  particular  body  called  light  moves  rapidly 
— i.  e.  the  body  mentioned  in  the  antecedent  proposition,  or  that 
portion  of  the  predicated  genus  body  which  agrees  with  the  subject 
of  the  proposition,  light. 

Hence  we  may  form  this  distinction  between  the  personal  and 
the  relative  pronoun,  that  the  former  actually  represents  or  stands 
in  the  place  of  one  term  of  an  antecedent  proposition — the  latter 
represents  such  portion  of  it  only,  as  agrees  with  tiie  remaining 
term  of  the  same  proposition. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
personal  and  relative  pronouns ;  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  per- 
sonal is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  exa- 
mine the  pronoun  he,  she,  it.  It  is  frequently  said  that  these 
words  have  uo  meaning  of  their  own,  but  that  they  take  in  each 
particular  case  the  meaning  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer,  or 
in  whose  place  they  stand.  Bui  this  is  an  error  ;  whether,  with 
some  grammarians,  we  consider  the  personal  pronoun  as  a  word 
used  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  noun,  the  subject  of  discourse,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  (he  same  sen- 
tence ;  or,  with  others,  as  used  to  distinguish  the  person  spoken 
of  from  the  person  speaking,  and  the  person  spoken  to:  the 
meaning  of  the  pronoun  he,  she,  it,  will  in  all  cases  be  the  same — 
the  ppTnon  or  thing  spoken  of. 

Thus  the  sentence  '  Isaac  bade  Esau  procure  him  venison'  ta 
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equivalent  to '  Isaac  bade  Esau  procure  the  man  mentioned  venison.' 
If  we  prolong  the  sentence  a  little^  and  add,  *  and  promised  that 
when  he  had  brought  it  he  would  give  him  his  blessing,'  the  pas- 
sage becomes,  ^  Isaac  bade  Esau  procure  the  man  mentioned 
venison,  and  promised  that  when  the  man  mentioned  had  brought 
the  thing  mentioned,  the  man  mentioned  would  give  the  man 
mentioned  the  blessing  of  the  man  mentioned.'  Here  we  are  in- 
volved in  hopeless  confusion  from  there  being  two  men  mentioned, 
and  nothing  to  point  out  which  of  them  is  intended  every  time 
^  the  man  mentioned*  occurs. 

Let  us  now  substitute  he  and  it  for  the  man  and  the  thing  men^ 
tionedy  and  the  sense  becomes  clear  at  once.  We  should  observe, 
however,  that  the  advantage  gained  by  the  substitution  is  purely 
mechanical :  in  point  of  grammatical  construction,  the  ambiguity 
still  remains,  and  the  pronoun^  equally  with  the  expression  of  the 
man  mentioned,  may  apply  indifferently  either  to  Isaac  or  Esau  ; 
but  the  sentence  is  so  much  shortened  by  the  substitution  that  the 
mind  is  now  enabled  to  retain  the  whole  of  it  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  at  once  within  its  view,  and  thus  no  difficulty 
occurs  in  referring  each  he  and  him  to  its  proper  antecedent. 
The  pronoun  being  thus  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  longer  sentence, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind before  that  abbreviation  took  place,  though  so  convenient  a 
contrivance  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  early  introduced 
as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  what  we  may  call  the  civilization  of 
language.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  men  should 
have  invented  arbitrary  sounds  to  express  these  relations,  which 
were  already  capable  of  being  sufficiently  represented  by  the  peri- 
phrasis given  above.  It  is  more  probable  that,  like  the  organic 
remains  of  the  material  world,  these  particles  were  formed  of  the 
most  striking  portions  of  the  sentences  which  they  represent, 
whilst  the  more  perishable  parts  have  mouldered  away.  In  some 
respects  the  fossil  remains  have  met  with  a  more  fortunate  destiny 
than  these  relics  of  the  immaterial  world,  for,  whilst  the  former 
have  for  the  most  part  been  preserved  by  the  protecting  soil  in 
which  they  were  embedded,  so  that  a  skilful  anatomist  has  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  to  what  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  living 
animals  they  correspond,  the  latter,  from  their  everyday  and  uni- 
versal use,  have  been  worn,  until,  like  pebbles  on  the  beach,  they 
have  lost  every  corner  and  distinctive  mark,  and  hardly  a  vestige 
remains  to  indicate  their  original  form.  Yet  even  here  we  are 
not  left  entirely  without  traces  which  may  enable  us  to  form 
some  conjecture  of  the  origin  of  one  or  two  of  these  pronouns.  We 
have  seen  that  he  and  it  represent  sentences  meaning  the  man^  and 
the  thing  mentioned.     Now  the  most  striking  parts — the  bones,  as 
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it  were,  of  these  sentences,  and  therefore  the  parts  most  likely  toH 
remain  as  symbols  of  the  whole,  are  the  nouns  man.  and  thing. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  he  is  in  Gerniao  er,  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely to  have  arisen  from  the  primitive  word,  from  which  comes 
vir  (Latin)  and  wer  (Anglo  Saxon),  if  this  be  true,  the  Latin 
is,  he,  would  stand  for  iV,  like  honos  for  honor,  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  change  of  letter.  This  conjecture  would,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  be  much  strengthened  by  the  word  for  he  in 
ihe  northern  Gothic  languages,  namely  Aann— a  word  which 
would  appear  naturally  to  point  to  the  word  man  as  its  origin,  but 
we  are  led  by  the  analogyof  the  Swedish  (innan  where  the  Germans 
have  ander,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances,  to  doubt  whether 
hann  and  er  may  not  be  radically  the  same.  In  the  Ban  Breton 
the  pronoun  is  hen,  whilst  man  is  den.  Again :  the  word  it  might 
easily  arise  out  of  the  Gothic  vaihfs — Anglo  Saxon  viihl — a  thing  ; 
from  whence  our  word  nought,  no-it,  or  nothing.  Horue  Toofce 
sought  for  the  origin  of  if  in  the  other  member  of  the  same  sen- 
tence with  ourselves,  deriving  it  from  the  participle  of  haitan,  to 
name,  in  old  English  AigA',  in  the  sense  of  '  the  said.'  But  this 
does  not  appear  tenable  ground  for  several  reasons,  amongst  others 
because  hight  means  named,  called,  and  not  mentioned  or  spoken 
of.  Besides,  this  derivation  would  make  if  apply  equally  well  to 
the  masculine  as  to  the  neuter  gender :  t/ might  represent  '  the  said 
more'  as  well  as  the  '  said  thing.'  We  are  not  aware  that  any  de- 
rivation has  been  suggested  for  she,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
must  be  from  some  word  signifying  a  woman;  and  no  German 
scholar  will  be  a  loss  tor  a  plausible  guess. 

We  shall  derive  some  assistance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  relative 
from  the  following  table  of  the  personal,  relative,  and  demonstra^  j 
live  pronouns  in  a  few  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo;^ 
Kuropean  slock — 
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Latin 

Gothic 
Anglo  Saxon 


that 
EngHj 
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Languages. 

Personal. 

Interrogative 
or  Relative. 

Demonstrative! 

English 
Lettish  and  Lithuanian 

he 

who 
kas 

the 
tas 

Sanscrit 

kas 

Tsa 

<  sa 

Breton 
Gaelic 

, 

pwy 

CO 

(.tat 

Greek  rtc  -J  ^ 

(jro 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  table  without  perceiving  that 
there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  three  classes  of  pronouns; 
and  a  little  attention  will  suffice  to  convince  us^  notwithstanding 
slight  variations  from  the  rule,  that  in  general  the  relative  and  de- 
monstrative are  derived  from  the  personal  pronoun  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  prefixes,  which  vary  in  the  different  tongues  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  tendency  of  each  to  prefer  certain  sounds. 
Thus  in  Sanscrit,  Sclavonic,  Irish,  and  Ionic  Greek,  the  relative 
prefix  is  a  k,  in  ordinary  Greek,  Welch,  and  Breton,  a  p, — in 
Scotch  and  Latin,  qu, — in  Gothic  and  Anglo  Saxon,  Av, — in  Ger- 
man, w, — and  English,  wh.     The  identity  of  the  plan  on  which 
the  relative  is  formed  in  almost  all  these  languages,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  letters  employed  as  prefix,  shows  that  this  prefix 
is  of  common  origin.     It  is  probable  that  the  original  sound  was 
nearly  that  of  the  Scotch  qu,  viz.  a  strongly  aspirated  sound  be- 
tween a  w  and  a  k,  from  which,  by  gradually  softening  down  the 
aspirate^  the  transition  was  easy  through  the  sound  of  the  English 
wh  in  what,  to  the  a  in  the  German  was  on  the  one  side,  and 
through  the  Latin  qu  to  the  simple  k  of  the  Sanscrit^  Sclavonic, 
and  Gaelic,  on  the  other  side.    In  other  words  the  simple  aspirate 
has  remained,  while  the  w  has  been  lost,  as  in  who,  where  the  w 
is  not  pronounced,  and  where  unquestionably,  if  this  change  had 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  language — - 
when  spelling  was  more  unsettled — the  w  would  have  been  omitted 
in  writing  as  it  is  now  in  speaking.    The  greatest  change  appears  to 
be  that  from  k  to  the  p  in  Greek  and  Welch,  and  to  our  ears  there 
seems  certainly  to  be  little  resemblance  between  these  two  letters. 
When,  however,  we  see  that  in  dialects  so  nearly  allied,  as  Welch 
and  Gaelic — and  Ionic,  and  common  Greek — they  correspond  to 
each  other,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  an  organic  connexion 
between  the  two  sounds.     If  we  take  the  following  series,  of 
which  p  and  k  form  the  two  extremities,  p,  b,  v,  w,  gw,  g,  k,  we 
shall  see  that  there  are  no  two  of  the  consecutive  sounds  that 
are.  not  constantly  interchanged;  and  hence  it  is  natural  that  the 
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extreme  sounds  themselves  should  Bomefimes  supplant  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihe  numerals  are  essentially  the  same 
in  all  these  languages,  jet  we  see  the  jr  in  iTEvxe,  and  in  the  Welch 
pedder,  corresponds  to  the  qu  in  qmnque  and  qualuor. 

Grimm  observes,  on  the  origin  of  the  relative  and  demonstrative 
pronouns, — 

'  that  the  first  peculiarity  that  strikes  us  in  considering  the  pronouns 
is,  that  the  initial  consonant  seems  todistinguish  certain  classesof  them, 
—.^clasaea  which  must  have  had  their  origin  in  the  older  languages,  where 
V'tlie  rule  is  much  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  the  Teutonic  dialects. 
"'I'his  rule  is,  that  the  interrogative  pronouns  begin  with  ft,  the  tenuis 
of  the  guttural  class,  and  the  demonstrative  with  (,  the  tenuis  of  the 
Unguals,  a  rule  which  aeems  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  words 
themselves.  Amongst  all  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  none  is  so 
capable  of  expressing  the  essence  of  interrogation,  which  requires  to 
be  felt  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  word,  as  ft,  the  fullest  consonant 
that  the  throat  can  utter.  A  bare  vowel  would  sound  too  indisUnct, 
and  the  labiala  cannot  be  compared  to  the  gutturals  in  point  of 
Btrength,  It  is  true  that  t  can  be  uttered  with  equal  vigour,  but  it 
has  something  more  staid  about  it,  and  has,  therefore,  been  appro- 
priated to  the  quiet,  ited ate  answer,  which  has  already  the  questioner's 
attention  drawn  to  it :  ft  demands,  interrelates,  cries  out;  f  points  out 
and  answers.  The  history  of  language,  however,  teaches  us  that  this 
appropriation  of  the  two  letters  is  not  a  rule  of  such  strict  necessity 
as  neiier  to  be  broken  in  upon.  For  instance,  we  see  the  k  sometimes 
supplanted  by  the  labial  tenuis/),  and  what  is  more  striking,  sometimes 
even  by  (,  the  distinctive  initial  of  the  opposite  class  of  pronouns,'— 
vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

There  is  much  that  is  both   fanciful  and  unsatisfactory  in  this 
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gttlive  pronoun  to  be  a  primitive  word,  and  yet  gives  noexplanation 
of  its  close  likeness  in  some  languages  to  the  relative  pronoun, — its 
positive  identity  with  it  in  others.  It  is  evident  from  these  that 
there  b  a  certain  connexion  between  the  two — a  fact  which  pratn- 
marians*  have  contented  themselves  with  observing,  without  inves- 
tigating the  cause  of  the  resemblance — and  it  will  not  be  difticult 
to  show,  that  there  was  originally  but  one  word  for  both,  of  which 
the  interrogative  is  a  secondary  employment,  derived  by  a  natural 
ellipse  from  its  primary  relative  sense.  It  is  consequently  in  its 
aptitude  for  the  latter  purpose  that  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  proper  prefix — and  as  the  relative  can  never  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  its  guttural  initial  can  be  of  no  use  in 
calling  the  hearer's  attention  in  the  manner  that  Grimm  supposes. 
Evei'y  question  in  itself  implies  a  command  to  answer  it; 
r-^Ulit  if  it  begins  with   an   interrogative,   the   kind  of  information 
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required  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  particle  employedt 
If  the  question  begins  with  when,  we  know  that  it  is  the  time 
indicated  by  the  speaker  that  we  are  required  to  specify ;  if 
with  where,  the  place ;  if  with  who,  we  must  state  either  the 
name  or  some  other  circumstances  which  may  serve  to  distinguish 
the  person  intended.  Thus  in  the  question,  ^  Who  was  Xan^ 
tippe  V  there  is  an  implied  command  to  mention  the  circumstances 
by  which  Xantippe  was  known,  and  the  full  meaning  is^  ^  Tell 
me  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  woman  who  wi^s 
(named)  Xantippe,'  where  who  is  used  in  its  ordinary  relative  9en9e. 
The  original  form  of  the  question  was  evidently  the  unabbreviated 
one,  but  the  eagerness  of  inquiry  would  not  long  allow  of  any 
circumlocution  that  could  possibly  be  avoided.  The  deipiind  of  hq 
answer,  which  was  common  to  all  similar  questions,  was  th^u 
omitted,  being  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  tone  of  voice,  and  all 
that  remained  to  ask  the  question,  was  the  clause  originally  uf^ 
to  define  the  person  inquired  after,  ^  Who  was  named  Xan** 
tippe?'  or  ^  Who  was  Xantippe?'  The  pronoun  who,  now 
receiving  a  more  marked  accentuation,  becomes  an  interroga^ 
tive,  and  conveys  not  only  its  proper  relative  meaning,  but  al«p 
an  intimation  that  the  speaker  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  refers.  In  course  of  time  slight  difference 
arose  between  the  relative  and  interrogative  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  words  originally  the  same,  but  employed 
for  a  long  period  in  different  senses.  So  the  Latins  used  quia  aqd 
yuid  for  interrogatives,  qui  and  quod  for  relatives ;  in  Sanscrit  the 
mterrogatives  begin  with  a  k,  the  relatives  with  a  y.  There  i^ 
another  form  of  question  which  is  only  marked  as  such  by  the  dif  i- 
position  of  the  words  without  the  aid  of  any  interrogative  particle. 
Of  this  form,  *  Do  ye  then  seek  gold  on  trees  V  is  an  example  ; 
but  in  all  such  instances,  the  interrogation  in  fact  depends  iippn 
an  ellipse  of  the  dual  pronoun  whether,  which  of  the  two,  viz.  of 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  proposition  contained  in  th^ 
question.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  this  pronoun  is  actually  expressed, 
the  example  we  have  given  being  in  that  language :  ^  Hwaatber  ge 
nun  secathgold  on  treowum  V  the  construction  of  which  is,  ^  Y^ 
seek  gold  on  trees  or  ye  do  not ;  tell  me  whether,  or  tell  mQ  tbf 
case  which  is  the  true  one  of  the  two :' — so  that  in  no  shape  is  th^ 
interrogative  a  primitive  mode  of  speech. 

The  next  question  that  demands  our  attention  is  whether  tbf 
initial  k  or  w,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  transform^  the  perspn^ 
into  the  relative  pronoun,  can  be  supposed  to  be  ai)  unmeaqiog 
particle,  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  or  wh^thep*  it 
must  not  rather  be  the  vestige  of  some  significant  word^  which* 
when  joined  to  the  personal  pronoun,  forms  a  truly  cpmpQviid  WPr4 
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partaking  of  the  meaning  of  both  its  component  parts.   Grimm, 
we  have  seen,  adopts  tbe  former  opinion:  he  informs  us  that  the 
Indian  grammarians  derive  their  interrogative  pretix  A' from  Uai,  to 
sound, — at  the  same  time  intimating  that  they  are  wrong  in  so 
doing,  or  in  attempting  to  find  a»y  root  for  tliese  pronouns.     The 
supposition  that  it  was  chosen   as  interrogative  pretix  from  an 
imagiQed  fitness  of  the  sound  to  express  inquiry,  appears  to  arise 
from  an  unphilosophicul  view  of  the  formation  of  language,  which 
is  not  only  the  means  of  giving  utterance  to  our  thoughts,  but  also 
the  very  form  in  which  thej  exist  in  our  minds,  and  therefore,  how- 
ever rude  we  may  suppose  its  iirst  beginnings  to  have  been,  it  could 
never  have  been  inadequate  to  communicate  the  ideas  of  man- 
kind.    We  may,  indeed,  without  the  gift  of  speech,  be  conscious 
of  feeling  all  the  different  desires,    appetites,  and  passions ;   the 
images  of  sensible  objects  may   occur  to  our  minds,  and   may 
recall  others  with  which  they  have  been  associated,  and  the  effect    ' 
of  this  association  is  so  strong  even  with  animals,  as  sometimes  tol 
give  iheni  the  appearance  of  reasoning ;  the  dog,  for  instance,  wh^l 
sees  his  master  put  on  his  hat,  knows  as  certainly  that  he  is  going    ' 
out  of  doors  as  if  he  had  been  told  so  in  words ;   not  that  the  dog 
puis  his  ideas  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  :  '  Whenever  my  master 
puts  on  his  hat,  he  goes  out  immediately  afterivards,  and  therefore 
he  must  now  be  going  out  of  doors;'  but  the  two  actions  have  been 
so  constantly  associated,  that  he  cannot  see  one  without  the  idea 
of  the  other  recurring  to  his  mind.     But  no  connected  reasoning, 
nothing  that  can  be  called  thought,  can  take  place  in  our  minds 
that  we  do  not  clothe  in  words,  or,  consequently,  which  is  inca- 
pable of  being  expressed  in  the  language  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Hence,  no  one  could  ever  have  felt  the  want  of  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  order  to  give  utterance  to  his  ideas.     Yet  how  strongly 
must  this  want  have  been  felt,  before  it  could  have  driven  any  owaM 
to  invent  a  word  of  so  complex  and  abstract  a  meaning  as  the  re-" 
Jative  pronoun ! 

Even  granting  that  some  metaphysical  genius  might  have  perceived 
die  convenience  of  suL-h  an  invention,  and  have  imagined  the  idea 
of  forming  it  from  the  personal  pronoun  by  the  addition  of  an  ar- 
bitrary prefix,  how  was  he  to  introduce  its  use  amongst  his  fellow- 
men  1  Whom  would  we  find  among  the  hunters  and  shepherds  of 
the  times  in  which  language  was  moulded  into  its  grammatical  forms, 
lo  listen  to  his  speculations,  or  to  understand  the  convenience  of  his 
new  invention  ?  The  idea  would,  we  fear,  have  remained  a  barren 
speculation  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor,  unless,  indeed,  we  may 
suppose  the  Wittenagemot  of  some  Hercyniau  wilderness  to  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  improvement  of  language,  for  without  a 
positive  enactment,  the  menuiug  of  a  word  could  never  have  been 
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altered  by  the  addition  of  an  unmeaning  particle.  A  more  na- 
tural way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  these  words  is  to  suppose 
that  their  meaning  was  formerly  expressed  by  a  periphrasis,  which, 
from  its  nature,  would  be  of  constant  recurrence  in  every  discourse, 
and,  from  the  universal  tendency  of  language  to  abbreviations  of 
all  kinds,  would  gradually  become  shortened.  Some  advantage 
with  regard  to  clearness  and  convenience  would  be  gained  at 
each  step  of  the  abbreviating  process,  the  benefits  of  which  being 
thus  learnt  by  experience,  it  would  continue,  until  the  former  peri- 
phrasis was  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  which  would  now  put  on 
the  form  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Now,  whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  form  of  the  expression,  it  is  clear,  that  as  no 
new  sound  can  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  abbreviation,  each 
component  part  of  the  relative  who  must  trace  its  origin  from 
some  member  of  the  sentence  which  formerly  served  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  this  pronoun,  and  it  thus  appears,  that  even  the 
prefix  w  (by  the  addition  of  which  to  Ae,  the  relative  is  formed) 
must  be  the  vestige  of  some  significant  word.  This  view  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact,  that  some  words  of  a  relative  form,  which  in 
Latin  have  the  regular  initial  qu,  are  expressed  in  English  by  two 
words,  one  of  them  being  an  ordinary  adjective,  to  which  the  other 
adds  a  relative  sense.  Thus,  quot,  quanfus,  are  in  English,  how 
many,  how  great,  where  how  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
initial  qu.  In  fact,  by  the  addition  of  how  to  almost  any  adjec- 
tive, we  can  form  as  true  a  relative,  as  quantus,  quot,  or  qualis. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence,  *  He  warned  me  how  wicked  a  man  I  had 
to  deal  with* — '  how  wicked'  is  a  compound  expression,  agree- 
ing exactly  in  construction  with  any  of  the  Latin  words  above- 
mentioned.  We  should  observe,  too,  that  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  relative  prefix  hu,  is  the  exact  syllable  which  was  also  used  by 
itself  in  the  sense  of  our  word  how.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
the  hu  which  is  written  separately  in  hu  micel  {quantus\  should 
have  a  different  origin  from  the  hu  in  hua,  huat  {qui,  quod).  We 
may  fairly  conclude  from  these  considerations,  that  the  English 
relative  prefix  {wh)  is  the  vestige  of  the  word  how,  and  accordingly 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  word,  in  order  to  explain  that  of  wlw, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equivalent  to  how^  he. 

However  various  the  meanings  of  this  particle  appear  at  first 
sight,  we  shall  find,  on  consideration,  that  they  may  all  be  included 
under  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of  anything, — meaning 
thereby  the  assemblage  of  circumstances  that  distinguish  the  being 
or  action  spoken  of  from  others  of  a  like  nature.  Thus,  to  ask  a 
man  ^  how  he  does,'  is  to  ask  him  what  circumstances  distinguish 
his  present  froni  bis  ordinary  state  of  health  ^  to  tell  how  magnifi- 
cent 
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etiil  such  a  place  is,  is  to  describe  the  p&rticulars  of  that  magmfi' 
cence.  In  coiiipaiiiig  abstract  magnitudes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  difier  is  in  the  more  or  less  ;  and 
hence,  when  used  with  adjectives  of  size  or  quantity,  how  seems 
to  take  the  meaning  of  degree  simply.  It  is  thus  the  sign  uf 
all  that  iiidividuulizes ;  it  aignities  the  particulars  of  anything; 
and  may  be  translated  by  individual  or  particular.  If  we  were  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  etymology  of  how,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  derive  it  from  way  (which  comes  very  near  wie,  Germ., 
in  sound),  and  which  is  also  used  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
mode  or  manner.  We  say  indifferently  the  way  to  do  auytliing, 
or  how  to  do  it ;  so  we  talk  of  a  person's  way  of  life,  meaning  their 
mode  of  life.  The  writer  of  the  English  Lexicon  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana  derives  it  from  keow,hiwe,  the  substantive  of 
hiwan,  to  fashion.  Let  us  now  substitute  the  meanings  which  W6 
have  ascertained  for  how  and  he  in  the  relative  who,  aud  examine 
whether  the  result  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  mode  in  which 
it  performs  what  we  have  already  ascertained  to  be  its  peculiar 
office, — the  selecting  and  representing  so  much  of  ils  antece- 
dent us  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition  in  which 
the  latter  occurs.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  examples ; — 
'  There  are  some  men  who  do  not  fear  death.'  Substituting  ita 
value  for w     -      -     -     ho 

how       ...     he 

r  i L^ 

'  There  are  some  men,  the  particular  men  spoken  of  do  not  feai 
death.  '  Who  goes  there  V  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ellip- 
tical expression,  for  '  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  goes 
there  !' — putting  its  value  for  who.  '  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  man 
— the  particular  man  spoken  of  goes  there.'  And  in  like  mannei 
may  every  other  sentence  be  explained  in  which  the  relative  who 
occurs. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  explanation  above  given  ol 
the  word  how,  we  have  made  no  reference  to  the  relative  meaning 
which  it  usually  bears,  '  Tell  me  how  did  you  come  here,'  means 
*  Tell  me  the  manner  in  which  you  came  here.'  Tims,  if  the 
derivation  of  this  particle  be  such  as  we  have  suggested,  the  ex- 
pression in  which  must  usually  be  understood  after  it ;  but  if  how 
should  be,  as  Grimm  supposes,  merely  a  case  of  the  pronoun  who, 
its  meaning  (which  must  still  be  the  manner  in  which)  would 
depend  upon  some  such  noun  as  manner  or  way  understood 
before  It,  and  the  relative  prefix  would  he  tlie  vestige  of  this 
understood  noun,  instead  of  the  particle  how  itself.  It  is  neces- 
«U;y  b  bear  this  in  mind,  or  we  might  be  thought,  by  those  who 
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ddopt  Grimm's  view  of  the  nature  of  the  particle  how,  to  be  rea- 
soning in  a  circle,  in  deriving  the  relative  prefix  iv  from  a  case  of 
the  very  word  who,  which  it  is  our  object  to  explain. 

The  Ahb6  Sicard,  in  his  *  Elemens  de  Grammaire  Gen^rale,' 
appears  to  have  come  nearer  these  views  than  any  other  author  we 
have  seen.  He  was  placed  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable 
to  such  researches,  by  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  he  filled  with  so  much  distinction,  and 
where,  in  order  to  teach  language  to  those  who  could  have  no  con- 
ception of  its  meaning,  it  was  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  reduce  all  the  principles  of  grammar  to  their  primitive  elements, 
wherever  that  could  be  done,  but  always  to  the  most  simple  and 
intelligible  possible.  All  elliptical  and  abbreviated  modes  of 
expression  would  require  to  be  filled  out,  and  expressed  in  term* 
of  their  component  ideas^  before  he  could  hope  to  make  them  un« 
derstood  by  the  scholars,  with  whose  minds  he  had  such  inadequate 
means  of  communicating ;  and  he  had  thus,  in  the  comparative 
facility  or  difficulty  of  effecting  this  purpose,  a  touchstone,  as  it 
were,  on  which  to  try  the  truth  of  his  analysis.  In  speaking  of  the 
relatives,  the  Abb6  says, — '  These  words,  qui  and  que,  are  elliptic 
expressions  which  answer^  in  their  first  part,  to  the  letter  as  in 
algebra,  the  unknown  quantity  which  replaces  the  preceding  term, 
or  points  out  that  which  follows,  whether  this  term  is  a  noun  or 
an  entire  proposition ;  and  which  are,  in  their  second  part,  either 
the  pronoun  il  in  qui,  or  the  verb  est  in  que,^  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unlucky  explanation  of  the  e  in  que,  it  might  be  said  that 
he  had  here  touched  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words ;  but  it  only  requires  to  cast  our  eye  over  his  illustra* 
tion  to  be  convinced  of  the  worthlessness^  in  grammatical  studies, 
of  any  but  the  most  well-defined  and  exact  notions.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  example  given  by  M.  Sicard  of  the  use  of  the  relativea, 
together  with  his  mode  of  decomposition  : — 

^  L'astfe  que  nous  admirons  le  plus  est  aussi  celui  qui  nous  eit  le 
plus  utile, 

'  Nous  admirons  le  plus  qu  ; 

Est  cet  astre  est  qu; 

II  nous  est  le  plus  utile/ 

In  this  decomposition  it  is  easy  to  see  which  are  the  words  replaced 
hj  the  two  qu*t*  We  also  see  the  e  of  que  represented  by  est,  and 
the  f  of  qui  by  U, 

The  remaining  words,  of  a  relative  nature,  that  we  possess  io 
English  will  give  little  trouble^  as  they  are  all  immediately  derived 
from  the  pronoun  who,  of  which,  indeed,  the  adverbs  when,  where, 
and  why,  seem  to  be  simply  cases*    It  will  perhaps  illustrate  thk 
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I  wew  of  their  nature  and  derivation,  if  we  give  the  declensions  a 
I. die  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  in  Anglo-Saxon; — 
Relative.  Demonstrative. 


Ahl. 


It  will  readily  be  s 
I  ^^in  Anglo-Saxon,  thai 


v/am  tham  tliam  thsere 

wips  thtes  tliaea.  thaere 

1  from  lliis  table  how  near  then  and  when 
,  hwone)  come  to  the  accusative  niascu- 
I  line  of  tlie  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  respectively.  There 
^  seems  to  be  the  genitive  feminine,  tkare — in  analogy  with  the  Greek 
'  Kav,  which  is  also  of  a  genitive  form,  although  it  is  in  the  mas- 
culine gender.  The  relative  pronoun  has  no  feminine  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  {  but  as  it  is  formed  in  all  existing  inflections  in  exact 
accordance  wiih  the  demonstrative,  the  genitive  feminine,  if  there 
was  one,  would  be  whare,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  source  that 
our  where  is  derived.  fVhy  is  the  ablative  essentially  unaltered  ; 
corresponding  to  which  we  had  formerly  a  (hi;  for/hi  being  of 
ronatant  recurrence  in  old  English  in  the  sense  of  on  that  accimnt. 
There  was  thus  originally  nothing  in  the  word  when  which  conveyed 
the  idea  of  time,  nor  in  where  of  place  ;  but  these  being  the  cases 
of  the  relative  pronoun  by  which  reference  was  made  to  the  time 
when,  or  place  where,  any  action  occurred,  the  usual  tendency  of 
language  to  abbreviation  showed  itself  in  the  omission  of  the  nouns 
Qf  time  and  place.  The  pronouns  when  and  where  would  then 
seem  to  contain  in  themselves  ihe  meaning  of  the  nouns  respectively 
understood  before  them,  aud  would  thus  put  on  their  present 
adverbial  appearance.  In  the  very  expression  we  have  just  used, 
of  '  [he  time  when  any  action  occurredj'  the  meaning  of  when  is 
even  at  this  day  simply  pronominal,  and  we  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  said,  '  the  lime  at  which  any  action  occurred  ;'  and  the 
pronominal  nature  of  these  adverbs  is  still  more  apparent  from  the 
use  of  where  in  composition, — whereby  and  where/ore  meaning 
by  what  and  for  what,  without  even  a  reference  to  the  idea  of 
place.  HTiieh,  in  old  English  wkil/c,  was  originally  tt'ko  like,  and 
was  identical  with  the  Latin  ijualig  (Gothic,  hueleiks),  although  it 
has  in  modern  English,  in  certain  cases,  usurped  the  place  of  the 
simple  pronoun  what.  On  exactly  the  same  plan  are  formed  the 
Scotch  ilk,  the  same,  fiom  it-like,  and  such — Anglo-Saxon,  stvilk — 
—Gothic,  KWa-leikx — from  so-like. 

The  demonstrative  prefix  is  in  general  /,  d,  or  th,  and  ilius  are 
formed,  in  German,  der,  da»,  from  er,  es ;  in  English,  that  from  if : — 
but  sometimes  the  demonstrative  pronoun  has  an  initial  s,  as  in 

the 
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the  Gothic, — «a,  «o,  thataj  Anglo-Saxon^  scy  seo,  thcet.  The  proper 
use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that  seems  to  be  to  single  out 
some  object  in  the  presence  of  the  speaker  which  he  wishes  to 
make  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of 
a  like  nature.  The  simplest  mode  of  doing  this  would  be  by  actu- 
ally pointing  it  out^  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  some  expres- 
sion in  order  to  call  the  hearer's  attention  to  the  action  of  pointing ; 
and  this  expression^  whatever  it  might  be,  would  correspond  in 
construction  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  will  be  evident  that 
such  is  the  office  of  this  pronoun  from  considering  the  case  where 
there  is  no  accompanying  action.  If  there  are  several  books  on  a 
table,  and  I  desire  some  one  to  ^  bring  me  that  book/  without 
making  use  of  any  action,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  know 
which  book  1  want,  or  to  attribute  any  meaning  to  the  word  that* 
It  is  thus  by  the  action  alone  that  we  are  directed  to  the  object 
intended  ;  and  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  can  only  be  to  call  the 
hearer's  attention  to  that  action.  Now  we  have  seen  that  that  is 
composed  of  a  particle  t  or  th  prefixed  to  the  personal  pronoun  it ; 
and  the  latter  word,  meaning  simply  things  the  demand  of  the 
hearer's  attention  must  be  made  by  the  prefix  t,  which  would  thus 
be  the  vestige  of  some  such  imperative  as  look  or  see.  The  latter 
would  agree  very  well  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  se;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  initial  t  in  the,  that,  has  the  same  origin,  since  s  and  t  are 
interchanged  in  innumerable  instances,  as  in  das  and  that,  rsffaotpz 
and  rerra^oi}  av  and  tu^  &c.  8cc. 

In  his  account  of  the  demonstratives^  Grimm  says  that  this 
prefix  in  Latin  exists  only  in  tamy  tantusy  tot,  and  taUs :  he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  is-te,  a  peculiarly  instructive  word ;  as  we  see 
here  that  the  force  of  the  demonstrative  particle  te  resides  in  its 
very  form,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  its  effect  that  it  should 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  From  being  used  to  point 
out  some  object  actually  present,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  employ 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  for  the  purpose  of  defining  and  indi- 
vidualizing any  object  to  which,  though  absent,  it  was  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  person  spoken  to.  In  this  case  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  there  can  be  no  action  by  which  the  individual 
intended  can  be  designated,  some  distinguishing  circumstances 
must  be  mentioned  by  word  of  mouth,  and  then  the  office  of  the 
pronoun  (which  will  now  assume  the  form  of  the  definite  article) 
will  be  to  call  the  hearer's  attention  to  these  circumstances,  the 
mention  of  which  corresponds  to  the  actual  pointing  out  of  a 
present  object.  Thus,  if  1  say,  *  Bring  me  that  book  out  of  the 
library,'  I  must  add  some  circumstances  to  distinguish  the  book  I 
want  from  the  rest,  1  may  thus  say,  *  Bring  me  that  book  in 
scarlet  binding,'  or  ^  Bring  me  the  book  that  is  lyipg  on  its  side,' 

where 


uriiere  the  mention  of  ihe  distiiigtiisliiiig  circumstances  corresponds 
to  the  action  of  pointing ;  and  the  use  of  the  words  that  and  the 
is  merely  to  draw  the  hearer's  attention  to  these  circunistanceB. 
It  is  true  that  in  English  we  have  cUft'ereiit  words — ihat  and  the — 
for  what  we  have  called  the  original  use  of  the  demonstralive  pro- 
noun, and  for  the  definite  article,  but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  modern 
refinement,  as  the  same  word  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
Still  is  by  the  Germans  in  both  senses,  and  our  demonstrative  that 
is  merely  the  neuter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  article  «e.  In  many  cases 
in  English,  and  much  more  so  in  German,  this  pronoun  has  u 
the  place  of  the  relative.     Thus,  instead  of 

'  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  rapidly,' 
we  might  with  equal  propriety  say, 

'  Light  is  a  boiJy  that  moves  rapidly.' 
The  first  of  these  examples  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  elliptic  exprt 
sion  for 

'  Light  is  a  body,  the  particular  body  spoken  of  moTes  rapidly.' 
But  we  render  this  more  emphatically — 

'  Light  is  a  body,  and  that  [body]  '^  (pointing  it  out,  as  it  were,  1 
the  finger  from  among  all  other  bodies)"  moves  rapidly  ;' 
or  elliptically — 

'  Light  is  a  body  lliat  moves  rapidly.' 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  demonstrative  is  so  frequently  used  i 

The  adverbs  then  and  there  answer  so  exactly  to  their  correla- 
tives when,  where,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  anything  of 
them  here.  The  particle  than,  however,  has  in  English  no  corre- 
sponding relative,  and  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  partake  so  strongly 
of  a  comparative  sense,  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing 
it  to  be  merely  u  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  iJie.  Grimm 
says — 

'  The  accusative  nature  of  the  Gothic  particle  than  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  Latin  turn  (as  eum,  ilium)  and  tunc  (for  tum-c — Gothic  tban- 
uh),  The  parlicJe  than  is,  indeed,  not  confounded  with  tbe  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  thana  (eum),  although  even  here  the  a  is  omitted  in 
one  passage  (Mark.  15,  44).  On  the  other  hand,  the  a  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  adverb  in  composition  in  tliawt-mau,  ihana-ieilha,  and  1 
think  it  is  clear  that  than  arises  out  of  thana.  The  Gothic  than  sig- 
nifies  rore,  then — sometimes  it  has  the  abstract  sense  of  ow,  igiliir,  of 
yop,  still  more  commonly  of  £«,  i«ro.  The  suffix  uA  (corresponding 
to  the  Latin  t)  does  not  alter  these  meanings;  thanuk  and  than,  as 
turn  and  tunc,  being  of  like  import,  except  that  IhanuJi  generally  occurs 
at  the  beginning,  than  in  tbe  middle,  of  a  sentence.  In  old  high 
German  the  corresponding  particle  danne,  besides  these  meanings, 
alio  expresses  quant  after  a  comparative.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  accu- 
sative 
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satire  is  thohe^  the  particle  thon  or  thanne :  ikon  corresponding  to  the 
Gothic  thauy  thowne  to  than-uh^  thon  and  thanne  signify  tum^  tunc^-^ 
seldomer  dunii  quando^ — but  thonne  alone  is  used  to  express  quam  after 
a  comparative/  (III.  165.) 

Thus,  iu  atiy  comparison,  such  as  '  Richard  is  wiser  than  John/ 
we  are  compelled,  by  the  derivation  of  the  word  than,  to  attribute 
to  it  the  meaning  of  that  only ;  and  the  sentence  might  as  well  be 
expressed  (as  it  is  iu  French)  *  Richard  is  wiser  tliat  John.'  The 
parts  of  grammar  are  so  closely  interwoven  together,  that  it  is  im-» 
possible  to  explain  the  force  of  the  word  ttian  in  this  situation^ 
without  some  previous  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  compara-« 
tive  degree  iu  adjectives.  In  this  pursuit  we  may  derive  a  useful 
hint  from  the  Chmese^  a  language  so  rude  that  it  has  not  arrived 
at  the  use  of  a  single  inflection ;  but  wherein  all  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  iu  other  languages  effected  by  this  means,  take 
place  by  means  of  separate  words-^HSO  that  even  the  plural 
number  in  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  the  word  men  to  the  sin- 
gular. This  is  probably  the  state  in  which  all  languages  ori- 
ginally were,  and  all  inflections  must  have  taken  their  rise  from 
some  such  auxiliary  words*  Now  as  the  fundamental  idea  repre-* 
sented  by  the  original  foriti  of  a  word  is  always  present  in  each 
of  its  inflected  forms>  it  is  clear  that  what  we  have  called 
the  modification  caused  by  any  inflexion  must  in  reality  be  the 
addition  of  a  dew  idea,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  discover ;  and  in  this  investigation  it  will  ob-* 
viously  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  usj  if  we  can  find  a  language 
where  a  corresponding  effect  is  produced  by  an  auxiliary  word,  as 
we  shall  then  have  two  distinct  ideas  into  which  the  modified  idea 
represented  by  the  inflected  word  may  be  divided.  Now  in  Chi- 
nese^ we  are  told  that  the  character  ko  or  kwo,  to  pass  beyond,  is 
generally  Used  to  express  the  comparative  degree  in  adjectives. 

Thiis^  Hon  yoong  kwogno  is,  in  that  language,  '  He  is  more  vehe- 

ment  than  1/  literally,  ^  He  is  vehement  beyond  me/  On  com- 
paring this  mode  of  expressing  the  comparative  degree  with  our 
own«  we  shall  find  that  the  syllable  er^  ter,  or  iht^^  by  the  addition 
of  which  to  the  simple  adjective  we  form  our  comparative,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  excess^  and  thus  the  word  wiser  represents  two 
ideas,  that  oitrndomp  and  that  of  excess.  Now>  every  comparison 
of  two  things  necessarily  includes  the  supposition,  that  they  both 
possess  in  some  degree  the  quality  with  respect  to  which  they  are 
compared,  and  a  judgment  is  then  pronounced,  that  the  degree 
in  which  one  of  the  objects  compared  possesses  it,  exceeds  that  of 
the  other.  Thus,  in  the  example  above  given— ^^  Richard  is  wiser 
than  Johti'<^we  may  supply  ^e  assertion  that  John  is  wise  to  » 

certain 
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certain  degree,  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage  will  be — '  John 
is  wise  to  a  certain  degree :  Ricliard  is  wise  beyond  that  de- 
gree's—or, perhaps — '  John  is  wise  :  Richard  is  wise  beyond  tliat 
man.' — It  is  probable  that  lliis  is  nearly  the  form  in  which  the  com- 
parison was  originally  expressed  ;  subsequently  the  adjective  coa- 
lesced wilb  the  word  corresponding  to  beyond,  by  which  the  idea  of 
excess  was  conveyed,  the  noun  man  was  omitted  as  unnecessary; 
and  in  process  of  lime,  as  the  force  of  ihe  comparative  particle  er 
became  gradually  obscure,  the  pronoun  than  would  put  on  an  ad- 
verbial appearance,  and  would  thus  retain  its  accusative  form  after 
this  inflection  was  lost  from  the  living  pronoun.  In  common 
speech  we  still  see  the  traces  of  the  ellipse  above  supplied. 
Speaking  familiarly,  we  say  '  Richard  is  wiser  than  John  w,' 
meaning  '  fhan  John  is  wise.' 

The  only  other  instance  in  which  we  use  the  word  flian 
is  after  ofker,  and  this  seems  to  corroborate  Grimm's  assertion 
(III.  6^0),  that  this  latter  word  is  of  the  comparative  form. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  other  is  second,  which  it 
still  retains  in  the  expression  '  every  other,'  'every  other  day' 
meaning  every  second  day.  Grimm  says,  '  it  is  evident  thai 
the  ikar,  dar,  ther,  (Gothic)  anthar,  (old  high  German)  andar, 
(Anglo-Saxon)  other,  is  comparative,  and  identical  with  ihe  tar  of 
the  older  tongues  ;'~but  he  gives  very  vague  hints  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  be  reconciled  to  a  compa- 
rative form.  However,  if  we  suppose  the  root  of  the  word  anthar, 
other,  to  be  (as  appears  really  the  case)  the  cardinal  number  one — 
and  attribute  to  the  syllable  ther,  the  meaning  we  have  above 
shown  to  belong,  in  general,  to  the  comparative  er  or  ther — the 
result  will  represent,  with  equal  truth,  the  ordinal  second,  or  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word  o/fier.  According  to  this  view,  a 
second  man,  or  an  other  man  is  one-beyond,  or  one-besides  the 
man  first- mentioned,  or  besides  those  mentioned.  We  should, 
therefore,  analyze  the  following  sentence  in  this  manner  : —  ~~ 


No  other  than  Achillea  would  hai 


behaved  with  such  cruelty. 

'  one  besides  that  (man)  wouU 


k. 


Achilles  behaved  with  cruelty  ;  no 
have  behaved  with  such. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  Comparison  is  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  well  wortliy  of  attention  ;  but  the  remainder  does  not  fa 
within  the  immediate  scope  of  these  observations,  which  we  canm 
conclude  belter  than  in  the  words  of  our  autlior's  preface:— 

'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  our  views  will  prove  correct,  but 
the  very  means  taken  to  prove  their  errors,  new  paths  will  he  disco- 
vered to  the  Inilh,  the  only  aim  of  upright  lahours,  and  the  only  result 
which^will  long  stand  the  test  of  criucism.     What  was  most  ditficult  to 
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lis  will  appear  child's  play  to  our  posterity,  who  will  then  apply  them- 
selves to  new  modes  of  analysis  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  and  will 
meet  with  difficulties  where  we  thought  all  smoothed  down.' 


Art.  VIII. — The  Duchess  of  Bern  in  La  Vendee;  comprising 
a  Narrative  of  her  Adventures^  with  her  Private  Papers  arid 
Secret  Correspondence.  By  General  Dermoncourt,  who  arre  sled 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Nantes.     London.     8vo.     1833. 

*  T  A  Vendue  et  Madame,'  of  which  this  is  the  version, 
-L^  appears  to  us  a  very  amusing,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
curious  publication.  The  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri's  mad 
crusade  in  France  is  here  related  by  one  of  her  enemies — by  the 
very  officer  who  arrested  her,  and  who  was  moreover  remarkable 
for  the  activity  and  severity  with  which  he  crushed  the  insurrection 
of  her  followers  ;  yet  the  narrative  is,  on  the  whole,  so  favourable 
to  the  Duchess,  that  one  loses  sight  of  the  degrading  catastrophe 
in  which  the  affair  ended  ;  and  the  frailty  of  the  mere  woman  is 
forgotten  in  the  indefatigable  constancy,  the  spritely  courage, 
the  generous  fidelity  to  her  friends,  and  the  noble  self-devotion  of 
this — as  in  this  work  she  appears — extraordinary  heroine.  The 
adventures  of  Charles  II.,  or  of  Charles  Edward,  are  not  so  ro- 
mantic ;  nor  were  either  of  them  called  upon  for  so  much  per- 
sonal exertion  of  body  or  mind  as  the  Duchess.  There  are  scenes 
in  this  strange  drama  as  romantic  and  as  heart-stirring  as  any 
in  Waverley,  and  they  are  sketched  with  a  simplicity  and  force 
which  occasionally  remind  us  of — because  they  are  evidently  copied 
from — the  author  of  Waverley  himself.  We  know  not  whether 
the  General  has  employed  the  help  of  another  pen — we  have  been 
told  that  he  has  only  furnished  his  notes  to  a  more  experienced 
writer.  Very  likely.  Who  ever  disputed  the  authenticity  of  Cap- 
tain Crichton's  Memoirs  because  it  is  known  that  Swift  held  the 
pen  ?  How  many  people  can  tell  a  story  vividly  and  powerfully, 
for  one  that  can  write  it  down  without  getting  chilled  and  cramped ! 
The  old  Captain  could  talk  at  his  ease  to  the  Dean  across  his  own 
fireside ;  but  had  he  undertaken  to  tvrite  himself,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  had  a  dry  skeleton  before  us,  in  place  of  the  vigorous 
barbarian  that  Swift's  masterly  little  tract  exhibits.  We  can  easily 
suppose  that  the  present  work  may  have  been  got  up  much  in  the 
same  style.  The  account  General  Dermoncourt  gives  of  him- 
self would  not  lead  one  to  suspect  him  of  being  of  a  literary  turn, 
and  certainly  the  literary  portion  of  the  work  is  very  well  done — 
too  well,  we  think,  to  be  altogether  the  production  of  a  vieille 
moustache  de  la  RevQlulion,  But  the  facts  are  universally  admitted 

to 
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to  be  correct ;  and  the  sentiments,  whether  traced  iu  all  their 
detail  by  his  own  hand  or  not,  are  at  least  adopted  by  him,  and 
they  do  honour  both  to  his  heart  and  his  head.  General  Dermoii' 
court  exhibits,  in  this  work,  at  least,  a  rare  instance  of  the  union 
of  ultra-radical  principles  with  a  kind  disposition — of  a  certain 
ferocity  in  the  contest  with  an  indulgent  and  gallant  good-nature 
after  it.  We  presume  his  book  must  be  essentially  true,  because 
(ta  tendency  is  certainly  favourable  to  his  opponents,  and  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  elegant  pen  could 
have  produced  anything  so  likely  to  re-elevate  the  character  of 
the  Duchess  of  Beni  in  France,  or  even  in  Europe,  as  ibis  unpre- 
tending, but  forcible  panegyric,  from  the  lips  of  her  captor !  His 
description  of  himself  will  not  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  any 
^artinlity  in  favour  of  the  Duchess  or  her  cause. 

'  I  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  military  sub-division  at 
Nantes.  At  my  time  of  life,  when  a  man  may  speak  of  himself  with 
the  same  freedom  he  would  use  in  speaking  of  another,  1  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  my  appointment  waa  a  proof  that  ministerB  would 
no  longer  trifle  with  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee.  Forty-four  years' 
service  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  America,  and  in  Africa — ttiegiaut  battles 
in  which  I  have  shared,  and  compared  with  which  our  battles  of  the 
present  day  are  mere  skirmishes,  have  made  me  careless  of  life,  and 
the  sword  fit  lightly  to  my  hand.  Moreover,  my  disgrace  under  the 
Restoration,  during  the  existence  of  which  I  would  not  re-enter  the 
service — the  active  part  I  took  in  the  conspiracy  of  Belfort,  in  which 
I  was  near  losing  my  head — and  the  promptitude  with  which  I  offered 
my  services  to  the  provisional  government  of  July  1830,  constituted 
a  sure  moral  pledge  to  the  government  of  the  zeal  with  which  / 
woutii  smiie  the  Ckouans.  I  accordingly  took  my  departure  for 
Nantes,' — pp.  18,  10. 

We  shall  not  follow  hini  through  the  able  and  interesting  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  Vendean  war  in  general,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular measures  with  which  he  endeavouied  at  first  to  repress,  and, 
when  it  had  broken  out,  to  crush  the  insurrection.  Our  limits 
will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Duchess's  per- 
sonal adventures ;  but  we  must  make  one  exception  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Vendean  mode  of  warfare — not  merely  on  account  of 
the  merit  of  the  description,  though  that  is  considerable,  but  as  a 
proof  that  nature  is  nature  in  the  Boccage  as  in  the  Highiands. 
We  believe  the  following  description  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  as 
regards  La  Vendue ;  but  there  is  in  the  style  of  the  narrative  some- 
thing that  persuades  us  that  the  person  who  wrote  it  was  familiar 
with  ihe  two  celebrated  ambush  scenes  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  Waverley  : — 

'  As  for  the  army  which  you  expect  every  instant  to  encounter,  1 
vanishes  like  smoke,  for  in  truth  it  has  no  existence. 
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*  When  a  day  is  fixed  on  to  strike  a  blow — at  daybreak  or  even 
during  the  night,  the  tocsin  is  sounded  in  the  village  designated  as 
the  point  of  union.  The  neighbouring  villages  reply  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  villagers  quit  their  cottages  if  it  be  in  the  night,  or 
their  ploughs  if  in  the  day,  throwing  upon  their  shoulder  the  gun 
which  they  scarcely  ever  quit.  Having  stuffed  their  belt  with  car- 
tridges, they  tie  their  handkerchief  round  a  broad-brimmed  hat  which 
shades  their  sun-burnt  countenance ;  stop  at  their  church  to  utter  a 
short  prayer  ;  then,  inspired  with  a  two-fold  faith,  in  God  and  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  they  wend  their  way  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  common  centre.  Their  chiefs  soon  arrive,  who  acquaint 
them  with  the  cause  of  their  being  assembled  ;  and  if  the  object  be  to 
attack  some  patriot  column,  these  chiefs  state  the  road  which  the 
column  will  pursue,  and  the  hour  it  will  pass.  Then,  when  this  in- 
formation is  well  understood  by  all,  the  chief  in  command  gives  them 
the  plan  of  the  battle  in  the  following  words  : — **  Evarpillez  vous^  mes 
garsT*  ("  Scatter  yourselves,  my  boys  T')  Immediately  each  breaks, 
not  from  the  ranks,  but  from  the  group,  marches  off  his  own  way, 
proceeds  onward  with  precaution  and  in  silence,  and  in  a  short 
time  every  tree,  every  bush,  every  tuft  of  furze  bordering  either  side 
of  the  high  road,  conceals  a  peasant  with  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  sup- 
porting himself  with  the  other,  crouched  like  a  wild  beast,  without 
motion  and  scarcely  breathing. 

*  Meanwhile,  the  patriot  column,  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  some 
unknown  danger,  advances  towards  the  defile,  preceded  by  scouts, 
who  pass  without  seeing,  touch  without  feeling,  and  are  allowed  to  go 
by  scathless.  But  the  moment  the  detachment  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  pass,  jammed  in  between  two  sloping  banks,  as  if  it  were  in  an 
immense  rut,  and  unable  to  deploy  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
a  cry — sometimes  an  imitation  of  that  of  an  owl — issues  from  one 
extremity,  and  is  repeated  along  the  whole  line  of  ambuscade.  This 
indicates  that  each  is  at  his  post.  A  human  cry  succeeds,  one  of  war 
and  of  death.  In  an  instant  each  bush,  each  tuft  of  furze,  glares  with 
a  sudden  flash,  and  a  shower  of  balls  strike  whole  file^  of  soldiers  to 
the  earth,  without  their  being  able  to  perceive  the  enemies  who 
slaughter  them.  The  dead  and  wounded  lie  piled  upon  each  other 
on  the  road  ;  and  if  the  column  is  not  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
voices  of  the  officers  are  heard  above  the  firing — if,  in  short,  the  troops 
attempt  to  grapple  body  to  body  with  their  assailants,  who  strike 
without  showing  themselves — if  they  climb  tlie  slope  like  a  glacis,  and 
scale  the  hedge  like  a  wall,  the  peasants  have  already  had  time  to 
retire  behind  a  second  inclosure,  whence  the  invisible  firing  recom^ 
mences  as  murderous  as  before.  Should  this  second  hedge  be  stormed 
in  the  same  manner,  ten^  twenty,  nay  a  hundred  similar  intrench* 
ments  offer  successive  shelters  to  this  destructive  retreat:  for  th« 
country  is  thus  divided  for  the  security  of  the  children  of  the  soil, 
which  seems  to  show  a  maternal  solicitude  for  their  preservation,  by- 
offering  them  a  shelter  everywhere,  and  their  enemies  everywhere  a 
grave.'— p.  29-33.  But 
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Bui  we  must  return  to  ilie  Duchess.  On  the  29lh  May,  1832, 
she  arrived,  in  the  Ciirlo  Alberto  steamer,  ofT  Marseilles.  It  had 
been  previously  arranged  lliat  on  that  night  an  iiisuri'eetioiiary 
movement  vas  to  be  made  in  that  city.  It  blew  hard — the  sen 
was  high — an  attempt  to  land  on  the  coast  would  expose  the  vessel 
to  great  danger,  The  captain  nevertheless  offered  to  run  the  risk ; 
but  this  the  Duchess  would  by  no  means  hear  of — she  would 
risk  as  little  as  possible  any  one  but  herself — and  insisled  that 
a  boat  might  be  lowered  down,  in  which  she  alone  would  at- 
tempt a  landing.  For  a  considerable  time  the  captain  refused 
to  comply — he  remonstrated  ou  the  great  personal  danger — 
'  but  it  is,'  says  General  Dermoncourt,  '  a  peculiarity  in  the 
Duchess's  character  to  adhere  more  strongly  to  her  resolutions 
when  any  opposition  is  offered  to  them.'  She  moreover  gave 
reasons  for  her  deleiminalion,  which  she  considered  as  'sacred.'  f 
She  had  herself  tixed  the  hour  for  the  insurrection,  and  she  would 
not  be  deterred,  by  any  personal  danger,  from  being  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  and  hour  to  share  that  of  the  friends  and  followers 
of  her  son.  The  captain  was  forced  to  submit — the  boat  was  low- 
ered— the  Duchess,  with  M,  de  Mfenars  and  General  de  Bour- 
mont,  entered  it. 

'  It  was  by  a  miracle  that  so  alight  a  vessel  was  able,  during  thresj 
hours,  to  resist  so  heavy  a  sea.     The  Duchess,  on  this  occasii 
what  she  always  is  in  real  danger — calm,  and  almost  gay. 
one  of  those  frail,  delicate  beings  whom  a  breath  would  be  supposed 
to  have  power  to  bend,  and  yet  who  only  enjoy  existence  with  a  tem- 
pest either  over  their  head  or  in  their  bosom.'— pp.  GS,  69. 

At  length  the  three  adventurous  passengers  landed  on  the  coast 
as  evening  had  set  in.  Not  daring  to  enter  any  house,  they  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night  where  they  were.  The  Duchess,  having 
wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak,  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  rocl^ 
and  fell  asleep,  while  M.  de  M^narsand  General  Bourniont  kept  I 
watch  over  her  till  daylight.  1 

The  first  glance  which  the  twilight  had  allowed  them  to  cast 
upon  the  city,  satisfied  the  Duchess  of  Berri  that  her  instructions 
had  been  followed.     The  while  flag  had  replaced  the  tricolor  upon 
tlie  church  of  St.  Laurent,  and  the  alarm-bell,  whose  deep  tones 
escaped  from  the  old  church,  vibrated  through  the  air.     At  eight  J 
o'clock  they  heard  the  drums  beating  to  arms  in  every  part  of  ihtft 
city.     This  continued  till  eleven,  wilhout  any  report  of  tire-armsl 
being   mingled  with  it;  then  all  was   again  silent:  but  the  ilul 
omened  tricolored  fiag  had  ah^ady  resumed  its  place  on  the  towerl 
of  St.  Laurent.     It  required  almost   the  exertion  of  the  manual  f 
strength  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  prevent  the  Duchess  from  entering  I 
Marseilles,     'i'hey.  however,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  1 
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wait  some  short  time  longer,  and  to  take  shelter  in  a  charcoal- 
burner's  hut,  while  Bourmont  should  go  to  the  town  for  intelli- 
gence :  that  intelligence  was  disastrous — the  insurrection  had  been 
entirely  and  completely  suppressed — the  steamer  had  been  driven 
from  the  neighbourhood  by  a  tricolor  frigate.  The  Duchess  had 
then  a  choice  of  only  two  alternatives — either  to  escape  towards 
the  Alps  and  into  Piedmont ;  or,  turning  westward,  to  cross  the 
whole  breadth  of  France,  and  take  shelter  in  La  Vendee.  This 
latter  plan,  though  the  most  dangerous  in  its  execution^  had,  at 
least,  a  chance  of  success  in  its  result,  and  was,  therefore,  chosen 
by  the  Duchess.  She  declared,  that  since  she  had  entered  France, 
she  would  not  leave  it ;  and,  with  the  rapidity  always  attendant 
upon  her  resolves,  gave  orders  for  immediate  departure. 

This  statement  a  little  diminishes  the  appearance  of  rashness 
and  folly  which  the  attempt  in  La  Vendee  has  hitherto  worn. 
It  seems  that  it  was  not  premeditated,  and  that  the  Duchess  was 
driven  thither  from  what  she  thought  necessity^  and  not  from  choice. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  she  was  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  make  the  first  stage 
as  long  as  possible.  They  had  neither  horse,  nor  mule,  nor 
carriage ;  but  the  Duchess  declared  that  she  was  a  very  good 
walker ;  and  the  owner  of  the  hut  having  offered  his  services 
as  a  guide,  the  little  party  left  the  sea-shore.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  they  could  distinguish  Marseilles  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay,  only  by  its  numerous  lights,  which  twinkled 
like  stars.  Now  and  then  a  murmur  arose  from  the  agitated  town, 
and  the  Duchess  would  turn  round,  cast  another  parting  glance 
towards  the  city  of  her  lost  hopes,  and  again  resume  her  journey 
with  a  sigh.  These  symptoms  of  regret  did  not,  however,  last 
long ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  lost  sight  of  Marseilles  than  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  disappointment,  and  to  think  of  no- 
thing but  making  her  way,  the  difficulties  and  ruggedness  of  which 
increased  with  every  step  of  her  progress.  The  night  was  so  dark, 
that  the  travellers  could  with  difficulty  see  where  they  placed  their 
feet ;  and  in  this  way  they  walked  on  during  five  consecutive  hours. 
The  guide  then  stopped,  and  at  length  confessed  that  he  had  lost 
his  way.  The  Duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  tired  that  she 
could  walk  no  farther.  The  preceding  night  had,  however,  sea- 
soned her  to  the  life  of  biipuac  she  was  about  to  pursue ; 
she  wrapped  herself  in  her  warm  cloak,  laid  her  head  upon 
a  portmanteau  for  a  pillow,  and  was  soon  as  fast  asleep  as  if  she 
had  been  in  her  bed  at  the  Tuileries.  Her  companions  again  kept 
watch  over  her. 

Now  occurred  an  incident  which  is,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
much  more  like  romance  than  real  life  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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At  dawn  of  day  the  Duchess  awoke,  and,  perceiving  o.  couutr^^ 
seat  at  a  little  distance,  asked  to  whom  it  belonged.  "  To  a  furious  > 
republican,''  the  guide  answered ;  "  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  Mayor  of 
the  commune  of  C  *  *  *."  "  Very  well."  replied  the  princess,  "  con- 
duct me  thither."  Her  companions  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 
"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  (turning  towards  them,  and  without  giving 
them  time  to  speak,)  in  the  tone  of  voice  which  she  always  assumes 
when  her  determination  is  irrevocable,  "  the  moment  is  come  when  we 
must  part.  There  is  less  danger  for  ua  separately  than  if  we  remained 
together.  Monsieur  de  Bourmont,  you  shall  receive  my  orders  at 
Nantes;  proceed  thither,  and  wait  there  for  me.  Monsieur  de  MiSnars, 
doyou  reach  Montpeilier;  there  I  will  let  you  know  where  1  am.  Adieu, 
gentlemen  ;  1  wish  you  a  safe  journey,  and  may  God  be  with  you  !" 
So  saying,  she  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  took  leave  of  them. 
They  both  withdrew,  well  knowing  that  remonstrance  would  be  vain. 
The  Duchess,  on  finding  herself  alone,  repeated  her  order  to  the  guide 
to  conduct  her  to  the  house  of  the  mayor.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  in  the  mayor's  drawing-room,  and  notice  was  given  to  the 
master  of  the  house  that  a  lady  wanted  to  speak  to  him  in  private. 
He  made  hia  appearance  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  Duchess  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you  are  a  republican,  I 
know ;  but  no  political  opinions  can  be  applied  to  a  proscribed  fugitive. 
I  am  the  Duchess  of  Berri, — and  1  am  come  to  ask  you  for  an  asylum." 
"  My  house  is  at  your  service.  Madam.'' — "  Your  office  enables  you 
to  provide  me  witii  a  passport,  and  I  have  depended  on  your  getting 
one  for  me." — "  I  will  procure  you  one."  "  I  must  to-morrow  pro- 
ceed to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpeilier;  will  you  afford  me  the 
means  of  doing  bo  ?'' — "  I  will  myself  conduct  you  thilher." — "  Now, 
Sir.''  continued  the  Duchess,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  order  k 
bed  to  be  got  ready  for  me,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  Duchess  of 
Eerri  can  sleep  soundly,  even  under  the  roof  of  a  republican."  Next 
evening  the  Duchess  was  at  Montpeilier ;  she  had  travelled  thither 
in  the  mayor's  char-a-banc,  seated  by  his  side.' — p.  60-83. 

This  bold  step,  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess,  was  not  a  ibought- 
less  and  desperate  audacity.  It  appears  lo  us  to  show  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  bbe  no 
doubt  dismissed  her  attendants,  because,  although  she  might  hope 
that  the  mayor's  gallantry  would  not  refuse  protection  to  a  solitary 
and  fugitive  female,  the  case  would  become  very  different  when 
combined  with  that  of  the  two  men.  We  notice  this,  because  it 
is  a  proof  (nor  is  it  a  solitary  one)  of  a  considerate  and  calculating 
mind,  which  other  circumstances  of  her  conduct  would  not  have 
led  us  to  expect. 

At  Monlpellier  she  was  rejoined  by  M,  de  M^nars,  with 
whom  and  a  Marquis  de  Li  ,  she  travelled  with  passports 

under  lictilious  uaniea,   to  La  Vendue,  whicb  she  reached  on  the 
IBlh  May.     There  she  determined,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from 
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the  Vendean  leaders,  as  well  as  her  own  privy-council,  to  raise  the 
country.     This  wild  project  was  communicated  to  the  royalist  party 
in  Paris,  who  immediately  despatched  M.  Berryer,  the  celebrated 
advocate  and  deputy,  to  dissuade  her  from  so  desperate  an   at- 
tempt.    MM.  de  Chateaubriand  and  Fitzjames  were  too  much 
watched  to  be  able  to  attempt  a  mission,  which  M.  Berryer  under- 
took, on  the  pretence  of  having  a  cause  to  plead  at  the  assizes  of 
l^antes.     The  account  of  M.  Berryer*s  journey  from  Nantes  to 
the  Duchess's  hiding-place  is  really  like  a  chapter  of  Rob  Roy, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  extract.     He  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Duchess  to  recall  the  order  she  had  given  for  the  insurrection,  an4 
to  consent  to  leave  France ;  but,  unhappily,  he  had  scarcely  parted 
from  her,  when  her  bold  and  impatient  disposition  resumed  the  mas- 
tery, and  she  repeated  the  fatal  order,  and  it  was  obeyed.   And  here 
we  must  pause  a  moment  to  admire  the  fidelity,  and  to  blame  the 
imprudence,  of  these  noble  Vendeans — noble  in  all  ranks,  from  the 
chaumiere  to  the  chateau.     They  all,  even  to  the  rudest  peasant, 
saw  the  folly — the  utter  hopelessness— of  such  an  attempt ;  yet 
they   felt  the   point  of  honour   so   strongly,    that  they  obeyed. 
The  gentlemen,  indeed,  in  general,  mixed  consideration  and  hu- 
manity towards  others  with  their  own  self-devotion ;  and  while  thej 
were  ready  to  risk  their  own  persons,  they  were  not  anxious  to 
bring  their  poor  peasants  into  so  serious  and  so  useless  a  danger-— 
they  exposed  themselves,  but  they  repressed  the  general  insurrec- 
tion.    But  we  really  think  these  gentlemen  pushed  their  principle 
of  fidelity  too  far.     They  should  not  have  obeyed  the  summons  to 
so  important  an  undertaking  of  a  single  woman — ^young,  giddy, 
ignorant — without    responsible    advisers — disapproved    by   every 
cooler  judgment,  and  having  no  kind  of  authority  for  the  govern- 
ment which  she  affected  to  exercise.     Such  mistimed  courage- 
such  extravagant  self-devotion — such  a  prostration  of  common  sense 
and  judgment  before  a  vague  and  irregular  impulse  of  feeling,  may 
be  amiable,  may  be  admirable  in  the  individuals,  but  it  is  fatal  to  a 
cause  and  ruinous  to  a  country ;  and  we  confess  that  our  personal 
admiration  of  those  gallant  men  is  painfully  impaired  by  the  re- 
collection of  all  the  blood  and  all  the  misery  that  their  blind  obe- 
dience to  an  insane  summons  has  cost  their  unhappy  country. 
Let  us  select  one  scene  of  the  contest  which  followed  the  Duchess's 
signal : — 

*  A  meeting  of  Chouans  had  been  appointed  for  the  6th,  at  thf 
chateau  of  La  Penissierede  la  Cour,  situated  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Clisson.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  forty-five  Chouans  were  as- 
sembled at  the  place  appointed.  They  were  all  young  men  of  family, 
and  were  commanded  by  two  brothers,  ex-officers  in  the  royal  guard. 
They  had  with  them  two  peasants,  who,  having  learnt  at  Nantes  to 
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play  upon  the  light-infantry  bugle,  conatiluted  their  band  of  military 
music.  The  commander  of  the  29th  regiment  being  informed  of  this 
meeting,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  forty-five  voltigeurs  and  two 
gendarmes,  and  proceeded  to  the  chateau  of  La  Peoissiere.  On 
reaching  it,  he  found  that  his  detachment  was  not  sufficiently  nu- 
meroua  to  invest  the  habitation,  which  was  defended  hy  a  wall  form- 
ing the  enclosure  of  a  park.  A  gendarme  was  therefore  despatched 
for  reinforcements,  and  ninety  men  arrived,  who  were  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  forty  more,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Saoeo.  He 
now  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made.  After  a  short  defence  the  external 
wall  was  abandoned,  and  the  Chouane  retreated  into  the  house,  where 
they  barricaded  all  the  doors.  They  then  stationed  their  forces  in  the 
ground-floor  and  the  first- floor,  placing  on  either  floor  a  peasant  with 
his  bugle,  who  did  not  cease  playing  during  the  whole  action ;  and 
from  the  windows  they  opened  a  fire,  which  was  well  sustained  and 
very  ably  directed.  Twice  did  the  soldiers  advance  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  house,  and  as  often  were  they  repulsed. 

'  The  commander  ordered  a  third  attack  ;  and  whilst  preparations 
were  making  for  it,  four  soldiers,  aided  by  a  mason,  advanced  towards 
the  gable-end,  which  had  no  opening  into  the  garden,  and  the  approach 
to  which  could  not,  therefore,  be  defended,  Having  placed  a  ladder 
against  it,  these  assailants  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  made  an 
openingithrewlightedcomhustiblesintothegarrets,  and  then  withdrew. 
In  an  instant  a  column  of  smoke  burst  from  the  roof,  through  which 
the  fire  soon  made  its  \i'ay.  The  soldiers  now  uttered  loud  shouts  of 
triumph,  and  again  marched  towards  the  little  citadel,  which  seemed 
to  have  a  standard  of  flame  planted  upon  its  summit.  The  besieged 
had  perceived  the  fire,  but  had  not  time  to  extinguish  it ;  and,  as  fire 
has  always  a  tendency  to  ascend,  they  hoped  that  when  the  roof  was 
destroyed,  it  would  naturally  be  estinguished  for  want  of  something 
to  feed  it.  They  therefore  replied  to  the  shouts  of  our  soldiers  with  a 
Tolley  of  musketry,  as  well  sustained  as  the  former  ;  and,  during  the 
whole  time  it  lasted,  the  bugles  continued  playing  warlike  flourishes. 

'  At  this  juncture,  the  chef-de-bataillon  of  the  29th  arrived  with  a 
few  more  men.  {.Tkey  were  already  four  times  the  number  of  llie 
besieged.)  He  immediately  ordered  the  charge  to  be  beat,  and  the 
men,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  rushed  towards  the  chateau.  This 
time  they  reached  the  doors  of  the  building,  and  the  sappers  and 
miners  prepared  to  break  them  open.  The  officers  commanding  the 
Chouans  directed  those  stationed  on  the  ground-floor  to  ascend  to  the 
story  above  it.  This  order  was  immediately  obeyed  ;  and,  whilst  the 
sappers  were  breaking  open  the  doors,  half  of  the  besieged  continued 
to  fire  at  their  assailants,  whilst  the  other  half  occupied  themselves  in 
making  holes  through  the  floor,  so  that  the  moment  the  soldiers  en- 
tered tbey  were  received  with  a  volley  muzzle-to,  fired  through  the 
intervals  between  the  beams  and  rafters.  The  assailants  were  forced 
to  retreat,  and  the  Chouans  hailed  this  event  wilh  their  screeching 
toglei  and  loud  criea  of  "  Vive  Henri  V. ,'" 
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*  The  chef-de-bataillon  now  directed  that  the  ground- floor  should  be 
set  on  fire  in  the  same  manner  as  the  garrets  had  been.  Accordingly 
the  men  advanced  with  lighted  torches  and  dry  wood,  all  of  which 
they  threw  into  the  house  through' the  windows,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  Chouans  had  fire  at  their  feet  as  well  as  over  their  heads.  It 
seemed  therefore  impossible  for  them  to  escape  death  ;  and  the  firing 
which  they  kept  up,  and  which  had  not  intermitted  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, appeared  to  be  the  last  act  of  vengeance  of  resolute  men  driven 
to  desperation.  And  in  truth  their  situation  was  dreadful.  The  fire 
soon  reached  the  beams,  and  the  rooms  were  filled  with  smoke,  which 
escaped  through  the  windows.  The  garrison  had  therefore  nothing 
left  but  the  choice  of  three  modes  of  quitting  life ;  to  be  burned  to 
death,  suffocated  by  smoke,  or  massacred  by  our  soldiers. 

*  The  commanders  of  the  rebels  adopted  a  desperate  course  :  they 
resolved  to  make  a  sortie.  But,  to  give  it  the  least  chance  of  success, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  protected  by  a  fire  of  musketry  which 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  our  soldiers ;  they  therefore  asked  who 
among  them  would  volunteer  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  safety  of 
their  comrades.  Eight  offered  their  services.  The*  little  band  was 
therefore  divided  into  two  platoons.  Thirty-five  men  and  one  bugle- 
player  were  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  other  extremity  of  the 
park,  enclosed  only  with  a  hedge ;  and  the  eight  others,  with  the  re- 
maining bugle-player,  were  to  protect  the  attempt.  The  two  brothers 
(the  officers  of  the  late  guard)  embraced  each  other,  for  they  were  to 
separate;  one  had  volunteered  to  command  the  garrison  that  re- 
mained, the  other  led  the  sortie. 

*  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  and  whilst  those  who  re- 
mained continued,  by  running  from  window  to  window,  to  keep  up  a 
tolerably  brisk  fire,  the  others  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
side  attacked ;  and  on  a  passage  sufficiently  lafge  being  opened  they 
came  forth  in  good  order,  the  bugle  at  their  head,  marching  in  double 
quick  time  towards  the  extremity  of  the  park  which  was  bounded  by 
a  hedge.  Their  retreat  brought  upon  them  a  discharge  of  musketry 
which  killed  two;  A  third,  being  mortally  wounded,  expired  near  the 
hedge.  The  bugle-player  at  the  head  of  the  little  band  received /Aree 
balls  in  his  body,  and  still  continued  to  play*  It  is  a  pity  that  I  dare 
not  publish  the  names  of  such  men. 

*  Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  the  eight  volunteers  who  remained 
in  the  house  had  become  more  and  more  dangerous.  The  burning 
rafters  cracked  and  seemed  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  weight ; 
they  therefore  retired  into  a  species  of  recess  formed  by  the  wall, 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  there  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  they 
had  scarcely  reached  it  when  the  floor  fell  in  with  a.  dreadful  crash. 
The  soldiers  again  uttered  shouts  of  joy  at  this  event ;  for  the 
musketry  ceased  to  annoy  them  at  the  same  instant,  and  they  thought 
the  garrison  had  been  crushed  in  the  ruins.  This  error  saved  the  lives 
of  the  eight  heroic  Vendeans.  When  the  Chouans,  from  their  recess, 
perceived  that  the  besiegers  were  convinced  they  had  fallen  into  the 
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immense  furnace  which  blazed  fearfully  below  them,  they  remaiaed 
silent  and  motionless.  Our  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  horror 
qnite  natural  in  such  a  case,  xpeedily  quitted  a  burning  building-  whose 
flames  devoured  at  the  same  time  both  friends  and  enemies,  whether 
alive  or  dead.  Meanwhile,  night  soon  came,  and  amid  its  darknes^ 
the  eight  men  supposed  to  have  been  either  crushed  to  death  or  bi 
alive,  glided  like  wandering  spectres  along  the  heated  walls, 
reached  in  safety  the  hedge  through  which  their  companions  ha 
caped;  so  that  there  remained  nothing  upon  the  field  of  battle  e 
the  red  and  smoking  house,  and  around  it  a  few  corpses  rendered  vi- 
sible by  the  last  flashes  of  the  expiring  flame.' — p.  204 — -214. 

We  know  not  ihal  we  ever  read  a  more  heroic  story, — and  it  is 
told  with  a  generosity  of  sentiment  highly  creditable  to  General 
Dermoncourt. 

But  we  must  turn  to  other  scenes  ; — the  Chouaus  were  every*-  ' 
where  defeated.     In  vain  did  the  courage  of  the  Duchess  increase, 
if  it  was  possible,  llieirs.     In  vain  did  she  share  the  dangers  of 
the  field  and  the  painrul  labours  of  the  hospitals  i^ 

'  My  moveable  columns  continued  their  movements  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ijoire,  and  hunted  down  the  Chouans  wherever  they  appeared. 
The  Duchess  of  Berri,  who  would  not  leave  the  kingdom,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  entreaties  made  to  induce  her  to  do  so,  had  al- 
ways some  one  or  other  of  my  detachments  at  her  heels.  Being  thus 
pursued,  the  Duchess  had  never  an  entire  dight  of  sleep  ;  and,  when 
day-light  came,  danger  and  fatigue  awoke  with  her.'^ — pp.  244,  243, 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  play  a  bold  and  desperate  game.  The 
Duchess  was  to  enler  Nantes, — her  partisans  were  to  follow  on  a 
market-day,  disguised  as  peasants, — lo  seize  the  castle  by  a  coup-de- 
main — proclaim  Nantes  the  provisional  capital  of  the  kingdom — 
erect  her  Royal  HJghness's  standard,  and  proclaim  her  government. 
'  In  these  plans,'  says  General  Dermoncourt,  '  the  chiefs  calcu- 
lated on  the  presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  the  Duchess,  and  in 
this  they  were  right, — for  it  was  La  Vendue  which  failed  the 
Duchess,  and  not  ihe  Duchess  who  failed  La  Vendee.' — (p.  246.) 
'I  he  honest  old  General  has,  we  think,  grown  so  enamoured  of 
his  heroine,  that  he  is  here  a  Utile  unjust  to  La  Vendue  ;— it  did  not 
failher — it  did  more  than  couldhave  been  expected  or  supposed  un- 
der such  circumstances, — more  than  it  ought ;  but  the  plan,  though 
General  Dermoncourt  thinks  it  was  not  deficient  in  ability,  was  so 
absolutely  impracticable,  that  we  suspect  that  it  was  only  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Duchess,  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  persuaded  to  quit  the  field,  to  take  shelter  in  Nantes,  till 
an  opportunity  should  occur  of  getting  her  out  of  France.  Of 
this  plan,  therefore,  all  that  was  (or,  as  we  believe,  ever  intended 
to  be)  executed,  was  the  entrance  of  the  Duchess  into  Nantes, 
Though  the  extract  be  somewhat  long,  we  cannot  resist  giving  the 
writer's  graphic  description  of  this  incident : —  They 
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*  They  deliberated  some  time  on  the  safest  mode  of  entering  Nantes. 
The  Duchess  closed  the  debate  by  stating,  that  she  would  enter  it  on 
foot,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant  girl,  accompanied  only  by  Mademoiselle 
Eulalie  de  Kersabiec  and  M.  de  M^nars.  Mademoiselle  de  Kersabiec 
was  also  dressed  as  a  peasant,  and  M.  de  M^nars  as  a  farmer.  They 
had  five  leagues  (twelve  miles)  to  journey  on  foot.  This  was  On  the 
16th  June.  After  travelling  half  an  hour  in  this  trim,  the  thick 
nailed  shoes  and  worsted  stockings,  to  which  the  Duchess  was  not 
accustomed,  hurt  her  feet.  Still  she  attempted  to  walk ;  but,  judging 
that  if  she  continued  to  wear  these  shoes  and  stockings,  she  should 
soon  be  unable  to  proceed,  she  seated  herself  upon  the  bank  of  a 
ditch,  took  them  off,  thrust  them  into  her  large  pockets,  and  continued 
her  journey  barefoot.  A  moment  after,  having  remarked  the  peasant- 
girls  who  passed  her  on  the  road,  she  perceived  that  the  fineness  of 
her  skin,  and  the  aristocratic  whiteness  of  her  legs,  were  likely  to 
betray  her ;  she  therefore  went  to  the  road -side,  took  some  dark- 
coloured  earth,  and  after  rubbing  her  legs  with  it,  resumed  her  walk. 
She  had  still  four  leagues  to  travel  before  she  reached  the  place  of 
her  destination. 

*  This  sight,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  an  admirable  theme  to  draw 
philosophical  reflections  from  those  who  accompanied  her.  They 
beheld  a  woman  who,  two  years  before,  had  her  place  of  Queeh-Mbther 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  possessed  Chambord  and  Bagatelle  ;  rode  oiit  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  escorts  of  body-guards  i^esplend- 

nt  with  gold  and  silver — who  went  to  the  representation  of  theatrical 
pieces  acted  expressly  for  her,  preceded  by  runners  shaking  their 
torches — who  filled  the  theatre  with  her  sole  presence,  and  on  her 
return  to  her  palace,  reached  her  splendid  bed-chamber,  walking  upoii 
double  cushions  from  Persia  and  Turkey,  lest  the  floor  should  gall  her 
delicate  little  feet : — this  woman,  the  only  one  of  her  family,  perhaps, 
who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  her  misfortunes,  they  now  saw,  still 
covered  with  the  smoke  of  the  action  at  Vieillevigne,  beset  with 
danger,  proscribed,  a  price  set  upon  her  head,  and  whose  only  escort 
and  court  consisted  of  an  old  man  and  a  young  girl, — going  to  seek 
an  asylum  from  which  she  might  perhaps  be  shut  out,  clad  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  peasant,  walking  barefoot  upon  the  angular  sand  and  sharp 
pebbles  of  the  road.  And  it  was  not  she  who  suffered,  but  her  com- 
panions ;  they  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  she,  lavghter,  jests,  and  consolation 
in  her  mouth.  Meanwhile  the  Duchess  had  become  accustomed  to  her 
attire,  and  the  country  people  on  the  road  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
that  the  little  peasant-woman  who  tripped  lightly  by  them  w&s 
any  other  than  her  dress  indicated.  It  was  already  a  great  poiiit 
gained  to  deceive  the  instinct  of  penetration  peculiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  and  who  are  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  thi^ 
quality,  only  by  soldiers  inured  to  warfare. 

'  At  length  Nantes  appeared  in  sight,  and  the  Duchess  put  on  her 
shoes  and  stockings  to  enter  the  town.  On  reaching  the  Pont  P3rrmile, 
she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  detachment  commanded  by  an 
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officer  formerly  in  the  royal  guard,  and  whom  she  recognised  fr 
haying  often  seen  him  on  duty  at  lier  palace.  Opposite  to  the  Bouffai 
somebody  tapped  the  Duchess  on  the  shoulder ;  she  started  and  turned 
round.  The  person  guilty  of  this  familiarity  was  an  old  apple- woman, 
who  had  plained  her  basket  of  fruit  on  the  ground,  and  »as  unable 
self  to  replace  it  ujioti  her  head.  "  My  good  girls,"  she  said, 
dressing  the  Duchess  and  Mademoiselle  de  Kersahiec,  "  help  me,  j 
to  tahe  up  my  basket,  and  I  will  give  each  of  you  an  apple.'' 
Duchess  of  Berri  immediately  seized  a  handle  of  the  basket,  mB( 
sign  to  her  companion  to  take  the  other,  and  the  load  was  quickly 
placed  in  eq^uilibrinm  upon  the  head  of  the  old  woman,  who  was  going 
away  without  giving  the  promised  reward,  when  the  Duchess  seized 
her  by  the  arm.  and  said,  "  Stop,  mother,  where's  my  apple  ?"  The 
old  woman  having  given  it  to  her,  she  was  eating  it  with  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  a  walk  of  five  leagues,  when,  raising  her  eyes,  tliey  fell 
upon  a  placard  headed  by  these  three  words,  in  very  large  letters — , 
State  op  Siege, 

'  This  was  the  ministerial  decree  which  outlawed  four  department 
of  La  Vendt^e,  and  set  a  price  upon  the  Duchess's  head.  She  approach* 
the  placard  and  calmly  read  it  through,  notwithstanding  the  remon-' 
strancea  of  Mademoiselle  de  Kersahiec,  who  pressed  her  to  hasten  la 
the  honse  where  she  was  expected.  But  the  Duchess  replied  that  the 
placard  concerned  herself  too  nearly  for  her  not  to  make  herself  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  The  alarm  of  her  two  companions,  whilst 
she  was  reading  it,  may  easily  be  imagined. 

'  At  length  she  resumed  her  walk,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached 
the  house  at  which  she  was  expected.  There  she  took  off  her  clothes 
covered  with  dirt,  which  are  now  preserved  there  as  relics.  She  soon 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Meademoiselles  Deguigny, 
Rue  Haute-du-Chateau,  No.  3,  where  an  apartment  was  prepared 
for  her,  and,  within  this  apartment,  a  place  of  coocealment.  The 
apartment  was  nothing  but  a  mansards  (or  garret)  on  the  third  floor, 
consisting  of  two  small  rooms ;  and  the  place  of  concealment  was  a 
recess  mthin  an  angle  closed  by  the  chimney  of  the  innermost  room. 
The  iron  plate  forming  the  back  of  the  grate  was  the  entrance  to  the 
hiding-place,  and  was  opened  by  a  spring. 

'  From  a  life  of  the  greatest  agitation,  the  Duchess  suddenly  passed 
to  a  state  of  the  most  complete  inactivity.  Her  correspondence,  which 
she  always  wrote  herself,  served  to  kill  a  few  hours  during  the  day, 
but  the  others  seemed  to  her  of  dreadful  length.  She  employed  them 
in  manual  labour  very  foreign  to  her  habits,  and  to  the  habits  of  those 
whom  she  made  to  share  it  with  her.  For  instance,  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  de  Mcnars,  she  entirely  pasted  on  the  grey  paper  which  covered 
the  wails  of  her  mansarde.  Her  most  habitual  occupation,  however, 
was  painting  flowers  and  tapestry,  in  which  she  excels.  On  the  least 
subject  of  alarm,  a  bell  was  rung,  which  reai'hed  from  the  ground- 
floor  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  gave  the  signal  for  concealment  within 
the  recess.' — p.  244 — 255. 
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Here  the  Duchess  was  concealed  till  she  was  betrayed  by  an 
apostate  Jew  of  the  name  of  Deutz, — on  the  introduction  of  whoise 
name  the  General  indignantly  expresses  the  repugnance  he  feels 
at  even  mentioning  so  execrable  a  wretch — 

'  Whom  I  should  never  pass  in  the  street  without  bestowing  a 
horsewhipping  upon  him,  did  I  not  think  my  horse  would  he  degraded 
by  being  afterwards  flogged  with  the  same  whip/ — pp.  257,  258. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  wretch  was  in  a  kind  of  familiarity  with 
the  Duchess.  General  Dermoncourt  negatives  that  calumny  com- 
pletely— Deutz  was  recommended  to  her  Royal  Highness  by  the 
Pope  as  a  person  whom  she  might  safely  employ,  and  he  had  several 
audiences  of  her  at  Massa,  in  the  year  1830,  but  she  never  appears 
to  have  seen  him  again  till  he  most  perfidiously  found  his  way  to 
her  concealment  at  Nantes,  in  order  to  betray  her — and  this  inter- 
view was  on  Wednesday  the  31st  of  October.  We  mention  these 
dates  to  repel  a  calumny  with  which  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  blacken  still  deeper  that  unhappy  frailty,  which,  since  reading 
this  volume,  we  more  than  ever  regret  and  deplore.  We  shall 
not  follow  the  General  through  the  successive  details  of  this 
wretch's  perfidy;  we  will  only  say  that  we  quite  agree  with  him 
that  the  employment  of  such  means,  and  such  a  man,  does  little 
honour  to  the  characters  of  MM.  de  Mon  tali  vet  and  Thiers — their 
ignoble  names,  if  they  should  reach  posterity,  will  do  so  in  vile 
association  with  that  of  Deutz.  We  say  nothing  of  their  Royal 
Master — though  he  has  taken,  in  his  time,  among  other  oaths, 
that  of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  We  now  approach  the 
last  scene. 

General  Dermoncourt  was  ordered  to  surround  the  house  which 
Deutz  had  designated.  He  did  this  so  suddenly  that  the  fugitives 
had  barely  time  to  get  into  the  hiding-place  already  described* 
MM.  de  M6nars  and  Guibourg,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Kersabiec, 
entered  first;  the  Duchess,  last,  observing  with  a  smile,  when  the 
others  offered  her  precedence,  that  *  in  a  retreat  the  general  always 
goes  last.'  She  was  in  the  act  of  closing  the  aperture  when  the 
soldiers  entered  the  room. 

We  must  here  suspend  the  narrative  for  a  moment  to  state  that 
on  the  table  which  the  Duchess  had  hastily  left,  a  letter  from  Paris 
was  found,  on  which  there  is  subjoined  the  following  extraordinary 
note  : — 

*  The  following  is  a  note  by  General  Dermoncourt ;  **  The  Duchess 
of  Berri  had  agents  at  Paris  among  the  individuals  whom  King  Louis- 
Philippe  considers  the  most  devoted  to  him ;  and  these  persons  gave 
her  information  of  everything  that  passed  in  the  offices  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  at  the  Tuileries.  It  would,  indeed,  astonish  the  public,  were 
I  to  name  the  party  from  whom  she  received  the  information  alluded 
to;  but  my  doing  so  would  be  a  denunciation.", ' 
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To  this  the  English  editor  adds' 

'  The  General,  who  is  the  most  amiable  of  men,  can  with  difficulty 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  pain  even  to  unworthy  iudividuals,  Beln^ 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  conoected  with  the  present  work, 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  satisfying'  the  curiosity  of  the  English  reader 
by  filling  up  the  hiatus  left  by  the  General.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
informing'  the  Duchess  of  Berri  that  she  was  betrayed  and  would  be 
arrested  if  she  did  not  immediately  leave  Nantes,  was  M.  d'Argoul, 
then  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  had  long  made  a  practice  of  givii 
her  secret  information,  and  acquainting  her  mth  all  the  secrets  of  ' 
cabinet  of  Louis-Philippe. 

'  In  the  correspondence  seized  by  General  Dermoncourt,  there 
letters  implicating  several  members  of  the  French  cabinet,  more  espe. 
cially  Marshal  Soult,  the  War  Minister, — a  brave  and  skilful  soldii 
under  Napoleon,  a  fawning  hypocrite  under  the  Restoration,  and.  it 
seems,  a  base  and  perjured  traitor  under  Louis-Phili|)pe.  Of  course 
these  letters,  after  their  seizure,  were  forwarded  to  the  proper  autho- 
rilif,  which  happened  to  be  precisely  one  of  the  parlies  implicated. 

'  Among  the  letters  written  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  was  one  from 
Marshal  Soult,  stating  that  he  would  be  "  entirely  hers"  (lout  A  elie) 
on  condition  that  she  would  re-establish,  in  his  favour,  the  office  of 
Constable  of  France.  Her  reply  was  very  characteristic ;  it  was  as 
follows  :— 

'  '■  Monsieur  le  Mar^chal,— The  sword  of  Constable  of  France  is  to 
be  won  only  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  I  await  your  presence  there." 

'  The  reader  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  details.'— Tk. 
—pp.  391,  S93. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  This  story  will  remind  a 
well-informed  reader  of  the  correspondence  of  llie  Whig  ministers 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  with  James  11.  and  his  son. 
Whigs  of  all  nalions  and  all  ages  will  ever  be  the  same.  We  hav^ 
little  doubt  that  Duutz  is  a  most  zealous  liberal. 

We  need  not  detail  all  the  protracted  and  painful  search  that' 
was  made  for  the  Ducheas^it  was  all  in  vain — the  hidiiig-ptac^ 
(notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  the.  double  apostate)  bafBed 
soldiers,  generals,  police,  prefect,  masons,  architects — and  at  last 
was  only  betrayed  by  the  consequences  of  a  most  unexpected 
accident. 

'  After  a  useless  search,  which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  nighl^, 
the  police  officers  began  to  despair  of  success.  The  prefect,  thera/ 
fore,  made  the  signal  of  retreat,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  td 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  occupy  every  room  in  the  suspected 
house.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  sentries  were  distributed 
throughout  the  house,  it  happened  that  two  gendarmes  were  stationed 
in  the  very  room  containing  the  secret  recess. 

•  The  poor  prisoners  were  therefore  obliged  to  remain  very  still ; 
though  their  situation  roust  have  bees  dreadfully  painful,  in  a  small 
'      '   m^  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  dttd  ei^een  inches  vnde  at  one 
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extremity^  hut  diminishing  gradually  to  eight  or  ten  inches  at  the  other i 
The  men,  in  particular,  must  have  suffered  great  inconvenience,  be- 
cause they  had  scarcely  room  to  stand  upright,  even  by  placing  their 
heads  between  the  rafters.  Moreover,  the  night  was  damp,  and  the 
cold  humid  air,  penetrating  through  the  slates  of  the  roof,  fell  upon 
the  party,  and  chilled  them  almost  to  death.  But  no  one  ventured  to 
complain,  as  the  Duchess  did  not  / 

*  The  cold  was  so  piercing,  that  the  gendarmes  stationed  in  the 
room  could  bear  it  no  longer.  One  of  them,  therefore,  went  down 
stairs,  returned  with  some  dried  turf,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  beautiful 
fire  was  burning  in  the  chimney,  behind  which  the  Duchess  and  her 
friends  were  concealed. 

*  This  fire,  which  was  lighted  for  the  benefit  of  only  two  individuals, 
gave  out  its  warmth  to  six ;  and,  frozen  as  the  prisoners  then  were, 
they  considered  this  change  of  temperature  a  great  blessing.     But  the 
good  that  this  fire  did  them  at  first  was  soon  converted  into  a  most 
painful  sensation.     The  chimney-plate  and  the  wall  being  acted  upon 
by  the  fire,  threw  out,  in  a  short  time,  a  frightful  degree  of  heat  which 
continued  gradually  to  increase.    The  wall  at  length  became  so  hot, 
that  neither  of  them  could  bear  to  touch  it,  and  the  cast-iron  plate 
was  nearly  red-hot.    Almost  at  the  same  time,  and  although  the  dawn 
had  hot  yet  appeared,  the  labours  of  the  persons  in  search  of  the 
Duchess  recommenced.     Iron  bars  and  beams  were  struck  with  re-^ 
doubled  force  against  the  wall  of  the  recess,  and  shook  it  fearfully. 
It  seemed  to  the  prisoners  as  if  the  workmen  were  pulling  down  the 
house,  and  those  adjoining.     The  Duchess  therefore  expected,  even 
if  she  escaped  from  the  flames,  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling 
ruins.     Nevertheless,  during  these  trying  moments,  neither  her  cou- 
rage nor  her  gaiety  forsook  her;  and  several  times,  as  she  afterwards 
informed  me,  she  could  hot  help  laughing  at  the  conversation  and 
guard-house  wit  of  the  two  gendarmes  on  duty  in  the  room.     But 
their  tajk  being  at  length  all  spent,  one  of  them  went  to  sleep^  and 
slept  soundly  too,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  din  close  to  his  ears^ 
proceeding  from  the  neighbouring  houses ;  for  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Searchers  were  now  for  the  twentieth  time  concentrated  round  the 
recess.     His  companion,  being  sufficiently  warm,  had  ceased  to  keep 
up   the   fire ;    the  plate   and  the  wall  therefore  gradually  cooled. 
Meantime,  M.  de  Menars  had  succeeded  in  pushing  aside  some  of  the 
slates,  so  as  to  make  two  or  three  little  openings,  through  which  the 
fresh  air  from  without  renewed  that  in  the  recess.     Now,  all  the 
fears  of  the  little   party  turned  towards  the  workmen^  who  were 
Bounding  with  heavy  blows  the  very  wall  that  protected  them,  and 
the  plate  of  a  chimney  close  to  them,  but  belonging  to  another  house. 
Each  blow  detached  the  plaster,  which  fell  upon  them  in  powder. 
The  prisoners  could  perceive,  through  the  cracks  which  this  violence 
was  every  moment  making  in  the  wall,  almost  all  the  persons  in 
search  of  them.     They  at  length  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  when, 
t6  their  gredt  relief,  the  workmen  suddenly  abandohed  that  part  of 
Ihd  houtd  which)  froth  fttl  ihdtlnct  I  eannot  explaih,  they  had  so  mi- 
nutely 
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nutely  explored.  The  poor  fugitives  now  drew  their  breath  freely, 
and  the  Duc^hess  thought  herself  safe  ;  but  this  hope  did  not  last  long. 
'  The  gendarme  who  had  kept  watch,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  silence  which  had  succeeded  the  noise  made  by  the  workmen, 
under  whose  efforts  the  whole  house  had  tottered,  now  awoke  hia 
companion  in  order  to  have  a  nap  in  his  turn.  The  other  had  become 
chilled  during  his  sleep,  and  felt  almost  frozen  when  he  awoke, 
sooner  were  his  eyes  open  than  he  thought  of  warming  himself, 
therefore  relit  the  fire,  and  as  the  turf  did  not  burn  fast  enough, 
threw  into  it  a  great  number  of  bundles  of  newspapers  ("the  Qi; 
dienne"),  which  happened  to  be  in  the  room.  They  soon  caught, 
the  fire  again  blazed  np  in  the  chimney. 

'  The  paper  produced  a  denser  smoke  and  a  greater  heat  than 
fuel  which  had  been  used  the  first  time.  The  prisoners  were  now 
imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  The  smoke  passed  through  the 
cracks  made  by  the  hammering  of  the  workmen  against  the  wall,  and 
the  plate,  which  was  not  yet  cold,  soon  became  heated  to  a  terrific  de- 
gree. The  air  of  the  recess  became  every  instant  less  fit  for  respira- 
tion :  the  persons  it  contained  were  obliged  to  place  their  mouths 
against  the  slates  in  order  to  exchange  their  burning  breath  for  freah 
air.  The  Duchess  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  for,  having  entered  the 
iast,  she  was  close  to  the  plate.  Each  of  her  companions  offered 
several  times  to  change  places  with  her,  but  she  always  refused. 

'  At  iength,  to  the  danger  of  being  suffocated  was  added  another: 
that  of  being  burned  alive.  The  plate  had  become  red-hot,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  clothes  of  the  four  prisoners  seemed  likely  to 
catch  fire.  The  dress  of  the  duchess  had  already  caught  twice,  and 
she  had  extinguished  it  with  her  naked  hands,  at  the  expense  of  two 
burns,  of  which  she  long  after  bore  the  marks.  Each  moment  rarefied 
the  air  in  the  recess  still  more,  whilst  the  external  air  did  not  enter  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  poor  sufferers  to  breathe  freely.  Their 
lungs  became  dreadfully  oppressed  ;  and  to  remain  ten  minutes  longer 
in  such  a  furnace  would  be  to  endanger  the  hfe  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
Each  of  her  companions  entreated  her  to  go  out :  but  she  positively 
refused.  Big  tears  of  rage  rolled  from  her  eyes,  and  the  burning  air 
immediately  dried  them  upon  her  cheeks.  Her  dress  again  caught 
fire,  and  again  she  extinguished  it ;  but  the  movement  she  made  in 
doing  so,  pushed  back  the  spring  which  closed  the  door  of  the  recess, 
and  the  plate  of  the  chimney  opened  a  little.  Mademoiselle  de  Ker- 
sabiec  immediately  put  forward  her  hand  to  close  it,  and  burned  her- 
self dreadfully. 

'  The  motion  of  the  plate  having  made  the  turf  placed  agamst  it 
roll  back,  this  excited  the  attention  of  the  gendarme,  who  was  trying 
to  kill  the  time  by  reading  some  numbers  of  the  "  Quotidienne,"  and 
who  thought  he  had  built  his  pyrotechnic  edifice  with  greater  solidity 
than  it  seemed  to  possess.  The  noise  made  by  Mademoiselle  de  Ker- 
eabiec  inspired  him  with  a.  curious  idea :  fancying  that  there  were  rats 
in  the  wall  of  the  chimney,  and  that  the  heat  would  force  them  to 
come  out,  be  awoke  his  companion,  and  tbey  placed  themselves,  sword 
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in  hand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chimney,  ready  to  cut  in  twain  the 
first  rat  that  should  appear. 

•  They  were  in  this  ridiculous  attitude,  when  the  Duchess,  who  must 
have  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage  to  have  supported 
80  long  as  she  had  done  the  agony  she  endured,  declared  she  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  At  the  same  instant  M.  de  Menars,  who  had  long- 
before  pressed  her  to  give  herself  up,  kicked  open  the  plate.  The 
gendarmes  started  back  in  astonishment,  calling  out,  **  Who's  there  ?" 
**  I,''  replied  the  Duchess.  *'  I  am  the  Duchess  of  Berri ;  do  not  hurt 
me."  The  gendarmes  immediately  rushed  to  the  fire-place,  and 
kicked  the  blazing  fuel'  out  of  the  chimney.  The  Duchess  came  forth 
the  first,  and  as  she  passed  was  obliged  to  place  her  hands  and  feet 
upon  the  burning  hearth;  her  companions  followed.  It  was  now 
half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  party  had  been  shut  up 
in  this  rece^  for  sixteen  hours,  without  food.  The  first  words  of  the 
Duchess  were  to  ask  for  me.  One  of  the  gendarmes  came  to  fetch 
me  from  the  ground-floor,  which  I  had  chosen  not  to  quit.*  * — pp. 
296-307. 

The  Duchess  seems  to  have  placed  great  reliance  in  the  honour 
of  General  Dermoncourt,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  protection 
from  the  brutalities  of  some  other  functionaries^  particularly  of  a 
M,  Maurice  Duval,  the  prefect  who  was  sent  to  Nantes  at  the 
same  time  with  Deutz^  and  who  was  honoured  with  the  high 
trust  of  co-operating  with  that  Judas.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
old  General  had  been  in  some  degree  conciliated  by  this  confi- 
dence on  the  part  ^of  the  Duchess ;  he  afforded  her  all  the  re- 
spectful protection  consistent  with  his  public  duty,  and  in  his  work 
has  certainly  not  depreciated  her  character.  The  General^  at  her 
entreaty,  had  also  shown  some  kindness  to  her  fellow-prisoner 
M.  de  Menars,  upon  which  the  Duchess  said — 

'  ''  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Menars.  He  is  well  worthy 
of  it,  for  he  was  no  advocate  for  my  silly  enterprise.  He  urged  every 
thing  he  could  to  dissuade  me  from  it ;  but  when  he  saw  that  I  was 
fully  bent  upon  it,  he  said  to  me,  *  Madam,  I  have  now  been  with  you 
sixteen  years,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  you  ;  but  in  so  doing,  it  is 
without  approving  of  your  projects,  which  may  produce  the  most  un- 
happy results  both  for  yourself  and  France.'  "  The  Duchess  stopped 
for  an  instant,  and  then  added  with  a  sigh,  *'  Poor  Menars  was  perhaps 
right."  '—pp.  328,  329. 

Long  as  our  extracts  have  been,  we  must  find  room  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Duchess,  with  which  the  General  concludes  his  work-— 

•  Marie  Caroline,  like  all  young  Neapolitan  girls,  of  whatever  rank 
or  station,  has  received  scarcely  any  education.  With  her,  all  is 
nature  and  instinct.     She  is  a  creature  of  impulse  ;  the  exigencies  of 

*  We  think  it  right  to  say  that  we  have,  on  various  occasions,  compared  this 
translation  with  the  text  of  « La  Vendue  et  Madame,*  and  that  we  consider  the 
writer  of  the  ?«r»iQA  much  superior  t;;  those  commonly  employed  in  these  days  on  this 
kind  of  talk,  ^     f  ^  j 
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etiquette  are  insupportable  to  her,  and  she  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
forms  of  the  world.  She  allows  her  feelings  to  carry  her  away,  witb. 
out  attempting  to  restrain  them  ;  and  when  any  one  has  inspired  her 
\t'i[h  confidence,  she  yields  to  it  without  restriction.  She  is  capable  of 
aupporting  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  encountering'  the  most  appalling 
danger,  with  the  patience  and  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  least  contra- 
diction exasperates  her — then  her  naturally  pale  cheeks  become 
flushed;  she  screams,  and  jumps  about,  and  threatens,  and  weeps  by 
turns,  like  a  spoiled  child  ;  and  then  again,  like  a  child,  the  moment 
yeu  give  way  to  her,  and  appear  to  do  what  she  desires,  she  smile*, 
ig  instantly  appeased,  and  olfers  you  her  hand.  Contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  princes,  she  feels  gratitude,  and  is  never  ashamed  to 
own  it.  Mort^over,  hatred  is  foreign  to  her  nature;  no  gall  ever 
tinged  her  heart,  even  against  those  who  have  done  her  the  most  in- 
jury. Whoever  sees  her  for  an  hour  becomes  well  acquainted  with 
her  character ;  whoever  sees  her  for  a  whole  day,  becomes  acquainted 
with  all  the  qualities  of  her  heart' — p.  a34-3S6. 
He  adds— 

'  I  have  not  seen  the  Duchess  of  Berri  since,  and  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  about  her.  Let  another  now  undertake  the  task  of  re- 
lating the  third  act  of  the  drama,  which  began  a  la  Marie-Thtren, 
and  has  ended  a  la  Mane-Louise.' — pp.  350,  351. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  the  work  would  have 
ended  in  better  taste  without  this  last  pleasantry,  which  involves 
Napoleon's  widow,  Marie-Louise,  in  the  same  censure  to  which 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  has  unfortunately  exposed  herself:  frailly  is 
certainly  no  excuse  for  frailly  ;  and  the  cases  are  not  parallel :  for 
Marie- Louise  never  volunteered  to  make  her  private  conduct  a 
national  concern  ;  but  General  Dermoncourt  was  probably,  and 
certainly  not  unreasonably,  indignant  at  the  hypocrisy  of  a  party 
in  France  which  censured  so  severely — so  brutally — in  Marie- 
Caroline,  a  mesalliance  which  they  forgave  and  even  applauded  in 
Marie-Louise.  For  us,  we  are  not  liable  to  such  a  reproach, 
and  we  accept  no  such  consolation  !  We  feel,  as  we  have  already 
said,  from  this  narrative  additional  reasons  for  deploiing  the  scan- 
dal aud  the  guilt,  the  publication  of  which — thanks  to  the  chivalry 
of  a  kinsman-king! — has  so  wo  fully  tarnished  the  catastrophe  <rf 
so  noble  and  so  interesting  a  drama.* 

~ Art.' 

■  Ourconjectutes  coucvminglhe  eettin);-u[i  of  this  book  are  conSnued  b 
rmm  a  Irieni  in  Palis,  which  teschea  us  alicr  the  Rrst  pages  of  our  article  iiad  giiw 
to  pniiiB.  H.  Dumoi,  (he  nuthoi  of  Ls  Duchcsse  il<!  Guise  ou  Henri  III.,'  and  other 
■ucteuful  dtaniBB,  la  a  ffitat  friend  of  M.  Dennoncoutt,  who  wis  in  i-Brly  titii  aiile-du- 
CBiuji  to  his  fullier,  t)ie  1»te  Gvocrul  Dumas,  well  ktiuHu  in  the  itnny  of  Eg}I>t  aa 
'  the  Mulallo  General.'  Younf;  Dumaa  EDlertained  Dermoiicoiut  at  breaLfu.t  llie 
muioing  HflcT  he  returned  to  Paris  from  Ln  Vendue  ;  and  was  ao  much  struck  with 
the  ftories  he  taid  of  the  espedilioa,  that  the  idea  of  ■  bovk  iinmediatGlj  tuggesleil 
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Par  MM.  Fonian,  Dupeuty,  et  Maurice  Alhoy.  Paris.  1833. 
riiHE  extraordinary  success  with  which  this  play  has  been  prb- 
-*-  duced  on  the  Parisian  stage,  even  more  than  the  high  Eng^^ 
lish  interest*  of  the  subject  of  the  piece,  must  serve  as  our  apology 
for  proceeding  at  once  in  medias  res — without  enlightening  ouf 
readers  with  any  preliminary  reflections  either  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  French  theatre  in  general ;  or  on  tlie  flattering  progress 
which  the  romantic  drama  of  England  has  made  in  revolutionizing 
the  taste  of  our  neighbours ;  or  on  that  still  more  flattering  testis 
mony  to  the  European  importance  of  our  'country,  her  histor]^ 
her  character,  and  her  institutions,  which  the  labours  of  so  many 
recent  French  writers,  besides  Messrs.  Fontan,  Dupeuty,  and 
Alhoy,  must  be  allowed  to  present. 

We  confess  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  cast  an  eye  over 
the  table  of  dramatis  personcs  without  feeling  our  personal  in- 
terest and  curiosity  exceedingly  moved.  A  number  of  theroi 
once  familiar  to  us,  have  already  passed  from  this  visible  diur- 
nal sphere — and  others,  certainly,  we  never  before  heard  of ;— ;- 
but  there  remain  to  excite  and  reward  our  attention  the  originals, 
as  well  as  the  dramatic  images,  of*  Lord  Ashley,'  *  Sir  Brougham 
(prononcez  Broumm)  ' — *  Le  President  de  la  Chambre  des  Lords, 
Eldon,' — *  Le  docteur  Holland,' — and  a  hnissier  of  the  name  of 
'  Sir  Robert  Inglis' — to  say  nothing  of  *  M.  le  Comte  Bergami/ 
who  we  at  least  believe  is  still  inter  vivos.  But,  indeed,  perso- 
nages so  recently  lost  to  us  as  *  Georges  IV.,'  *  Sir  Wood  (prononcez 
Oudd),' — *  Lord  Liverpool' — '  Augustin' (i.  e.  Master  Austin), 
— and  *  Lord  Castlereagh,'  can  scarcely  be  named  on  such  a 
page  as  this  without  stirring  us  almost  as  vividly.  It  has  often 
been  said,  how  extraordinary  was  the  audacity  of  Shakspeare  in 
bringing  Henry  VIII.  and  all  his  court  on  the  stage  during  the 

itself  to  him.  The  General  said  he  could  no  more  write  a  book  than  dance  on  a  tight- 
rope, but  if  his  friend  chose  to  write  as  he  spoke,  he  was  welcome.  Dumas  took  him 
at  his  word ;   and  they  breakfasted  together  every  morning  till  the  book  was  done. 

The  *  Mulatto  General  *  was,  we  are  told,  in  bed  ill  of  the  i)la$;ue  when  the  revolt  of 
Cairo  broke  out.  Though  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying  fast,  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
mounted  his  horse  in  his  shirt  and  nightcap,  rode  into  the  mel^e,  slew  a  dozen  at 
least  of  the  insurgent  Arabs  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  cured  of  his  disease  by  the 
exercise.     Such  is  our  friend's  story. 

His  son,  the  dramatist,  was  employed  by  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
inspect  La  Vendue  in  1830,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard 
there  ;  and  this  circumstance  sufficiently  explains  the  happy  descriptious  of  Vendean 
scenery  in  the  book  we  have  l)een  reviewing.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  to  this 
gossipping  note,  that  General  Dermoncourt  was  superseded  by  General  Solignac, 
much  to  his  dissatisfaction,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Madame,  in  consequence,  some 
say,  of  a  want  of  *  dignity '  in  his  manners ;  according  to  others,  of  a  love  affair 
between  the  vieux  caporai  and  one  of  her  Royal  Highness's  damet, 
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reign  of  that  moiiarcli's  ilaughter.  We  presume,  unless  MrlS 
Colinan  flings  iiis  wand  into  the  balance,  the  chances  are  much 
in  favonr  of  our  seeing  the  boldness  of  that  example  considerably 
surpassed,  in  the  course  of  another  month  or  two,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary refreshment  of  those  dignified  majors,  who,  like  the  two 
Irish  captains  in  the  farce,  that  had  but  one  shirt  between  them, 
have  agreed  to  see  company  on  the  alternate  days  of  ihe  week. 

The  first  scene  of  Act  I.  presents  us  with  the  court-yard  of  a 
post-house  on  the  road  between  Florence  and  Genoa.  Several 
postilions  are  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  whose  turn  it  is  to  have 
his  boots  and  whip  in  readiness.  Lord  Ashley  has  arrived  as 
the  avanf-courier  of  '  Caroline  de  Brunswic'  His  lordship,  the 
waiters,  and  the  postboys,  occupy  four  scenes — in  the  fifdi  we  are 
at  length  introduced  to  '  Caroline,'  '  Jenny,'  and    '  Bergami  en 

it 

laviour  of  this  interesting  young  man  :  — 

'  Caroline.  —  Jenny,  as-tu  songfe  i  r^compenser  dignement  le 
jeune  eonducteiir  dont  les  r^cits  nous  ont  si  viyement  int^ressees  ? 
"  Au  pas,  au  pas,"  lui  disaia-je ;  et  il  a'arr6ta  plus  d'une  fols 
pour  nous  laisser  admirer  ees  belles  scenes  oli  I'art  n'a  rien  & 
prt!lendre ;  puis  il  nous  coGtait  les  recits  et  les  traditions  de  ce  sol 
po^tique — qu'il  seinble  savoir  beaucoup  mieux  que  nos  baronnets  ne 
connaissent  I'bistoire  de  notre  monarchie  ou  les  chruniques  de  It^urs 
Kens  seigneuriaux — Mais,  Jenny,  recompense  done  ce  jeune  Homme, 
{Jmny  s'appTOcke  de  Bergami  el  lui  donne  une  piece  d'argent.') 

'  Bergami. — ile  vous  remercie,  milady,  mais  je  ne  puis  accepteiv*-- 
Si  vous  payez  quelques  paroles  &  ce  prix,  tous  courez  risque  d'At' 
titourdie  tout  le  reste  du  voyage  par  mes  camarades. 

'  Ashley. — Ce  gar^on  est  originaL 

'  Caroline. — II  est  fier,  mais  sans  affectation, 

'  Bergami. — Permettez,  milady,  que  je  tous  rende  cette  pifice  ;  je 
flerai  mieux  ri;coB]pens^  que  si  j'acceptaia. 

'  Caroline. — AUons,  Jenny,  ne  le  contrarions  pas.     {Jenny  reprend 
lapiece)  (d  Aihley)  Avez-vous  remarque,  milord,  comme  il  a'exprimj^ 
avec  facilite  1 

'  Ashley. — Oh  !  tous  ces  Italiena  sont  improviaateurs.' — p.  7. 

Notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  this  reply  of  Lord  Ashley's,  Caro-  ■ 
line  continues  to  think  with  some  interest  of  the  stories  and  the 
unmercenary  conduct  of  her  postilion.  She  resolves  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  al  this  post — orders  dinner — dines,  and  after  coffee, 
and  we  presume  chasse-catf^,  descends  into  llie  garden  to  enJQi 
the  beauties  of  the  sunset-liour  ;- 

*  Bergami  (oisiseiian*  la  voir). — Voili  une  veritable  soiree  d'ltalll 
C'est  I'heure  oil  de  doux  regards  s'lichangent  du  balcon  k  h 
ae  donnent  a  deini-voix  des  rendez-vous  pour  ia  nuit — Ah  !  telle 
Italiv !  pays  d'amour  et  de  voluptf  I 

'  Caroline,-^ 
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'  Caroline, — En  vt^rite  ce  n'est  pas  Ik  un  Italien  ordinaire ;  il  y  a 
dans  ses  traits  je  ne  sais  quelle  noblesse,  dans  sa  voix  un  charme 
enivrant — ^J'ai  bien  envie  de  satisfaire  ma  curiosity. 

'  Bergami  (se  levant). — Allons  nous  reposer.  Je  ne  me  remettrai 
en  route  que  demain  matin,  et  que  Saint  Bartholomt^o,  patron  des  pos- 
tilions, me  traite  cette  fois  comme  il  m*a  trait6  hier  1  Cette  dame 
que  j'ai  conduite  ici  est  si  bonne  !  II  y  a  du  plaisir  k  fouetter  ses  che- 
vaux  pour  de  semblables  voyageurs — Si  Julio  voulait,  je  prendrais  sa 
place  quand  cette  dame  va  repartir. 

'  Caroline  (d'une  vdx douce), — Je  vous  remercie,  mon  ami. 

*  Bergami, — Ah !  madame,  pardon ;  je  croyais  que  vous  vous  ^tiez 
retiree — ^je  ne  me  serais  pas  permis — (/Z  vapour  sortir.) 

'  Caroline. — Eh  bien!  vous  vous  en  allez — Mais  restez,  restez 
done — Pendant  notre  voyage  j'ai  <5t^  surprise,  je  dois  vous  Tavouer; 
une  riche  po^sie  animait  quelquefois  vos  descriptions — ^Vous  6tes 
Italien  ?         « 

'  Bergami, — ^Italien  de  Lodi. 

*  Caroline, — -Vous  vous  nommez  ? 

*  Bergami, — Bartholom^o  Bergami. 

*  Carofintf.— N'avez-vous  jamais  exerc^  d'autre  etat  que  celui  de 
postilion?' — ^pp,  12,  13. 

Bergami,  Italien  de  Lodi^  proceeds  to  inform  the  unknown 
lady,  that  he  had  been  in  former  days  a  *  brave  de  Napoleon ;' 
that  when  the  liberty  of  Italy  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  that  con- 
stitutional prince,  he  disdained  to  wear  the  uniform  of  any  legiti- 
mate despot — took  to  the  hills,  in  short,  as  a  bandit — but,  the 
patriotic  troop  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  being  now  dis- 
persed, he  had  been  compelled  to  stoop  to  the  humble  vocation  in 
which  she  had  discovered  him.  The  conversation  then  passes  to 
the  affairs  of  *  Caroline  '  herself — which  affairs  were  undoubt- 
edly making  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  Italy  about  this  period — and 
the  fair  incognita  is  astonished  with  the  accuracy  of  the  postilion's 
information  *  sur  son  sujeV 

*  Caroline, — Oui,  on  dit  qu'elle  a  beaucoup  souffert.  Je  croyais 
pourtant  qu'elle  avait  assez  bien  cacht^  ses  peines  pour  que  personne 
n'edt  le  droit  de  les  lui  rappeler. 

'  Bergami, — Oh  !  mais  moi  je  sais  mot  pour  mot  cette  curieuse  his- 
toire. 

*  Caroline  (avec  un  sourire  triste), — ^Voyons,  Bergami,  je  vous  ecoute. 
'  Bergami, — Caroline  de    Brunswic    est  de  la  famille    imptJriale 

d'Allemagne,  fille  et  sceur  d'archiduc — Elle  est  belle  et  bonne — et  ce 
fiit  un  deuil  public  en  AUemagne  quand  la  jeune  princesse  en  partit 
pour  Londres,  oii  elle  aliait  ^pouser  Georges,  prince  de  Galles  et  htfri- 
tier  presomptif  de  la  couronne  d'Angleterre. 

^Caroline  (apart), — Georges!  —  Georges ! -^ (Aaw/.)  Continuez, 
mon  ami. 

*  Bergami, — Ce  prince  de  Galles  ^tait  un  de  ces  jeunes  fils  de  roi  qui 
VOL.  L.  NO.  xcix.  p  ^"^s^ 
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ftmt  au  milieu  d'une  or^e  I'appreDtiBsage  de  leur  mijtier  de  royautS, 
Quand  les  cr^anciers  deviennent  pi-essans,  ib  font  alora  ce  qu'a  fail 
Georges,  prince  de  Gallea  :  ils  cherchent  une  ricbe  he'rititre,  Us  1'^- 
pousent,  et  lU  patent  lenrs  dettea  avec  sa  dot. 

'  Caroline. — Ah  !  Caroline  de  Brunsivic  n'aurait  pas  regretti5  touts 
•a  fortune  ai  elie  avail  conserve  le  caur  de  son  tfpoux. 

'  Bergami. — Mais  I'eut-elle  jamais,  madame  1  Cela  aa  Tit  Uien  lo 
lendemuin  de  son  mariage.  II  reprit  aa  vie  do  di^sordre,  courut  a  ses 
mattresses  qu'il  avail  oublii-ea  un  jour  ;  et  comme  il  avait  fait  dea 
guintScH  d'Angleterre,  il  leur  jeta  lea  florins  d'AUemagne  que  lui  avait 
Rpporb^s  sa  fiancee. 

'  Caroline  (_avee  kmolion). — C'est  vrai,  oh  !  c'esC  bien  vrai.  On  ellt 
dit  qu'il  ae  plaisait  K  Jeter  ie  dt^sespoir  daas  ce  cceur  qui  ^tait  lout  i 
ltd. 

'  Bergami  (la  regardant). — Quelle  vive  tfmotion  ! — EUe  pleure,  je 
croia. 

'  Caroline. — Calomnles  secretes,  insultes  publiques,  rien  ne  lui  fut 
tipargne  par  son  royal  epoux.  Ah  !  Georges  !  Georges  !  vous  m'avez 
fait  bien  soiiffrir,  et  pourtant  je  vous  aimc  encore  ! 

'  Bergami. — Qu'entends-je  ! — Vous  aeriez—  (,te  jeiant  d  aes  geTiouxS) 
Oh  !  madame,  pardon  ! — En  reveillant  dans  votre  ame  de  ai  p^niblea 
souvenirs,  je  vous  al  arrachri  un  secret  dont  vous  ne  youUez  pas  me 
rend  re  d^positaire. 

'  Caroline. — Je  vous  pardonae. — (Bergami  fnit  un  mouvemenl  pour 
sorlir.') — Avant  de  partir,  j'aurais  du  plaisir  k  vous  voir  sous  vos 
habits    de  montagnard. — {Mouvement  d'etonnement  de  Btrj/omi.)- 
Le  voulez-voua  ? 

*  Bergami. — Qui,  madame. 

Caroline. — Je  vous  attendrai  ici. 

B  vaia  revenir,  \/l. 


'  Oh  !  void  ^epuis  longi 
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-na  vie,  quelqu" 

ids  Act  I.  see 

iiiould  end  as  follows 


'  SCENE  X. 

Caroline,  seule. 

es  anntes  le  seiil  moment  de  bonheur  qui 
9.  Qui,  oui,  je  ne  mdritais  pas  de  souffrir 
:  fallait,  pour  repandre  un  channe  conso- 
a  qui  m'ainiat  d'un  amour  tfgal  au  mieu." — 
X.  It  will  surprise  no  one  thai  Scene 
■The  horses  are  ready — the  Princess 


I 

roui         ■ 


Thi 
XII. 

is  to  sleep  a  stage  farther  on  :— 

'  Bergami,  (finiranl  en  habit  de  montagnard.") — Madame,  me  v 
I    Tos  ordrcs. 

■  Caroline. — MoDsieur  Bergami,  voulez-yous  6tre  mon  ifcuyer  T 
'  Bergami. — Moi,  madame  T 

*  Caroline, — Voua  regreliez  peut-ftre  votre  indcpendance, 
'  Bergami. — Mon  bonheur  sera  de  vous  ob*!ir  toute  ma  vie  ! 

*  Asluty  (d  parf). — C'est  un  tfchec,  mais  je  saurai  le  rtlparer. 
■*■  *  CarotiM>4 
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'  Caroline. — Mylord,  acceptez  une  place  ;  Bergami,  tous  oocuperez 
celle  qui  est  en  face  de  la  mienne. — Partons. 

*  BergamL — Sois  tranquille.         [Une  voiture  attelee paratl  aufond, 

*  Caroline  (dans  la  voiture). — ^Adieu,  mea  amis. — Priez  tous  pour 
Caroline  de  Bninswic,  princesse  de  Galles ! 

'  [La  voiture  se  met  en  mouvement;  la  toile  tombeJ — ^pp.  20,  81. 

This  is  Act  the  First.  In  the  first  scene  of  Act  II.,  which  opens 
at  Genoa,  we  are  sorry  to  find  Lord  Ashley  engaged  in  the  un- 
worthy attempt  to  enlist  Bergami  in  the  conspiracy  of  which  his 
lordship  was  so  pertinaciously  the  organ.  The  Princess  herself, 
who  well  understands  his  lordship's  unworthy  connexion  with  her 
enemies  in  Pall*Mall,  accounts  for  his  having  condescended  to 
play  the  part  of  a  spy  on  her  movements,  in  consequence  of  his 
extreme  ambition  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  which, 
considering  that  he  was  not  then  old  enough  to  sit  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  appears  to  us  a  problematical  solution. 
However,  Bergami  resists  all  the  cunning  and  coaxing  of  this 
degraded  nobleman — and,  turning  a  few  pages,  we  find  the  ex- 
'  brave  de  Napoleon '  holding  this  colloquy  with  his  persecuted 
mistress : — 

'  Bergami, — C*est  un  pari. 

*  Cdroiine, — Vn  pari — entre  des  Anglais  t — et  a  propos  de  moi 
peut-6tre  ? 

*  Bergami. — Entre  des  Aiiglais,  et  k  propos  de  vous,  madame. 

'  Caroline. — Et  quels  sont  ces  jeunes  fous  ? — et  quel  est  le  pari  ? 

'  Bergami. — ^Voici  le  pari. — ^A  la  taverhe  de  Londres,  deux  hommes, 
rest^s  seuls  apres  une  orgie,  les  coudes  appuyt^s  sur  la  table,  parlaient 
de  Caroline  de  Brunswic.  Sans  doute  leur  bouche  meneongere 
rep6tait  les  ISLches  calomnies  dont  on  abreuve  la  pauvre  exil^e :  sans 
doute,  h.  leur  avis,  chacune  des  insultes  qu'on  lui  prodigue  i^tait 
m6rit(je :  Tun  des  deux  proposa  k  son  ami  le  pari  suivant :  "  Je  gage 
cent  mille  livres  sterling  que,  si  tu  le  veux,  tu  remplaceras  le  prince  de 
Galles  dans  le  coeur  de  Caroline,  et  que  tu  apporteras  au  palais  de 
Saint-James  la  preuve  de  son  infidt^litt^.  Dans  le  cas  oh  tu  gagnerais, 
ajouta-t-il  en  souriant,  je  doublerai  la  somme.'* 

'  Caroline. — C'est  une  plaisanterie. 

'  Bergami. — Non,  c'est  serieux,  madame  ;  ce  pari,  moyen  adroit  de 
mt^nager  Pamour-propre  de  ceiui  qui  Facceptait,  signifiait  ceci  au  fond ; 
du  moins  c'est  ainsi  que  je  Texplique :  '*  Le  prince  de  Galles  paiera 
deux  cent  mille  li^Tes  sterling  k  qui  lui  donnera  le  moyen  de  prouver 
que  Caroline  de  Brunswic  a  manqud  k  ses  sermens." — {Apres  une 
pause) — Celui  qui  a  tenu  le  pari  se  nomme  Lord  Ashley — 

*  Caroline  (vivement), — Et  celui  qui  Ta  propost^  se  nomme  le  recent 
d'Angleterre — n*est-ce  pas  ? — (^avec  indignation,  et  bos.) — Est-ce  assez 
d'affronts,  6  mon  Dieu  ! — Mais  dites-moi,  Bergami,  ne  vous  a-t-on 
pas  abust^  par  un  rapport  trompeur  ? — Je  ne  puis  croire  qu'il  ait 
pous8<^  jusque  1^  la  folie  ou  Tinsolence !  • 

f  2  ^  ^QT^oa^v — 
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, — Oh  !  croyez-le,  madame,   car  c'est  la  vtirit^  pure — je 
par  le  d^voiiement  que  j'ai  pour  vous. 

■  Caroline. — Eo  verite,  Bergami,  le  premier  sentiment  que  votre 
ri^cit  a  excitii  en  moi  a  ete  de  I'amertume  et  da  chagrin — le  second 
est  bien  difFiirent,  je  vous  assure — j'ai  presque  envie  de  rire  du 
clioix  bizarre  du  prince  de  Galles,  et  de  IVtrange  presumption  de  Lord 
Ashley. ^Voyez  done  le  heau  seducteur  qu'ih  sont  allcs  me  prendre 
Ik!  Puis  Lord  Ashley  a  une  femme  charmante,  une  femme  qui  ne 
mi^rite  pas  qu'on  la  dtdaigne — qu'on  demande  pluldt  au  prince  de 
GallesI*  N'importe,  k  la  place  de  mon  royal  ^pous,  si  j'avais  eu  ai 
peu  de  confiance  en  Caroline,  je  I'aurais  jugee  du  molna  femme  de 
meilleur  goQt,  et  j'aurais  choiai  mieux  que  Lord  Ashley.' 

Bergami  proceeds  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness  that  Lord 
Ashley  was  himself  aware  that  his  personal  appearance  had  not 
found  favour  in  her  eyes — and  in  short  that  he  bad  tampered 
viilh  Bergami  '  pour  gagner  son  pari!!'  Caroline  shudders  at 
Ibis  revelation  of  human  baseness.  Bergami,  equally  horrified, 
perceives  that  it  is  his  duty  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  service  of 
his  royal  mistress. 

'  Caroline. — Enfin,  quel  est  votre  projet,  monsieur  Bergami  7    \ 
h^sitez  ?  vos  yeux  se  remplisaent  de  tarraes — expliquez-voua. 

'  Bergami.— ^h\  pardon,  pardon,  madame — mais  ces  paroles 
j'fetais  dScidfe  k  prononcer  en  venant  ici 

'  CaroliTie. — Parlez  1 — mais  parlez  done  ! — 

'  Bergami  {apres  une  pause.) — Je  vieos  vous  prier  madame,  de  per- 
mettre  qui  je  quitte  votre  service. 

'  Caroline  (vivemenl.) — Vous  voulez  partir  ? 

'  Bergami, — Aujourd'hui  mfime. 

'  Caroline. — Quoi  done?  parce  qu'un  sot  a  jeti!  entre  nous  je  ne 
sais  quel  rfive  de  son  esprit  malade,  je  me  separerais,  nioi,  d'un  ami 
fidfele  et  silr,  que  personne  ne  remplacerait  dans  ma  confiance  ;  vous 
abandonneriez,  vous,  une  femme  qui  vous  doit  peut-6tre,  je  ne  crains 
pas  de  I'aTouer,  Bergami,  les  seuls  jours  sans  chagrin  qu'elle  ait 
passds  depuis  long-temps  !  Que  vous  fait,  i  voua,  qu'on  dise  que  je 
vous  preffcre  i  mes  auttes  serviteurs  ?  Que  me  fait,  a  moi,  qu'on  dise 
que  vous  m'aimez  d'amour — si  cela  o'est  pas  ? — 

'  Bergajjii. — Et  si  cela  est  ? — 

'  Caroline. — Bergami! 
'   '  Bergami. — Cela  est.  madame — Oh  !   vous  ne  t'auriez  jamais  su, 
jamais  ! — £t  cependant  cet  amour-l^  est  devenu  bien  ardent  et  bien 
piofond. 

'  Caroline.' — Taisez-vous,  Bergami ;  taisez-vous,  au  nom  du  cial; 
— pp.  37,  38. 

Her  Royal  Highness  accompanies  these  words  with   a  gesture'-* 
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•  The  preitHi  Lady  Ashley,  having  only  hi-e 
ined  Ludy  Emily  (Jowpet  until  July  18J0,  car 
■ '■ —  of  1819  bdU  1620. 
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which  compels  Bergami  to  quit  her  presence.  In  the  antechamber 
he  encounters  Ashley — a  duel  ensues  on  the  instant.  Caroline 
hears  the  clash  of  swords,  screams  *  Oh  !  le  malheureux ! — c'est 
pour  moi^'  and  rushes  out  to  separate  the  combatants.  She  has 
hardly  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  sheath  their  rapiers,  when 
a  shout  of  Vive  la  Reine  is  heard  below.  A  courier  rushes  in  . 
with  a  letter  of  George  IV.  announcing  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  requesting  her  to  send  to  the  parliament  an  '  acte  de  renonci- 
ation  au  titre  et  au  rang  de  reine  d'Angleterre' — 

'  Caroline, — Quelle  insolence ! — Messieurs,  je  proteste  en  votre  pr<^- 
sence,  comme  je  le  feral  aux  yeux  de  toute  TEurope,  contre  la  violence 
dent  on  veut  me  rendre  la  victime.  Mes  droits  sent  sacr^s,  je  saurai 
les  maintenir.  II  n'y  a  plus  ici  de  Princesse  de  Galles.  Inclinez- 
vous,  messieurs,  je  suis  Reine  d'Angleterre ! 

*  Tous, — Vive  la  Reine  d'Angleterre ! 

'  Caroline, — Des  ce  moment  je  fais  acte  de  souveraineikf  et  je 
nomme  ma  maison.  Tous  nos  serviteurs  fiddles  conserveront  aupr^s 
de  la  reine  les  emplois  qu'ils  remplissaient  auprfes  de  la  proscrite  \ 
Miss  Jenny  Donald,  vous  6tes  t^lev6e  au  rang  de  premiere  dame 
d'honneur ;  Monsieur  Bergami,  nous  vous  faisons  comte  et  cham- 
bellan.  Lord  Ashley,  d^sormais  je  vous  dt^fends  de  vous  montrer  k 
mes  yeux.* — {La  reine  s'arr^te,  et  Jette  un  regard  de  mepris  sur  Ashley,) 
— p.  40. 

We  had  not  been  aware  until  now  that  M.  Bergami  was  elevated 
by  this  Sovereign  to  an  earldom.  Orders  are  given  immediately 
to  get  on  board  a  packet  in  the  roads.  Bergami  and  Miss  Jenny 
pack  up — the  wind  is  favourable — the  packet  sails  for  England  : 
here  ends  act  the  second. 

At  the  opening  of  act  the  fourth,  we  find  her  Majesty  safely 
established  *  chez  Sir  Wood.'  Scene  the  seventh  has  been,  we 
are  told,  more  applauded  at  Paris  than  even  that  in  which  Bergami 
first  declares  his  love.     We  give  it  entire. 

'  SCENE  VII. 

*  Sir  Wood, — Madame,  les  difftJrentes  corporations  de  Londres  vous 
demandent  par  mon  organe  Thonneur  de  vous  prc^senter  leurs  respec- 
tueux  hommages.  EUes  sont  rang^es  en  silence  et  banni^res  d^- 
ployt^es  devant  la  porte  de  ma  demeure,  et  attendent  que  Votre  Ma- 
jest^  veuille  bien  les  recevoir. 

'  Caroline, — Qu'elles  viennent !  Qu'elles  viennent,  monsieur  Wood, 
tout  de  suite ! 

'  Wood  (bas), — C'est  que  j'ai  une  autre  audience  k  solliciter  de 
Votre  Majeste. 

'  Caroline, — Et  pour  qui  ? 

*  Wood, — Pour  Sa  Majesty  Georges  IV. 
'  Caroline, — Le  roi ! 

'  Wood, — Oui,  madame.  Un  de  ses  aides-de-camp  vient  de  me 
prier  de  sa  part  de  delhander  Theure  de  Votre  Majesty.     C'est  un 
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entretien  important  et  conMentiel. 
roi  avanb  les  cor[jorationB. 

'Caroline. — Vous  voua  6tee  trompd,  Monsieur  Wood;  le 
d'abord — le  roi  ensuitel !' — p.  51. 

We  pass  over  her  MajeBt3''B  interview  with  the  Lord  Mayoi 
and  the  city  deputations.  She  is,  at  length,  at  leisure  to  admit  the 
King,  who  has  been  for  some  time  waiting  in  Sir  Wood's  snug 
little  parlour  on  the  ground  floor;  and  the  worthy  and  elegant 
Alderman  ushers  '  Georges  IV.'  into  the  presence.  We  tan,  how 
ever,  only  aS'ord  room  for  tLe  close  of  his  Majesty's  couversatiou 
witli  his  injured  consort, 

'  Le  B«j,— J'attends  votre  rfcponge.     Partirez-vouz  ? 

^  Caroline  (avec  dignite'). — Sire,  vous  me  deraandez  ma  honte,  car 
je  m'avoueraia  coupable  en  fuyant,     Je  refuse. 

'  Le  Roi. — Eh  bien  done !  puisque  vous  le  voulez,  que  la  lutle  s'en- 
gage  entre  nous,  liitte  aeharn^e  et  iSternelle.  II  faut  que  Georges 
IV.,  roi  d'Angleterre,  reate  seul  asais  au  trdne,  et  que  Caroline  de 
Brnnswic  sorte  de  Londres.  A  vous,  pour  triompher,  madame,  lea 
olameurs  d'one  populace  en  dtllire,  lea  intrigues,  les  complots  peut- 
6tre  de  quelquea  seigneurs  factieus!  A  moi,  la  force  dea  lois  et  mon 
^nergie,  k  moi  I'appu!  dea  fiddles  aujets  de  ma  couronne.  Maia  eou- 
gez-y,  c'eat  la  dernitre  fois  que  je  vous  ai  parl^  de  pardon. 

'  Caroline.— J'accepte  vos  conditions,  sire,  et  je  me  eonfie  en  mon 
boD  droit  et  en  la  justice  de  Dieu. 

'  Le  Roi. — Jusqu'ici  j'avais  hiJaitt!  a  signer  I'ordonnance  que  Sir 
Aihiey  m'a  apporti!e  du  conseil  et  qui  vous  nomme  dea  juges. 
X^onnez,  mylord.  (On  enteTtd  au  dehors  des  cris  confus.y 

'  Caroline. ~~Ec.outez,  sire,  ecoutez ! 

'  Sir  Wood. — Madame,  les  ouvriers  de  Londres,  qui  ont  appris  la 
rtceptiongracieuse  de  leurs  deputes,  s'arrfitent  en  foule  devant  ma 
demeure,  et  demandent  que  vous  paraisaiez  i  ce  balcou. 

'  Caroline. — Je  vais  me  rendre  k  leurs  vceux.  Reconduisez  sa  ma- 
jest(!  le  roi  jusqu'aij  has  de  I'eacalier. 

'  Georges  (_avec  colere,  aigne  an  papier  qua  Lard  Ashley  lui  remet). — 
Caroline  Ainelie  de  Brunswic,  votre  t^poux  outragtl  voua  cite  devant 
la  cbambra  dea  lords  pour  crime  d'adultere ! 

'  Cardline  {pres  du  balayn,  se  tmimant  vert  le  roi). — Georges  IV., 
l»  rcane  d'Angleterre  vous  cite  devant  le  peuple  angli ' 

'  Voir  au  dehors. — Caroline  !  Caroline  !  au  balcon  !  au  baleon  ! 
'  (Le  Toi  sort  mec  Ashley .'  les  acclamaiions  redaublenl ;  la 
baisse.') ' — pp.  62, 

The  melancholy  events  which  principally  occupy  act  the  fifth 
are  still  so  fresh  in  public  recollection,  that  we  shall  not  tear  open 
its  wounds  by  the  introduction  iu  this  place  of  copious  extracts. 
Some  minor  incidents,  however,  are  detailed,  of  which  even  the 
newspapers  had  never  before  dropt  a  hint ;  for  example,  a  shocking 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  guilty  and  trembling  Liverpool  to  have 
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the  bigh-souled  Bergami  assassinated  on  the  streets  of  London 
during  the  trial  of  the  innocent  Queen.  The  wounded  Earl  ha$ 
just  staggered  into  her  private  chamber^  when  a  gentleman- usher 
advances  to  demand  her  Majesty's  presence  in  the  House  of 
Lords — 

'  CaroUue. — Ces  momens  si  courts  ont  6t6  bien  douz!  {Elle  Scoute.}^ 
J'ai  cru  entendre  monter  Tescalier.  {Elle  ecoute  encore,)  Non — rien — 
ce  ne  pourrait  ^tre  que  Bergami,  et  11  ne  se  rendrait  pas  aupres  de  moi 
sans  men  ordre.  (Apres  une  pause.)  II  sait  qu'une  imprudence  nous 
perdrait.  (Un  nouveau  bruit  sefait  entendre  au  dehors,)  Mais — ^je  ne 
m'^tais  pas  trompt^e — il  y  a  quelqu'un  Ih — (C/w  gemissement  etovffk  se 
fait  entendre.)  Des  plaintes  ^toufft^es  I  (JDnfrappe  d  la  portefaible- 
ment,)  Plus  de  doute — si  c'^tait !  (Elle  se  precipile  vivement  vers  la 
petite  parte,  qui  s*ouvre — Bergami  est  appuye  sur  un  des  cStes  du  corri- 
dor ;  Caroline  le  repoit  dans  ses  bras,)  Bergami !  Bergami !  {Elle  le 
soutient,)  II  ne  r^pond  pas ! — Quelle  p^leur !  {Elle  le  place  sur  un 
canape,)  Son  coeur  ne  bat-il  plus,  mon  Dieu !  {Elle  pose  sa  main 
sur  son  cceur  et  la  retire  avec  un  cri,)  Ah  I  du  sang  I  (Elle  se  leve 
epouvantSe  et  reste  devant  lui  avec  desespoir,)     lis  Tont  assassin^  ! 

'  Bergami  (rouvre  les  yeuxpar  degres  et  passe  la  main  sur  son  front,) — 
J'ai  cru  que  j'allais  mourir — Oil  est-elle  ? — La  reine ! — la  reine  ! 

'  Caroline, — Bergami! 

*  Jenny  (entrant), — ^Ah !  pardon,  madame ;  je  croyais  que  Sa  Majesty 
(^tait  seule. 

*  Caroline. — Que  me  voulez-vous,  Jenny  ? 

*  (Bergami  s'est  assis  sur  la  causeuse.) 

*  Jenny. — ^Un  messager  d'etat,  envoyt^  par  la  chambre  des  pairs, 
insiste  pour  6tre  introduit  sur-le-champ  aupres  de  Sa  Majest<l. 

'  Caroline, — ^Faites  entrer,  et  pi'^venez  au  plus  t6t  le  docteur  Hol- 
land que  j'ai  besoin  de  ses  services.    (Jenny  sort.) 

*'  Le  Messager. — La  noble  chambre  demande  k  Sa  Majesty  s'il  lui 
conviendrait  de  se  rendre  aupres  d'elle,  sans  retard,  ou  si  elle  pr^ere 
que  le  solliciteur-generai  vienne  Vinierroger. 

*  Caroline. — R^pondez  k  la  noble  chambre  qu'au  moment  oh.  vous 
lui  avez  apport6  votre  message,  la  reine  d'Angleterre  avait  d^']k  pris 
la  resolution  de  se  rendre  au  palais  des  pairs. 

(Le  Messager  salue  et  sort,) 

*  Bergami  (se  levant), — Quoi !    madame,  vous  voulez — 

*  Caroline, — Oui,  maintenant  c'est  un  devoir.  Je  n*ai  pas  encore 
montr^  k  TAngleterre  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'tJnergie  et  de  puissance  au 
fond  de  mon  ame — Ces  lords  qui  me  jugent,  lis  ne  m'ont  pas  encore 
vue  k  leur  tribunal,  ils  me  verront. — (Mouvement  dejoie  de  Bergami.) 
Je  vais  aller  leur  demander  compte  de  votre  sang  qu*ils  ont  rt^pandu. 

'  Bergami. — Ah  !  madame,  k  la  chambre  des  lords,  oui,  mais  tous 
deux — ^Vous,  qu'ils  accusent  k  cause  de  moi — ^moi,  leur  d^couvrant  ma 
poitrine  saignante,  et  criant  a  haute  voix  k  vos  accusateurs  ;  "  Vous 
qui  calomniez  la  reine,  vous  avez  menti.*'  Allons,  allons,  madame, 
j'ai  encore  assez  de  force  pour  vous  servir  une  demi^re  fois. 

*  Caroline.-^ 
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'  CaroliTie. — Malheureux  1   ce  serait   tous  perdre! — Reatez- 
[iT^mi — Caroline  vous  I'ordonne. 

'  SCENE  viir. 

I.Ea  MEMES,  JEHNT,  LR  DOCTBUR.  HOLLAND, 

'  Caroline  {au  docteur  qui  enlre). — Monsieur  Holland,  prodigueK 
vos  soins  a\i  Cumte  Berg-ami,  qu'ib  ont  tent£  d'assassiner,  et  ce  le 
quittez  pas  d'un  instant  jusqu'^  mon  reCour. 

'  (Ledoclmtr  Holland  s'approcke  de  Bergantii  lareine  se  dispose  a  sortir.}' 
— pp.  70,  71. 

This  is  all  liiat  we  have  of  Dr.  Holland  ;  and  how  skilfully,  by 
making  him  a  mute  of  ihe  drama,  do  the  authors  indicale  to  us  the 
profound  professional  reserve,  so  honourable  to  the  Doctor,  which 
has  for  so  many  years  kept  the  assassination  of  Earl  Bergami  a 
secret  from  the  world  I     We  must  give  the  heading  of  the  next 

'  DEUXIEME  TABLEAU. 

*  L'intSrieur  de  la  Chamhre  des  Lords'a  Londrea. — Au  changement  I 

a  vue,  le  theatre  represenle  la  copie  exacle  de  la  gravure 

de  Georges  tfayler,  seulemenl  le  fauleail  que 

doit  occvper  la  reine  est  encore  vide. 

'  SCENE  IX. 
'  Sir  brougham,  avocat  db  la  keine,  le  phbhidbnt  db 

LA   CUAHBRB,   lords,  HUlSSlBaS   DE  LA   CHAUBHE, 
JOURNALIBTBS,  ASHLEV.'^p.  72. 

The  type  (which  we  have  strictly  copied)  shows  that,  before 
the  arrival  of  Caroline  herself,  the  two  principal  personages  were 
Brougham  and  Ashley ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  the  Re- 
porters of  the  Times,  the  Ushers  in  Waiting,  and  the  assembled 
Peers  being  all  of  minor,  and  apparently  of  about  the  same  im- 
portance. The  dialogue  which  ensues  justifies  this  arrangement 
of  the  typographer.  Lord  Ashley  conducts  the  case  against  her 
Majesty,  bad  as  that  ease  is,  with  a  skill  which,  when  we  consider 
his  lordship's  total  want  of  juridical  education  and  forensic  prac 
tice,  we  are  bound,  in  spile  of  our  abhoiience  of  such  a  niisap 
plication  of  his  abilities,  to  admire  and  acknowledge;  but  even 
he  appears  second,  longo  intervutlo,  to  '  Sir  Brougham '—whose 
searching  observations  on  the  absurdity  of  allowing  the  use  of  the 
King's  name  to  influence  votes  on  a  minislerial  question,  or  indeed 
of  suffering  the  votes  of  place-holding  or  pensioned  peers  to  be 
taken  at  all  upon  any  question  of  national  importance,  are  expressed 
with  considerable  verve,  and  reflect  honour  ou  the  accuracy  with 
our  dramatic  Irio  have  studied  the  recent  history  of 
^England.  Well  may  the  grateful  and  prophetic  '  Caroline ' 
exclaim — 'Ce  digne  uvocat  sera  un  jour  I'honneur  de  I'Angle- 

lerre ! '  * 
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terre ! ! '  (p.  67.)     We  think  it,  however,  not  quite  fair  that  the 
part  of '  Sir  Denman  *  should  be  omitted. 

We  forgot  to  notice  that  when  the  Queen  appears  at  the  idoor 
of  the  Chambre^  the  Chancellor  ^  agite  sa  sonnette  P  The  French 
bell  having  once  been  so  judiciously  adopted  among  us,  why  has 
it  dropped  again  into  desuetude  ?  Again,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  passage  about  to  be  quoted,  that  the  peers  on  this  great  occa- 
sion voted  by  ballot  ?  Why,  why,  did  they  ever  return  to  the  old 
practice  ? — Lord  Eldon  says  : — 

'  My  lords,  le  bill  des  peines  et  amendes  a  dejk  etd  lu  deux  fois  et 
approuv6  par  vous — La  charabre  va  voter  sur  la  troisi^me  et  derni^re 
lecture. 

'  Cris  en  dehors, — ^Voici  la  reine !  k  tas  les  dragons ! 

*  Eldon, — Le  scrutin  est  ouvert.  {Les  lords  se  disposent  d  voter. 
— II  appelle  a  haute  voix :)  Lord  Ashley  I  (Jj)rd  Ashley  quitte  sa  place 
et  va  voter,) 

*  Cris  en  dehors, — Aux  pierres  !  aux  pierres !  d^raolissons  ce  mur ! 

*  (On  entend  des  coups  defeu^  des  charges  de  cavalerie^  des  cris,} 
'  Eldon  (appellant.) — Lord  Liverpool !  {Le  duc  se  dirige  vers  l*ume  ; 
le  bruit  exterieur  redouble  encore;  des  pierres  cassent  les  vitrages  et  vien- 
nent  tomber  presque  sur  les  lords.)     Restez  en  place,  my  lords,  le  scru- 
tin va  continuer.     (Appellant,)     Lord  Castlereagh ! 

*  (Ce  lord  vapour  voter  ;  il  estfrappe  dHune pierre,y — ^pp.  80,  81. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  dwell  gravely  on  minor  errors  in  a 
foreigner  dramatizing  a  scene  so  thoroughly  English  as  this  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  en  passanty  that  Lord  Ashley  could 
hardly  have  been  summoned  to  go  to  the  scrutin  between  the 
Duke  of  Liverpool  and  so  old  a  member  of  the  upper  house  as 
*  Lord  Castlereagh.' 

We  willingly  drop  the  veil  on  the  horrors  of  the  concluding 
scenes.  The  brutality  of  the  Tory  party,  (here  represented  by 
the  outrageous  huissier,  Sir  Robert  Inglis^)  in  excluding  Queen 
Caroline  from  the  coronation  ceremony  in  the  Abbey — thfe  suc- 
cess which  nevertheless  crowned  her  Majesty's  heroic  efforts  to 
take  a  part  in  the  ensuing  banquet — the  speech  which  she  uttered 
when,  after  dinner,  her  health  was  proposed  to  the  assembled 
peers  and  privy  counsellors  by  the  awe-struck  King — the  atrocious 
villany  of  Lord  Ashley  in  administering  to  her  the  same  evening 
a  dose  of  mortal  poison  in  the  shape  and  similitude  of  a  bottle 
of  brandy — the  death  of  Caroline  de  Brunswic — the  despair  of 
her  *  Comte  et  Chambellan,' — the  remorse  of  George  IV.,  and 
the  funeral  oration  of  *  Sir  Brougham,'— they  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  fifth  act  of  '  Bergami  et  la  Reine  d'Angleterre.' 


Art. 
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Art.  X. — JTie  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reforpied  Parliami 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  lOS.  Londou.  1833. 
TTIS  MajeBlj's  government  have  titled  out  a  vessel  for  a  long 
-'■■^  and  perilous  voyage  of  discovery.  Some  experienced  ship- 
wrigUts  and  Bailors,  who  witnessed  her  equipment,  pronounced 
that  she  was  uutit  for  such  an  arduous  service — that  she  was  ill- 
plauned,  ill-built,  ill-formed,  ill-stowed — and  so  crank  and  over- 
masted that,  iu  anything  like  a  stiff' breeze,  ahe  would  be  fouud 
uuable  to  carry  her  royali  I  Well ;  she  leaves  Deptford,  and  drops 
down  the  river — she  is  found  not  to  answer  her  helm — twice  she 
runs  aground]  and  is  backed  otf  by  main  force,  but,  favoured  by  the 
weather,  and  the  tide,  she  at  last,  after  a  greater  expense  of  time 
and  labour  than  was  ever  before  known,  is  anchored  at  the  Nore 
and  then  her  constructor  turns  round  in  triumph  and  asks,  whether 
she  has  not  disproved  and  refuted  all  the  unfavourable  prognostic^ 
which  were  made  about  her? — as  if  passing  Gravesend 
doubling  Cape  Horn^ — as  if  floating  one  tide  down  lite  Thai 
were  a  voyage  round  the  world  I 

Such,  but  even  still  more  absurd,  is  the  fallacy  which 
pamphlet  is  written  to  maintain — a  pamphlet  to  vihich  it 
we  understand,  avowed  that  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment have  been  summoned  to  contribute  their  talents  and  (wl 
was  more  reckoned  upon)  their  ingenuity.  It  has  been  eve; 
where  quoted  as  '  the  Voice  from  Downing  Street,'  and  has  b« 
dignilied  with  the  title  of  the  Ministerial  Manifesto.  It 
Unusual  to  meet  with  any  publication  in  favour  of  the  present 
ministry,  that  we  should  have  been  perhaps  inclined  to  notice 
this  for  its  singularity.  Out  of  the  circles  of  office-holders  or  ex- 
pectants, we  doubt  that  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  ministers  or  their 
measures  could  have  been  produced  ;  and  within  them,  it  seems,  no 
single  head  was  able  to  undertake  so  arduous  a  task.  The  whole 
body,  therefore,  was  put  in  requisition — one  man  contributed  the 
copy  of  his  printed  speech — another  cuts,  with  ofHcial  scissors, 
paragraph  out  of  the  newspaper — another  was  set  to  reckon  the  di 
that  parliament  sat — an  indefatigable  was  charged  with  computil 
the  hours — and  some  good-nalured,  indolent  receiver  of  salary  Wi 
appointed  to  the  lighter  duty  of  stating  (he  result.  The  great  head  of 
the  law,  dissatisfied  with  the  little  notice  that  he  had  lately  received, 
is  understood  tohavedoue  the  chapter  of  Lft^aZWe/brm  with  his  own 
hand — or  with  one  of  the  many  hands  which,  by  dint  of  patronage, 
he  lias  made  his  own — and,  indeed,  it  has  been  shrewdly  suspected 
that  the  whole  pamphlet  was  got  up  for  the  sake  of  this  chapter,  just 
as  we  remember  to  have  heard  that  an  ingenious  gentleman  pub- 
lished an  entire  Peerage  for  the  sake  of  introducing  his  own  claims 
to  a  dormant  title.     He  that  as  it  may,  this  pamphlet  is  avowedly 
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the  Smedymnwoi  of  the  ministry ;  and  although  it  is  such  as— » 
to  use  Milton's  expression  in  the  Smectjmnuan  controversy — 
might  have  been  written  with  any  other  man's  '  left  hand,'  we 
firmly  believe  it  exhibits  all  the  skill  and  judgment  which  its  synod 
of  authors  were  able  to  command.  We  therefore  think  it, 
in  all  these  views,  worthy  of  a  degree  of  notice  to  which  certainly 
neither  its  political  fallacies,  miscalled  facts,  nor  its  literary  pre- 
tensions, which  may  be  justly  termed  bad  language  and  worse 
logic,  would  have  entitled  it. 

The  first  specimen  of  its  logic  is  that  on  which  we  have  ob- 
served at  the  outset,  the  grand  assumption  that — because  there  is 
still  the  name  of  a  king  and  the  ybrm  of  a  government  in  England 
after  the  first  session  of  the  reformed  parliament,  all  the  fears  and 
prophecies  of  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  are  disproved 
and  dispelled  ;  and  that,  because  we  have  survived  six  months, 
we  are  certain  of  living  a  hundred  years.  We  would  gladly 
compound  for  a  tithe-^though  tithes  be  somewhat  out  of  fashion 
—of  the  period  :  but  we  fear  this  logic  comes  rather  from  the 
town  *  than  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  pamphlet  opens  with  this  statement  of  the  question — 

'  '*  I  should  wish  to  ask  the  Noble  Lord,  (said  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  Earl  Grey,  in  a  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,)  how  any 
ministry  will  hereafter  be  able  to  conduct  the  king's  gorernment,  with 
a  parliament  such  as  will  be  returned  by  this  bill  V*  Well, — tlie  expe- 
riment has  been  tried.  The  first  session  of  the  reformed  parliament 
has  closed.' — p.  1. 

And  all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  prove,  from  the 
events  of  this  first  session,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  erroneous,  and  that  neither  the  new  constituency  nor 
its  representatives 

*  have  deserved  to  rouse  the  suspicions  expressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  or  the  terrors  of  Mr.  Croker.'r— p.  5. 

Now  certainly  neither  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  nor  Mr.  Croker, 
nor  any  other  person  that  we  ever  heard  of,  prophesied  that  the 
first,  or  the  second,  or  the  third  session  of  the  reformed  parliament 
must  accomplish  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  existing  Constitution  ; 
but  they  all  said  (and  we  ourselves  have  on  various  occasions  re 
peated  the  same  opinion)  that  such  a  result — however  it  might 
be  retarded  or  accelerated  by  unforeseen  accidents  —  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was   framed  would,  sooner   or   later,  bring  about    that  frightful 

*  Need  we  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Spriug  Rice — having  been,  by  the  operation 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  ousted  from  the  representation  of  his  native  city  of  Limerick, 
which  he  had  mainly,  by  his  own  exertions,  enfranchised  from  nomination,  and  which 
be  bad  served  for  many  years  with  zeal  and  ability — has  been  driven  for  a  seat  to  the 
town  of  Cambrkige,  to  which  he  is  an  aatiie  stranger  P 

consummatLQii« 


consuramation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  words,  even  as  quoted 
by  llie  pamphlet,  do  not  warrant  the  narrow  meaning  which  it 
tinds  convenient  to  attribute  to  him,  as  if  he  had  asserted  that  a 
governmeut  could  not  exist  for  sir  mimtha.  His  Grace  was 
thinking — not,  as  the  ministers  do,  about  getting  over  a  month  or 
a  session^but  of  the  larger  interests  and  periods  of  a  steady  and 
permanent  sys/em  of  government.  The  allusion  to  Mr.  Croker's 
anticipations  is  still  more  unfortunate,  for  if  ever  predictions  were 
verified — it  has  happened  in  this  case. 

In  Mr.  Croker's  first  speech  on  the  Reform  question,  (March  4, 
1831,)  we  find  this  passage — 

'  I  do  not  assert  that  the  Reform  Bill  is  meant  to  be  rewlulionary, 
nor  that  in  its  present  state  it  is  so  in  a  legal  sense ;  hut  I  assert  and 
insist  that  it  has  a  revolutionary  tendenci/,  and  ivill,  if  carried,  ai  last 
end  inevitably  in  a  revolution.' — Speech,  p.  20. 

This  shows  that  he  contemplated  a  gradual  succession  of  events  j 
snd  he  specifies  the  two  first  events  which  he  thinks  likely  to 
occur : — 

'  The  first  sensible  effect  will  probably  be  on  that  part  of  the  prero- 
gative which  gives  the  crown  the  choice  of  its  ministers.' — Ibid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  very  first  sensible  operation  on  the  govern- 
ment was  the  case  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  whose  acceptance  of  a 
high  office,  for  which  he  was  in  every  respect  fit,  so  entirety  obli- 
terated all  his  former  popularity  that  he  was — (ou  au  opportunity 
which  he  very  unnecessarily,  ive  think,  alTorded)— most  uncere- 
moniously detruded  from  that  reformed  parliament  which  he  had 
helped  to  call  into  existence;  and  the  ofhce  vacated  by  him  was 
filled  by  a  person  who  (however  otherwise  fit  or  unfit)  was  notori- 
ously selected  because  it  happened  that  he  alone  of  all  the  candi- 
dates was  sure  of  his  re-election;  and,  finally,  the  partisans  of 
the  ministry,  with  the  avowed  approbation  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves, have  declared  that  a  law  must  be  passed  to  restore  to  the 
crown  that  prerogative  of  which  the  three  first  months  of  the 
Reform  Bill  have  shewn  it  to  be  actually  deprived.  Mr.  Cioker's 
next  'terror'  was  thus  expressed  : — 

'But  next,  and  perhaps  even  more  important,  will  be  the  opera- 
tion of  this  honse,  wlien  it  shall  be  the  direct  and  immediate  delegate 
of  the  democracy,  on  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  By  what 
new  influence  is  the  House  of  Lords  to  maintain  its  independent  posi- 
tion in  the  state  ?  Even  constituted  as  we  now  are,  the  House  of 
Commons  has  occasionally  shown  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  1  will  not  allude  to  the  bad  times 
when  the  peers  of  llie  realm  werevoled  needless  nuisances,  but  to  a  more 
modern  instance — in  the  year  I74S,  when  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  cer- 
tain witnesses  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  which  they,  in  their  double  and 
douhly-aacred  character  of  legislators  and  judges,  thought  fit  to  reject 
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— at  that  date  a  noble  lord  (the  eldest  son  of  the  then  Earl  of  Derby) 
was  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  House  of  Lords,  for  exercising  this  its  most  indisputable 
right.  The  good  sense  of  the  house  at  that  day  rejected  this  factious 
and  dangerous  motion ;  but  such  a  stale  of  things,  I  fear,  will  soon  again 
occur  J  if  this  measure  receive  the  sanction  of  parliament.' — lb,  p.  20. 

Was  ever  conjecture  more  strikingly  realized  ?  The  case  did 
very  soon  occur — the  House  of  Lords  voted  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  Portuguese  question ;  and — although  this  was  a 
matter  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  never  expressed  the 
most  distant  opinion  or  wish — the  opportunity  was  taken  of 
bearing  down  the  opinion  of  the  Upper  House  by  an  adverse  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  vote  passed  by  an  immcMe 
majority — the  heir  of  the  house  of  Derby  being  again  prominent 
in  Its  favour — and  the  King  was  advised  (as  we  stated  in  our  last 
Number)  to  reprimand  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Croker  may 
have  been  right  or  wrong  in  considering  these  events  as  steps  to 
Revolution^  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he  foretold  them  as  likely 
to  occur  early  in  the  reformed  parliament^  or  that  they  did  so 
occur,  and  even  in  the  very  order  in  which  he  had  named  them. 
It  well  becomes  the  ministerial  partisans  to  make  light  of  '  Mr. 
Croker's  terrors ! ' 

To  tell  us,  therefore,  that  the  ministers  have  weathered  the  first 
session  of  a  reformed  parliament,  does  not  contradict  any  of  the 
apprehensions  which  the  Tories  had  expressed  as  to  the  ulti^ 
mate  tendency  of  the  measure.  But  if  we  were  even  to  admit, 
with  the  pamphleteers,*  that  the  power  *  of  conducting  the  King's 
government '  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
session,  there  might  still  be  asked  two  pithy  questions : — Ha^s  there 
been  a  Government — in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  which, 
of  course,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  it?  and  Has  that  Go^ 
vernment  been  the  Kin G* s  1  To  the  first  question  we  could  give 
but  a  very  qualified  assent — to  the  latter  an  absolute  negative. 
Government  there  certainly  has  been ;  but  administered  inversely — 
on  the  King  and  his  ministers,  and  not  by  them.  To  propound 
measures  and  abandon  them — to  pass  votes  and  rescind  them — to 
give  pledges  and  forfeit  them — to  be  never  of  the  same  mind  two 
days  running— to  puzzle  by  blunders  and  inconsistency  friends 
and  enemies  alike — to  drag  followers  through  the  dirt,  and  then 
desert  the  measure  for  which  it  had  begrimed  them — to  have  no 
views  but  of  the  expedient  of  the  night — no  object  but  to  get 

*  We  employ  this  word  in  no  disparaging  sense — the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  composition  is  attributed,  are  entitled  to  all  personal  courtesy  and  respect. 
We  only  use  the  term  to  avoid  circumlocution,  for  the  authors  of,  or  contributors  to, 
the  ministerial  pamphlet. 
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through  the  debate — no  prospect  but  that  of  closing  the  8eesioi>— 
if  all  ibis  be  tjovernintj,  we  certainly  have  had  a  government ;  but 
it  is  a  government  which,  having  no  internal  force,  only  works  by 
the  tradition,  as  it  were,  of  former  authority,  and  can  last  no 
longer  than  that  gradually  decreasing  impulse.  By  and  bye  a  uew 
power  will  possess  itself  of  the  torpid  machine,  and  work  it  at  a 
hew  rate  and  to  a  new  purpose — and  that  will  probably  be  the 
second  stage  of  our  Revolution. 

The  writers  of  the  pamphlet,  feeling  sorely  the  real  impo- 
tence of  the  ministry,  endeavour  lo  display  its  vast  influence  and 
activity,  and  expatiate  with  affected  triumph  on  the  great  number 
of  things  it  Las  meddled  with.  Can  they  dream  ihiit  men  are  so 
silly  as  not  to  see,  in  this  busy  and  feverish  restlessuess,  the 
surest  symptom  of  weakness  and  disorder?  Like  a  spiuning'top, 
if  they  stand  still,  lliey  fall — like  rope-dancers,  unable  to  walk  at 
a  steady  pace  along  the  line  chalked  out  before  them,  they 
can  only  keep  their  balance  by  jumps  and  capei-s,  which  to  the 
vulgar  eye  look  like  confidence  and  vigour,  while,  in  fact,  diey 
are  only  painful  efforts  to  maintain  a  precarious  position.  Hear 
what  was  said  by  an  old  Whig, — the  predecessor  and  relative 
of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  whose  autho- 
rity no  one  of  that  party  will  deny — Lord  John  Cavendish — upon 
the  subject  of  ultra- activity  in  a  government; — '  tVken  extraordi' 
nary  remedies  become  the  ordinary  engines  of  governmvnt,  you  may 
resl  assured  that  you  have  a  loeak  ministry.' — Debates,  IS  Dec. 
1772.  'A  spirit  of  innovation,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  'is  generally 
the  result  of  aselfish  temper  and  confused  views.'  Look  in  common 
life  at  a  weak  man  in  perplexity,  see  Low  he  tries  all  topics^ 
multiplies  projects  and  Bliifts — flies  about  to  every  expedient — 
puts,  to  use  the  common  illustration,  all  his  irons  in  the  tire  at 
once,  witliont  calculating  how  he  is  hereafter  to  find  time  or 
power  to  fashion  them  to  any  useful  purpose.  So  fur,  then,  from 
seeing,  in  the  long  list  of  measures  of  all  kinds  and  classes  ithich 
tlie  ministers  adduce  as  proofs  of  their  wisdom  and  ability,  any 
subject  of  praise  to  tliem  or  consolation  to  ihe  country,  we — too 
certainly — know  that  they  are  the  cnnoulsions  of  weakness, — the 
St.  Vitvs's  dance  of  limbs  which  are  so  busy  only  because  they 
have  neither  health  nor  strength  to  be  quiet. 

This,  we  candidly  admit,  is  now  their  misfortune  rather  than  their 
fault.  Their  fault — their  crime — was  the  Hellish  and  corrupt  party 
policy  which  led  to  liie  Reform  Bill :  (hat  once  passed — as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  every  one  else  foretold 
• — (he  consequences  became  inevitable ;  and  on  the  whole  we, 
)inder  existing  circumstances,  are  much  more  inclined  to  pity 
thaD  to  censure  them.     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  a  liitla 
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too  much  to  find  them  singing  /o  triumphe — (Te  Deum  is  out  of 
their  line) — for  what  they  know  to  be  defeat  and  misfortune,  and 
claiming  honours  and  ovations  for  having  disorganized  and  en-> 
dangered.  every  institution  of  a  once  great  and  happy  country. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  general  but  important  considera- 
tions, let  us  observe  a  little  on  the  detail  of  the  measures  for  which 
this  pamphlet  claims  such  extravagant  approbation :— - 

'  Ireland, — When  the  present  government  took  office,  the  storm 
which  had  been  gathering  for  the  previous  half  century  had  burst.  The 
first  remedies  which  they  applied  were  such  as»  if  they  had  been 
adopted  by^  their  predecessors,  might  have  been  sufficient.  Measures 
were  adopted  for  removing  the  collision  between  the  tenantry  and  the 
clergy  as  to  tithes,  and  for  throwing  the  maintenance  of  the  Establish- 
ment upon  the  landlord  \*  public  education  was  made  equally  access!* 
hie  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant ;  agriculture  t  and  manufactures 
were  encouraged ;  J  a  large  fund  was  appropriated  for  the  promotion 
of  public  works ;  the  road  to  prosperity  was  opened,  if  the  peaceful 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  could  only  obtain  protection 
while  treading  it.* — pp.  5|.6. 

*  We  will  not  now  rip  up  old  sores,  nor  stop  to  inquire  who  were 
the  men  who  for  half  a  century  had  been  exciting — creating — the 
titorm.  We  will  abstain  from  that  most  tempting  topic;  but 
could  we,  at  the  very  threshold,  as  it  were,  ofl'er  our  readers  a 
better  proof  of  the  candour ^  the  veracity y  of  the  pamphleteers  than 
that,  after  talking  about '  the  storm  that  had  for  half  a  century  been 
gathering  in  Ireland,'  they  do  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
what  the  Whigs  had  always  represented  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
storm — Catholic  Disabilities ;  nor  to  the  measure  which  they  had 
always  vaunted  and  urged  as  the  one^  o^lji  certain  remedy — 
Catholic  Emancipation  ? 

Had  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  two  principal 
contributors,  drank  of  Lethe  in  their  transit  to  the  £lysium  of  office, 
and  lost  all  recollection  of  the  whole  course  of  their  political  life  ? 
Had  they  forgotten  that,  on  every  occasion  on  which  former  go-^ 
vernments  had  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  parliament  for  some  le- 
gislative enactments  against  Irish  turbulence,  they  and  their  friends 
sang  one  never-ceasing,  never-varying  chorus — *  The  sole  cause  of 
disturbance  in  Ireland  is  the  penal  code — grant  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, and  none  of  these  coercive  and  unconstitutional  measures 
will  be  necessary  ?  *  But  now,  this — ^  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
the  diseases  of  Ireland ' — appears  so  absolutely  worthless,  that  it 
does  not  claim  even  a  parenthesis  in  the  history  of  ^  the  half  cen- 

<  *  2d  and  3d  Wm.  IV.  c.  1 19. 

*  t  An  Act  for  improving  certain  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland,  2  and  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  52. 

<  i  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  oC  the  Linen  Manufacture,  2  and  3  Wm.  IV. 
t.77! 
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^^^K  lur}','  of  wliici],  during  the  said  half  century,  it  appeared  to  be  ) 
^^^H  merely  the  most  prominent^  but  the  only  concern  of  our  domestic 
^^^H  life.  Is  this  '  mere  obhviou ?  '  Oh,  no!  They  remember  it  too 
^^^B  u'ell ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  to  the  ministry  at 
^^^V  this  moment  than  to  remind  even  the  gentlest  reader  of  the  utter 
^^^B  failure  of  that  great  Whig  engine  of  government — Concession! — 
^^^K  nothing  more  humiliating  to  the  men  themselves  than  to  confess 
^^^K  that  their  grand  expedient,  wlach  was  to  render  all  disturbance 
^^^H  impossible,  and  all  coercion  unnecessary,  has  been  follovred  by 
^^^H  disturbances  as  frightful  as  ever,  and  by  coercion  ten  times  more 
^^^P  severe,  and  an  hundred  times  more  mi  constitutional  than  ever  was 
^^^B     dreanied  of  before. 

^^H  But,  ill  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  remedies  by  which 

^^V  their  Coercion  was  accompanied,  have  they  forgotten  that  there 
^^  is  not  one  single  topic  which  had  not  engaged  the  attention 
of  former  governments — on  which  former  parliaments  had  not 
legislated? — the  Tithe  Composition  Bill — the  many  committees, 
votes,  and  measures  relating  to  education — hundreds  of  acts  and 
of  grants  for  promoting  agriculture,  and  manufactures — and  large 
funds  over  and  over  again  appropriated  for  the  promotion  of 
public  works — measures  directed  to  the  self-same  objects  as 
those  which  are  now  cited  as  if  they  had  never  been  thought  of 
till  the  reform  ministers  had  passed  two  or  three  '  chapters  of  (he 
second  and  third  of  William  IV.:'  and  do  they  not  know  that  when 
^^^  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  left  the  Irish  office  in  1830  lie  had  already 
^^^L  prepared,  or  was  preparing  for  immediate  consideration,  a  greater 
^^H  number  of  remedial  measures  for  Ireland  than  the  preseut  govern- 
^^^  ment — with  its  three  Irish  Secretaries  within  two  years — have  bad 
^  time  even  to  think  of?     The  pamphlet  also  takes  great  credit  for 

the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill— the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill!  the 
act,  of  all  others  of  their  administration,  which  all  men  of  every 
party,  even  of  their  own,  concur  in  adducing  as  the  chief  proof  of 
Iheir  ignorance,  their  vacillation,  their  temerity,  their  timidity  !  We 
Weil  recollect  in  what  various  aspects  this  celebrated  bdl  was  pre- 
sented both  in  public  and  in  private.  Now  Lord  Duncannon  whis- 
pered to  one  party  a  confidential  something  about  confixcalion  of 
bishoprics  ;  Mr.  Stanley  plausibly  harangued  the  other  on  the  iV 
rreased  stabilUi/  of  the  church :  on  one  side,  we  heaid  of  relief  to  a 
burdened  people;  on  the  other,  of  security  to  the  suffering  clergi/. 
The  bill  lias  ended  in  doing  almost  nothing  of  wliatwas  promised  by 
either  class  of  its  promoters  ;  and  its  sole  effect  and  merit  is  one  tb&t 
never  was  avowed, — it  has  insulted  the  Irish  church.  The  union 
of  twenty-two  dioceses  into  twelve — (while  the  temporalities  are 
all  preserved  to  ecclesiastical  purposes) — is  of  little  importance,  we 
hope,  in  a  religious,  and  of  less,  we  believe,  in  an  administrative 
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view  of  the  subject.  The  confiscation  clause  was  the  marrow  of 
the  whole  proceeding:  when  that  had  been  juggled  out,  the  bill 
passed  with  little  comparative  interest  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Catholics  or  the  Protestants^  except  only  that  it  was  gratifying  to 
the  former  and  offensive  to  the  latter,  as  an  insult  to  the  Established 
Church,* 

But  while  their  great  bill  does  little  more  than  insult  the  Irish 
churchy  all  their  mmor  measures,  whether  of  legislation  or  admi- 
nistration, seem  calculated  to  plunder  and  destroy  it.  The  active 
conspiracy  against  tithes  commenced  on  their  accession  to  office — 
they  took  no  measures  to  arrest  or  defeat  it ;  nay,  when  the  law, 
feeble  as  it  was,  had  convicted  and  punished  two  of  a  higher  class 
of  offenders,  the  government  interposed  with  a  remission  of  the 
sentence.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  government  to 
afford  protection  to  property — tithes  were  property ;  and  not  church 
property  only — they  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  lay  property 
in  Ireland.  Did,  or  does  the  government  afford  that  species  of  pro- 
perty any  protection  ?  Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  hundred 
ways  contributed  to  its  destruction  ?  Take  one  example.  The 
Coercion  Bill  was  introduced  mainly  to  protect  property  ; — and  as 
tithe-property  was  the  only  class  that  was  avowedly  attacked,  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  gave,  and  were  con- 
fessedly intended  to  give,  tithe  the  same  protection  as  other  property : 
—but  the  enemies  of  the  church  objected  to  this ;  and,  although  the 
ministerial  majority  in  the  house  was  such  as  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  hostile  party,  the  ministers^ 
after  hesitating  a  little  between  the  shame  of  such  an  act  of 
pusillanimity  and  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  anxiety  to 
conciliate  the  enemies  of  the  church  on  the  other — ended  by 
truckling  to  the  latter  party,  and  by  adding  a  proviso  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  to  exclude  tithes  from  the  protection  it  afforded  to  other 
property. — And  these  Ministers  call  themselves  a  Government  t 

Their  merit  in  passing  the  Coercion  Bill  would  have  been  greater 
in  our  eyes,  if  we  could  forget  the  causes  which  rendered  that  bill 
necessary — if  we  could  obliterate  from  the  parliamentary  debates, 
and  from  the  memory  of  mankind,  the  opposition  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters to  even  the  gentlest  remedies  and  the  least  offensive  restric- 
tions proposed  by  their  predecessors — if  we  could  forget  that  the 
very  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  suppressing  unlawful  societies  in 

*  The  pamphlet  says, '  Those  who  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  Reform  in  the 
English  Church  hailed  the  measure,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  hut  as 
affording  tome  clue  to  what  may  he  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Ministers,  when  they 
shall  rcSieem  their  promise  hy  entering  on  the  arduous  task  of  Church  Reform  in 
England.' — p.  8. 

Is  it  the  measure,  as  originally  proposed,  which  the  eager  lookers-forward  are  to 
hailf  as  affording  some  clue  f  But  who  can  unravel  the  next  difficulty — is  the  clue 
to  apply  to  the  *  feelings '  or  to  the  ^  conduct  ? ' 

VOL.  L.  NO.  XCIX,  Q  Ix^-aSw^ 
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Ireland  was,  in  the  year  ]825,  combated  with  the  greatest  obi  _ 
nacy  by  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord 
Duncaanon,  8ic.  in  a  debate  which  lasted  four  days,  a  lengtli, 
thcD,  we  believe,  unprecedented  in  such  a  stage,  and  in  which  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  after  having,  as  Mr,  Canning  stated  it, 
'  gallantly  identified  himself  with  the  Catholic  Association,'  con- 
cluded by  language  so  orderly,  so  tranquillizing,  so  likely  lo  in- 
duce Ireland  to  respect  the  law,  as  the  following — 

'  I,  Sir,  am  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  Association'— (every  other 
speaker,  almost,  we  believe,  without  exception,  had  censured  that 
turbulent  assembly  J — 'I,  Sir,  am  the  defenderof  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion ;  I  am  the  advocate  of  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  meet,  to 
consider,  to  plan,  to  petition,  to  remonstrate,  to  demand! — and  my 
frank  opinion,  which  I  trust  will  teach  the  wkde  of  Ireland  asi  well 
as  England,  is,  that  the  more  energetic  their  remonstrance,'  &c.  &c.— 
Par.  Deb.,  Feb.  15,  1SS5. 

The  act  passed,  but  it  was  a  brutum  fvlmen — it  was  evaded  and 
despised.  Mr.  Brougham's  'opinion'  did  reach  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  was  acted  npon  in  various  shapes  and  ways  till  the 
day  when  the  same  man,  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  a  bill,  dispersing  with  an  iron  hand  all  '  meet- 
ings,' and  stifling  with  a  tighter  than  Turkish  bowstring  all  '  de- 
mands '  which  it  should  please  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  proscribe : 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  charged  witli  the  esecution  of  this  tre^ 
mendoua  law,  was  the  same  man  who  had  lately  distinguished 
himself  by  preaching  agitation,  and  giving  all  his  countenance  to 
similar  associations — and  they  take  praise  for  having  tranquillized 
Ireland  !  Alas !  they  drove  her  mad,  and  tlien  tried  to  quiet  her 
^^^  with  a  strait  waistcoat ! 
^^L  The  Abolition  of  West  India  Slavery. — In  the  same  spirit  tliat 

^^H  confounds  a  trip  to  the  Nore,  with  a  voyage  round  the  world — one 
^^H  session,  with  the  whole  futurity  of  the  countrj' — the  pamphleteers 
^^H  congratulate  themselves  on  having  abolished  West  India  slavery. 
^^B  ( It  is  to  be  exiinguislied  on  the  Jst  of  August,  1834.  Is  not  that 
^^H  immediate  emaucinationl ' — p.  12,  Eor  our  own  parts  we  readily 
^^H  admit  our  apprehension  diat  it  may  be  so;  but  even  if  the 
^^M  slaves  should,  with  their  proverbial  patience  and  good  sense, 
^^H  await  the  day  of  freedom  in  all  tranquillity,  is  the  final  sue 
^^f  cess  of  the  measure  out  of  peril — has  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Cx- 
^^^  chequer  the  most  remote  idea  where  he  is  to  obtain  the  twenty 
f  millions  of  compensation,  or  the  taxes  by  which  he  is  to  meet  the 

I  interest  of  a  loan  for  such  a  sum — and  has  the  Colonial  Secretary 

^^_  any  charm  to  ensure  that  the  untried  system  of  apprenticeship 
^^^  shall  be  popular  with  the  negro  and  productive  to  the  planter — 
^^H  has  he  provided  for  the  care  and  support  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
^^B^  infancj, 
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infancy^xMor  where,  when  apprenticeship  expires,  the  emancipated 
negro  is  to  find  raiment,  food,  and  a  habitation  ? 

Don  Quixote,  in  his  mania  for  liberating  captives,  was  not  so 
mad  as  Mr.  Stanley  ;  the  Don  had  now  and  then  a  grain  of  com- 
mon sense  in  his  fancies :  for  instance,  when  he  says — > 

'  Some  men  turn  their  negro  slaves,  when  they  are  old  and  past 
service,  naked  out  of  doors,  under  pretence  of  freedom^  to  become  still 
greater  slaves  to  cold  and  hunger ;  a  slavery  from  which  nothing  but 
death  can  set  the  wretches  free.' — Don  Quixote^  p.  ii.  c«  S4. 

A  hint  which  has  escaped  the  pamphleteers  increases  our  doubt 
and  our  anxiety  on  the  whole  of  this  matter.     It  is  stated — 

'  The  certain  supply  of  labour  which  the  apprenticeship  provides, 
although  insufficient  for  the  production  of  the  amount  of  produce  now 
exported  from  the  colonies,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  slave  colonies  of  other  nations  for  the 
supply  of  that  produce.' — pp.  14,  15. 

Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  probable— only  probable — that  our  own 
sugar  islands,  though  confessedly  rendered  less  productive,  may 
still  produce  enough  of  that  article ;  but  if  not,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, after  having  ruined  our  own  colonies  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  to  seek  for  a  supply  from  the  ulave  colonies  of  other 
countries.  Good  Ood !  can  any  men  be  so  blinded  by  vanity 
or  by  party,  as  to  proclaim  that  a  great  question  is  finally  and 
safely  settled,  while  they  confess  that  it  is  still  liable  to  such  a 
monstrous  contingency  ?  What !  are  we  to  give  twenty  millions 
of  British  money,  and  twenty  times  twenty  millions  in  eventual 
sacrifice  of  colonial  property,  for  the  chance  of  opening  our  sugar 
market  to  the  negro-drivers  of  France  or  Spain — of  Louisiana  or 
the  Brazils?  The  pamphleteers  make  very  light  of  this  to  us 
most  alarming  admission,  and  console  themselves  by  adding—^ 

*  The  principal  advantage  of  the  apprenticeship,  however,  accrues 
to  the  negroes  themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  placed  in  a  condition 
oi  greater  comfort  than  that  of  the  peasantry  of  any  civilized  nation.'-^- 
p.  15. 

This  last  stroke,  we  confess,  confounds  us.  fVhy  should  negroes 
be  placed  in  a  ^  condition  of  greater  comfort  than  the  peasantry  of 
any  civilized  nation ; '  above  all,  why  should  we  actually  pay 
twenty  millions,  and  risk,  moreover,  a  whole  colonial  empire,  to 
raise  them  above  our  own  peasantry  ?  We  wish  the  poor  negroes 
all  possible  protection,  and  all  suitable  comfort,  and  we  believe 
they  now  enjoy  them ;  but  even  if  it  were  not  so,  a  plan  of  eman« 
cipation  which  places  an  apprenticed  negro  on  half-work  in  a 
scale  of  comfort  above  our  own  honest,  hard-working,  tax-paying 
English  peasantry,  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a  monster 
in  legislation,  morals^  and  common  sense. 

Q  2  One 


ry  small  one^irirri 
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One  class  of  English  men — and  not,  perhaps,  a  very  s: 
will,  however,  benefit  by  tliis  measure :  we  mean  that  most  fortu- 
nate 

'  body  of  gentlemen  who  are  to  be  sent  from  this  country,  and  dis- 
persed throughout  the  islands,  to  act  as  special  magistrates,  uncon- 
nected with  local  prejudices,  and  independent  of  colonial  influence.' — 


We  have  little  doubt  tliat  the  salaries  of  '  this  body  of  gentlemen 
dispersed  throughout  the  islands  '  will  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  unbealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  irksomeness  of  the  office  ; 
and  as  all  the  necessary  qualification  mentioned  Js  entire  ignorance 
of  the  countries  and  people  whom  they  are  to  govern,  the  scheme 
bids  fair  to  be  alike  economical  and  satisfactory- — satisfactory  at 
least  to  those  gentlemen  whose  ignorance  may  be  so  great  as  to 
justify  their  appointment. 

Finance. — This  head  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  pamphlet ; 
though  in  truth  every  one  of  their  statements  is,  when  well  weighed, 
only  a  corroboration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  doubt — '  whether 
the  King's  government  is  carried  on.'  Their  whole  idea  of  _^nanoe 
seems  to  be  contained  in  one  word — reduction ;  and  when  they 
exhibit,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  cry,  Vl  numerical  diminution  of 
present  expense,  they  fancy  they  have  done  all  that  a  country  can 
ask  from  enlightened  financiej-s.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion  : 
all  the  world  agrees,  that  the  business  of  the  country,  like  Uie 
business  of  an  individual,  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner;  but  by  economy  we  do  not  mean  an  apparent 
and  temporary  saving,  but  a  well -understood  system,  which  pro- 
vides for  future  contingencies,  for  eventual  wants — for  solid,  per- 
manent, and  pTOspectiee  savings  and  security.  It  is  no  economy 
in  an  individual  to  reduce  his  servants  in  number  and  wages  to  a 
scale  below  the  duties  they  may  have  to  perform — to  risk,  for  ex- 
ample, his  valuable  horses  in  economising  a  groom's  wages.  It  is 
no  economy  to  save  the  expense  of  the  steward,  who  checks  the 
domestic  expenditure  and  the  tradesmen's  bills.  It  is  no  economy 
to  suspend  the  insurance  of  one's  house,  and  stand  the  risk  of 
total  destruction  in  case  of  one  unlucky  accident.  Such  eco- 
nomy makes  a  present  saving,  but  it  is  certain  to  produce  ultimate 
loss,  and  perhaps  ruin.  We  wish  this  may  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
kind  of  economy  that  our  ministers  have  been  practising.  As  far 
as  we  can  understand  the  details  of  the  late  alterations  and  re- 
ductions in  the  public  departments,  they  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  an  erroneous,  or  at  least  very  doubtful  principle. 

When  Mr.  Pitt,  about  fifty  years  ago,  undertook  the  financial 
administration  of  the  country,  he  began  a  revision  of  the  several 
departments  of  revenue   and   expenditure.     He  found  that  they 
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were  in  general  constituted  on  the  simple  plan  of  our  ancestors,  of 
a  small  number  of  oflScers,  paid  principally  by  fees,  charged  with 
various  classes  of  duty,  and  subjected  to  a  control  very  inadequate 
either  as  regarded  the  number  or  authority  of  the  controlling  officers. 
The  vast  increase  of  our  trade,  of  our  revenue,  and  our  expenses, 
outgrew  this  narrow  system  of  administration ;  and,  with  the  uni- 
versal approbation  of  the  country,  a  new  principle  was  adopted. 
The  duties  of  the  several  officers  were  classified  and  divided, 
separate  individuals  were  appointed  to  each  separate  service,  and 
all  the  officers  were  put  beyond  the  temptation  of  connivance 
with  the  tax-payers,  by  the  abolition  of  fees.      But  these  steps, 
however  judicious,  had  a  counterbalancing  disadvantage  :  when  a 
man  was  paid  by  fees  depending  on  the  quantities  of  work  per* 
formed^  he  endeavoured  to  do  as  much  as  he  could,  and  to  prevent 
the  additioti  of  any  competitors  ;  but  when  fees  were  abolished,  the 
case  became  different :  to  each  man  was  assigned  his  own  strict 
duty ;    the  hours  of  attendance  were  limited ;    and  the  officers 
made  no  great  haste  to  arrive  before  the  appointed  moment,  and 
were  tolerably  alert  in  retiring  at  the  legal  hour  of  departure. 
These  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  vast  increase  of  business, 
occasioned  a  great  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  working  officers 
in  all  the  departments.     Then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud  and  peculation  in  the  infinitely  increased  number  of 
traders  and  of  officers,  a  most  exact  and  cautious  system  of  checks 
was  established ;  but  this  also  caused  a  vast  addition  to  the  esta- 
blishments, and  a  great  apparent  increase  of  expense  in  the  shape 
of  salaries — while,  unfortunately,  the  savings  operated  by  these 
checks   were,  from  their  nature,  incapable  of  being   presented 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account.     It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
perfectly  any  systeni  of  check  performs  its  functions,  the  less — to 
the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless  part  of  the  public — will  be  its  utility. 
If  a  system  of  police  could  be  established  so  effective  as  wholly  to 
prevent  riots  and  robberies,  the  vulgar  would  soon  exclaim  against 
such  an  establishment  as  useless.     The  degree  of  purity  which  the 
system  of  checks  has  produced  in  our  public  offices  is  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  present  age  has  lost  all  remembrance  of  what  was  the 
great  bugbear  of  former  patriots— official  peculation;  they  see 
only  the  expense,  and  not  the  profit ;  and  are  therefore  anxious  to 
save  a  large  outgoing  for  which  they  do  not  see  an  adequate  re- 
turn.    This  is  the  fashion  of  the  day — to  a  certain  degree  it  is 
reasonable.    The  vast  establishments  required  by  the  unparalleled 
extent  of  our  exertions  during  the  late  war  were  obviously  no 
longer  necessary  in  time  of  peace ;  and  accordingly  we  saw  that,  in 
each  succeeding  year  since  1815^  the  late  administrations  made  very 
^  considerable 
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considerable  reductions.     The  Duke  of  WelUngtoc,  in  particolav^^ 
in  the  period  of  not  quite  three  years  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  pushed  this  to  a  great— we  almost  believe  to  too  great  an 
ejitent.     The  pamphlet  admits  that — 

'  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  during  these  three  years,  carried  into 
effect  many  vigorous  measures  of  economy.  In  this  respect  we  are 
ready  to  admit  the  merit  of  his  government,  but  on  the  same  ground 
we  claim  still  higher  praise  for  those  who  followed,' — p,  ai. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  certainly  a  non  seqmlnr  in 
strict  logic,  and  a  faiae  conclusion  in  moral  inference  ;  for  if  the 
duke  did  so  much,  it  would  rather  be  a  proof  that,  if  more  had 
been  safely  practicable,  he  would  have  done  it.  But  we  pass  that, 
to  return  to  the  general  principle.  The  great  mass  of  the  reduc- 
tion made  by  the  present  ministers  has  been  on  offices  created 
under  the  system  which  we  have  mentioned — of  division  of  duties 
in  the  active  departments,  and  of  minute  check  in  the  offices  of 
control.  They  are  endeavouring  to  revert  to  the  system  «hich 
Mr.  Pitt  abrogated.  It  has  one  great  advantage  to  them — it 
succeeds  for  the  present;  the  saving  is  immediate  and  obvious — 
the  loss  more  obscuie  and  distant.  The  late  system  had  (though 
we  admit  at  a  great  expense)  been  so  successful,  that  fraud 
and  peculation  were  extirpated  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  could  permit  us  to  hope  ;  the  offices  were  all 
in  the  greatest  regularity;  the  old  officers  are  intelligent  and 
experienced,  in  general  incorruptible,  and  habituated  to  live  on 
their  legal  emoluments;  all,  therefore,  will  probably  go  on  as 
usual  for  a  certain  time,  and  particularly  as  the  new  heads  of 
departments — new  brooms — will  be  wonderfully  industrious,  to 
Justify  their  own  appointments  and  the  general  system  of  their 
Jratrons  :  how  long  these  halcyon  days  may  last,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  coujecture;  but  unless  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  re- 
formed the  human  heart,  and  eradicated  all  tendency  to  fraud, 
smuggling,  peculation,  bribery  and  corruption,  from  every  class 
of  tax-payeis  and  tax-gatherers  —  from  all  the  contributors  to 
the  public  revenue,  and  all  the  agents  in  the  public  departments 
— unless,  we  say,  the  Reform  Bill  shall  be  found  thus  to  regene- 
rate mankind,  all  these  departmental  reductions  will,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  end  in  anything  rather  than  real  economy. 

This  part  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice ;  indeed,  it  is  but  a  transcript  of  a  statement  published  by 
him  of  the  reductions  made  by  the  present  ministers.  Mr.  Rice 
ia  loo  clever  a  man,  and  too  active  and  able  a  public  servant,  not 
to  have  had  some  misgivings  on  this  head. 

Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  reduction  of  the  expgnae  of  col- 
lecting 
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lecting  the  revenue  been  carried  in  some  departments^  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  iuch  reduclionsy  in  jttstice  to  the  fair 
trader^  and  without  risk  to  the  revenue^  can  be  carried  farther.* — ^p.  23. 

With  this  countenance,  we  may  be  permitted  *  reasonably  td 
doubt '  whether  it  has  not  been  already  carried  too  fan  But 
after  all  these  boasted  reductions,  both  of  expenditure  and  of  esta- 
blishments, we  are  surprised  that  the  result  has  been  no  greater. 
In  the  year  1823,  Lord  Liverpool's  government  and  an  unreformed 
parliament  reduced  the  general  expenditure  to  15,878,3 1 3^., 
(p.  20.)  In  1832>  it  was  J5,41],57l2<,  and  in  the  present  year, 
1833,  it  is  stated  dt  14,622,219;.  But  if  to  this  we  were  to  add 
the  annual  burden  likely  to  be  created  by  their  various  measures — 
Irish  tithes — Greek  loans — East  and  West  India  bargains,  &c. — 
there  would  appear,  we  are  confident,  an  increase,  and  not  a  reduc- 
tion, of  general  expenditure.  If  Mr.  Rice  should  say, — *  Yes, 
but  Lord  Liverpool  found  that  he  could  not  continue  at  the 
low  rate  of  1823  ' — we  may  reply,  that  we  doubt  whether,  if  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service  had  been  adequately  preserved. 
Lord  Grey  could  have  gone  so  low  as  he  has  done;  and  we 
believe  that,  if  further  reductions  be  attempted,  the  real  efficiency 
of  the  services  may  be  seriously  impaired.  We  say  nothing 
about  the  diminished  patronage  of  the  Crown,  though  by  and 
bye  that  may  be  of  some  importance ;  but,  at  present,  for  every 
one  Commissioner  of  £xcise,  or  Stamps,  or  Navy,  reduced,  there 
have  been  created,  at  least,  two  commissioners  of  some  Inquiry 
or  other,  with  better  salaries;  which,  besides  maintaining  the 
general  mass  of  patronage,  has  the  additional  convenience  of 
enabling  the  ministers  to  reward  some  trusty  adherent,  or  to 
steady  some  wavering  supporter. 

Bank  Charter. — We  have  but  one  objection  to  offer  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  Bank ;  namely,  that  which  makes  bank- 
notes a  legal  tender  in  the  country.  Without  entering  into  so 
large  and  intricate  a  question,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
nothing  is  less  like  the  principles  which  the  ministry  profess  on 
this  subject,  or  indeed  less  like  any  principle  at  all,  than  that,  in 
such  a  country  as  ours,  what  is  a  legal  tender  at  Chelmsford  should 
be  an  illegal  tender  in  Cornhill.  What  the  operation  of  such  an 
anomaly  may  be,  we  will  not  pretend  to  guess  so  early ;  but  we 
think  it  is  also  somewhat  presumptuous  in  the  pamphleteers  to 
assume  that  because  it  is  done,  it  is  well  done ;  and  that  because 
my  Lord  Althorp  has  carried  one  measure  of  finance,  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  good  one. 

But  there  is  a  circumstance  which  the  pamphleteers  slur  over, 
and  which,  as  we  alluded  to  it  in  our  last  Number,  we  shall  not 
again  dilate  upon :  in  weighing,  however,  the  praises  given  to  the 

ministry 
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ministry  on  tliis  point,  we  cannot  but  repeat  that  the  figure  th^ 
made  in  the  conduct  of  the  busiitetis  in  queetiou  was  as  poor,  as 
wavering,  as  irresolute,  and  as  short-sighted^  as  all  the  rest  of  their 
administrative  proceedings;  they  advanced  and  retreated;  ihey 
bullied  and  sneaked  away ;  they  produced  wilh  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets a  whole  measure — ihey  retreated  with  half  a  one. 

'The  Government,  desirous  t!iat  no  unnecessary  alarm  should  be 
excited,  and  that  a  complete  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
theae  {other  most  importani  and  urgent)  provisions  should  be  felt,  con- 
sented to  postpone  them  till  another  session,  leaving  the  subject  before 
tlie  public,  that  a  more  decided  opinion  may  he  pronounced  on  its 
merita.'— p.  41. 

This  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  new  mode  of  exercising  'the 
King's  Government.'  The  King  and  his  government  think  it 
essential  to  introduce  certain  measures — which  had  been  not 
only  maturely  considered  by  the  cabinet,  but  actually  settled  wilh 
the  Bank  ;  but '  the  country  bankers  look  the  alarm.' — (p,  41.) 
Country  bankers  are  great  men  amongst  iOl,  householders,  and 
so  the  tables  are  suddenly  turned — the  ministers  take  the  alarm  : 
the  matured  resolutions  of  the  King's  government,  and  its  solemn 
engagements  with  the  Bank,  are  abandoned,  and  the  whole  case 
is  left  before  '  the  public.'  If  the  pamphleteers  had  confessed 
at  the  outset  that  by  the  Kiat/'s  government  they  understood 
cither  the  '  country  bankers '  or  '  the  public,'  they  and  we  might 
have  been  spared  all  discussion  about  the  JJuke  of  Wellingtorfs 
I  prophecy. 

The  East  India  Charier. — This  is  too  wide  and  too  momentous 
a  subject  to  be  treated  parenthetically ;  but  again  we  protest 
against  the  doctrine — that  because  it  is  done,  it  is  well  done.  The 
pamphleteers  begin — as  the  ministers  did — by  the  gross  blunder  or 
deception  of  considering  the  East  India  Company  as  a  mere  mono- 
poly, and,  having  given  it  a  bad  name,  they  proceed  lo  deal  with 
it  accordingly.  Statesmen  should  have  known  that  the  East  India 
Company  was  no  monopoly,  in  any  just  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  open  lo  every  man  in  England,  every 
man  in  Europe.  He  who  might  choose  to  embark  his  capital 
in  the  East  India  trade,  had  only  to  purchase  a  share  in  the 
public  market,  and  he  was  a  partner  in  the  trade, — nay,  he  be- 
came, to  a  degree,  a  managing  partner;  he  had  his  vote  in  the 
court  of  proprietors,  and  the  capability  of  becoming  a  director — 
1  a  strange  monopoly,  which  is  open  to  all  mankind !    We  admit  that 

I  individual  merchants  could  uo  ollierwise  trade — formerly  with  India 

I  and  latterly  with  China — than  by  becoming  proprietors,  and  thus 

I  trading  in  the  general  mass;  but,  surely,  that  opening  was  wide 

enough  to  remove  from  the  Company  all  that  is  really  odious  in 
L  the 
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the  character  of  a  monopoly ;  there  was  indeed^  in  one  sense,  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  but  there  was  no  monopoly  of  profits,  for  every 
one  could  purchase  a  share  in  them.  But  nothing  can  be  so 
absurd  as  to  look  at  the  East  India  Company  as  a  mere  trading  as- 
sociation ;  they  were  the  administrators  and  guardians  of  a  vast 
empire — they  were  the  rulers  of  India.  The  present  administra- 
tion, who  profess  to  admit  *  the  public,'  and  not  the  public  only, 
but  the  Political  Unions,  into  the  King's  Government,  may  think 
that  Government  ought  not  to  be  a  monopoly.  How  that  doctrine 
may  work  in  India,  it  is,  however,  needless  just  now  to  discuss — 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  ministers  intend  to  keep  all  that  really 
could  be  called  monopoly  as  close  as  ever — closer  indeed — ^for,  true 
to  even  their  most  obnoxious  and  odious  antecedents,  they  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  passing  a  measure  on  the  very  principles — though 
carried  to  a  more  dangerous  extent — of  Mr.  Fox's  flagitious  India 
Bill  of  1783.  They  have  seized  to  their  own  profit  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  India,  and  have  created  a  real  ministerial  monopoly 
out  of  what  was  before  open  to  the  enterprise,  the  industry,  and 
even  the  ambition  of  any  man  who  chose  to  employ  his  capital 
and  his  talents  in  the  trade,  arms,  or  administration  of  our  oriental 
empire :  East  Indian  patronage,  which  was  diffused  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  amidst  all  classes,  is  transferred  to  the  mi- 
nister alone.  We  entreat  the  public  to  watch  the  mode  in  which 
this  vast  accession  of  patronage  shall  be  employed.  But  with  all 
the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  monopolize  India,  we  fear  that 
there  are,  in  their  project,  elements  of  disorganization  which  are 
likely  to  produce  the  most  calamitous  effects  in  that  country. 

'  The  anomalous  and  'pernicious  union  of  imperial  and  economical 
functions  in  one  body  is  at  an  end.' — ^p.  44. 

Now  we  know  not  how  the  union  of  imperial  and  economical 
functions  in  one  body  can  be  said  to  be  '  anomalous,'  and  still  less 
*  pernicious.'  Anomalous  ? — Is  there  any  government  in  the  world 
that  does  not  unite  them  ? — Has  not  the  Reformed  House  itself 
been  for  eight  months  exercising  itself  in  every  possible  question 
of  empire  and  economy  (we  use  the  word  in  the  larger  sense  in 
which  the  pamphlet  employs  it)  ?  And  pernicious  f — Is  there,  in 
the  whole  history* of  colonization,  ancient  or  modern,  any  instance 
of  a  government  more  indulgent,  more  paternal,  more  beneficent, 
and  more  successful  than  that  of  India?  Where  else  can  be 
shown^  in  a  higher  degree,  that  happy  combination  of  riches  and 
power  afforded  to  the  mother  country,  and  of  protection,  im- 
provement, civilization,  and  general  satisfaction  conferred  on  the 
colony  ? 

But  ^  the  China  trade  has  been  thrown  open,'  says  the  pamphlet, 
with  all  the  dogmatic  brevity  of  triumph.     We  do  not  pretend 

to 
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to  see  or  foresee  all  the  causes  or  consequeiicea  of  this  nieaauii__ 
It  is  possible,  that  even  if  the  Tories  had  remained  in  power,  they 
might  have  been  induced  to  make  some  experiment  of  this  nature, 
but  at  least  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  prepared  the 
vjay  for  so  great  a  change  :  as  it  is,  we  shall  be  agreeably  disap- 
pointed if  this  pretended  opening  of  the  China  trade  be  not 
eventually  a  transfer  of  that  trade  to  other  nations,  who  may 
better  appreciate  and  more  prudently  conciliate  the  prejudices 
of  that  singular  country  than  we  are  inclined  to  do. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  by  a  variety  of  minor  matters  which,  in  its 
thousand  abortive  motions,  and  in  its  multifarious  and  fruitless  de- 
bales,  the  Reformed  House  has  touched.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
pamphleteers,  niliil  quod  tetigit  nan  omavit : — we  on  the  coutrary 
think  that  it  has  touched  nothing  which  it  has  not  disturbed ;  and, 
what  with  committees  within  doors  and  commissioners  without,  we 
really  know  not  what  spot  of  the  old  terra  firma  of  British  institutions 
has  not  been  turned  into  a  quicksand.  If  the  pamphleteers  were 
content  to  award  to  themselves  and  their  friends  the  praise  of  mere 
activity,  like  the  character  of  Monsieur  Touche-'i-Iout  in  the  French 
farce,  we  should  have  no  controveisy  with  them  ;  or  if  they  would 
only  take  credit  for  any  questions  that  have  been  settled,  our  ac- 
count would  not  be  long ;  but  they  endeavour  to  confound  these 
two,  as  we  presume  to  think,  very  diil'ereut  matters,  and  argue  aa 
if  the  institutions  of  nations  were  like  fruit  trees,  that  you  have 
only  to  shake  them  in  order  to  gather  \ha  fruit. 

This  Touche-h'tout  system  of  government  is  happily  expressed 
by  a  slipslop  made  by  the  pamphleteers,  which  is  equally  ludicrous 
and  Just, — very  bad  English,  but  an  admirable  description, 

'  A  variety  of  other  measures  mark  equally  the  atlention  tliey  have 
JBceived  at  the  hands  of  the  Reformed  House  and  of  the  Government.' 
—p.  50. 

No  doubt  all  these  subjects  received  ailetition  from  the  hands  of 
the  Toucke-tt-tout  government  and  the  Toucke-a-huf  parliament ; 
but  we  find  no  traces  of  anything  like  mental  attention,  like  grave 
consideration,  like  the  balancing  of  couuterponderant  interests,  like 
the  conciliation  of  antagonist  difficnities,  like,  in  short,  those  pro- 
cesses by^which  alone  the  well-being  of  a  large  and  dtversilied 
community  can  be  maintained.  Of  the  heads  indeed  of  the  new 
I  parliament  it  is  not  very  discreet  to  speak — and  it  would  have  beea 

still  more  prudent  to  have  omitted  this  grave  testimony  to  the 
legislative  labours  of  their  hands. 
I  Law  Reform, — We  now  approach  the  longest)  and  certainly  in 

^^_  the  Editor's  view,  the  moat  important  chapter  of  ihis  miscellany. 
^^L  Somehow  the  Law  Reforms  have  attracted  little  notice,  and  less 
^^H  ^plause.  The  newspapers  snubbed  the  Speaker  for  being  bo 
^^H_  deticient 
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deficient  in  <  courtesy^  to  the  great  man^  as  not  to  have  eulogized 
the  Law  Reforms  in  his  summary  of  the  sessional  proceedings  de- 
livered at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  It  is  the  main  object  of  the 
pamphlet  to  supply  that  omission^  and  to  exalt  Lord  Brougham  at 
the  expense  of  his  predecessors ;  to  place  him  before  the  world  as  a 
law  reformer  daily  sacrificing  to  the  public  good  his  own  profit 
and  patronage.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  inquire  into  Lord 
Brougham's  claims  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  himr-r-^nd  we 
may  add  by  him  ;  for^  like  old  Sarah  of  Marlborough^  he  appears 
to  think  that  the  person  whose  merits  are  to  be  extolled  should 
himself  direct  the  pen.  *  He  best  can  paint  them^  who  shall  feei 
them  most.' 

The  noble  writer^  or  his  amanuensis^  takes  credit  for  the  many 
abuses  removed  by  an  act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law ;  but  he 
forgets  to  state  that  this  is  merely  a  supplement  to  the  great  act  for 
that  purpose  passed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government 
By  that  measure  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  for  the  first  time 
thrown  open,  and  rendered  generally  useful ;  and  by  it  the  late 
government  gave  up  without  ostentation  the  eight  Welch  judgeships, 
which  were  a  source  of  real  patronage,  and  were  always  so  consi- 
dered by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  when  he  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  subsequent  act  carries  into  efiect  some  re- 
commendations of  the  law  commissioners,  which  would  have  been 
enacted  let  who  would  have  been  minister.  They  are,  we  hope, 
as  good  as  they  are  costly,  for  each  act  prepared  by  the  Common 
Law  and  Real  Property  Commissioners,  (including  those  which 
Sir  John  Campbell  introduces  as  if  they  had  been  prepared  by 
himself,)  has  cost  the  country  in  salaries  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.* 

In  speaking  of  Scotland,  the  pamphleteer  states  that,  in  the  last 
session,  an  act  passed  by  which  the  judicial  duties  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  were  so  regulated,  as  eventually  to  be  executed  at 
a  charge  of  only  600/.  instead  of  8000/.  per  annum,  '  which 
latter  sum,  be  it  observed,  was  a  reduction  from  70,000/.,  the 
original  cost/  But  he  forgot  to  state  that  the  great  reduction 
of  62,000/.  a  year  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Welling tpn's 
government,  and  that  in  the  last  reduction  the  present  government 
have  secured  to  their  friend  Mr.  Abercrombie,  in  consideration  of 
his  having  filled  a  sinecure  office  (as  they  call  it)  for  two  or 
three  years,  a  retiring  allowance  of  2000/.  a  year. 

The    Duke  of  Wellington's  government    deserves  praise  for 

*  Sir  J.  Campbell  the  other  day  told  his  constituents  at  Dudley  that  'the  country 
was  indebted  for  the  late  improTements  in  the  law  to  ihem'-^io  the  particular  ten- 
pounders  that  elected  Aim/  These  improvements  would  have  been  introduced  had 
Sir  J.  Campbell  never  been  born:  they  were,  indeed,  consequent  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  set  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  he  was  one — but  the  said  Commissioners 
were  very  well  paid,  in  poimds,  shillings)  and  penoe,  for  their  patriotic  recommendations. 

preparing 
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preparing  the  way  for  improvements  in  the  superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  by  guarding  the  public  against  any  extravagant 
demand  for  compensation  from  present  holders  of  office,  and  by 
providing  that  no  person  appointed  to  any  office  within  the  act 
after  the  24th  May,  1830,  or  who  accepted  office  upon  condition 
of  relinquishing  any  claim  to  compensation  in  case  of  its  abo- 
lition, should  be  entitled  to  any  compensation — (1  Wni.  IV.  c. 
i8.)  This  straight-forward  provision  may  be  compared  with  the 
provision  in  the  chancery  act  of  the  present  government,  under 
which  the  masters — of  whom  Mr,  William  Brougham  is  one — 
will  be  entitled  lo  compensation.  By  that  act  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  are  authori;{ed  lo  grant  compensation,  '  having  regard 
to  the  conditions  on  which  the  appointment  of  any  officer  wag 
made,  or  to  any  notice,  which  at  the  time  may  have  been  given 
to  such  officer,  that  such  office  wa3  to  be  holden  subject  to  any 
provision  by  Parliament  for  the  abolition  or  regulation  thereof; 
but  with  full  power  for  the  Treasury  to  investigate  and  defertnine 
whether,  from  the  nature  of  the  office,  or  the  mode  of  succession 
thereto,  any  such  condition  or  notice  could  have  been  properly  made 
or  given.'  This  is  what  Lord  Brougham,  as  a  lawyer,  would  call 
a  saving  clause — but  the  saving  is  not  for  the  people. 

The  pamphleteer  proceeds  to  the  refoims  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     He  says — 

'  The  bill  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  fail  to 
call  forth  the  opposition  of  former  Chancellors,  who,  having  them- 
aeives  suffered  the  existence  of  the  evils  without  an  attempt  to  correct 
them,  could  not  look  without  jealousy  on  a  jiroceeding  of  their  succes- 
sor, calculated  to  afford  to  the  suitors  that  benefit  which  had  been  so 
long  wthheld  from  them.  The  sbc  clerks '  (he  adds)  '  were  wrenched 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  grasp  by  their  friends  in  the  House  of 
Lords,' — pp.  58,  59. 

This  last  statement  is  far  from  being  true; — and,  as  we  happen 
to  observe,  it  is  tardily  corrected  in  the  {nominally)  Si:eth  Edition 
of  the  pamphlet !  As  lo  the  rest  of  the  matter, — the  Government 
know  that  the  attack  which  Lord  Brougham  has  thus  made  upon 
his  predecessors  is  unjust.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  Chancellor, 
carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  a  well-weighed  measure  pre- 
paratory to  the  general  reform  of  the  court,  which  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  mainly  by  the  Wliiga,  with  Mr.  Brougham 
at  their  head.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  had  under- 
taken to  revise  the  whole  system.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  the  tlien 
Solicitor-General,  after  Easter  1830,  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  should,  early  next  session,  introduce  a  bill  to 
.  amend  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
I  when  the  duke's  government  ceased  to  eslst,  Sir  Edward  took  an 
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occasion  to  state  the  improvements  which  had  been  contemplated. 
We  have  a  copy  of  his  speech  before  us  published  in  January^  1831 : 
it  was  delivered  on  the  l6th  December,  1830.     Now,  we  there 
find  all  the  boasted  alterations  since  made  by  Lord  Brougham :  the 
shortening  of  decrees — the  placing  the  masters'  offices  on  a  better 
footing — ithe  lowering  of  their  salaries — the  abolishing  of  copy- 
money  and  gratuities  to  the  clerks— aye,  and  even  the  abolition  of 
the  sinecure  or  overpaid  offices  of  the  court,  and  regulation  of  the 
six  clerks — besides  many  other  improvements  not  yet  adopted. 
This  statement  was  made  when  Lord  Grey's  government,  with  Lord 
Brougham  at  the  head  of  the  law,  had  never  uttered  a  syllable 
upon  the  subject.     So  far  were  such  reforms  from  being  originally 
within  their  contemplation,  that  Lord  Althorp  said  in  the  debate, 
that  he  thought  the  government  had  enough  to  do  without  taking 
upon  itself  to  reform  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  offered  their 
best  assistance  to  Sir  Edward  Sugden  if  he  would  undertake  it : 
and  the  Whig  Attorney-General  (Sir  Thomas  Denman)  added 
that  it  was  too  much  to  cast  this  labour  upon  the  government. 
They   were   repeatedly   goaded   by  inquiries   in    the    House   of 
Commons  when  the  Court  was  to  be  reformed ;  and,  at  length — 
after  two  or  three  declamatory  speeches  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  were  printed  and  circulated  as  a  penny  pamphlet — and  after 
the  walls  of  the  town  had  been  well  placarded  with  *  Brougham 
AND  Chancery  Reform' — the  Government  brings  in  a  measure 
founded  upon  the  views  of  their  predecessors,  and  now  commit  the 
injustice  of  attacking  the  men  who  had  prepared,  and  were  ready 
to  execute^  the  very  scheme  which  they  have  themselves  adopted. 
It  is  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  we  owe  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     It  was  under  his  government 
that  several  statutes  were  passed  which  are  now  in  daily  operation 
in  that  court,  and  save  to  the  public  many  thousands  a  year  in  pre- 
venting the  unnecessary  filing  of  bills,  to  obtain  transfers  from 
trustees  who  are  abroad  or  lunatic,  &c.  £20  will  now  accomplish 
M'hat  formerly  cost  200?.  or  300/.     And  scores  of  suits  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  litigation  prevented,  by  other  acts.     Certainty  and 
peace  were  introduced  for  the  future,  instead  of  uncertainty  and 
litigation.     One  of  the  last  legislative  measures  of  the  duke's  go- 
vernment was  an  act  to  relieve  prisoners  for  contempt  in  Courts 
of  Equity.     No  man  can  now  be  left  to  pine  away  a  miserable 
existence  in  a  country  gaol,  or  to  end  his  days  in  the  Fleet 
Prison.     Such  a  disgrace  to  the  country  has  ceased  to  exist,  but 
no  Whig  that  we  know  of  ever  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  measure,  we  confess,  was  not  introduced  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets — no  penny  pamphlets  were  circulated — no  walls  pla- 
carded 
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t*t  iry.oct  <A  ^J/y.^.^  'i*'.-r,ZL:.zjz  '^h.nzr^  refire  lie  pusFnitB-  of  tiic  art, 
it  L*/:t2Lt  ri«r'>r**ir7 1:  v:lc«  Ij  ii^ci-i  s:-n*  itrrsi:«!:  to  cisrhanee  xtiax 
c-t;*r*.  t:.t  ly^ri  r.:.c.i;:t.l:r  ap^-oir:-?: i  ':::•  :r:<:lrr.  bni  by  tbe  regnk- 
t>/Lh  of  ::.c  fc*':;  :?.&.:  kzy.iz.'r:^^'  is  lt  cn:r  Ern-11*Q.  acd  the  isariDg' 
t/-/  tr.t  f-r..:'-;  i'r.r-rri  ;z:rr.ei:^:c> ;  i.*  r-if  x-.fr  K-Cdtrt  of  iheae  cfiScet 
tnriiiir^y  in  in-:  ler^*fi:  r'  \m.t  i=i:fi  ri^\i:n  lie  i-i:l:c  are  debarred 
f:o::-  th^  i/ivitr.ta^-c-  of  :le  s-rm^'tnci::  5^  :;  liez:  c-Jiir^  ikeir  lires. 

IIo'K  noble  and  cUiritere-ted  is  such  conduct  in  the  diancellor's 
hrh\h(:Tj  anu  how  po'tverful  i?  the  contract  between  his  conduct 
and  that  *  of  the  other  holders  of  the=e  offices "  i  What  a  pitv  it  is 
that  xh(:fricU  do  not  Ix-ar  out  this  eulogium  !  Lord  Brougham  had, 
uh'rn  in  the  Hous«  of  Common?,  for  years  pointed  out  these  offices 
as  proper  to  be  abolished.  He  again  did  so  in  his  mountebank 
examination  ^\\e  hhall  be  understood  by  those  who  were  present) 
in  the  committee  on  salaries,  after  he  had  become  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  (he  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  favour  of  hU 
larye  nalary  v:fiH  tjrovnded  upon  the  giving  up  of  these  offices  ;  and 
an  excellent  bargain,  as  things  stood,  he  made  ;  so  that,  in  good 
truth,  he  sold  his  ri;:ht  to  the  offices,  and  sold  it  well.  There 
was  a  general  consent  of  the  ministers  to  accept  reduced  salaries,  but 
th(:  (Chancellor  contrived  to  escape  present  reduction,  and  to  have  his 
retiiing  salary  increased,  because  he  relinquished  offices  which,  as 
matteis  sUkmI,  neither  lie  nor  any  other  man  could  have  retained. 
Jlis  ftiend  j^ord  Tlunkett  was  cut  down  from  10,000/.  to  8000/. 
a  }i:u\,  althrjiigh  he  cleverly  recompensed  himself  by  quartering 
his  iclation — we  beg  pardon,  three- (quartering  would  be  the  right 
<'Xpiession,  as  ha  secured  to  himself  loOO/.  out  of  COOO/.  a  year 
—  on  llie  secretary ;  and  his  other  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Denman, 
wan  also  fain  to  be  content  with  8000/.  instead  of  his  prede- 
<:(;K>(;r'«  \()y()()()l.  a  year,  A  bill  was  prepared  to  abolish  the  ob- 
noxious (jnices  in  Clianrery, /////  giving  compensation  to  the  holders 
of  Ihnn.  Now  mark  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Chancellor's 
brolhir  in  not  insisting  upon  his  vested  rights.  The  two  offices 
in  (jutstion,  after  the  report  of  the  salaries  committee,  unex 
pcclf'dly  fell  vacant  by  death.  ^J  hey  might  have  been  filled  by 
any  ronimon  cleik,  with  an  undertaking  to  account  to  the  public 
for  the  profits,  and  not  to  require  compensation.      But   Lord 
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Brougham,  without  Baying  me  word  upon  the  subject  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  elsewhere^  appoints  his  brother  James  to  them ;— ^bro*- 
ther  William  had  already  become  a  Master  in  Chancery) — ^James 
was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  could  not  accept  the  office  with* 
out  vacating  his  seat,  and  of  course  could  not  resume  his  seat  with- 
out a  re-election.  Many  persons  were  led  to  suppose  that  a  man 
(although  representing,  as  Mr.  James  Brougham  did,  a  close 
borough^  and  sure  of  commanding  his  re-election  by  his  patron's  in«> 
iluence)  would  not  incur  this  trouble  and  expense  without  looking 
to  present  profit  and  future  compensation.  The  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  drawn  to  this  appointment  by  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  which  elicited  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  memorable 
attack  which  he  has  never  had  the  manliness  to  explain  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  English  gentleman,  and  of  which  the  upper 
Whigs  are  still,  we  know,  heartily  ashamed.  Well,  Lord 
Brougham  was  shocked  that  his  good  intentions  should  be 
doubted,  and  stated  that  his  brother  was  to  hold  the  offices  till  they 
were  abolished — a  few  thousands,  by  the  way,  in  the  family  chest 
— and  was  to  have  no  compensation.  And  now,  this  popu- 
larity-hunting pamphlet  is  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  asserting 
that  Mr.  James  Brougham  voluntarily  renounced  any  com- 
pensation, and  did  not  insist  on  the  benefit  of  his  vested  right ; 
and  is  also  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  contrasting  the  conduct  oiF 
Lord  Brougham's  brother  with  that  of  other  officers  who  had 
vested  rights.  His  brother  had  no  vested  right,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  any  compensation.  The  way  in  which  the  W^higs  deal 
with  the  Crown's  prerogative  is  not  uninstructive.  One  at  least — 
we  believe  both — of  the  places  in  question,  had  always  been  within 
the  gift  of  the  Crown;  but  Lord  Brougham,  of  his  own  authority, 
appointed  his  brother  James  to  both ;  and  he  himself  in  the  Lords, 
and  Mr.  William  Brougham  in  the  Commons,  declared  that  they 
belonged  as  much  to  him  (Lord  Brougham)  as  if  they  were  his 
private  property  !  Lord  Brougham  talked  over  the  Salaries 
Committee  delightfully.  He  told  them  of  additional  housemaids 
—expensive  liveries — two  carriages  and  drunken  coachmen — the 
embroidery  of  his  bag — and  *  such  small  deer ' — and  not  unavail- 
ingly.  The  office  which  he  longed  for  (that  of  Patentee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy) was  then  full,  and  could  not  be  granted  in  reversion ;  and 
his  chance  of  possession,  looking  at  the  various  contingencies,  was 
worth  probably  five  pounds,  but  the  chance  of  his  losing  his  own 
office  was  immediate,  and  ever  before  his  eyes.  He  bargained 
therefore  for  10,000?.  a  year  clear,  to  be  added  to  4000/.  a  year 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  be  relieved  from 
2500?,  a  year,  which  his  predecessors  paid  to  the  vice-chancellor 

— and 
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ind  he  intended  to  create  a  new  court  with  four  new  judges  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  baukruptcj  business. 

The  then  Attnrney-General  fDenman) — who  ought  to  have  been, 
if  he  was  not,  the  official  organ  in  the  debate  upon  the  bankruptcy 
bill — assisted  by  tlie  chancellor's  brother,  Mr.  \V.  Brougham,  pro- 
posed a  much  larger  sum,  and  particularly  suggested  6000/.  a  year 
as  Speaker  of  the  Lords,  to  place  the  office  on  ihe  same  footing  with 
that  of  Speaker  of  the  Commons — that  is,  on  the  same  footing  in 
point  of  emolument,  for  the  labour  of  the  latter  is  as  thirty  to  one 
compared  with  the  former.  In  the  result  Lord  Brougham  gets 
not  what  his  friends — of  course,  as  they  failed,  he  disowned  them 
— asked  for  him,  but  only  14,000/.  a  year  clear — payable  by  the 
public,  and  not  collected  as  heretofore  in  driblets — and  5000/.  a 
year  retiring  pension.  Hjs  predecessor,  who  had  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  his  patronage,  got  hardly,  after  paying  the  vice-chancellor, 
more  salary — and  /its  retiring  pension  was  only  4000/.  Lord 
Brougham  has  besides  the  benefit  of  daily  taking  credit  with  the 
public  for  his  great  pecuniary  sacrifices.  The  government  found 
that  notwithstanding  the  devotion  of  their  Reforming  House  of 
Commons,  they  could  not  secure  this  salary  as  was  first  proposed 
by  the. bankruptcy  bill;  it  stood  over  for  sometime;  but  of  course 
Lord  Brougham  lias  not  lost  a  shilling  by  the  delay,  although 
during  the  delay  we  were  constantly  told, — once  by  Lord  JEbring- 
lon,  for  example,  in  one  of  his  speeches  for  propping  up  the  go- 
vernment,— that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  '  sacrificed  income  and 
^^^^patronage  without  any  remuneration  whatever ! ! ! ' 
^^^fe  We  may  here  notice  another  tolerable  specimen  of  quackery — 
^^^"  '  Some  technical  difficulties  had  for  a  i]uarter  of  a  century  prevented 
*  the  hearing  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  appeals  from  the  native  courts 
of  India,  involving  property  in  dispute  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a 
million  of  money,  and  entailing  hy  this  delay  and  suspense  an  incal- 
culable mass  of  misery  and  injustice.  These  the  present  law  has 
removed,  and  the  natives  of  India  will  no  longer  suppose  that  the 
powerof  appeal  has  been  bestowed  on  tliera  in  mere  mockery.' — p.  G4. 
Now, upon  turning  to  the  Act,  (Sand  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  41,  s.  32, 
23,)  we  were  surprised  to  lind  that  the  appeals  had  not  been  heard, 
simply  because  the  parties  had  not  thought  proper  to  prosecute 
them.  And  the  facility  of  appeal  now  for  the  first  time  bestowed  on 
the  natives  of  India  not  in  mockery,  is,  that  the  appeals  are  to  be 
heard  in  their  ahsenee,  and  without  any  previous  communication 
with  them.     Certain  Hindoos  will,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  to  lind 

kthat,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  their  causes  have  been 
decided  against  them  in  consequence  of  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
bets  and  the  law  on  the  part  of  certain  solicitors  and  counsel  whom 
pey  did  not  employ.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  litigants  are,  no 
^  doubt, 
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doubt^  dead,  and  most^  if  not  all,  of  the  suits  had  long  ago 
been  withdrawn,  compromised,  or  abandoned ;  indeed,  the  pe- 
riod which  has  elapsed  without  any  step  having  been  taken 
of  itself  amounts  to  an  abandonment ;  and  the  bill  therefore  pro- 
videntially enacts  that  although  the  decision  of  the  king  in  council 
shall  bind  the  parties^  whether  living  or  dead,  yet,  if  the  matter 
has  been  compromised  or  abandoned,  or  the  appeal  withdrawn, 
his  Majesty's  decision  in  council  shall  go  for  nothing !  Was  there 
ever  such  a  burlesque  upon  legislation  ?  Was  there  ever,  we  ask 
seriously,  a  measure  better  adapted  to  cast  a  lasting  stigma  on  the 
administration  of  British  justice  ?  And  this  is  the  boon  which  is 
to  satisfy  the  natives  of  India  that  the  power  of  appeal  has  not 
been  bestowed  upon  them  in  mere  mockery  ! 

The  pamphleteer  takes  credit  for  thp  reduction  of  28,000?. 
eiFected  in  the  cost  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  by  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1831,  and  he  alludes  to  an 
intended  bill  for  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  political 
functions  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  says,  in  that  case,  was  proposed  to  be  reduced  from  14,000Z. 
to  8000/.  a  year.  The  writer  appears,  like  the  ostrich,  to  think 
that  if  he  runs  his  own  head  into  a  bush,  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  in  darkness.  Lord  Brougham  has  always  taken  credit 
for  the  patronage  which  he  abandoned  by  the  bankruptcy  bill. 
Every  body  agreed  that  the  seventy  commissioners,  who  averaged 
less  than  400Z.  a  year  a  piece,  and  who  were  paid  wholly  out  of 
the  bankrupt's  effects,  should  be  reduced,  and  the  system  altered, 
and  this  might  have  been  accomplished  with  a  great  saving. 
But  this  would  not  have  enabled  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  provide 
for  his  old  or  his  new  friends ;  the  whole  system  and  all  the  offices 
were  therefore  swept  away,  and  a  new  court  created  of  four  judges, 
two  registrars,  and  eight  deputy  registrars,  besides  six  new  com- 
missioners ;  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  old  officers  were  re-ap- 
pointed, although  many  were  men  of  high  character  and  ability, 
and  the  public  had  to  pay  to  them  compensation  which  might 
have  been  saved.  But  then  Mr.  Sergeant  Pell — (who  had 
retired  from  the  profession  for  several  years) — Mr.  Charles  WiU 
liams,  Mr.  Evans,  and  other  friends  and  partizans  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  could  not  have  been  so  easily  provided  for.  Nearly 
every  office  was  promised  before  the  bill  passed,  for  indeed  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  majority  of  the  men  appointed 
to  the  highest  stations  required  not  only  promotion,  but  a  little 
time  to  study  the  law  which  they  were  to  administer.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  debate  that  the  vice-chancellor,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  heard  all  the  bankrupt  business  of  the  year 
in  about  thirty-five  days,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  have  four 
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judges  to  perform  it,  particularly  as  several  branches  were  cut  off. 
But  DO — four  was  the  number  requisite'.  Four  judges  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed ;  and  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  of  the 
judicial  officers  amounted  to  S4,400/.  a  year.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered thut  this  well-paid  court  worked  very  ill,  and  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  business  for  one-fifth  of  the  year.  They  sat 
iudeed  often;  but  ss  Mr.  Brougham,  helping  Itimself  to  an 
old  joke  of  Mr.  Jekyll's,  once  observed  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  then  constituted — '  like  a 
covey  of  partridges  in  fJovember,  they  were  no  sooner  down  than 
they  were  up  again.'  Fortunately  for  Lord  Brougham,  poor  Sir 
Albert  Pell  died  ;  and,  of  course,  after  the  open  failure  of  the 
court,  he  did  not  venture  to  fill  up  that  gentleman's  place.  And 
now — a  month  ago^lwo  of  the  remaining  judges  have  been  made 
Commissioners  of  Insolvents,  upon  the  express  ground,  as  the  act 
recites,  that  the  business  of  the  court  will  allow  time  for  its  judges 
to  discharge  part  of  the  other  duties  ;  and  power  is  given  to  enable 
one  of  these  judges  to  transact  the  business  which  four — four,  in 
spite  of  warning  and  remonstrance — had  been  created  to  perform ! 
I  There  never  was  so  miserable  a  failure,  in  every  thing  but  patron- 
I  age,  and  so  great  an  expense  so  wantonly,  so  shamefully  incurred. 
The  government  stands  self-convicted.  Four  judges  were  ap- 
pointed;  when  one  suddenly  dies,  three  are  found  sufficient;  then 
it  is  found  that  iioo  others  can  be  spared  for  different  duties ;  and 
it  is  at  last  discovered  that  one  can  perform  the  whole  business  of  the 
court. — '  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less!' — And  with  this, 
their  own  declaration  before  them,  they  would  mislead  the  public 
with  their  pretended  saving  of  28,000/.  a  year ! 

But  did  the  measure  benefit  no  one?  Let  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor answer.  It  gave  him  a  much  greater  amount  of  patron- 
age than  any  other  chancellor  ever  possessed.  The  appoint- 
ments to  the  old  coinmissionerships  did  not  amount  to  four 
a  year  on  an  average,  although  to  Lord  Brougham's  share  six 
happened  to  fall.  These  of  course  he  tilled  up.  Then  he 
had  at  once  the  appointment  of  a  chief  judge,  three  puisne 
judges,  six  commissioners,  two  registrars,  and  eight  deputy  re- 
gistrars, dividing  salaries  to  (he  amount  of  24,400/.,  and  the 
appointments  have  shown  that  they  were  precisely  the  places 
which  his  adherents  required. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Lord  Brougham  had  besides  the  gift  of 
the  best  place  in  England — his  secretary's  ;  for,  although  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  now  scarcely  ten  days'  bankrupt  business  iu  a 
year  to  perform,  yet  he  preserves  his  secretary,  and  the  Bankrupt 
..Court  has  none  !  The  secretary  has  12001.  aycar,  ciiambera,  ikic. 
'  i  bead  clerk  with  500^  a  year,  and  a  second  clerk  with  SOOl. 

a  year; 
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a  year ;  and — the  office  not  being  laborious — he  is  enabled  to 
practise  as  usual  as  an  attorney,  just  as  he  did  when  he  was 
solicitor  for  Queen  Caroline,  and  Mr.  Brougham  was  her  counsel. 
Lord  Brougham,  moreover,  secured  to  himself  the  appointment 
of  some  hundreds  of  country  commissioners — a  fine  opening  for 
partisan  rewards :  particularly  as  these  local  commissioners  are 
chiefly  resident  in  the  newly-created  boroughs,  and  are  the  kind 
of  men  who  have  the  most  hold  over  the  lOZ.  constituency. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  his  other  patronage  has 
been  exercised.  The  Masterships  were  worth  upwards  of  4000/. 
a  year.  The  first  master  appointed  was  a  Mr.  Martin,  who,  like 
Mr.  Sergeant  Pell,  had  the  merit  of  having  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession altogether,  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  suffering  severely 
from  chronic  gout.  But  then  he  was  a  Whig !  He  also  appointed 
Mr.  Roupell  a  master,  who  was  a  year  older,  but  he  had  the  merit 
in  his  eyes  of  having  been  passed  over  by  Lord  Eldon,  and  besides 
it  might  be  politic  to  make  one  appointment  in  which  he  had  no 
obvious  personal  interest,  just  to  make  the  others  palatable.  His 
next  appointment  to  a  Mastership  was  of  his  brother,  Mr.  William 
Brougham,  a  man  of  thirty -four,  of  little  experience  and  no  busi- 
ness. He  also  appointed  his  friend — his  cousin,  we  believe — Mr. 
Adam,  from  the  common-law  bar,  to  the  joint  offices  of  Master 
and  Accouutant-General.  These  appointments— even  the  last, 
notwithstanding  the  high  talents  and  character  of  the  individual 
promoted — were  highly  distasteful  to  the  Chancery  bar — as 
taking  from  them  the  advancement  which  of  custom,  if  not  of 
right,  belonged  to  them.  The  Lord  Chancellor  defended  these 
appointments,  not  by  showing  that  they  were  proper  ones,  but  by 
attempting  to  prove  that  his  predecessors  had  made  improper 
appointments.  There  was  an  amusing  certificate  sent  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  the  office  upon  the  appointment  of  Martin  and 
Roupell,  stating  that  they  were  to  have  no  retiring  salary  before 
they  had  served  the  full  term  of  twenty  years — so  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  provides  for  the  active  service  of  these  veterans  in  the 
reformed  office  of  Master  until  they  are  eighty-six  years  of  age. 
The  Masters'  offices  are  reduced  to  2500Z.  a-year — but  the  actual 
holders  are  to  have  compensation  1  Why  did  not  Lord  Brougham 
provide  against  this  claim  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  did  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Welsh  judges  ?  It  will  be  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  Wm. 
Brougham  receiving  compensation  for  having  held  an  office  of 
upwards  of  4000Z.  a-year,  and  continuing  to  hold  one  of  2500/. 
a-year,  with  easy  duties,  when  his  ow^  proper  business  probably 
never  amounted  to  half  as  many  shillings — for  he,  indeed,  has  a 
claim  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  '  the  people.'  We  appeal  to  Maryle- 
•  R  2  bone— 
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bone — to  Lambeth — even  to  Birminghani.  He  ii  was  who 
in  office  and  in  parliament,  and  boasting  of  his  brother's  name 
and  backed  bj  his  authority,  instructed  an  assembled  multitude 
how  to  refuse  their  assessed  taxes,  as  a  body  and  in  union,  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  an  indictment  lor  conspiracy !  The 
Accnuntant-General,  however,  has  no  nicA  merits,  and  lie  ouglit 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  Master.  They  who  desire  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  bestows  his 
patronage,  may  read  an  excellent  illnsti-ation  of  it  by  the  Member 
for  Colchester  (Mr.  W.  Harvey)  in  the  preface  to  his  printeil 
speech  upon  his  own  case  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Upon-  the  subject  of  salaries  and  compensations,  we  must 
put  the  public  on  theii'  guard  against  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  is  apt  to  state  that  a  given  measure  will  cost  the  country 
nothing  because  the  dead  fund  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  pay 
the  cost.  This  dead  fund  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  benelit  of 
the  living  suitors  ;  but  if  it  is  taken  from  them,  it  belongs  to  the 
public,  and  therefore  every  shilling  applied  for  general  purposes 
is  public  money,  and  costs  the  country  the  whole  sum  expended. 

The  pamphlet  pathetically  laments  the  loss  of  the  Registry  Bill 
in  the  Commons,  and  of  the  Local  Courts  Bill  in  the  Lords.  This 
is  not  the  place  or  time  to  examine  those  measures  in  detail ;  they 
will  both,  if  established,  lead  to  great  expense  and  patronage — the 
latter  measure,  indeed,  to  an  extent  of  patronage  far  beyond  any- 
thing ever  vested  in  any  individual.  The  Chancellor  may  well 
struggle  fur  it.  Invest  him  with  the  patronage  to  be  created  by 
that  bill,  in  addition  to  the  partizans  whom  he  daily  secures  by  his 
appointments  under  the  commissions  constantly  issuing,  ^nd  he 
ivould  he  unconstitutionally  powerful.  His  colleagues  appear  to  us 
scarcely  to  be  aware  of  the  power  he  evidently  grasps  at,  and  is 
daily  centering  in  his  own  person.  The  Local  Courts  Bill  is  an 
attempt  to  throw  us  back  from  where  we  started.  Local  courts  were 
abandoned  because  they  were  not  found  lo  answer.  Welsh-judge- 
■hips,  though  open  to  some  only  of  the  objections  which  apply 
to  resident  local  judges,  were  abolished  with  Mr.  Brougham's 
Tvarm  approbation,  as  a  great  evil,  and  provision  was  made  for 
administering  the  law  to  the  Welsh  in  like  manner  as  lo  the  rest 
of  the  empire.  The  pamphleteer  impudently  says,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  recommended  by  the  united  voices  of  the  Common-Law 
Commissioners.  Now  this  is  not  true.  They  recommended  a 
very  different  measure,  and  do  not,  we  understand,  support  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  bill.  If  patronage  is  not  the  object,  why  not 
introduce  into  the  existing  courts  the  proposed  improvement  for 
shortening  the  process  ?     Mr.  Cobbett,  who  has  seen  the  drift 
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of  the  measure,  has  truly  described  it  as  a  curse  to  the  poor 
man.  Indeed,  it  places  him  directly  in  the  power  of  the  rich, 
for  the  appeal  which  is  given  would,  wherever  the  rich  were 
defeated  below,  lead  to  a  new  litigation  before  the  judges  in 
town,  and  thus  the  alleged  boon  to  the  poor  man  would  be  de- 
stroyed. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
curse  to  a  country  than  cheap  law  brought  to  every  man's  door— • 
*  litigation  made  easy  J  It  would  plunge  the  lower  classes  into 
endless  wretchedness  and  misery.  The  country  would  swarm  with 
political  barristers  without  principle  and  without  law,  and  needy 
attorneys,  and  every  trifling  dispute  w'ould  be  fomented  into  a 
regular  suit;  for  otherwise,  the  barristers  and  attorneys  must 
starve,  and  the  judges  become  sinecurists.  Nor  would  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Registry  Bill  be  without  a  considerable  drawback ; 
it  too  would  operate  harshly  upon  the  middle  classes,  for  small 
purchases  greatly  preponderate  over  large  ones,  and  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  of  opinion  that  they  might  pro- 
perly be  omitted  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  account  of 
the  expehse, — but  then  the  system  would  not  be  perfect,  and  so 
they  were  to  be  included.  Lord  Brougham's  method  of  supporting 
any  of  his  measures  for  increasing  his  patronage  is  now,  we 
think,  somewhat  stale.  He  declares  that '  his  only  objection  to 
the  measure  is  the  patronage  which  it  will  vest  in  himself.  He 
has  looked  about  in  vain  for  some  other  depositary  of  it,,  and  is 
compelled  to  submit.  The  people  demand  the  alteration ;  it  is 
for  their  benefit.  The  measure  (whatever  may  be  its  object)  ijsr 
the  poor  man^s  hill,  and  every  man  who  opposes  it  is  an  enemy^to; 
the  poor,  and  a  factious  opponent  of  the  king's  government.'    :  :  •^v 

The  Real  Property  Bills,  for  which  the  government  takfiil'C 
credit,  were  all  prepared  long  before  they  came  into  power,  and  - 
would  have  been  passed  although  they  never  had  come  into  oflSce — ■ 
though  probably  with  some  beneficial  modifications.  The  new 
statute  of  limitations,  of  which  the  pamphlet  boasts  so  much,  is  of 
course  a  bill  for  the  rich  against  the  poor.  It  shortens  very  much, 
and  certainly  too  much,  the  time  within  which  a  man  can  recover 
an  estate  unjustly  withheld  from  himself  or  his  ancestors.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  the  old  rule  was  a  protection  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  of  whose  ignorance  advantage  had  been  taken. 

The  acts  prepared  by  the  government  are  drawn  without  care, 
and  necessarily  lead  to  increased  litigation.  A  simple  question 
arose  upon  Lord  Brougham's  Bankrupt  Act — Was  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Lord  Chancellor  taken  away  by  the 
act  ?  How  a  matter  so  essential — so  fundamental,  could  have 
been  left  questionable,  is  really  astonishing  !  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, at  first,  held  that  his  jurisdiction  remained,  and  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  a  day  for  hearing  his  lemaining  petitions.  Upon  re- 
consideration, he  altered  his  opinion.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  his  jurisdiction  was  gone,  and  trans- 
ferred a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Review.  That  court,  after  a  full 
argument,  held  that  they  had  jurisdiction.  An  appeal  was  lodged, 
and  the  whole  matter  came  before  the  Ixird  Chancellor,  assisted 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  they  held  that,  in  the  disputed  cases, 
the  jurisdiclion  was  hi  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  not  in  either  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Court  of  Review.  The  suitor  was  thus 
driven  about  from  court  to  court  at  an  immense  cost,  whilst  the 
same  judges  were  delivering  contradictory  opinions  on  a  bill  a  few 
months  old,  and  were  even  differing  from  themselves.  And  all 
■  .'these  evils  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  provision  for  hearing 
■the  pending  cases  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  pending 
appeals  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  the  public  was  told 
no  delay  could  be  allowed ;  and  the  fatiguing  session  of  183 1 
was  continued  expressly  to  pass  the  bill,  although  most  of 
the  members  had  left  town.  One  of  the  cleverest  of  the  Whig- 
Radicals  in  the  house,  a  lawyer,  stated  openly  that  the  arguments 
against  the  bill  could  twt  be  anxwered,  but  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  government  on  account  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  country  has 
not  yet  paid  all  the  price  of  that  measure. 

Lord  Brougham's  merits  as  a  law  reformer  are  to  be  collected 
solely  from  the  working  of  his  Bankrupt  Bill,  and  from  his  pro- 
posed Local  Courts  Bill.  We  have  seen  the  miserable  failure  of  the 
former  measure.  The  great  benefits  promised  by  the  establishment 
of  it  were  the  substitution  of  viva  roce  evidence  for  affidavits,  and 
the  trial  by  the  Court  of  Issues;  however,  as  had  been  predicted, 
neither  of  these  advantages  has  been  realized, — but  a  full  court  of 
four  judges,  8tc,  See,  was  established  to  perform  the  business 
which  never  occupied  a  single  judge  more  than  thirty-five  days  in 
a  year.  The  Local  Courts  Bill  proposed  to  establish  a  '  Court 
of  Reconcilement.'  Either  party  to  a  dispute  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  summon  the  other  before  a  judge, — but  the  party  cited  was  not 
to  be  compelled  to  attend  unless  he  chose.  If  both  did  attend, 
yet  if  either  did  not  approve  of  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  he  was 
not  bound  to  follow  it.  But  if  a  party  refused  to  attend,  proof  of 
the  fact  might  be  given  against  him  in  any  suit  at  law  or  in  equity 
b^  the  other  party,  '  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  party 
.■ttited  refused  to  appear  before  the  judge  in  ordinary  in  a  Court  of 
■  Reconcilement.'  And  what  then? — A  court  of  law  or  of  equity 
Tonld  cease  to  deserve  the  name  if  it  should  be  influenced  by  such 
a  fact.  The  object  of  the  provision  is  to  intimidate  a  party,  whilst 
it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  compel  him  to  go  to  the  court. 
What  a  contradiction  in  terms  !     Compel  a  man  to  be  reconciled ! 

Lb 
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Le  Diable  Boiteux,  in  speaking  of  a  reconcilement  with  a  bro- 
ther-devil through  the  intervention  of  friends,  remarks,  *  we 
embraced,  and  have  ever  since  been  irreconcilable  enemies/ 
The  party  cited  is  not  compelled  to  go;  but  if  he  do  not, 
his  rights  are  to  be  affected,  he  knows  not  how,  by  some 
vague  intimidation.  Old  Speaker  Onslow  had  a  threat  for  dis« 
orderly  members — '  I  shall  name  you.  Sir/  Some  one  asked  him 
once  in  private — *  And  if  you  did  name  one,  what  would  fol- 
low?'— ^  The  Lord  in  heaven  only  knows  !*  was  the  Speaker's 
reply ;  but  it  is  really  too  much  to  make  such  an  absurdity  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  let  us  suppose  that — intimidated  by 
the  Lard  in  heaven  knows  what — the  defendant  should  appear,  he 
is  not  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  the  judge  ;  but  if  he  do  not,  the 
judge,  if  he  try  the  cause,  will  no  doubt  make  an  example  of  him. 
And  this  is  termed  enlightened  legislation  !  A  bad  copy  of  a  bad 
law  of  Buonaparte's  !  Its  operation  in  France  is  to  add  a  few 
score  francs  to  every  attorney's  bill '  for  refusing  to  be  reconciled/ 
In  that  respect,  we  doubt  not  the  French  law  would  be  followed 
implicitly. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  takes  credit  for  having  divested  himself, 
by  the  New  Chancery  Bill,  of  the  patronage  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Masters.  It  is  vested  in  the  Crown  ;  but,  as  he  admits,  to 
be  exercised  with  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or,  in  other 
words,  BY  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Now  this  leads  us  to  expose  an 
excellent  piece  of  legerdemain.  Lord  Brougham  proposes  to 
separate  the  judicial  from  the  political  functions  of  the  Great  Seal 
He  has  at  length  discovered  his  own  incompetency  to  the  task 
of  doing  the  business  of  the  Court,  which  he  always  insisted 
a  man  of  energy  could  perform,*  He  has  relieved  himself, 
at  a  vast  expense  to  the  country,  from  the  bankrupt  busi 
ness  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  his  predecessors,  but  is  now 
diminished  to  a  few  days ;  but  still  his  business  is  in  arrear, 
and  he  cannot  get  on.  He  means  to  make  a  chief  judge  oJF 
the  Court  of  Chancery  with  all  the  responsibility  ;  but  with  only 
6OOOZ.  a  year,  and  without  any  patronage — in  short  another  jour 
neyman  judge — whilst  he  intends  to  remain  Lord  Chancellor  with 
all  the  political  functions  of  the  office,  and  all  the  judicial  as  well 
as  other  patronage.^  As  to  salary,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  se- 
cure 

*  Lord  Brougham  reminds  us  of  what  Roger  North  says  of  his  predecessor,  Shaftes- 
bury, '  He  came  like  the  month  of  March,  as  they  say,  in  hke  a  lum^  and  out  like  a 
lamb.  For  he  swaggered  and  vapoured  what  asses  he  would  make  of  all  the  counsel 
at  the  bar ;  but  was  toon  reduced.^ — North*9  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  There  is  nothiDgp 
new  under  the  sun ! 

t  The  pamphleteer,  who  cannot  mean  to  miilead  thepubiicy  8ay%  'The  salary  of 
t)ie  liord  Chancellor  was  proposed  to  be  reduced  from  14,000A  to  8000/.  a  year;' 

bat 
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cure  to  liimself  as  iniich,  or  nearly  as  mucb^  as  he  now  enjoys — 
without  any  judicial  duty  worth  speaking  of,  and  with  full  time  to 
play  his  part  in  the  political  drama.  But  even  if  he  should  fail 
in  carrying  his  future  salary  to  its  present  rate,  yet  he  will  be  ex- 
cellenily  well  paid  for  attending  to  politics,  and  exercising  a  vast 
patnniagti ; — and  the  new  pension  of  5000/.  a  year  will  always 
renuun  to  fall  back  upon,  though  it  was  granted  for  the  judicial, 
and  not  for  the  politictily  duties  of  the  oHice. 

The  transfer  of  the  appointment  of  the  masters  of  the  Court 
of  Clumcerv  to  the  Crown  was  a  master-stroke  to  secure  the 
patn>nagc  to  Loni  Hrougham  himself  when  he  ceases  to  be  the 
judicial  chancellor,  and  to  save  him  from  the  appearance  of 
transferring  to  himself  that  great  patronage  when  he  ceases  to 
be  really  at  the  head  of  the  court.  But  sad  is  the  prospect 
for  the  law  of  England !  Its  head  is  no  longer  to  be  amongst 
the  nobles  of  the  land ;  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  are  doomed 
to  have  torn  from  them  the  shining  ornaments  of  both  the  church 
and  the  law.  lA^rd  Brougham  never  ranked  as  an  accomplished 
lawyer.*  Of  equity— now  his  proper  province — he  knows  scarcely 
anything ;  and  he  has  not  a  judicial  mind.  His  real  arriere- 
jfwwfV  is,  we  do  not  doubt,  to  be  Prime  Minister — ^but  at 
all  ewnts  he  is  to  become  altogether  a  political  chancellor.  Au 
office  new  in  Knglaud,  but  w  ell  known  as  one  of  the  most  men- 
$tr\>us  abuses  of  the  old  regime  of  France,  is  to  be  created,  the 
pass(x^rt  to  which  will  be  politics,  and  not  legal  knowledge.  The 
law  will  be  at  the  feel  of  the  political  judge  :  not  presiding  dailj 
over  the  bar,  and  fearing  neither  its  power,  nor  ii>  ceosure^,  he 
vill,  in  his  judicial  paOVMiage,  forward  his  own  views,  which  will 
be  pUR'iy  political.  The  law  in  every  stage  will  be  overrun  with 
political  adventurers.  The  l»rd  Chancellor  vill  no  longer  be  at 
the  heavi  ^4"  the  great  legal  family,  upon  whose  honour,  courage., 
and  abiiitv,  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  even  our  Lber:ie<«  must 
always  in  some  measure  depend.  ll:;e  Court  of  Appeal,  villi 
such  a  political  otnoer  at  its  head,  wiLI  lotse  i:s  legitimate  in- 
fluence,  for  the  judge  will  ue^er  be  a  sound  ana  t:r?:>ra:e  lawyer. 
It  is  easv   ^>  previie:.  tLat  we  shall  no:  be  loag  vi-Jivi;!  a  vi^^ct 
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convulsion  when  the  law  ceases  to  be  duly  administered.  Some 
time  will  no  doubt  elapse  before  this  is  discovered,  for  although 
an  incompetent  judge  is  sure  to  expose  his  ignorance  in  deciding 
original  causes,  yet  an  appellant  judge  may  easily  disguise  his 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  case,  until  it  is  discovered  in 
the  result  that  every  rule  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  practical 
lawyer  has  no  longer  a  compass  by  which  he  can  steer. 

We  regret  having  been  obliged  to  pursue  this  subject  at  such 
length ;  but  such  an  amazing  crop  of  praise  had  been  gathered 
for  the  Chancellor,  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  threshing. 

To  proceed — 

Corporations, — *  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  is  that  for  inquiry  into  corporations — a 
measure  of  perhaps  the  most  importance  of  any  which  was  originated 
during  this  session ;  one,  and  only  in  inferior  in  value  to  the  Reform 
Act  itself.  It  is  the  grand  assault  on  the  last  hold  of  Tory  corruption, 
and  abused  patronage.  No  evil  called  more  loudly  for  reform — no 
abuse  weighed  more  heavily  on  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
corporate  towns,  than  the  administration  of  the  corporate  property, 
and  the  undue  exercise  of  powers,  originally  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.' — p.  74. 

This  logic  may  be  excellent,  but  it  is  new.  An  '  inquiry'  has 
hitherto  meant  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  of  a  case  previous  to  the  forming  any  final  judgment  on 
it.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  inquiry  follows — pede  claudo — (its 
only  resemblance  to  Justice) — after  the  assumption  of  the  facts— 
'  evils,'  '  abuses,'  *  undue  exercise  of  power,'  '  corruption,'  are 
all  boldly  and  broadly  stated ;  but  the  proofs  are  prudently  re- 
mitted to  another  opportunity.  But  at  least  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  paragraph.  This  commission  is  indeed  not  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  duty  or  justice,  but  is,  exactly  as  the  pamphleteers 
describe  it,  a  grand  assault  on  the  Tories.  Can  we  doubt  that  it  will 
be  successful  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  will  find  what 
they  are  directed  to  find,  and  which,  if  they  should  not  find,  their 
salaries  would  not  merely  cease,  but  their  very  nominations  would 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  even  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons  as 
an  iniquitous  job  ?  Oh  no !  ^  forbid  it,  interest !  and  forbid  it, 
fraud !' — An  ex  parte  tribunal — no  play,  no  pay — will  easily  find 
what  it  is  resolved  to  find.  Besides,  the  very  power  from  which  they 
derive  their  commission,  and  which  they  must  therefore  consider 
as  infallible,  has  already  prejudged  and  decided  the  question ;  the 
words  we  have  just  quoted,  '  corruption,'  '  abused  patronage,* 
'  undue  exercise  of  power,'  and  *  grand  assault  on  the  la^t  hold  of 
Tory  corruption,'  supply  the  commissioners  with  abundant  ma- 
terials 
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lerials  for  iheir  reports.  AH  this  is  bnd  enough,  even  if 
merely  the  indulgence  of  party  malignity;  but  it  may  bave 
ieriuus  consequences.  It  Ja  an  inmiiiitifm  wholly  inconsistent 
willi  our  ancient  liberties.  Kiug  William  the  Fourth  is  now  made 
lo  renew  a  claim  of  visitorial  power  over  the  corporations  of  the 
lenlm.  Ihe  mssertion  of  which,  by  Jauies  the  Hecond,  was  one  of 
the  chief  juslitications  of  the  elevation  of  William  the  Third.  We 
have  been  astonished  that  any  corporation  has  submitted  to  thi.s 
inquailion.  We  are  surprised  that  the  several  recorders  have  not 
acquainted  their  colleagues,  that  when  the  King  has  once  con- 
slitntcd  a  corporation,  he  can  only  visit  it  through  his  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Dut  some  corporations  have  giibniitled  from  weak' 
iiess,  because  there  is  no  longer  any  counterbalancing  power 
left  in  llie  country  to  which  the  oppressed  can  appeal :  others, 
from  not  having  the  means  of  maintaining  an  expensive  legal 
contest  for  rights  that  are  now  shadows ;  but  Ihe  majority, 
from  a  proud  feeling  that,  as  they  have  Hone  no  wrong,  they 
would  not  have  the  appearance  of  resisting  iuquiry  ! — a  generous 
motive, — but  we  doubt  whether  generosity  is  the  quality  which 
ahould  he  exerted,  when  the  national  institutions  and  public 
liberty  are  in  danger.  If  the  amiable  and  disinterested  Hough, 
and  his  peaceable  associates  of  Magdalene  College,  had  listened 
only  to  tlie  dictates  of  personal  feebng,  they  would  probably 
have  been  better  pleased  to  have  evaded  all  controversy  with 
King  James;  but  public  duty  led  these  quiet,  but  honest,  men 
to  a  resistance,  by  which  the  ittegat  commUsion  was  defeated,  and 
the  tyrannical  inquisition  of  an  arbitrary  Chancellor  overthrown  ! 

Scotlaiid. — In  a  very  short  chapter  the  pamphleteer  remarka 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Scotch  exchequer — the  ministerial  merit  m 
which  we  have  already  exposed — and  on  the  act  for  the  reform  of 
the  late  system  of  the  Scotch  boroughs — '  a  flagrant  abuse,' aays 
the  pamphleteer  with  unusual  simplicity,  '  introduced  nearly  four 
centuries  ago;'  a  flagrant  abuse  ol  only  four  hundred  years  stand- 
ing I  and  the  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  throw  back  Scotland  to  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  times  of  her  second  James,  as  thev  seem  so 
well  disposed  to  bring  England  back  to  the  days  of  her  James  II. 
We  need  only,  on  this  topic,  repeat  what  was  so  often  urged  in 
the  course  of  the  reform  discussions,  that  if  the  extraordinary  and 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  a  country  be  a  proof  of  a  good 
political  and  municipal  government,  Scotland,  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  least  needed  reform.  We  hope  she  may  be  as  bappy, 
ss    prosperous,   and    as    respectable — now   that  her   Broughams 

(d  her  JeDVeys  have  at  length  overturned  her  institutions  of  four 
tfurieaoM/ 
Poor 
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Poor  Law  ^mendmenf.— The  sum  of  this  chapter  is,  that  one 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  government  was  on  this  subject ;  but 
they  ^  abandoned  it  from  a  fear  that,  as  an  insulated  measure,  it 
might  he  worse  than  useless/  To  this  candid  and  amusing  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  administration  we  have 
nothing  to  object — except  that  it  seems  no  very  good  reason  for 
not  having,  after  a  lapse  of  three  sessions,  introduced  a  better. 
But  what  have  they  done  ?  Nothing — except  what  they  are 
always  ready  to  do,  appoint  a  commission,  with  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  salary  and  patronage,  to  inquire  into  a  matter  into  which 
ten  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  already  inquired. 
The  proceedings  of  this  commission  are  enormously  voluminous, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  found,  in 
even  a  greater  proportion  than  their  bulk,  unsatisfactory :  a  thick 
octavo  volume,  giving  a  summary  sketch  of  their  proceedings,  has 
been  published  by  the  Home  Office.  Ex pede  Herculem — If  this 
volume  be  a  sketch,  how  many  volumes  will  the  Report  occupy  ? 
But  even  this  sketch,  which  ought  to  have  the  clearness  and  im- 
partiality of  an  index,  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  this  commission 
— like  all  their  other  commissions — was  appointed,  not  for  the 
general  investigation  of  truth,  but  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  only  a  preconcerted  class  of  facts,  and  recommending  a 
predetermined  line  of  opinions.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Senior  ! 
as  the  chief  acting  man  was  of  itself  quite  sufficient ;  we  must, 
however,  reserve  the  whole  of  this  affair  for  a  separate  Article  in 
our  next  Number. 

But   the   Government  have  not  been  content  with  mere  in- 

Siiries — they  have,  it  seems,  actually  passed  one  Act  in  favour  of 
e  Poor. 

*  In  the  mean  time  there  was  passed  silently,  and  without  the  sug* 
gestion  or  assistance,  or  even  the  commendation  of  those  who  talk 
so  loudly  of  their  exclusive  concern  for  the  welfare  of  **  the  people^*' 
who  assume  to  be  the  sole  guardians  of  the  working  classes — a  mea- 
sure which  promises  more  substantial  benefits  to  those  classes  than  any 
which  has  succeeded  the  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
Savings  Banks.* — p.  86-87. 

This  was  an  act  to  enable  the  depositors  in  Savings  Banks 
and  others  to  purchase  annuities  to  the  amount  of  9,0L,  and  on 
this  measure  the  pamphleteer,  contrary  to  custom,  grows  elo- 
quent, and  has  a  couple  of  pages  in  praise  of  '  industry,' '  frugality/ 
'  noble-mindedness,*  '  family  sympathies,'  and  so  forth.  Would  not 
one  believe,  from  all  the  pomp  and  verbiage  with  which  this 
subje.ct  is  treated,  that  it  was  the  Wliigs  who  invented  Savings- 
Banks,  that  Mr.  George  Rose  was  still  joint  secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 
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iry,  and  Mr.  Estcourt  secretary- of  ^tate?  The  slight  amendaient 
if  indeed  it  be  one),  which  the  Diinisters  boast  of,  is  a  verv  small 
ixtension  of  an  already  established  priacipie.  Nor  are  even  the 
details  of  the  esteusion  new; — Mr.  Perceval  we  believe  it  was  who 
iutroduced,  in  I8O9,  a  svstem  by  which  any  holder  of  public 
Glock  could  convert  it  into  an  amiiiitv  ;  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  now  extended,  vi'nYi  some  additional  facilities,  lo  the  depo- 
sitaries in  Savings- Banks.  The  original  plan  was  a  most  useful 
one  ;  it  promoted  personal  industry,  ensured  individual  comfoit, 
and  in  lapse  of  time  would  considerably  reduce  the  national  debt : 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  tlie  application  of  the  system  10  the 
Savings-Banks  shall  turn  out  to  be  founded  on  principles  which 
may  render  it  e.Mensively  useful ;  but  it  shows  a  sad  penury  of 
merit  in  the  present  ministry  when  they  are  obliged  to  deck  them- 
selves in  praise  purloined  from  the  memories  of  Mr.  Perceval 
and  Mr.  Rose. 

Foreign  Policy. — On  this  matter  it  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  last  article  of  our  last  N  umber,  in  which 
we  anticipated  all  the  subjects  which  the  pamphleteers  have,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  somewhat  reluctantly  and  vapidly  reproduced  ;  but 

they  have  spiced  their  insipidity  with  some  gross  misstatements, 

:  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  on  these  topics. 

First,  as  to  Greece : — 

the  present  administration  succeeded  to  oftiee,  they  found 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  their  predecessors  with  the  Porte,  by 
which  limits  were  to  be  imposed  upon  Greece,  bo  narrow  and  so  iU- 
chosen,  that,  while  important  districts  of  Greece  would  have  been 
left  to  Turkey,  the  Greeks  would  have  had  no  defensible  frontier,  and 
perpetual  collision  would  have  taken  place  between  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  population.  Such  a  settlement  could  only  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  future  quarrels, 

'  The  present  government  despatched  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to  Con- 
stantinople, toendeavour  lo  make  a  more  rational  arrangement.  That 
able  ambassador  was  completely  successful ;  and  he  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Porte  to  an  amended  boundary,  as  excellent,  in  every 
respect,  as  the  former  one  had  been  defective.' — pp.  Sit,  90. 

Now,  on  this  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  before  stated,  that 
all  parties,  including  the  present  government,  were  satisfied  with 
the  original  boundary  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  pamphle- 
teers have  suppressed  all  allusion  to  ihe-sum  of  ] 3,000,000  livres, 
part  of  the  Greek  loan  (one-third  guaranteed  by  England)  which 
was  diverted  from  its  intended,  its  urgent,  its  necessary  purposes, 
to  purchase  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  its  consent  to  the  new  boun- 
dary.    We  wish,  also,  that  they  had  iuformed  ua  of  the  ultimate 
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destination  of  this  money — whether  it  was  not  paid  over  by  the 
Sultan  to  Russia  as  part  of  the  indemnity  which  she  claimed  for 
the  campaign  of  the  Balkan  ? 

As  to  Belgium,  the  pamphlet  proceeds  on  so  radical  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  case,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  this  chapter 
must  have  been  supplied  from  the  Foreign  Office :  there  is,  we 
hope,  no  other  house  in  England  where  the  Belgian  question  is 
so  misunderstood : — 

*  The  Belgian  question,  like  the  Greek,  had  its  origin  in  events 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  present  government.  They  found 
on  this  subject  a  course  chalked  out  to  them  by  their  predecessors. 

*  In  November,  1 830,  the  Conference  met  in  London  5  and  its  first 
act  was  to  declare  to  the  two  parties  that  they  should  fight  no  more, 
and  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  during  an  armistice 
unlimited  as  to  time,  should  be  the  line  which,  before  the  union  in 
1814,  separated  the  old  Dutch  provinces  from  the  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium.    This  decree  at  once  established  the  principle  of  separation. 

'  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  to  be  evacuated  in  fifteen  days,  by  the 
armistice  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  himself  had  invoked  in 
November,  1830;  but  the  possession  of  that  fortress  enabled  him  to 
harass  the  Belgians,  and  to  intercept  their  trade  on  the  Scheldt.  He 
therefore  refused  to  give  it  up.  England  and  France  therefore  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  force  :  hence  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  hence  the 
Dutch  embargo.  These  vigorous  measures  disconcerted  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Dutch  king  and  his  partizans,  whether  English  Tories 
or  continental  absolutists.  The  Tories  tried  to  persuade  parlia- 
ment to  force  the  government  to  take  the  embargo  off.  But 
parliament  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  ;  the  embargo  continued  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  Convention  of  the  21st  of  May.  By  that 
convention  the  character  of  the  Belgian  question  was  entirely  changed. 
The  Dutch  agreed  to  an  unlimited  armistice ;  and  Europe  was  secured 
against  any  danger  of  a  general  war,  resulting  from  the  difference 
between  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
from  that  moment  settled  :  what  remained  to  be  arranged  was  a  matter 
of  florins,  of  tolls,  and  of  duties  ;  questions,  important,  indeed,  to  the 
two  parties,  but  not  threatening  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
was  the  fruit  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp  and  of  the  embargo  ;  and  thus 
has  the  result  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  those  measures.* — p.  90-94. 

lliis  is  a  series  of  misstatements  on  all  the  main  points  of  the 
case.  The  late  government  had  indeed  intervened  at  the  request 
of  the  king  of  Holland^  but  so  far  from  '  chalking  out '  the  mon- 
strous course  these  ministers  have  pursued,  they  determined  that 
they  would  on  no  account  interfere  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  late  government  declared  '  that  the  two  parties  should 
fight  no  more,'  or  that  *  they  established  the  principle  of  separation.* 
What  the  late  government  did,  was  to  procure  an  armistice,  unli- 
mited 
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'jaited  in  point  of  time,  and  settling  (as  is  usual)  the  positions  to  be 
occupied  by  the  troops  on  each  side  during  the  armistice  ; — the 
principle  of  separation  was  not  even  laken  into  consideration. 
This  is  (juite  clear  from  the  protocols  of  November,  1830.  It 
was  tlie  present  ministry  that,  within  a  month  of  their  acces- 
sion to  power,  in  a  blind  hurry  of  liberalism,  decreed  the  separa- 
tion and  recognized  the  independence  of  Belgium,  without  ob- 
taining any  conditions  for  this  immense  concession,  and  before 
there  was  even  a  fixed  government  to  recognize.  Having  thus 
given  Belgium  what  Belgium  was  most,  if  not  solely  at  that 
time,  anxious  to  get,  England  lost  all  hold  over  her,  and  was  in 
the  sequel  unable  to  obtain — we  will  not  say  concessions,  but  not 
even  the  execution  of  her  own  engagements ;  and,  to  this  hour, 
Belgium  has  not  performed  those  preliminaries  on  which  the  en- 
gagements of  Holland  were  to  be  contingent. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  held  by  Holland 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  by  whom  the  first  suspension 
of  hostilities,  in  1830,  was  concluded.  It  is  not  true  that  it  was 
attacked  because  the  king  of  Holland  was  bound  to  surrender  it ; 
for  the  armistice  had  authorized  his  retaining  possession  of  it 
— which  possession  had  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  nego- 
tiation ;  and  most  naturally  and  justly — for  who,  at  that  time,  ever 
thought  of  depriving  him  of  that  fortress  before  the  Belgians 
should  have  performed  their  share  of  the  convention  ?  It  is  not 
true  that,  at  any  lime,  '  Holland  was  bound  to  evacuate  it  within 
fifteen  days:'  on  the  contrary,  the  treaty  offered  to  Holland, 
even  after  Leopold's  election,  _  recognized  her  actual  posses* 
■ion  of  it,  and  stipulated  that  such  possession  should  con- 
tinue till  fifteen  days  after  the  ralilicatiou  of  the  said  treaty. 
Now,  the  said  treaty  never  has  been  raiitied,  and,  there- 
fore, by  their  own  acts  and  admissions,  the  king  of  Holland's 
right  lo  bold  Antwerp  was  indisputably  established.  The  new 
negotiations  were  proceeding  prosperously  till  ihe  interview 
at  Compi^gne  between  Leopold  and  Louis  Philippe,  when,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  military  spirit  of  France,  and  bring- 
ing Leopold's  new  broihers-in-law,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Nemours,  into  notice,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Belgian  ministry 
had  pledged  themselves  to  their  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that,  before 
any  new  negotiations  should  be  pursued,  the  king  of  Holland 
should  accept  the  treaty  of  November,  1831,  and  evacuate  Ant- 
werp. And  with  no  better,  ii.decd  no  other  ground  than  this 
Compi^gne  intrigue — France  and  England  declared  that  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  must  evacuate  Antwerp — and  then  followed 
Uie  blockade — the  siege — the  capture  I     As  to  the  merit  claimed 

for 
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for  the  effect  of  the  embargo  and  blockade^  it  is  ridiculous.  That 
the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world,  possessing  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  channel  through  which  the  trade  of  Holland 
must  pass,  should  be  able  to  seize  her  unresisting  ships  and  intercept 
her  unsuspecting  commerce,  is  no  great  source  of  triumph ;  but, 
we  repeat,  these  measures  were  in  as  direct  breach  of  all  inter- 
national law  as  Buonaparte's  Berlin  decrees ;  and  they  had  no 
share  whatsoever  in  bringing  about  one  single  political  object. 
Nay,  they  left  the  case  at  least  as  much  embarrassed  as  they 
found  it ;  but  they  have  had  one  effect — they  have  established  a 
British  precedent  for  a  future  armed  neutrality^  whenever  it  may 
again  suit  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Continent  to  take  umbrage 
at  what  are  called  our  maritime  rights,  or  indeed  at  anything  else 
— our  treatment  of  Ireland,  for  instance.  Here  is  a  precedent  for 
a  general  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  England,  until  she  shall 
have  consented  to  abandon  some  possession,  or  renounce  some 
distinction,  which  the  coalesced  powers  may  be  pleased  to  grumble 
at.  This,  in  some  future  and,  perhaps,  disastrous  day,  will  be 
famous  as  the  *  Palmerston  precedent! ' 

As  to  the  present  prosperous  state  of  these  negotiations^ 
we  confess  we  see  no  symptoms  of  it — except  in  this  page 
of  this  pamphlet.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  se- 
curity of  Holland,  the  real  independence  of  Belgium,  and  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  are  in  at  least  as  much  danger 
as  ever.  The  late  government  had  not  only  not  *  chalked 
out'  a  line  of  eternal   separation  between    Holland   and    Bel- 

fium — and,  of  course^  of  connexion  between  Belgium  and 
Vance — but  it  took  care  to  do  nothing  which  should  preclude  the 
possibility  of  establishing — even  if  a  complete  reunion  proved  to  be 
hopeless — some  kind  of  federal  connexion  between  the  two  Nether- 
landish states  ;  which  should  have  kept  France  out  of  Belgium — 
and  maintained  a  frontier  for  Holland,  Hanover,  and  the  north  of 
Germany — the  only  arrangement,  we  believe,  which  can  eventually 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  independence  of  the  smaller 
states — nay,  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  frontier  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  well-understood  interests  of  France  herself;  because, 
if  she  becomes  possessed  of  Belgium,  she  will  be  unable,  even  should 
she  be  so  disposed,  to  remain  at  peace :  she  must  extend  her- 
self to  the  Rhine  ;  and  when  on  the  Rhine  would  find  herself 
militarily  less  secure  than  she  is  at  present,  till  she  should  extend 
her  left  flank  to  the  ocean. 

Lord  Palmerston  may  pronounce  this  antiquated  stuff;  but 
we  really  can  hardly  allow  his  Lordship's  opinion  much  weight 
in   the    balance    against   that  of   all   the   master-spirits   of  our 

country 
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itOaalry  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  that  of  1831. 
consider  him  to  be  little  suited  for  the  office  into  wliicn  ne 
was  suddenly  shifted  by  his  coalition  with  the  Whiga.  It  is 
clear  from  his  whole  conduct  and  every  protocol  he  has  penned, 
ihat  he  has  never  looked  either  to  the  ancient  policy  or  to 
the  future  interests  of  England  and  Europe,  He  has  fallen, 
naturally  enough,  into  the  convenient  fashion  of  his  new  friends, 
who  are  content  to  live  from  hand  to  mouili — aujour  lajoumee; 
and,  if  tliey  can  contrive  to  tide  over  a  session,  imagine  they  have 
tranquillized  the  world.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that 
a  government  of  temporary  expedients  is  not  merely  contemptible, 
but  dangerous  ;  and  that  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  present 
cabinet — and,  above  all,  the  irregular,  illegal,  and  disoi^anizing 
prindples  on  which  that  policy  is  based — have  created  and  must 
every  day  increase  the  uneasiness  of  Europe,  and  will  probably  end 
in  a  serious  and  unfaourable  change  in  the  position  of  this  coun- 
try in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

Portugal. — We  so  fully  discussed  the  Portuguese  question  in 
our  last  Number,  thai  we  should  have  hardly  thought  it  worth 
while  to  revert  to  it  if  it  was  not  to  amuse  our  readers  with  a 
most  laughable  *  naivete  '  on  the  part  of  the  pamphleteers.  Our 
readers  are  but  too  well  aware  that  the  professiun  of  our  minis- 
ters lias  been  nvutralily — their  practice,  intervention.  Hitherto 
they  had  never  avowed — nay,  they  have  always  solemnly  denied  the 
latter;  but  now — when  tlie  intervention  seems  to  them  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  success — they  are  ludicrously  anxious  for  a  share 
of  the  applause.  Honest  Bullcalf,  in  the  play,  never  mingled 
his  anxiety  to  slay  quiet  at  home,  and  his  readiness  to  march 
to  the  wars,  in  a  more  ludicrous  confusion  than  the  following 
passage  : — 

'  The  affairs  of  Portugal  are  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  tyranny, 
which  for  five  years  has  weighed  down  that  wretched  country,  has 
been  dashed  to  the  ground,  Miguel's  feel  has  been  captured ;  the 
siege  of  Oporto  has  been  raised;  2500  brave  Portuguese  have 
marched  in  triumph  from  the  Guadiana  to  the  Tagus  ;  Donna  Maria 
has  been  proclaimed  in  Lisbon,  and  a  British  minister  has  again  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  the  rightful  sovereign  of  PortufraL 
Brilisli  valour  has,  as  usuai,  been  associated  tviih  Portuguese  freedom, 
and  Cape  St.  Vincent  has  again  witnessed  the  ejploiU  of  naval  heroism. 
The  Eoglish  government  has,  with  respect  to  these  affairs,  steadily 
adhered  to  the  course  which  it  had  chalked  out  for  itself.  /(  has  been 
rigidlij  neutral  in  the  contest.'  It  has  stood  aloof,  leaving  the  ex>n- 
(widmj  parties  to  fight  the  matter  out  iinaiiW.  The  part  which  Eng- 
land took  in  this  struggle  was,  to  keep  the  ring,  and  see  fair  play.' — 
ftp.  94,  05, 

'  A  fleet 
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*  A  fleet  captured  by  British  valour '-—*  a  second  battle  of  St. 
Vincent's  won  by  our  naval  heroism  ' — all  the  topics  and  the  con- 
secrated expressions  of  national  triumph! — and  these  splendid 
feats  of  arms  are  done,  and  this  boasted  military  and  naval  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved,  by — risum  teneatis  ? — ^  rigid  neutrality* 
by  only  *  keeping  the  ring*  and  leaving  the  two  parties  '  to  fight 
the  matter  out  unaided  !*  No  observations  of  ours  are  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  impudent  absurdity  of  these  contradictions. 

On  the  general  subject  we  have  but  two  remarks  to  make  : 
the  first  is,  that  recent  events  have  most  fully  justified  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  motion  in  June  last,  and  corroborated  all  his 
views.  Those  very  British  troops  of  whose  assemblage  on  our  soi- 
disant  neutral  shores  his  Grace  complained,  have  done  all  that 
has  been  done.  Our  second  observation  is,  that  the  ministers 
appear  much  too  sanguine  when  they  predict  that  Don  Miguel's 
expulsion  would  settle  the  Portuguese  question  and  tranquil- 
lize that  unhappy  country.  We  fancy  that  it  would  be  only 
the  commencement  of  a  new  conflict  of  interests  between  Don 
Pedro  and  Donna  Maria — between  his  natural  rights  and  her  con- 
ventional claims — between  the  old  and  the  new  constitutions — « 
between  the  probable  desire  of  the  Portuguese  nation  to  have  a 
king,  and  the  determination  of  France  and  England  that  it  shall 
have  a  queen  I  Exclusive  of  all  the  most  serious  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  which  this  matter  in- 
volves— (and  by  which  it  will  be  no  doubt  affected) — we  confess 
that,  we  are  not  without  strong  apprehensions  that  Portugal  her- 
self will,  even  if  Don  Pedro  should  expel  Don  Miguel,  be  as  un- 
settled as  before. 

We  are  obliged  by  our  limits  to  omit  the  refutation  of  several 
minor  misstatements  relative  to  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
and  turn  to  a  topic  on  which  the  pamphleteers  lay  great  stress, — 
— the  character  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  To  this  body 
they  attribute,  with  considerable  triumph,  almost  all  the  good 
qualities  which  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  legislative 
senate. 

^  Its  diligence  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  public  assembly.' 
(p.  104.)  *  The  members  have  shown  attention,  impartiality, 
and  an  unusual  amount  of  knowledge  and  business-like  talent.' 
(p.  105.)  *  One  of  the  threats  of  1832  was,  that  a  reformed  hguse 
would  not  consist  of  gentlemen  ;  never  was  there  a  more  unfortu- 
nate prophecy.'  (p.  106.)  And  finally,  '  in  the  most  important 
of  all  merits,  sincere  public  spirit,  the  superiority  of  the  present 
house  is  most  striking '  (p.  107) ;  '  it  has  been,  beyond  any  former 
house,  conservative,  not  of  the  abuses,  but  of  the  blessings  of  the 
constitution ;'  it  has  shown  *  a  manly  and  generous  feeling  in  its  ab- 

VOL.  t.  NO.  xcix.  s  horrence 
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faorrence  of  shuffling  or  disingenuous  proceedings,  contempt  forra- 
pacity,'  Sec. ;  and  if  llie  ministry  lias  been  strong  in  this  houset  tlidr 
strength  lias  not  been  derived  from  '  mercenary  votes.'  (p.  108.) 

We  really  hardly  know  whether  these  topics  ought  to  be  treated 
seriously —the  very  enumeration  looks  like  the  bitterest  vroHyt 
but  the  truth  is,  parliaments  must  be  flattered  as  well  as  princes 
by  those  who  seek  their  favour;  and  the  only  difference  ssems  10 
be,  that  lo  the  collective  body  the  dose  may  be  exhibited  with  ft 
grosser,  a  more  fulsome,  and  a  more  shameless  sycophuicy  tbati 
the  taste  of  any  individual,  however  vitiated,  could  bear.  We 
shall  endeavour,  then,  to  treat  this  page  of  the  pamphlet  with  a 
gravity  which — however  ludicrous  the  individual, instances  oiRfbe 
>^lhe  real  importance  of  the  subject  requires  and  ci'eateH, 

The  first  praise  is  diligence.  [It  certainly  was  not  in  thiaqnaKtf 
that  it  was  ever  suspected  that  the  reformed  house  would  be 
deficient.  Composed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  new  memberi} 
to  whom  the  place  and  occupation  are  novelty  and  amose- 
meut — of  so  mauy  others  who,  having  got  in  by  pledges  and 
professions,  are  specially  obliged  to  exhibit  a  daily  and  nightly 
tiltrs- activity — and  of  that  still  greater  body  who,  having  no  quili^ 
fication  of  property  or  talents,  would  endeavour  to  propitiate  their 
jealous  constituencies  by  the  humbler  merit  of  dogged  assiduity; 
thus  composed,  we  say,  diligence  was  the  last  thing  in  which  we 
should  have  suspected  any  deficiency.  We  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  diligence — the  sober  and  regulated  diligence 
of  business,  and  the  uneasy  and  feverish  diligence  of  curiosi^  of 
vanity;  of  the  first  of  these  we  did  not  expect  much,  and  much 
there  was  not — and  of  the  second,  even  less  than  we  expectedt 
The  pamphleteers,  however,  will  consider  such  distinctions  as  to 
the  quality  of  diligence  as  over-nice,  and  we  shall  waive  them.  In 
what,  then,  has  the  diligence  been  shown  ? 

'  It  has  sat,  upon  an  average,  nine  hours  each  day  during  a  session 
of  142  days,  making  altogether  1870  hours;  whilst  even  the  last 
parliament,  under  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Question,  did  not 
sit,  in  what  is  termed  their  long  session,  above  918  hours.'— p.  10*. 

Now  we  should  have  thought  that  diligence  was  proved  by 
doing  much  in  a  short  time.  Here  it  seems  that  the  length  of  lime 
consumed  ia  to  be  the  measure  of  diligence.  For  our  parts,  we 
think  that  any  man  who  has  given  even  the  most  cursory  attention 
to  the  reports  of  the  debates  will  think  that  there  could  hardly  be 
a  greater  repioach  to  the  house  than  this  chronology  of  its  session. 
Let  us  take  a  practical  instance.  Having  had  occasion  to  wade 
through  the  Votes  of  the  House,  and  seeing  very  frequently  in  Uie 
notice-list  a  name  which  we  obsei-ved  but  little  in  debate,  our 
Qttention  wan  called  to  Mr,  Pryme's  legislative  proceedings,  and 
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we  were  induced  to  follow  him  through  one  of  his  measures,  the 
progress  of  which  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  diligence  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Pryme,  observe,  is  a  man  of  business — a  barrister 
— one  selected  by  Lord  Brougham  for  a  high  and  laborious  ofRce 
—and  moreover,  we  believe,  a  very  active  reformer.  He  there- 
fore was,  we  presume,  as  likely  as  most  men  to  know  what  he 
was  about,  and  not  idly  to  Waste  his  time.  On  Tuesday,  the  5th 
of  February,  1833,  Mr*  Pryme  gave  notice  that  he  would  on 
Monday,  the  4th  of  March,  move  a  general  resolution — 

'  That  on  the  committal  tf  fevery  Enclosure  Bill  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  insert  a  clause  providing  for  the  allotment  of  a 
certain  portion  of  land  to  be  let  in  small  portions  to  labourers^  and 
the  rents  thereof  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate.' 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  this  allotment  question  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  advantages 
which  have  been  found  to  result  from  allotments  fully  justified 
Mr.  Pryme  in  the  principle  of  his  proposal.  And  now,  let  us 
follow  the  course  of  this  most  important  and  interesting  pro- 
ceeding : — 
Feb.  5 — ^notice  given. 

March  4— Mr.  rryme  postponed  his  notice  to 
March  19th — on  that  day,  however,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done,  and  the  next  we  hear  of  it  is  its  being  appointed  for 
April  2 — on  which  day  it  was  again  deferred  to 
April  22 — but  before  that  day  arrived  it  was  deferred  to 
April  23 — on  which  day  it  was  deferred  to^ 
May  1 — on  which  day  there  was  no  house :'  on 
May  2  the  dropped  order  was  fixed  for 

May  8 — on  which  day  the  debate  was  opened  on  it,  hutadjoumed  to 
May  16— on  which  day,  the  house  was  counted  out.     On 
May  19 — the  dropped  order  was  fixed  for 
May  20^-on  which  day  the  debate  was  deferred  to 
May  23 — on  which  day  the  house  was  counted  out     On 
May  24 — it  was  again  deferred  to 
June  3 — when  it  was  again  deferred  to 

June  12 — when  it  appears  to  have  finally  fallen  to  the  ground  ; — 
and  amongst  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  notices  already 
registered  for  the  next  session  we  find,  in  two  different  shapes, 
Mr.  Pryme's  *  Notice  for  labourers^  allotments.''  And  what 
gives  an  additional  air  of  drollery  to  this  portion  of  Mr.  Pryme's 
campaign  is,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  rapid  and  success- 
ful  progress  which  he  was  making  with  his  allotment  scheme, 
he  had  the  spirit  to  give  four  or  five  other  notices,  which  were 
successively  deferred  and  dropped  till  about  the  17th  of  June, 
when  we  miss  '  that  once  familiar  name '  from  the  Notice-list. 

s2  We 
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e  iiave  selected  these  cases,  not  that  we  believe  them  to  lie 
the  worst,  but  because,  happeniug  to  have  occasion — for  auother 
purpose,  which  we  shall  mention  by  and  by  —  to  follow  Mr. 
Pryme's  name  through  the  Votes,  we  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  HUcli  extraordinary  diligence  of  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  all — 
the  attendance  of  members  during  the  hours  of  real  business  was, 
we  are  told,  more  las  than  usual.  At  first,  the  members  attended 
in  crowds — the  new,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was — the  old,  to 
see  what  sort  of  colleagues  they  had  got.  When  the  stimulus  of 
curiosity  or  party  was  removed,  the  h^se  was  discovered  to  be 
rather  a  dullish  place,  and  has  been,  we  believe,  as  often  counted 
out  since  reformed  as  in  any  preceding  sessions.  Indeed,  except 
I  on  the  questions  connected  with  Ireland,  which  somehow  always 
F  produce  an  attendance,  and  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  when 
the  existence  of  the  ministry  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that  Mr.  Ellice 
and  Mr.  Wood  employed  what  is  somewhat  irreverently  called  the 
whip,  the  houses,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  divisions,  were  generally 
y  thin.  We  only  dwell  upon  this  to  show  what  shifts  the  pam- 
phleteers are  driven  to  for  topics  of  applause — for  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  in  future  sessions  the  diligence  will  go  on  inci'eas- 
I  ing,  till  at  last  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  in  permanent 
I   activity,  bke  the  French  Convention  after  the  10th  of  August. 

The  next  praise  given  to  the  new  house  is  ils  attentive  impar- 

I  tiality — we  postpone  for  a  moment  the  question  of  attention,  and 

]   begin  by   looking  ouly   at  the    impartiality.       We  are    reluctant 

I   to  question  the  results   of  election  committees,  because  gentle- 

I  men  are  there  upon  their  oatlia ;  and  although,  in  almost  every 

'    case,  the  Tory  was  defeated  and  the  Whig  or  Radical  seated,  yet 

we  admit  that  the  decisions  of  that  sworn  tribunal  are  not  to  be 

Impugned.     Hut  when  two  committees  decide  a  similar  question 

different  ways,  both  can  hardly  be  right.     Now — 

13t!i  March, — the  A'euiry  Com-  7th  May, — the  Warwick  Com- 

mittee  reported,  that  considerable  mJttee  reported,  that  cotisiderablt; 

bribery  had  prevailed  at  that  elec-  bribery  had  prevailed  at  that  elec- 

'   tioii,    but  that  it  had  not  been  tion  ;  and 'although  Sir  Charles 

.proved  that  Lord   Marcus   Hill,  Greville,    the    sitting    member, 

tlie  Mtting  member,  was  impli-  does  not  appear  to  have  personally 

cated  therein,  and  be  was  there-  tal^en  part  in  it,'  he  was  tmsealed. 

Soie  mainlained  in  Ins  seal.    N.B.  N.B.   Sir  Charles  Greville  is  n 

Lord  Marcus  Hill  is  a  oniig.  Tory! 

We  have  read  the  evidence  in  both  cases,  and  we  can  solemnly 
assert,  that,  of  the  two,  Sir  Charles  Greville's  iimocence  is  rather 
the  mori' unquestioned :  and  what  adds  to  the  wonder  which  this 
pbin  statement  must  csciti;,  is,  thai  on   the   committee    which 
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unseated  Sir  Charles  Grevilley  we  find  the  name  of  Lord  Mar* 
cus  Hill  ! ! ! 

But  the  case  of  Stafford  is  not  less  surprising.  At  Stafford,  two 
government  candidates  were  returned ;  a  petition  was  presented 
against  them  for  bribery ;  the  bribery  was  so  notorious  and  univer- 
sal that  it  has  been  stated,  we  hear,  tliat  but  two  electors  in  the 
whole  town  were  unbribed.  Here  then  was  a  most  flagrant  case ; 
but  the  sitting  members  voted  with  the  ministers  ;  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Mr.  Ellice,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  came  down 
early  in  March — and,  expiysing  great  indignation  against  such  abo- 
minable and'  general  corruption,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  its  better  detection  and  punishment,  by  indemnifying  the  per- 
sons, who  should  give  evidence  of  such  corruption,  from  all  per- 
sonal consequences.  The  persons  to  be  thus  indemnified  and  saved 
harmless  were  inserted  by  namey  and  in  the  list  appeared  the  names 
of  the  sitting  members.  But  on  cousideration  it  seemed  un  peu 
fort  to  indemnify  and  thereby  to  confirm  in  their  seats  the  very  per- 
sons against  whom  the  petition  was  directed,  and  by  whom  and  for 
whom  the  bribery  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  while 
their  creatures  were  to  be  sacrificed ;  so,  in  a  second  edition  of 
the  bill,  the  names  were  omitted,  and  the  indemnity  extended  to 
all  persons  whatsoever  who  should  give  evidence  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  committee.  This  bill — with  its  double  absurdity 
of  securing  the  seats  of  the  members  petitioned  against,  (who, 
by  the  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  original  bill,  were  admitted 
to  be  guilty,)  and  of  enabling  everybody  else  equally  guilty  to 
escape — passed  the  impartial  and  attentive  House  of  Commons ; — 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  amended,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  made  rational — by  excepting  the  candidates 
by  or  for  whom  the  bribery  had,  de facto,  been  committed.  But  this, 
our  readers  will  see,  defeated  the  object  of  the  whole  bill :  accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  permitted  by  its  movers  to  remain  a  dead  letter — 
the  bribery  of  Stafford  remains  acknowledged  but  unpunished,  and 
the  whole  affair  vanished  from  the  public  eye  *.  And  in  all  this 
affair,  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Ellice,  brother-in-law  to 
Lord  Grey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  since  Secretary  at 
War,  was  the  original  mover — no  doubt  the  unsuspecting  and 
deceived  instruftient  in  the  hands  of  more  artful  and  designing 
men.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  left  these  two  members 
in  their  seats,  and  the  universally  corrupted  borough  of  Stafford 
unmolested  in  its  profligacy — while,  in  the  case  of  Hertford, 
Lords  Ingestrie  and  Mahon,  though  acquitted  of  all   personal 

*  Towards  the  very  close  of  the  session,  we  were  glad  to  observe  that  Sir  Thomas 
Freemantle  gave  notice,  that  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  next  year  to 
this  extraordinary  case. 

imputation, 
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imputation,  are  ousted ;  and  lest  tbey — being  thus  acquitted  and 
capable  of  standing  again — should  be  re-elected,  the  writ  for 
Hertford  is  suspended,  till  a  bill  can  be  brought  in  which  shall 
insure  an  election  more  in  uuison  with  the  impaTtialitif  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons. 

Another  case  of  flagrant  impartiality  is  that  of  Mr.  Pryme  a/ore- 
said,  who  was  appointed  to,  and  accepted,  one  of  the  thousand  places 
which  the  self-denying  Chancellor  has  had  at  his  disposal.  When  this 
Mr.  Pryme  discovered,  a  little  too  late — for  these  Radical  lawyers 
are  no  great  clerks  in  either  common  or  pwHamentary  law — that  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  would  vacate  his  seat,  her  enounced  what 
he  had  accepted ;  and  because  he  had  not,  as  he  alleged,  acted  in 
his  new  office,  the  House  determined  that  his  acceptance  did  not 
vacate  bis  seat.  This  is  so  much  in  the  teeth  of  all  former  decisions 
of  the  House,  that  it  is  notorious  that  acceptance  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  where  there  are  no  duties  at  all,  makes  a  vacancy,  and 
that  the  writs  have  been  invariably  moved  on  the  mere  acceptance. 
Nay,  we  recollect  a  case — we  think  it  was  that  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  Lord  Henry  Petty — who  vacated 
on  accepting  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who 
was  re-elected  and  took  his  seat  before  the  patent — the  legal  instru- 
ment for  conferring  the  office — had  been  passed,  and,  of  coiu^se, 
before  he  could  have  acted,  or  been  entitled  to  any  profit  of  any 
kind,  in  virtue  of  bis  appointment.  But  if  Mr.  Pryme  had 
vacated,  it  was  suspected  that,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary 
diligence  in  prosecuting  bis  allotment  scheme,  the  electors  of  Cam- 
bridge might  prefer  Sir  Edward  Siigden;  and  the  strict  impar- 
tiality of  the  House  decided  that  there  was  no  vacancy. 

We  should  fill  our  whole  Number  with  this  topic  alone,  if  we 
were  to  gratify  ourselves  with  instances  of  similar  impartiality  :  we 
must  proceed  to  other  merits. 

The  next  topic  of  panegyric  is,  that  the  House  is  composed  of 
gentlemen — xar'  i^ay/nv  gentlemen;  and  forgetting  the  proverb, 
that '  Comparisons  are  odious,'  it  denies  that  quality  to  all  former 
Houses,  Where,  it  asks,  shall  we  look  for  those  who  deserve  the 
title  of  gentleman?  '  Not  certainly  among  the  nominees  of  peers 
or  the  delegates  of  corporations.' — p.  lOt).  Indeed!  Nowwehad 
thought  that,  whatever  else  might  have  been  said  of  these  classes  of 
members,  they  would  not  have  been  denied,  collectively,  the 
character  of  gentlemen.  Not  gentlemen ! — Somers,  St.  John,  and 
Barley;  Walpole,  Wyndham,  and  Pulteuey;  Pitt,  Pelham,  and 
Grenville  ;  Murray,  Townshend,  and  Conway;  North,  Cavendish, 
Manners,  Somerset,  and  every  other  name  illustrious  in  England 
will  be  found  in  the  classes  which  the  pamphleteers  thus  stigmatize ; 
and  even  iu  their  own  ranks,  is  there  a  man  of  any  eminence  in 

tlie 
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the  administration,  from  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  the  junior 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  not  made  his  first  appearance 
in  parliament  as  the  *  nominee  of  a  peer  or  the  delegate  of  a  cor- 
poration?' But  as  the  pamphlet  has  broached  this  topic  of  com- 
parison^ we  beg  leave  to  ask  where  they  can  find  in  former 
parliaments  a  parallel  to  the  following  scene  ? 

In  about  half  a  newspaper  column  of  the  report  of  one  speech  of 
Mr.  Cobbett's,  (and  a  very  able  speech  too,)  we  find  the  following 
interruptions  : — *  A  laugh — a  laugh — "  Hear  r  and  cries  of  "  oh, 
oh  /" — "  Hear  H  and  laughter — **  Hear  r  and  laughter — Cries  of 
**  oA,  oh  /"  and  considerable  interruption — Mwih  interruption^  oc- 
casioned by  several  members  coughing ,  and  cries  of  "  oh,  oh  /*' — 
Renewed  interruption  from  several  honourable  members  calling  out 
**  question  /*' — Laughter,  and  cries  of  **  hear  /" — Laughter,  and 
renewed  interruption — **  Hear!"  and  laughter —Loud  laughter  and 
cries  of  ^^  oh,  oh  /"  and  **  question,  question  P*  amid  which  the 
Speaker  repeatedly  called  "  order,  order  /*' — Repeated  laughter— ^ 
After  a  short  pause,  in  which  order  was  in  some  degree  restored, 
the  honourable  member  resumed — The  confusion  and  laughter  were 
again  renewed — ^*  Hear^  hearT- — ^^  go  on,  go  on!** — Cries  of 
**  question,  question  /"  and  much  confusion.^ — Deb.  \%th  Feb.  And 
all  these  evidences  of  senatorial  ^  attention  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners— of  a  generous  feeling,  and  a  determination  to  see  fair  play,* 
are  to  be  seen  in  one  half  column.  We  wish  that  this  had  been  a 
solitary^  or  even  a  remarkable  instance.  We  transcribe  with  re- 
gret such  passages  as  the  following  : — 

*  2%th  June. — Mr.  Pouleit  Scrape  rose  amid  general  cries  of  "  divide  " 
and  "  adjourn,"  which  prevailed  during  the  whole  time  the  honourable 
member  was  speaking.  The  honourable  member  was  interrupted  by 
renewed  and  general  cries  of  "  divide,"  and  the  noise  and  uproar — 
in  particular  the  imitation  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock — which  prevailed, 
baffles  description.* 

*  Mr.  O^Ehvyer  rose  amidst  continued  confusion.  The  honourable 
member  said  that  the  proceedings  of  Political  Unions  had  been  re- 
cently much  stigmatised,  but  he  must  protest  that  he  never  had  wit- 
nessed, at  any  political  union  to  which  he  belonged,  such  a  disgraceful 
uproar  as  he  had  seen  that  night.  It  was  monstrous  for  honourable 
members  to  come  down  and  disturb,  by  their  ignorant  uproar y  the 
deliberations  of  the  House.  (^The  crotving  of  the  cock  repeated.') — 
Times,  29th  June. 

*  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  thought  the  question  could  be  better  disposed 
of  in  a  Committee  up-stairs — he  was  for  a  free  trade  in  corn,  and  in 
everything  else — (Cries  of  '*  question  ! — oh,  oh  !  *' — and  "  Go  it^  Old 
Glory!  ") — Morning  Post,  Saturday,  ISth  May. 

These — and,  we  cannot  but  add,  the  whole  aflfair  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  speech  out  of  the  House,  and  explanation  in  it,  about  the 
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EOS  hundred  scoimdTels ' — and  tlie  same  honourable  and  learael 

meiuber'a  remark  on  anocber  occasion,  tliat  <  he  would  not  be  pal 
down  by  ruffianism ' — tlieae  are  circumstances  which  tlie  indiscreet 
and  absurd  panegjrics  of  the  pamphlet  force  us  to  revive,  but  on 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  dwell.  Unfortunately  they  are  ex 
acervo,  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  ihey  need  no  cuinment. 

The  nest  topic  of  praise  is  '  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  bii- 
Bin ess-like  talent '  of  the  new  members,  and  the  proofs  adduced 
are  the  debates  on  the  Factory  Bill,  and  the  number  of  days  which 
eighteen  or  twenty  committees  sat.  Whether  the  debates  on  the 
Factory  13ill,  or  any  other  debates,  were  creditable  to  the  new 
members,  and  whether,  on  every  occasion,  the  old  members  did 
not  display  a  marked  superiority  over  them,  and  particularly  in 
business,  may  be  matter  of  opinion.;  but  this  Me  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  old  members  is  universal 
in  the  country,  and  very  general  in  the  House  itself.  The  pamphlet 
is  the  single  instance  that  has  ever  reached  us  of  a  contrary  ttenti- 
meat.  But  as  to  the  Committees — if  ihe  pamphlet  could  have 
afforded  us  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  reports  of  the  se- 
veral committees,  as  it  has  done  of  the  number  of  days  they  cou- 
sumed,  it  would  be  worth  attention ;  but  the  most  important  of 
the  Committees  it  enumerates  produced  no  result.  We  Had, 
, however,  in  the  Votes  of  August,  the  copy  of  a  report  from  the 
Police  Committee,'  which  was  appointed  the  1st  July,  and  sat 
[Mil  the  6th  August.  This  we  shall  venture  to  extract  in  extenso, 
a  admirable  instance  of  the  business-like  talent,  and  stateiman-- 
views,  which  the  pamphlet  so  nmch  admires. 
}.  Police  Committee, — Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  brought 
vp ;  Resolutions  reatl,  as  follows  : — 

'  "  Resolivd,  I.  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  jioliceman  Popay  has  been  highly  reprehensible,  inas- 
much as  he  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  personal  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  his  duty  only  required  him  to  observe,  and  to  have 
:arried  concealment  and  deceit  into  the  intercourse  of  private  life; 
^  ind,  although  the  Committee  are  inclined  to  bope  tbat  he  was  not 
influenced  by  any  malignity  of  disposition,  but  by  a  mistaken  view  of 
his  instructions,  and  a  misjudging  seal  in  the  execution  of  them,  they 
cannot  forbear  to  mark  his  course  of  behaviour  with  their  most  grave 
and  decided  censure. 

'"2.  Rnolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that,  while 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  authority  was  given  for  the  foregoing  con- 
duet,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  sufficient  caution  was  not 
always  exercised  by  those  to  whom  Popuy's  Reports  were  submitted, 
in  checking  the  occasional  difluseness  of  their  contents,  and  in  warn- 
agunst  having  recourse  to  undue  menus  for  supplying  them. 
"  3.  Beiolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that,  with 

respect 
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respect  to  the  occasioual  employment  of  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  the 
system,  as  laid  down  by  the  heads  of  the  police  department,  affords  no 
just  matter  of  complaint,  while  strictly  confined  to  detect  breaches  of 
the  law,  and  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  should  these  ends  ap- 
pear otherwise  unattainable  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Committee  would 
strongly  urge  the  most  cautious  maintenance  of  those  limits,  and  so« 
lemnly  deprecate  any  approach  to  the  employment  of  spies,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptance  of  the  term,  as  a  practice  most  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.*' 
*  Report  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed* 

Such  is  the  twaddle  upon  which  the  ministers  are  forced  to  build 
their  defence  of  themselves,  and  their  eulogy  of  their  new  House 
of  Commons — but,  under  these  absurdities,  there  lies  a  deep  and 
most  important  consideration — that  with  which  the  pamphlet  set 
out,  but  which,  after  its  first  half-page,  it  totally  keeps  out  of  sight. 
Is  this  *  the  King's  Government  ?  '  Is  it  not  rather  the  government 
by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Has  the  monarchi- 
cal part  of  our  constitution  so  wholly  lost  its  executive  powers  and 
all  its  most  appropriate  and  special  functions,  that  the  King  and 
his  ministers  and  officers  are  not  to  be  entrusted  with  examining 
into  the  alleged  misconduct  of  a  policeman  ? — and  in  such  a  case^ 
loo,  as  the  report  of  the  five-weeks  committee  proves  this  to  have 
been  ?  In  former  times,  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  censure  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department — who,  if  he  be  not  tit  to  hire  or  dis- 
charge one  of  his  own  policemen,  is  surely  tit  for  nothing  !  And 
even  if  a  former  House  of  Commons  should  have  seen  cause  to 
censure  a  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  hardly  have  employed  five 
weeks  in  hunting  a  policeman  ;  but  different  hounds  pursue  dif- 
ferent game,  and  at  a  different  pace.     Now  your  policeman 

*  is  a  lion 
Which  they  are  proud  to  hunt !  * 

But  it  is  not  of  the  reference  of  such  paltry  matters  to  committees 
that  we  complain,  but  of  that  of  which  the  pamphlet  boasts — of 

*  committees  granted  as  soon  as  asked  on  the  police — the  army — the 
navy — ^land  revenues,  &c.' — p.  104 — 

in  short,  of  the  total  devolution  of  all  the  deliberative  and  most  of 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Crown  to  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  system  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  demo- 
cratic Revolution  which  the  reform  bill  has  begun,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  the  means  by  which,  gradually,  that  Revolution  will 
be  consummated.  We  have  an  instructive  illustration  of  this 
system  in  the  United  States,  which  we  extract  from  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's admirable  work  of  *  Men  and  Manners  in  America.' 
It  will  show  that  even  such  a  democracy  as  their  constitution  esta- 
blished 
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blished  becomes  eudaiigercil  by  the  unconstitutional  approaches 
to  iiDtnoditied  democracy  which  this  system  of  governing  by  com- 
mittees of  the  lower  konse  produces.  The  author  of  the  charming 
novel  of '  Cyril  Thornton '  went  to  America,  aa  he  tells  us,  a  Whig 
— almost  a  Radical — a  warm  admirer  of  their  institutions — and 
he  is,  as  his  works  prove,  an  able  and  very  clear-sighted  observer 
— his  opinions  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  great  weight : — 

'  When  we  look,  however,  somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  details 
of  this  republican  government,  it  is  soon  perceived  that  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  are,  in  truth,  nothiug  better  than  superintending  clerks 
in  Hie  departments  over  whit-h  they  nominally  preside.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  every  congress,  the  practice  is  to  appoint  standing  com- 
mitteea,  who,  in  fact,  manage  the  whole  business  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. These  committees  have  separate  apartments,  in  which 
the  real  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on,  and  from  which  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  are  rigidly  excluded,  The  whole 
power  of  the  government  is  thus  absolutely  and  literally  absorbed 
by  the  people, 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  power  thus  assumed  by  the 
people  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  constitution.     It  is  one  of  those  im- 
portant, but  siienl  encroachments  which  are  progressively  affecting 
the  forms,  as  they  have  long  done  the  spirit  of  the  government,' 
Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S — "0. 

This  is  a  text  tvell  deserving  an  ample  commentary.  We  mi^ 
hereafter  treat  more  at  large  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  volumes,  but  we  cai4 
at  present,  do  no  more  than  indicate  to  this  country  the  advancei 
made  in  the  last  session  to  this  mode  of  governing;  advances, 
none  of  which  can  be  retracted,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  pushed  still  farther  in  every  succeeding  session,  till  at  last  the 
King  of  England  will  not  have  even  the  authority  of  an  American, 
president,* 

There  was  a  remarkable  and  discreditable  instance  of  the  abaa- 
donment  by  the  Government  of  its  legitimate  duties,  in  a  case  which 
the  pamphleteer  cites  with  applause — its  consent  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Police  in  the  Calthorpe  Street  riot.  Was  there  a  loyal 
subject,  or  a  man  of  common  sense  in  the  country,  who  doubted  of 
the  propriety,  the  necessity  of  the  conduct  of  the  police  on  that 
day,  on  which  the  only  life  lost  was  that  of  a  policeman  foully 
assassinated  ?  Yet  the  government  were  afraid  to  avow  what 
they  had   ordered,  and   gave  way    to   an   inquiry  ou    the  poor 

•  Let  ui  just  aild  n  single  eitiBct  rrom  the  most  loiirtud,  if  not  constuDt,  of  tha 
MiDisterial organs :  '  The  hauie  of  Ctmtmoit  oujcht  tu  be  on  the  iiiai;  anil,  should 
eveatu  require  Ikftn^  be  ready  tu  pat*  rao/uhoru — &ad  HcldrctaiMi  lc>  Ifavir  Soverrij^u, 
that  si>vcitac  persunb.whumwL-sLuU  oot  huid  name,  should  bti  diniuitseJ  Fur  ever  from 
tbe  HTvice  of  the  (Jruwo,  and  baniiked Iiom  the  rogal prtmct' — Ttmu,  Mih  June. 
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police,  merely  to  shift  off  their  own  shoulders — for  one  short  week 
— the  odium — the  unprecedented  and,  for  once,  merited  odium-^ 
of  having  done  their  duty.  The  granting  the  committee  was  in 
itself  a />nma/acie  condemnation  of  the  police  :— - 

* Fie,  ^e. 

It  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench  :' — 

but  it  served  to  divert  the  clamour  of  the  moment — and  Lord 
Melbourne  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  at  the  idea  that  Colonel 
Rowan,  and  not  he,  was  to  be  *  had  over  the  coalsJ*  The  same 
game  was  still,  if  we  are  well  informed,  played  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  first  day*s  evidence  the  police  commissioners 
stated  that  the  government  had  authorized  the  dispersion  of  the 
meeting ;  but  when  the  matter  was  questioned,  the  government 
most  meanly,  shabbily,  and  falsely  denied  that  they  had  so 
authorized  it,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  commissioners 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons, 
till,  by  good  luck,  a  letter  was  found  written  by  the  commissioners 
to  the  Home  Office  the  day  after  the  meeting,  detailing  all 
their  proceedings,  and  reciting  eccpressly  the  authority  of  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State  for  all  that  had  been  done — which  letter 
had  remained  for  eight  weeks  unquestioned !  When  this  fact 
came  out,  and  when  it  was  clear  that  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police  was  not  only  praiseworthy,  which  no  one 
ever  doubted,  but  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
which  the  government  had  denied — then,  and  not  till  then,  Mr. 
George  Lamb,  the  Under-Secretary,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  took  upon  himself  the  triple  dignity  of  King,  Com- 
mons, and  Secretary  of  State,  and  pronounced,  mero  motu,  that 
the  Commissioners  were  absolved,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  question  as  to  the  authority  to  disperse  !  And  this  is 
'  the  King^s  government !'  and  this  is  one  of  the  committees  whose 
sitting  for  twelve  days  is  one  of  the  proofs  produced  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  of  the  efficiency  of  their  government,  and  the  dili- 
gence and  public  spirit  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
These  are  miserable  and,  to  the  Government,  disgraceful  ex- 
posures ;  but  the  pamphleteers  force  them  upon  us. 

The  final  claim  of  applause  and  gratitude  which  the  pam- 
phlet makes  for  its  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
that  of  disinterested  *  public  spirit.*  There  is  no  longer  any 
attempt  at  influence  by  means  of  patronage,  and  the  support  of 
this  patriot  ministry  '  has  not  been  derived  from  a  body  of  merce* 
naries/  Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  there  has  been  a 
more  profuse  employment  of  patronage  for  political  objects  in  the 
last  two  years  than  can  be  produced  in  any  twenty  years  of  our 
former  history;  udiy^  of  patrona>ge  created  for  the  purpose.    The 
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detaiiti  woiiki  occupy  a  volume;  but  one  sample  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  in  siieuce.  it  is  an  iudivi<liial  case, 
indeed — but,  from  all  its  circumstances,  it  becomes  the  Key 
to  llie  whole  sjsteci,  The  man  himself-—'  the  child  and  cham- 
pion of  Reform — twice  Lord  Alajor  of  Loudon  for  his  devo- 
tion to  Ke/orm' — who  endangered  the  safety  of  the  metropolis 
in  his  ilhiniinatiug  zeal  for  Reform — the  favoured  host  and 
guest  of  the  Reform  Cabinet — the  chairman  of  the  cup-subscrip- 
tion to  the  three  great  authors  of  Reform — the  Baronet  of  Reform 
— who  will  bear  '  Reform  '  inscribed  on  his  knight-shield  as  the 
Wodehouses  bear  '  Agincourt ' — the  metropolitan  member  of  Re- 
form— the  most  prominent  figure,  except  one,  in  Mr.  Hajdon's 
'  Great  Picture  of  the  Reform  Banquet,'  ordered  by  Lord  Grey, 
and  destined,  of  course,  to  be  the  principal  heirloom  of  liowick — - 
this  most  distinguished,  most  honoured  Reformer  gets  an  illegal 
contract — continues  to  sit,  and  vote,  and  move,  and  divide — in 
contempt  of  all  law — then  asks  an  appointment  for  his  son,  and 
when  the  minister  hesitates  to  appoint  a  lad  of  eighteen,  asks  it  fur 
liis  eldest  son  a  nian  of  twenty-two,  and  obtains  it ;  and  then 
it  turns  out  that  he  has  but  one  son,  and  the  rejected  lad  is 
the  appointed  officer; — and  appointed  to  what? — to  be  in- 
spector of  the  articles  furnished  under  the  father's  illegal 
contract;  appointed,  too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Stationary  OiBce,  distinctly  made  to  that 
very  Government  which  had  afterwards  the  baseness  to  attempt 
to  shift  the  blame  on  the  Comptroller,  when  they  knew  that  they 
had  rejected  his  advice  and  despised  his  honest  remonstrances. 
And,  tinaliy,  to  make  this  selection  of  a  delinquent  more  palatable, 
and  to  stifle  all  pity  for  the  innocent  victim  whom  they  wished  to 
substitute  for  their  Baronet,  they  proclaimed  the  Comptroller  a 
Tory!  And  all  this  for  what? — will  the  pamphleteers  dure  to 
say  that  it  was  not  to  reword  Sir  John  Key's  political  zeal — 
id  to  secure  his  parliamentary  vote? 

Nor  was   this   an   accidental   or  obscure  affair — the  jobbing 
negligent  or  fraudulent  subalterns — no;  the  parties  to  the  trans- 
action were  Lord  Grey,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wood,  his  son-in-law — his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — iiis  mana- 
ger of  the  patronage  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  case  is,  we  hope,  singular  in  its  infamous  details — but  it 
is  not  singular  in  the  view  in  which  the  pamphlet  has  forced  us  to 
notice  II  Lord  Grey  himself  saw  Key,  and  gave  him,  member 
for  the  City  of  London,  the  appointment  for  one  of  his  sons ;  the 
Secretary  of  llie  Treasury,  the  colleague  of  one  of  the  paniphle- 
teers,  conducted  the  negociation ;  neither  of  them  advanced  the 
principle  (which  the  pamphlet  now  professes)  of  goveining  with- 
out 
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out  patronage — by  sheer  public  spirit,  and  without  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenaries— on  the  contrary,  they  exercised  the  patronage  and  hired 
the  mercenary ;  and  what  they  did  in  Key*s  case  would  clearly  have 
been  done  in  any  similar  case,  and  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  been 
done  in  fifty  others, — where,  however,  the  auxiliary  circumstances 
have  not  been  so  flagrant,  or  where  there  has  been  no  comptroller 
honest  and  bold  enough  to  show  them  up.  With  this  boast  of  the 
high  public  spirit  and  spotless  integrity  of  the  government  and 
its  friends  the  pamphlet  concludes,  and  with  this  specimen  of  its 
veracity  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  it — and  wish  we 
could  conclude  the  article,  but  still  more  important  considera- 
tions press  themselves  upon  us. 

Not  only  is  our  constitution  threatened  by  the  gradual  and  in- 
evitable inroads  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other  estates — 
inroads  which  even  the  majority  of  the  present  house  are  nqt  desi- 
rous of  making,  but  into  which  that  house  will  be,  whether  reluct- 
antly or  not,  driven  by  the  force  of  the  unbalanced  power  of  the  po- 
pular constituency — not  only  are  we  threatened  from  that  gradual 
Revolution,  but  we  are  in  more  immediate  danger  of  a  convulsion 
arising  out  of  the  principles  which  the  ministers  first  promulgated, 
then  encouraged — then,  when  their  turn  was  served,  would  have 
checked — and  at  last  contemplate  with  equal  embarrassment  and 
alarm.  When  Lord  Brougham  broached  the  doctrine  of  stopping 
the  supplies — when  his  brother  on  the  hustings,  and  when,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Milton,  standing  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  Lord  Althorp,  and  amidst  the  cheei*s  of  the  ministerial  party, 
proclaimed  resistance  to  taxation,  they  sowed  seed,  which,  like  the 
hemp  in  the  fable,  produced  a  present  profit,  but  in  the  end  may 
strangle  their  government — and  all  government !  The  Political 
Unions  and  the  Associations  to  resist  the  payment  of  taxes,  have  at 
length  alarmed  their  original  instigators — they  see,  with  tardy  ter- 
ror, the  growth  of 

*•  the  cockle  of  sedition  and  rebellion, 

Which  they  themselves  have  ploughed  for,  sown,  and  scattered.' 

And  the  Morning  Chronicle  has,  no  doubt  by  particular  [^desire, 
sounded  the  alarm  of  the  ministry  in  an  article,  our  entire  concur- 
rence in  every  word  of  which  is  only  moderated  by  surprise  at  the 
quarter  whence  it  comes  ; — 

*  The  people  retain  under  a  reformed  parliament  the  principle  of 
action,  which  destroyed,  it  is  true,  the  unreforroed  parliament,  but 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  equally  destroy  all  parliaments  whatever. 
The  principle  of  associating  to  resist  the  law,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  law  through  the  means  pointed  out  by  the 
constitution,  is  at  once  proclaiming  anarchy.  They  who  associate  to 
resist  one  tax  levied  by  law,  may  associate  to  resist  all  other  taxes 

levied 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Histoire  de  la  Decadence  et  de  la  Chute  de  VEm,'- 
pire  Komain,  traduite  de  l* Anglais  d  Edouard  Gibbon,  Nouvelle 
edition,  entierement  revue  et  corrigee,  precedce  d^une  Notice  sur 
la  Vie  et  le  Caractere  de  Gibbon,  et  accompagnee  de  Notes 
critiques  et  historiques  relatives  pour  la  plupart  a  V Histoire  de 
la  propagation  du  Christianisme,  Par  M.  F.  Guizot.  Paris. 
1828. 

2.  Etudes,  ou  Discours  Historiques  sur  la  Chute  de  VEmpire  Ro» 
main.     Par  M.  de  Chateaubriand.     Paris.     1830. 

/^F  the  great  historical  works  which  distinguish  the  English 
^^  literature  of  the  last  century,  that  of  Gibbon  has  attained  the 
most  extensive  European  reputation,  and  appears  the  most  likely 
to  preserve  its  high  station  unendangered  by  jival  or  competitor. 
Some  future  historian  of  our  own  country  may  combine  the  grace 
of  narrative,  the  undefin^ble  charm  of  style,  by  which  Hume  stiU 
retains  undisputed  possession  of  the  popular  ear,  with  profounder 
research,  with  more  unquestionable  impartiality,  and  a  philosophy 
as  calm,  but  more  comprehensive  and  universal.  Some  fortunate 
writer  may  hereafter  fuse  together  the  antiquarian  sagacity  of  Pal- 
grave,  and  his  searching  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  authentic  ma- 
terials for  our  history,  which  have  been  accumulating  since  the  days 
of  Hume  ;  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Turner  with  all  the  sub- 
sidiary information,  which  reflects  light  on  the  national  manners 
and  character  at  each  period,  with  the  sounder  part  of  his  views 
of  the  progress  of  society  ;  he  may  strengthen  the  whole  with  the 
stern  independence  of  Hallam,  and  enlighten  it  with  the  candour^ 
the  benevolence,  the  true  philosophy  of  Mackintosh  ;  he  may 
attain  that  superiority  over  temporary  influences,  and  party  preju- 
dices, which  is  indispensable  to  a  writer  for  posterity — and  of  which, 
however  he  may  give  that  able  writer  a  fair  hearing,  he  will  no^seek 
his  example  in  Dr.  Lingard : — he  may  even,  without  sacrificing  the 
veracity  of  the  historian,  borrow  from  the  romance  of  Scott  the 
art  of  embodying  the  manners  and  feelings  with  the  events  of  each 
succeeding  age.  We  look  back  to  the  splendid  ideal  which  we 
have  ventured  to  sketch — if  by  no  means  in  despair  that  the  rich 
annals  of  our  country  may  at  length  find  ^  their  as  eloquent  and 
more  trustworthy  Livy — with  a  conviction  that  nothing  less  will 
disenchant  the  general  taste  from  its  long-cherished  admiration  of 
VOL.  L.  NO.  c.  T  Hume. 
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levied  by  law.  We  at  once  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  proclaim  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  country  is  at  this  moment  in  itnniinent 
peril.  What  security  has  the  state  annuitant  that  his  interest  shall 
not  be  arbitrarily  withheld  ?  The  taxes  of  the  country  are  inortg;aged 
to  large  classes  of  the  people,  and  constitute  a  large  share  of  the 
available  assets  of  these  classes.  Where  are  we  to  stop  if  we  allow 
indiviiJuals  to  organize  themselves  in  this  open  manner  to  resist  the 
law  ?  We  call,  therefore,  on  every  man  who  does  not  wish  to  see 
all  confidence  shaken,  and  open  violence  the  order  of  the  day,  to  rouse 
himself  to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened 
by  those  anarchical  associations.' 
Witli  mucli  more  to  tlie  same  effect. 

These  are  the  arguments  and  some  of  the  very  words  which  we 
etnployed  in  a  former  article  on  this  subject;  yet  the  ministers 
still  sneer  at  the  '  suspicions,'  the  '  terrors,'  and  the  '  prophecies ' 
of  the  Conservatives. 

In  the  mean  while,  another  ministerial  organ  rouses 
ther  danger:  while  resistance  to  the  law  is  so  active,  the  zeal  of 
people  for  the  Reform  Bill  has   suddenly  cooled.     After  casting 
censure  on  the  apathy  shown  by  the  reformed  constituency  at  the 
late  annual  registration,  the  Times  of  the  3rd  October  adds — 

'  We  observe,  that  in  some  districts  the  motives  for  indolence,  or 
the  feelings  of  indifference  to  what  we  have  alluded,  have  operated  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  diminution  of  the  lists.  Nothing,  we 
think,  can  be  more  disgraceful.  Why  did  the  country,  with  united 
voice,  demand  the  Reform  Bill,  if  the  privileges  which  it  has  con- 
ferred are  to  be  treated  with  insulting  neglect  1  Why  did  we  destroy 
rotten  boroughs,  if  we  are,  by  our  carelessness,  to  allow  small  junta^ 
to  govern  counties  ?  What  stronger  objection  was  ever  made  by  the 
Consenntives  to  the  agitation  of  the  reform  question  than  that  the 
people  did  not  desire,  and  would  not  exercise,  tlie  privileges  which  it 
was  intended  to  confer  ?  Yet,  by  neglecting  to  register,  the  favoured 
voter  proves  the  reproach  to  be  just.' 

Yes;  'tis  but  too  true;  all  that  tiie  Conservatives  foretold 
from  the  disurganization  of  the  old  political  system  has  hap- 
pened, or  is  in  progress.  The  irregular  passions  and  illegal 
po\iur  of  ihe  turbulent  are  increased,  while  moderate  and  sober- 
minded  men — the  friends  of  good  order  and  good  government 
— retire  in  despair  from  what  they  know  to  be  an  irksome, 
and  feel  to  be  a  hopeless  contest.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
Chronicle  and  tlie  Times  endeavour  to  awake  them  to  action; 
they  cannot  revive  the  spirit  that  was  ijuenched — they  cannot 
repair  the  strength  that  was  broken  by  the  fatal  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  still  more  fatal  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
to  which  it  has  given  sanction  and  authority.  Some  peers  have 
retired  from  their  insulted,  menaced,  and  proscribed  House.   Many 
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men  of  talents  and  property  have  declined  what  was  once  the 
highest  aim  of  their  ambition — a  seat  in  parliament.  Individuals 
abjure  an  elective  franchise,  become  troublesome  and  valueless ; 
a  general  sense  that  the  catastrophe  is  inevitable  palsies  men's 
minds,  and  a  gloomy  indifference  to  public  events,  a  sullen  acqui- 
escence in  what  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  avert  pervades  all  that 
portion  of  the  nation,  (and  in  particular  all  who  are  connected  by 
affection  or  duty  with  the  Established  Church,)  in  which  used  to 
reside  the  true  national  character,  the  real  national  force,  and  the 
influential  public  opinion.  Like  men  doomed,  they  meditate  on 
the  grave,  thinking  little  of  the  road  by  which  their  hearse  may 
reach  it !  But,  on  the  other  hand^  every  disorganizing  principle, 
every  revolutionary  power,  is  in  full  and  triumphant  activity. 
Does  the  Morning  Chronicle  complain  of  the  apathy  of  the 
Anarchists  ?  Can  the  Times  reproach  the  Dissenters  and  Radi- 
cals with  neglecting  their  registries  ?  Alas !  no.  The  dissent- 
ing interest,  already  predominant  in  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  every  hour  becoming,  if  possible,  more  influential; 
and  the  Government  is,  we  are  convinced,  prepared  to  pro- 
long its  own  precarious  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church ; 
they  will  endeavour  to  purchase  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  for  a 
season  may  succeed,  by  the  abolition  of  church  rates  and  tithes, 
and  when,  after  a  humiliating  series  of  concessions,  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  surrender,  they  will  be  swallowed  up ;  not,  alas  !  the 
only  victims  of  the  anarchy  which  the  Morning  Chronicle — now, 
we  believe,  the  most  authoritatively  official  journal — begins  to 
foresee. 

And  while  all  this  disorganization  is  advancing — while  their 
journals  are  thus  making  signals  of  distress,  the  Treasury  puts  out 
a  trumpery  pamphlet  to  tell  us  that  all  is  well — that  the  Govern- 
ment is  strong  and  respected — the  House  of  Commons  con- 
servative and  firm — the  people  happy,  prosperous,  and  obedient 
-^and  the  aspect  of  the  European  world  serene  and  satisfactory. 
They  are  like  that  unhappy  ship-master^  into  whose  conduct  they 
have  directed  an  inquiry ;  like  him,  they  are  aground  ;  like  him, 
they  assure  their  passengers  that  they  are  quite  safe ;  like  him,  they 
only  mistake  the  rising  for  the  falling  tide ;  and  like  him,  their 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  will  consign  the  unhappy  people  who 
confided  in  them  to  a  wanton — but,  at  last,  inevitable— de- 
struction. 
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We  turned  to  the  sketch  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  M. 
Guizot,  with  much  interest,  particularly  when  we  found  that  it 
bore  the  signature  of  M.  Suard.  The  name  of  that  honourable 
«nd  acconiplielied  writer,  the  translator  of  Robertson,  carries  us 
back  with  very  agreeable  reminiscences  to  that  most  brilliant 
period  of  Parisian  society,  when  Gibbon  met  on  familiar  terms  all 
ithe  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  his  day  ;  among  these  was  M. 
Suard  himself,  who  had  enjoyed  his  society  in  Loudon,  at  Paris, 
and  at  Lausanne.  We  had,  indeed,  expected  more  orjgiual  anec- 
dote, particularly  of  his  residence  in  France,  but  M.  Suard  seems 
to  have  felt  tbat  Gibbon's  narrative  of  his  own  life  had  eifectnally 
precluded  the  attempt  of  any  future  biographer.  The  details  of 
fiis  studies  contain  in  fact  the  history  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  few 
important  events  of  his  personal  history,  his  early  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  his  recantation,  his  youthful  love-adventure 
with  Mad.  Necker,  and  his  silent  parliamentary  career,  are  all 
nearly  as  characteristic  of  the  author,  as  of  the  man.*  The  rest  of 
his  life  could  only  be  tilled  with  the  account  of  his  gradually  accu- 
mulating treasures  of  knowledge,  which  occupy  liis  journals  ;  and 
tiie  peaceful  amusementsofhissocialhours.  In  truth.  Gibbon's  au- 
tobiography as  completely  anticipates  anylater  endeavour  to  recom- 
pose  his  life,  as  his  great  history,  that  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome.  As  a  composition,  in  point  of  pure  and  finished  execu- 
tion, it  is  inimitable.  The  style,  though  still  carefully  rounded, 
ind  occasionally,  perhaps,  betraying  the  consummate  art  by  which 
it  would  appear  natural,  has  relaxed  from  the  stately  march,  and 
"  e  sometimes  tumid  pomp  which  it  assumes  in  the  history. 
'  Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba." 
The  calm  and  equable  tone  in  which  he  philosophises  about  the 
'teveiits  of  his  life,  admits  his  weaknesses  without  meanness,  and 
userts  his  literary  dignity  without  ostentation;  the  warmth  and 
£delity  of  his  friendships — perhaps  the  most  ardent  feeling  of  which 
his  mind  was  capable ; — even  the  calm  contempt,  without  acrimony, 
which  he  contrives  to  evince  towards  some  of  his  unworthy  adver- 
saries ;  the  high  intellectual  character  of  his  occupations — for  '  the 
early  and  unconquerable  love  of  reading,'  which  he  declares  that 
*  he  would  not  part  with  for  the  treasures  of  India,'  continued  to  be 
the  unfailing  solace  of  his  age ;  and  even  that  of  his  amusements — the 

•  M.  Siiiid  hua  the  fullcving  anle  relating  lo  the  love-affaic  with  MadGmuuelle  Cui- 
chod,  aflarwanla  Medame  Necker; — 

'  The  letter  in  which  (jiliboo  commuQicalpil  to  Madtmoiaelle  Curchod  the  oppoai- 
tiou  o(  hiH  father  to  thvir  marriage  ulill  r\\sta  iu  manuscript.  The  first  pa|;ea  oie 
tender  aud  nmlancholf,  oa  might  beexpficivdlVonian  unha|i|iy  luvei ;  the  lult>^r  became 
by  deu'etacalm  anil  manonaWe,  and  the  letter  conclude!  with  Iheae  voids:— Cat 
finir^iiai,  MademnitrUt,fm  rhenn-ar  H'iirr  rolrr  Irfi  Aumbte  cl  Ir?)  obimaal  terti- 
lear,  Edauard  Oiiion.  Ue  truly  loied  MademoiiKlle  Curchod;  but  every  an«  lovai 
accuidmg  to  hi*  choiacter,  and  Inat  of  Gibbon  wai  iuca^able  of  a  d«»iiairin);  paiiion.' 
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society  and  the  correspondence  of  accomplished  and  of  enlightened 
men^ — all  is  in  the  same  harmonious  and  admirable  keeping. 
Philosophy  can  afford  few  more  delightful,  more  enviable  pictures 
of  human  life,  than  the  industrious  youth,  the  brilliant  maturity, 
the  placid,  the  contented,  the  honoured  age  of  Gibbon — had  but 
the  Christian's  firm  and  glowing  hope  of  immortality  lent  its  dig- 
nity to  the  closing  scene  ! 

M.  Suard's  memoir,  therefore,  contains  little  more  than  an  ab- 
stract of  Gibbon's  *  own  life,'  in  very  graceful  language,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  observations  full  of  candour  and  good  feeling. 
The  impression  produced  by  Gibbon's  conversation  on  one  so 
accustomed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  clever  and 
brilliant  talking,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers : — 

•  As  to  his  manners  in  society,  without  doubt  the  agreeableness 
(amaUlite)  of  Gibbon  was  neither  that  yielding  and  retiring  com- 
plaisance, nor  that  modesty  which  is  forgetful  of  self;  but  his  vanity 
(amour-propre)  never  showed  itself  in  an  offensive  manner :  anxious 
to  succeed  and  to  please,  he  wished  to  command  attention,  and  ob- 
tained it  without  difficulty  by  a  conversation  animated,  sprightly,  and 
full  of  matter  :  all  that  was  dictatorial  (iranehant)  in  his  tone  betrayed 
not  so  much  that  desire  of  domineering  over  others,  which  is  always 
offensive,  as  confidence  in  himself;  and  that  confidence  was  justified 
both  by  his  powers  and  by  his  success.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  con^ 
versation  never  carried  one  away  (n'enirainait  jamais)  ;  its  fault  was 
a  kind  of  arrangement,  which  never  permitted  him  to  say  anything 
unless  well.  This  fault  might  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing a  foreign  language,  had  not  his  friend,  Lord  Sheffield,  who  defends 
him  from  this  suspicion  of  study  in  his  conversation,  admitted  at  the 
least,  that  before  he  wrote  a  note  or  a  letter  he  arranged  completely 
in  his  mind  what  he  wished  to  express.  He  appears,  indeed,  always 
to  have  written  thus.  Dr.  Gregory*  in  his  Letters  on  Literature,  says 
that  Gibbon  composed  as  he  was  walking  up  and  down  his  room,  and 
that  he  never  wrote  a  sentence  without  having  perfectly  formed  and 
arranged  it  in  his  head.  Besides,  French  was  at  least  as  familiar  to 
him  as  English  ;  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  where  he  spoke  it  exclu- 
sively, had  made  it  for  some  time  his  habitual  language;  and  one 
would  not  have  supposed  that  he  had  ever  spoken  any  other,  i^ie 
had  not  been  betrayed  by  a  very  strong  accent,  by  certain  tics  of  fk- 
nunciation,  certain  sharp  tones,  which  to  ears  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  softer  inflexions  of  voice,  marred  the  pleasure  which  was  felt 
in  listening  to  him.' 

In  this  elaborate  articulation,*  in  this  artificial  composition  of 

his 

*  Gibbon,  on  the  whole,  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  Madame  du  Defiand. 
But  bis  elaborate  endeavours  to  be  agreeable,  and  to  assume  the  perfect  tone  of  French 
manners,  did  not  escape  that  clever  and  fastidious  woman,  whom  Voltaire  calls  the 
'  aveugle  dair-voyanteJ'     In  one  of  her  letters  to  Walpole  she  writes  thus : — <  As  to 

M.  Gibbon, 
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ilion,  who  does  not  call  to  mind  Porson's  mnliciom 

L^cscription  of  hia  historic  manner  1 — 

Though  his  style  is,  in  general,  correct  and  elegant,  ho  sometimes 
draws  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argu- 
ment, In  endeavouring  to  avoid  vulgar  terms,  he  too  uften  dignifies 
trifles,  and  clothes  common  thoughts  in  a.  splendid  dress  that  would 
be  rich  enough  for  the  noblest  ideas.  In  short,  we  are  too  often 
r.eminded  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Frig,  the  auttioneer,  whose  manner 
'^as  so  inimitably  fine,  that  he  had  as  much  to  say  upon  a  ribbon  as 

^'^jion  a  Raphael.' 

7he  same  acule  critic,  indeed,  liad  before  admitted  that  '  his  style 
was  emphatic  and  expressive,  his  senCeuces  harmonious  ^'  but  this 
was  inadequate  eulogy ;  however  overloaded,  and  measured  at 
times  almost  to  monotony,  the  stjle  of  Gibbou  deserves  the  higher 
praise  of  animation,  which  keeps  the  attention  constantly  awake 
■^of  descriptive  richness,  which  makes  both  manners  and  local 
icenery  live  before  tlie  imagination — of  energy,  which  deeply  im- 
presses his  more  sententious  truths  upon  the  memory.  Gibbon 
may  be  overlaboured,  but  he  is  rarely  diffuse,  and  never  dull}  he 
may  overstrain  the  attention,  but  he  never  permits  us  to  sleep ;  be 
may  want  simplicity,  but  he  never  wants  force. 

i3ut  the  style  is  not  the  only  part  in  which  the  character  of  the 
man  colours  and  impregnates  that  of  the  historian,  M.  Villemain, 
in  one  of  his  eloquent  lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  pursued  this  parallel  with  his  usual  cleverness  and 
ingenuity.  We  shall  interweave,  as  we  proceed,  some  of  his 
lively  and  sensible  remarks.  The  circumstances  of  Gibbon's 
early  life,  apparently  the  most  unfavourable,  coutributed  to  form 
liis  character  and  to  mark  his  destination : — the  feeble  cousti> 
tution,  which  debarred  liim  from  the  sports  and  gaieties  of 
jouth,  but  had  no  effect  on  the  indefatigable  mind,  which  seemed 
lo  endure  any  degree  of  exertion  :  the  neglected  education,  which 
threw  him  buck  on  that  which,  for  the  strong  and  active  under- 
standing, is  the  best  system  of  discipline — Belt-instruction  ;^-eveD 
his  position  in  society,  above  want  or  the  necessity  of  professional 
e^firlioa,  yet  neither  encumbered  by  the  possession  nor  distracted 
ilt^  Ae  enjoyment  of  wealth.  Thus  the  sickly  and  studious  boy  is 
'  mnd,  at  fifteen  years  old,  writing  a  critical  history  on  the  reign 
of  Sesostris — holding  learned  disputations  with  Marsham  and  Peta- 
vius — and  at  the  next  step  plunged  into  the  depths  of  theological 

U.  Gibbon,  hu  a  averv  BuoBible  mui,  wIid  Iub  B(|;reat  dealof  convemilioD,  uninfiuity 
of  hnowlKdRe,  you  will  add  perhips,  an  infiuily  ot  cluvernns  (<ftiprii)—l  um  not 
quite  dvcided  on  Ihat  poiot.'  Un  ids  loo  much  laltie  oa  dui  tklentt  Tor  socwiy  (kh 
agrfmcHli),  iihowi  too  aiucli  deiito  of  acquicio);  tliem  :  it  ia  cooBtantly  on  lh«  lip  of 
my  tongue  to  nay  to  him,  "  Ooa't  put  j'auneli'  (o  no  much  liouble ;  ]>ou  dewive  tha 
hunoui  of  boiojr  a  Fieucbmau," 

controversy. 
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controversy.  Precisely  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  general  indif- 
ference to  polemic  dispute — when  the  war  of  Papist  and  Protes- 
tant had  sunk  into  profound,  it  might  then  appear  unawakeniug, 
slumber — the  quiescent  university  of  Oxford  is  startled  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  conversion  of  a  young  student  in  the  most  Pro- 
testant college  of  Magdalene  ;  and  this  convert  was  the  future 
sceptic — the  writer  against  whose  hostility  to  the  whole  fabric,  not 
only  of  Roman  Catholic,  but  of  Christian  religion,  the  pulpit  of 
the  university  was  hereafter  to  ring  its  loudest  alarums.  Nor  was 
this  change  brought  about. by  any  secret  or  active  emissary  of 
the  Church  of  Rome — it  was  the  work  of  his  own  mind.  The 
poring  and  inquisitive  youth  had  discovered  in  the  possession  of 
a  young  friend  the  powerful  but  then  forgotten  works  of  Parsons 
the  Jesuit,  and,  in  his  even  then  insatiate  ardour  for  historic 
research,  had  encountered  Bossuet's  splendid  and  most  artful 
view  of  the  weaknesses,  the  contradictions,  the  excesses,  and 
die  crimes  which  stain  so  many  names  among  the  first  Re- 
formers. Thus,  with  a  cold  temperament  and  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation, while  he  thought  that  he  was  surrendering  his  reason  to 
argument,  most  likely  yielding  unknowingly  to  the  fascinations  of 
style,  (in  which  we  may  observe  that  old  Parsons,  as  far  as  the 
vigorous  though  unpolished  English  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days 
may  be  compared  to  the  exquisite  and  finished  French  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's,  is  no  vulgar  master,)  Gibbon  already  betrayed 
that  latent  turn  of  mind  which  led  him  hereafter  to  regret  the 
extinction  of  the  Paganism  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  by  the  Chris- 
tianity of  TertuUian  and  Prudentius.  Gibbon  described  to  Lord 
Sheffield  the  letter  which  announced  his  conversion  to  his  father 
as  written  '  with  all  the  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  self-satisfaction  of 
a  martyr ;'  but,  as  M.  Villemain  observes,  his  mind  was  not  formed 
to  resign  itself  to  painful  sacrifices,  or  for  resistance  to  authority. 
The  dull  life  and  even  the  meagre  table  of  the  house  at  Lausanne, 
to  which  he  was  banished,  hastened  his  reconversion.  *  You  will 
pardon,  gentlemen,'  our  lively  lecturer  proceeds,  *  this  minute 
circumstance  ;  but  the  man  who  has  thus  made  his  debut  in  life, 
and  in  his  theological  career,  does  not  appear  to  me  predisjp^ed 
to  comprehend  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  the  martyrs.' 

Though,  however,  this  rapid  recantation  of  inconvenient  tenets 
may  not  display  great  strength  of  character  or  moral  firmness,  yet 
boldness  and  originality  of  mind  were  both  evinced  and,  no  doubt, 
fostered  by  this  extraordinary  adventure.  Though  the  will  resigned 
itself  to  a  calm  acquiescence  in  opinions,  on  the  profession  of 
which  depended  his  present  peace  and  future  prospects,  the  mind 
still  asserted  its  freedom  of  inquiry ;  and  this  premature  discipline 
in  polemic  controversy — this  precocious  decision  of  the  most  pro- 
found 
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found  religious  questions  by  tlie  cold  and  unimpassioned  intellect, 
at  a  period  of  life  when  religion  is  rather  felt  than  studied,  and 
prevails  by  its  moial  beauty  rather  than  by  its  logical  truth — in 
shorl,  this  habit  of  considering  Christianity  in  a  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, aa  a  subject  of  dispute  between  two  rival  parties,  was  little 
likely  to  elevate  the  mind  to  the  perception  of  its  real  character ; 
the  exhausted  reason  would  naturally  collapse  into  a  state  of  indif- 
ference. Just  at  this  period  the  whole  energies  of  Gibbon's  power- 
ful understanding  were  thrown,  with  irresistible  reaction,  upon  his 
favourite  studies  in  classical  antiquity.  From  the  worst  part  of 
theological  reading — its  fierce  and  disputatious  polemics — he  fell 
back  upon  all  the  literary  splendour,  all  that  can  elevate  the  mind 
and  fascinate  the  imagination  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Everything  contributed  to  concentre  the  whole  powers 
of  Gibbon's  intellect  upon  his  beloved  pursuits.  The  general 
dulness  of  Lausanne,  though  relieved  by  the  society  of  a  few 
accomplished  and  intellectual  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  straitness 
of  his  finances,  and  perhaps  the  latent  pride  of  his  disposition,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  indisposed  bim  tujoin  the 
more  adventurous  amusements  and  riotous  orgies  of  visiters  from 
his  own  country.  Among  the  ponderous  volumes  which  filled  the 
libraries  of  those  days,  be  had  no  guide  but  his  own  insatiable 
curiosity  ;  but  that  curiosity  submitted  to  the  severest  method,  and 
proceeded  with  a  kind  of  innate  regularity,,  not  merely  to  acquire, 
but  to  store  up  its  acquisitions  for  future  use ;  for  already  some 
vague  and  undefined  purpose  was  floating  in  his  thoughts  to  which 
lliese  labours  were  hereafter  to  become  subsidiary. 

'  Gibbon,  at  the  age  of  twenty,'  observes  M.  Villemain,  '  read  suc- 
cessively those  immense  collections  which  would  appal  our  present 
indolenee;foriDStance,  the  Antiquities  of  Grasvius— a  work  which,  in 
its  original  form,  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  volumes  in  folio,  but 
which,  fortunately,  was  increased  with  fifteen  more  by  Gronovios, 
He  then  read  the  History  of  Ancient  Italy  by  Cluverius,  a  very  short 
work  of  only  two  folio  volumes,  which  nevertheless  occupied  him 
several  months  ;  then  all  the  Latin  poets  ;  but  he  read  them  with  that 
attention,  that  sagacity,  which  already  revealed  the  historian  in  its 
love  of  studying  every  particular,  the  details  of  manners,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  costume — ever  seeking^,  in  short,  history  In  literature.' 

We  have  made  this  extract  partly  to  note  its  inaccuracy.  It  was 
not  until  bis  second  visit  to  Lausanne,  when  he  was  several  years 
older,  that  Gibbon  commenced  thesludy  of  those  voluminous  works; 
but  if  employed  on  writings  of  less  gigantic  size,  bis  industry  at 
this  early  period  was  not  less  indefatigable,  and  the  bins  of  his  stu- 
dies ran  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  In  every  branch  of  classical 
^^terature  he  was  forcing  his  own  way :  he  had  opened  a  correspond- 
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ence  on  points  of  philology  with  Crevier,  Breitinger,  and  Matthew 
Gesner,  and  his  arguments  and  objections  were  received  by  those 
distinguished  scholars  with  the  respect  due  to  the  intelligence  they 
already  displayed.  It  was  not  merely  the  future  historian,  but  the 
historian  of  Rome,  which  thus  betrayed  itself  in  those  five  years, 
during  which,  in  the  language  of  Byron,  he  was  '  hiving  wisdom 
in  each  studious  hour,' — the  historian  who  was  to  approach  the 
noble  subject  of  the  height  and  consummation  of  the  ancient  moral 
and  intellectual  character  in  the  culminating  point  of  Roman  great- 
ness, with  a  mind  impregnated  and  saturated  with  every  kind  of 
antiquarian  knowledge  ;  with  a  memory  stored  with  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  manners,  usages,  and  opinions  which  formed 
or  illustrated  that  character ;  and  with  an  admiration,  which  not 
merely  kindled  into  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  which  his  tempera- 
ment was  capable,  but  nourished  a  kind  of  latent  jealousy  and 
aversion  to  whatever  was  inimical  or  destructive  to  the  glorious 
idol  of  his  adoration. 

The  air  of  Switzerland  was  to  a  great  degree  impregnated  with 
the  philosophic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  mind  of  Gibbon  was 
in  the  state  most  suijed  to  imbibe  the  infection.  Of  Voltaire,  he 
says,  Virgilium  iantum  vidi;  but  the  incense  with  which  the 
autocrat  of  literature  was  then  approached,  and  the  boyish  enthu- 
siasm of  the  yet  unfledged  author,  which  looked  upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  private  theatricals  of  Monrepos  as  the  highest  privilege, 
could  not  be  without  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  character 
and  opinions.  Voltaire,  according  to  his  own  expression,  he  '  then 
rated  above  his  real  magnitude ;'  but  he  was  probably  unconscious 
how  perpetually  both  his  tone  of  mind,  and  even  his  manner  of 
expression,  in  which  he  was  ever  endeavouring  to  point  his  stately 
and  inflexible  English  with  the  light  and  graceful  irony  of  the 
Frenchman,  were  betraying  his  early  adoration  of  the  Patriarch ; 
and  Voltaire  little  suspected  that,  in  the  plain  and  awkward  Eng- 
lish boy,  whose  memory  had  retahied,  and  whose  indiscretion  made 
public,  one  of  his  fugitive  poems,  not  yet  intended  for  the  vulgar 
ear,  he  was  silently  forming,  not  a  disciple,  yet  a  fellow-labourer, 
whose  fame  would  cast  at  least  his  own  historic  reputation  into 
the  shade. 

The  uncongenial  profession  of  a  militia  captain,  which  was 
embraced  by  Gibbon  on  his  return  to  England,  neither  diverted 
the  bias  of  his  mind  from  his  historical  pursuits,  nor  relaxed  his 
unwearied  industry.  Though  the  *  militia  drum  disturbed  him'  in 
the  midst  of  an  inquiry  into  ancient  weights,  measures,  and  coins, 
even  these  days  of  more  than  usual  bodily  activity  and  mental  dis- 
traction were  turned  to  account.  In  *  his  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  '  from  Winchester  to  Blandford,  and  from  Blandford  to 

Southampton^ 
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Southampton,  ihe  young  captain  was  studjing  the  Mcmoires  Mill*    I 
taires  of  M.  Gutchardt ;  and,  in  lijs  peaceful  evolutions,  laying  in 
a  slore  of  military  tactics  hereafter  to  be  applied  to  elucidate  tlie 
campaigns  of  Julian  and  Beliaaiius. 

It  wag  during  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  followed  this  military 
episode,  that  the  secret  suggestions,  which  already  excited  him  to 
the  hope  of  rivalling  Robeilson  and  Hume,  then  at  the  dawn  of  their 
fame — that  those  inward  prophecyiiigs  retiued  into  a  more  pro- 
found and  settled  consciousness  of  his  vocation  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  the  tone  of  feeling  in  which  the  first  grand  conception  of 
his  work  expanded  upon  his  imagination — stamped,  as  it  were, 
indelibly  upon  his  mind,  and  moulded  up  with  his  inmost  moral 
being — coloured  the  whole  character  of  his  future  work. 

'  It  was,'  he  says,  'at  Rome,  on  the  lotlt  of  October,  I76t,  as  I  sat 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  fryars  were 
singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the 
decline  anil  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my  mind.' — Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

'  Perhaps'  (observes  M.  Suard)  '  it  vf'iW  not  be  difficult  to  trace,  in 
the  impressions  from  which  the  conception  of  the  woit  arose,  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  war  which  Gibbon  seems  to  have  declared  against 
Christianity ;  the  design  of  which  neither  appears  conformable  lo  his 
character,  little  disposed  to  party-spirit — nor  to  that  moderation  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  led  him  in  all  things,  particular  as  well 
as  general,  to  view  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  evil  consequences. 
Hut,  struck  with  a  first  impression.  Gibbon,  in  writing  the  history  of 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  saw  in  Christianity  only  an  institution  which 
had  placed  vespers,  barefooted  fryars,  and  processioas,  in  the  room  of 
the  magnificent  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  Capitol,' 

There  is  truth  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  this  observation.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  which  Gibbon  had  read  was  that  of  the  angry  polemical 
disputants  of  the  two  political  creeds:  that  which  he  saw  in  the 
countries  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  the  worn-out 
and  decrepit  Roman  Catholicism  of  France  and  Italy ;  a  system 
beyond  which  the  general  mind  was  far  advanced,  and  which  had 
not — and,  alas  !  has  not  yet — been  replaced  by  any  purer  or  more 
living  form  of  Christianity. 

M.  Villemain  traces,  in  Gibbon's  mute  and  unambitious  parlia- 
mentary career,  the  '  coldness  of  his  temperament,'  and  his  '  dead- 
ness  to  all  lofty  and  generous  emotions.'  This  is  not  doing  justice 
to  Gibbon :  on  all  subjects  but  two — the  virtue  of  women  and  the 
magnanimity  of  Christians — bis  mind  was  alive  to  the  noblest 
feelings  of  our  nature  ;  and,  though  calmly,  yet  iimily  and  consis- 
tently, arrayed  on  ihe  side  of  liuuiunity,  of  justice,  and  the  best 
itatetests  of  mankind.      Porson,  ^vhom  we  have  before  quoted, 

his 
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his  bitterest  and  most  malignant  critic,  admits  that^  in  his  History, 
'  his  reflections  are  just  and  profound — he  pleads  eloquently  for 
the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  toleration ;  nor  does  his 
humanity  ever  slumber  unless  when  women  are  ravished  and  Chris- 
tians persecuted/ 

*  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  '  (says  the  eloquent  lecturer, 
M.  Villemain)  'in  1764 :  he  witnessed  a  great  epoch  in  the  British  par- 
liament. Never,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  greater  men  ap- 
peared upon  that  arena ;  never  had  higher  interests  inspired  conviction 
and  eloquence.  The  debates  were  pending  concerning  America :  the 
generous  insurrection  of  the  colonies — the  arbitrary  and  violent  laws 
which  had  oppressed  and  driven  them  to  despair — the  dismemberment 
that  menaced  the  empire : — What  did  Gibbon  ?  He  remained  silent  and 
ministerial! — {a  laughl — Heaven  forbid, gentlemen,  that  by  these  words 
I  should  throw  too  much  discredit  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  for  a  man  whose  vocation  was  the  study  of  history  and  of 
the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  never  was  a  more  pressing  occasion 
offered  to  enter  into  active  life ;  never  were  more  grave  and  lofty 
questions  which  ought  to  have  roused  the  passions  of  the  soul,  or 
awakened  whatever  warmth  or  talent  it  possessed.' 

A  French  liberal  of  the  present  day,  now  that  time  has  unfolded 
the  event  and  the  extraordinary  results  of  that  great  contest,. will, 
of  course,  ascribe  to  unworthy  motives,  or  to  servility  of  character. 
Gibbon's  support  of  the  government  at  that  period  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  place  under  Lord  North.  Let  us,  however,  ex- 
amine the  point  with  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  this 
particular  time.  That  Gibbon's  mind,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  inactivity  of  his  body  and  the  coolness  of  his  constitutional 
temperament,  was,  in  modern  phrase,  essentially  conservative,  we 
pretend  not  to  deny.  Few  will  now  question  that  the  conduct  of 
the  administration,  which  first  provoked  the  contest  with  the  colo- 
nies, was  feeble,  impolitic,  and  inconsistent — its  demands  had  no 
vigour,  its  concessions  no  dignity ;  but  when  the  vital  interests  of 
the  country  appeared  to  be  on  the  hazard,  men  of  the  most  noble 
and  independent  minds  might  think  it  a  paramount  duty  to  rally 
round  the  government*  To  the  colonists  themselves,  however  they 
might  resolutely,  and  with  the  free  spirit  which  they  inherited  from 
Britain,  determine  to  abide  the  worst,  the  issue  of  the  contest 
appeared  far  more  fraught  with  distress  and  danger  than  with 
advantage*  They  dreaded,  at  first,  the  separation  as  much  as  the 
mother-country ;  and  their  true  greatness  consists  in  their  tram- 
pling that  dread  under  foot  rather  than  yield  one  iota  of  what  they 
considered  their  birthright.  That  Gibbon  was  conscientious  in 
bis  votes  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  his  confidential  correspon- 
dence : — 

*  We  are  plunging '  (he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gibbon,  his 

father's 
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father's  ivlHow)  '  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  great  busioess  of  i 
rica ;  and  I  have  jiitherto  been  a  zealous  though  silent  friend  to  the 
cause  of  government,  which,  in  l/iis  instance,  I  think  the  cause  of 
England.'  .  ,  '  For  my  own  part,'  (he  says  to  Mr.  Holroi-d,)  '  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  we  have  both  the  right  and  the 
power  on  our  side  i  and  that,  though  the  effort  may  he  accompanied 
with  some  melancholy  circumstantes,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  deci- 
sive moment  of  preserving,  or  of  losing  for  ever,  both  our  trade  and 

In  an  Englishman,  however  lie  might  deplore  the  fatal  and 
imbecile  measures  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  (he  contest, 
at  this  crisis  some  generous  and  elevated  emotioas  might  be 
awakened  on  the  side  of  the  mother-country.  The  power,  the 
political  existence,  of  Britain  seemed  to  be  staked  on  ihe  issue  of 
the  contest.  Events  have  shown  that  the  proud  anticipations  of 
triumph,  as  well  as  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences inevitable  from  failure,  were  equally  erroneous;  but  tJie 
whole  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  English  nation, 
were  at  the  time  convinced  that,  once  embarked  in  the  war,  it  was 
no  longer  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parliament,  but  the  wealth 
of  ihe  whole  country — the  station  of  England  as  a  first  or  third- 
rale  power  in  Europe — which  depended  on  i(a  success :  the  star 
of  Britain,  if  obscured  in  America,  would  sink  for  ever  below  the 
political  horizon.  Nor  was  it  only  the  fears,  but  the  pride,  of  the 
country  which  had  been  roused^  and  though  that  pride  might  be  a 
blind  and  misguiding,  at  least  it  was  no  weak  or  ungenerous  passion. 
The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  it  may  be  said;^ 
with  a  mind  so  successfully  occupied  in  the  development  of  poli^J 
tical  results — so  trained  to  estimate  the  remotest  consequences  of 
all  changes  in  the  social  relations — who  had  read  mankind,  la 
history,  on  so  vast  and  comprehensive  a  scale— ought  to  have 
been  far  beyond  his  age — to  have  anlicipnted  the  advantages  to 
mankind  from  the  generous  rivalry  of  two  great  nations;  or, 
at  all  events,  to  have  seen  that  the  separation  ' 
later,  inevitable,  and  that  it  might,  if  then  averted,  take  place'l 
during  some  political  crisis  even  more  dangerous  and  fatal  tO'~ 
British  power.  Had  Gibbon,  however,  been  endowed  with  this 
gift  of  political  prophecy,  he  would  have  stood,  we  suspect,  alone. 
Neither  Lord  Chatham,  nor  even  Burke  himself,  looked  so  far 
below  the  horizon  of  passing  events.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
those  who  have  most  profoundly  studied  the  past  are  not  the  most 
cautious  in  predicting  the  future.  The  dread  of  change  is  fostered 
by  tracing  Ihe  immediate  evil  and  misery  inseparable  from  violent 
political  convulsion,  with  the  remote  and  uncertain  development 
of  its  contingent  advantages.  It  will  be  a  happy  time  when  the 
historian  can  look  forward  with  untrembling  hope,  witli  fearless 

certainty. 
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certainty,  to  the  peaceful  progress  of  human  improvement  and 
civilization — to  revolutions  not  dearly  bought  by  years  of  strife 
and  bloodshed.  To  Lord  North,  we  would  add,  Gibbon  seems 
to  have  felt  the  warmth  of  personal  attachment.  History  will  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  ratify  Gibbon's  high  estimate  of  his  character ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  fine  passage  relating  to  the 
minister  from  the  preface  to  the  fourth  (4to.)  volume  of  the  His- 
tory : — 

*  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  patron  than  the  public,  I  would 
inscribe  this  work  to  a  statesman  who,  in  a  long,  a  stormy,  and,  at 
length,  an  unfortunate  administration,  had  many  political  opponents, 
almost  without  a  personal  enemy ;  who  has  retained,  in  his  fall  from 
power,  many  faithful  and  disinterested  friends ;  and  who,  under  the 
pressure  of  severe  infirmity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
the  felicity  of  his  incomparable  temper.  Lord  North  will  permit  me 
to  express  the  feeliugs  of  friendship  in  the  language  of  truth ;  but 
even  truth  and  friendship  should  be  silent  if  he  still  dispensed  the 
favours  of  the  crown.* 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  parliamentary  silence  as  much  as  the  poli- 
tical conduct  of  Gibbon  which  incurs  the  animadversion  of  M.  Vil- 
lemain.  The  cause  of  that  silence  Gibbon  has  himself  explained  : 
— *  After  a  fleeting  illusive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute.  I  was  not  armed  by  na- 
ture and  education  with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind  and  voice — 

"  Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis.*' 
Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride ;  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen 
discouraged  the  trial  of.  my  voice.'  But,  besides  his  physical 
inability,  and  the  embarrassment  of  his  high  literary  reputation, 
another  cause,  though  it  excites  the  surprise  of  M.  Villemain — 
materially  concurred  in  repressing  his  ambition.  •  Upon  the 
whole,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Holroyd,  ^  though  I  still  believe  I  shall 
try,  I  doubt  whether  nature,  not  that  in  some  instances  I  am  un- 
grateful, has  given  me  the  talents  of  an  orator,  and  I  feel  that  I 
came  into  parliament  much  too  late  to  exert  them.'  *  Neverthe- 
less,' observes  M.  Villemain,  *  he  was  not  forty  years  old,  he 
was  only  eight  and  thirty.'  In  Paris,  this  is  unintelligible ;  but 
we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  M.  Villemain  has  not  touched  on  the 
great  point  of  difference  which  will  maintain  the  superiority  of 
the  English  parliament,  as  a  school  of  political  oratory,  over 
the  French  chambers.  It  is  in  the  tribune  which  demands  a 
set  and  studied  oration,  and  in  the  late  period  of  life  at  which, 
by  the  limitation  of  the  French  law,  members  enter  the  cham- 
bers, that  we  see  the  fatal  bar  to  the  training  up  of  aspi- 
rants in  the  only  real  discipline  for  parliamentary  distinction — 
parliamentary  debate.  At  every  brilliant  period  of  British  oratory, 
the    leading  speakers  have  almost  invariably   commenced   their 

career 
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career  long  before  the  age  of  forty ;  where  there  are  exceptioiis 
to  this  rule,  it  is  in  general  among  those  who  have  been  bred  to 
the  kindred  profession  of  the  bar.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  general 
experience.  Extraordinary  periods  of  political  excitement,  like  the 
French  Revolution,  may  suddenly,  as  it  were,  mature  the  powers  of 
older  men,  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  Mirabeau  was  by  no  means 
an  unpractised  speaker,  and  how  many  of  the  leading  orators  of  that 
period,  displaying  in  the  midst  of  flashy  and  histrionic  declamation 
so  much  of  vigorous  and  powerful  eloquence,  had  been  avocats  !  * 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  criticisms  of  M.  Ville- 
main,  because  his  lectures,  although  bearing  marks  of  haste,  and 
that  occasional  sacrifice  of  taste  to  brilliancy,  inseparable,  per- 
haps, from  popular  addresses  orally  delivered,  evince  a  much 
wider  and  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  English  literature, 
than  we  usually  find  among  the  best-informed  Frenchmen.  His 
criticism  is  of  a  high  and  generous,  as  well  as  extremely  candid 
tone — his  style,  on  the  whole,  singularly  pure  and  attractive.  In 
Paris,  at  least,  his  opinions  cannot  but  be  held  in  high  authority  ; 
and  although  he  exposes  with  unsparing  hand  the  faults  of  Gib- 
bon's History,  he  is  as  eloquent  and  as  just  in  his  appreciation  of 
its  unrivalled  merits.  But  to  return  to  the  great  work  itself,  the 
Decline  and  Fall. 

The  vastne^s,  yet  the  harmony  of  his  design,  is  unquestionably 
that  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  Gibbon  from  all  other  great 
historical  compositions.  He  has  first  bridged  the  abyss  between 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  connected  together  the  two  worlds 
of  history.  The  great  advantage  which  the  classical  historians 
possess  over  those  of  modern  times  is  in  unity  of  design,  of 
course  greatly  facilitated  by  the  narrower  sphere  to  which  their . 
researches  Were  confined.  Herodotus  takes,  it  is  remarkable, 
the  widest  and  the  boldest  range.  Though  the  centre  towards 
which  his  remotest  inquiries  radiate  is  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece,  yet  he  combines,  as  it  were,  the  whole  known,  almost 

*  Not  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Canning,  the  only  three  mem- 
bers of  the  present  House  of  Commons  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  high  appellation  of 
orators,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  are  but  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
a  youth  which  was  very  early  practised  in  parliamentary  speaking ;  and  the  dearth 
of  oratorical  talent  in  the  reformed  parliament  may  be  attributed,  in  great  measurCj 
to  the  more  advanced  age  at  which  the  larger  part  of  the  new  members  have  entered 
the  house.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  discovered  tliat  they  have  made  up  by  grave 
sagacity  of  judgment,  or  profound  legislative  wisdom,  or  even  by  more  practical  of 
business-like  habits,  for  the  want  of  brilliant  and  animated  eloquence ;  but  all  practical 
experience  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  close  boroughs,  if  not  the  seed-beds  of 
political  independence,  have  been  those  of  the  highest  parliamentary  oratorj'.  Among 
the  few  young  men  who  have  found  their  way  into  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
.  we  think  we  discern  some  signs  of  promise — more,  at  least,  than  among  the  veterans, 
who  occupy  one  level  of  hopeless  mediocrity ; — and  if,  in  the  upper  house,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  has  suddenly  stood  forth  as  a  consummate  orator — ^that  solitary  exception  only 
illustsates  the  general  a])plicabi]ity  of  out  rule. 
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the  whole  habitable  world  within  his  range ;  he  ascends  to  the 
highest  accessible  period  of  every  national  history,  of  Egypt, 
of  Persia,  of  Scythia,  and  though  in  a  manner  remarkably  in*- 
artificial,  brings  the  whole  at  length  to  bear  upon  the  declared 
object  of  his  work.  The  other  great  historians  of  Greece — we 
exclude  the  more  modern  compilers,  like  Dio4orus  Siculus— ^ 
limited  themselves  to  a  single  period,  or  at  least  to  the  contracted 
sphere  of  Grecian  affairs.  As  far  as  the  Barbarians  trespassed 
within  the  Grecian  boundary,  or  were  necessarily  mingled  up  with 
Grecian  politics,  they  were  admitted  into  the  pale  of  Grecian  his- 
tory ;  but  to  Thucydides  and  to  Xenophon,  excepting  in  the  Per* 
sian  inroad  of  the  latter,  Greece  was  the  world — a  natufal  unity 
confined  their  narrative  almost  to  chronological  order,  the  episodes 
were  of  rare  occurrence  and  extremely  brief.  To  the  RomaA 
historians  the  course  was  equally  clear  and  defined — Rome  was 
their  centre  of  unity  /  and  the  uniformity  with  which  the  circle  of 
the  Roman  dominion  spread  around,  the  regularity  with  which 
their  civil  polity  expanded,  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Roman 
historian  that  plan  which  Polybius  announces  as  the  subject  of  his 
history,  the  means  and  the  manner  by  which  the  whole  world  be- 
came subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  How  different  the  com«^ 
plicated  politics  of  the  European  kingdoms  !  Every  national  his- 
tory, to  be  complete,  must^  in  a  certain  sense,  be  the  history  of 
Europe  ;  there  is  no  knowing  to  how  remote  a  quarter  it  may  be 
necessary  to  trace  our  most  domestic  events  ;  from  a  country,  how 
apparently  disconnected,  may  originate  the  impulse  which  gives 
its  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  affairs. 

In  imitation  of  his  classical  models,  Gibbon  places  Rome  as 
the  cardinal  point  from  which  his  inquiries  diverge,  and  to  which 
they  bear  constant  reference  :  yet  how  immeasurable  the  space 
over  which  his  inquiries  range  !  how  complicated,  how  confused, 
how  apparently  inextricable  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire !  how  countless  the  nations  which  swarm 
forth,  in  mingling  and  indistinct  hordes,  constantly  changing  the 
geographical  limits — incessantly  confounding  the  natural  boun- 
daries 1  At  first  sight,  the  whole  period,  the  whole  state  of  the 
world  seems  to  ofl'er  no  more  secure  footing  to  an  historical  ad- 
venturer than  the  chaos  of  Milton — to  be  in  a  state  of  irreclaim- 
able disorder,  best  described  in  the  language  of  the  poet: — 

■    ■ *  A  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  heighj;, 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost :   where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand.' 

We 
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We  feel  tbat  tfae  uoin,  tfae  bannoo;  of  Damlire,  which  si 
com  prebend  this  period  of  social  disorgaoizatioR,  must  be 
entirely  to  (be  skill  and  luminous  disposilion  of  the  historiaD.  It 
is  in  tliis  sublime  Gothic  architecture  of  Lis  work,  in  which  tfae 
boundless  range,  the  in6nite  variety,  the,  at  first  sight,  incongru- 
ous gorgeousnes3  of  the  separate  parts,  neTettheles  are  all  stibor- 
dinate  to  one  main  aud  predominant  idea,  that  Gibbon  is  un- 
rivalled. The  manner  in  uhicb  he  masses  his  mateiials,  and 
arranges  his  facts  in  successive  groups,  not  according  tochronolo- 
gical  order,  but  to  tlieir  moral  or  political  connexion  ^  the  disunct- 
ness  with  which  be  marks  his  periods  of  gradually  advancing  decay  ; 
the  skill  vtilb  which,  (hough  ad\anciug  on  separate  parallels 
of  bistory,  be  shows  the  common  tendency  of  the  slower  or  more 
rapid  religious  or  civil  innovations: — however  these  principles  of 
composition  may  demand  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  they  can  alone  impress  upon  the  memory  the  real 
course  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  events.  ^Vhoeve^ 
would  justly  appreciate  the  superiority  of  Gibbon's  lucid  arrange- 
meut,  should  attempt  to  make  his  way  tbrotigb  the  regular  but 
wearisome  annals  of  Tiilemont,  or  even  ibe  less  ponderous 
volumes  of  Le  Beau.  Both  these  writers  adhere  almost  entirely 
to  chronological  order ;  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  twent 
times  called  upon  to  break  oS'  and  resume  the  thread  of  six 
eight  wars  in  difterent  parts  of  the  empire — to  suspend  the  oj 
tions  of  a  military  expedition  for  a  court  intrigue  ;  to  hurry  awi 
from  a  siege  to  a  council ;  and  the  same  page  places  us  in  Um' 
middle  of  a  campaign  against  the  barbarians,  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  Id  Gibbon  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  trace  the  exact  dates,*  but  the  course  of  events  is  ever  clear  and 
distinct ;  like  a  skilful  general,  though  his  troops  advance  from 
tlie  most  remote  aud  opposite  quarters,  they  are  constantly  bear- 
ing down  and  concentrating  themselves  on  one  point,  that  which 
in  Btill  occupied  by  the  name  and  by  the  waning  power  of  Rome. 
Whether  he  traces  the  progress  of  hostile  religions — or  leads  fram 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  verge  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the 
successive  hosts  of  barbarians — though  one  wave  has  hardly 
burst  and  discharged  itself,  before  another  swells  up  and  a] 
proBclies — all  is  made  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  it 
pressioii  which  each  makes  upon  the  tottering  fabric  of  tL, 
Itoinan  greatness,  conuccls  their  distant  movements,  and  mea^' 
Biires  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  iliem  in  the  pannramic 
history.  The  more  peaceful  and  didactic  episodes  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Koman  law,  or  even  on  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, interpose  themselves  as  resting-places  or  divisions  betweei 
the  periods   of  barbaric   invasion.       In   short,  though  distraci   ' 
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first  by  the  two  capitals,  and  afterwards  by  the  formal  partition  of 
the  empire,  the  extraordinary  felicity  of  arrangement  maintains 
an  order  and  a  regular  progression.  As  our  horizon  expands  to 
reveal  to  us  the  gathering  tempests  which  are  forming  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  civilized  world — as  we  follow  their  succes- 
sive approach  to  the  trembling  frontier — the  compressed  and  re- 
ceding line  is  still  distinctly  visible  ;  though  gradually  dismem- 
bered, and  its  broken  fragments  assuming  the  form  of  regular 
states  and  kingdoms,  the  real  relation  of  those  kingdoms  to  the 
empire  is  maintained  and  defined  ;  and  although  the  RoMfin  do- 
minion has  shrunk  into  little  more  than  the  province  of  Thrace — 
though  the  name  of  Rome  is  confined  in  Italy  to  the  walls  of  the 
city — yet  it  is  still  the  memory,  the  shade  of  the  Roman  greatness, 
which  extends  over  the  wide  sphere  into  which  the  historian  ex- 
pands his  later  narrative ;  the  whole  blends  into  the  unity,  and  is 
manifestly  essential  to  the  double  catastrophe  of  his  tragic  drama. 

But  the  amplitude,  the  magnificence^  or  the  harmony  of  design, 
are,  though  imposing,  yet  unworthy  claims  on  our  admiration, 
unless  the  details  are  filled  up  with  correctness  and  accuracy.  No 
writer  has  been  more  severely  tried  on  this  point  than  Gibbon. 
He  has  undergone  the  triple  scrutiny  of  theological  zeal  quickened 
by  just  resentment — of  literary  emulation — and  of  that  mean  and 
insidious  vanity  which  delights  in  detecting  errors  in  writers  of 
established  fame.  On  the  result  of  the  trial  we  may  be  permitted 
to  summon  competent  witnesses  before  we  deliver  our  own  judg- 
ment. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  preface,  after  stating  that  in  France  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  England,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
of  Europe,  Gibbon  is  constantly  cited  as  an  authority,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  I  have  had  occasion,  during  my  labours,  to  consult  the  writings 
of  philosophers,  who  have  treated  on  the  finances  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  of  scholars  who  have  investigated  the  chronology ;  of  theolo- 
gians who  have  searched  the  depths  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  of 
writers  on  law  who  have  studied  with  care  the  Roman  jurisprudence ; 
of  Orientalists  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  Arabians  and 
the  Koran ;  of  modern  historians  who  have  entered  upon  extensive 
researches  touching  the  crusades  and  their  influence ;  each  of  these 
writers  has  remarked  and  pointed  out,  in  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  some  negligences,  some  false  or  imperfect 
views,  some  omissions,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  volun- 
tary ;  they  have  rectified  some  facts,  combated  with  advantage  some 
assertions ;  but  in  general  they  have  taken  the  researches  and  the 
ideas  of  Gibbon,  as  their  point  of  departure,  or  as  proofs  of  the  re- 
searches, or  of  the  new  opinions  which  they  have  advanced. 

M.  Guizot  goes  on  to  state  his  own  impressions  on  reading 
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toiy,   aiiH  no  aulhority  will  liave  greale. 
iin    the  extent  and  accuracy   of  tliis    most    accoui'- 
tjdished  mail's  bistorical  researches  are  kiiovtn  ; — 

After  a  first  rapid  perusal,  which  allowed  me  to  fee!  nothing  but 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  anirnated,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
nd  the  variety  of  ohjet-ts  which  it  makes  to  pass  before  the 
ways  perspicuous- — 1  entered  upon  a  minute  examination  of  the 
ils  of  wliich  it  was  composed;  and  the  opinion  which  I  then  formed 
tj  1  eoiifettSi  singularly  severe.  1  discovered,  in  certain  chapters, 
)ra^hlch  Appeared  to  me  sufficiently  important  and  numerous  to 
ce  iRg  believe  that  they  had  been  written  with  extreme  negligence  ; 
ithers,  I  was  struck  with  a  certain  tinge  of  partiality  and  prejti- 

;  which  imparted  to  the  exposition  of  the  facts  that  want  of  truth 

"wid  justice,  which  the  fenglish  express  by  their  happy  term  misTepre- 

"  xiation.     Some  imperfect  (Ironqttees)  quotations ;  some   passages, 

iitted  uiiiritelitionally  or  designedly,  have  cast  a  suspicion  on  the 

icesfy  {br>nne  fui)  of  the  author  ;  alid  his  violation  of  tlie  first  law 

iiistbty— increased  to  my  eyes  by  the  prolonged  attention  with  which 

bctupitfd  myself  with  tvery  phrase,  every  note,  every  reflexion^- 

"Kfinaedrne  to  fonn  upon  the  whole  work  a  judgment  far  too  rigorous. 

•Aftet  having  finished  my  labours,  I  allowed  some    time  to  elapse 

'iefore  I  reviewed  the  nhoJe,     A  second  attentive  and  regular  peru«*l 

le  entire  n'ork,  of  the  notes  of  the  author,  and  of  those  which  I 

thought  it  right  to  subjoin,  showed  me  how  much   1  had  b: 

ited  the  importance  of  the  reproaches  which  Gibbon  really 

'ed  ;  1  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the  same  partiality 

subjects ;  but  I  had  been  far  from  doing  adequate  justice  to 

iroensity  of  his  researches,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  ab( 

to  that  truly  philosophical  discrimination  (jvstesse  aesprit)  which 
^  jes  the  past  as  it  would  judge  the  present;  which  does  not  uer- 
iit  itself  lo  be  blinded  hy  the  clouds  which  time  gathers  aiouncf  the 
dead,  and  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that,  under  the  toga,  as  Under 
iflfe  modem  dress,  in  the  senate  aS  in  our  councils,  men  were  what 
fliey  still  are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries  ago,  as 
they  take  place  in  our  days.  I  then  felt  that  his  book,  in  spite  of  its 
faults,  will  always  be  a  noble  work — and  that  we  may  correct  his  er- 
rors and  combat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit,  that  few 
men  have  combined,  if  we  are  not  to  say  in  so  high  a  degree,  (it 
least  in  a  manner  so  complete,  and  So  well  regulated,  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  writer  of  history.' 

We  liave  ourselves  followed  the  track  of  Gibbon  throng!)  many 
parts  of  bis  work  ;  we  have  read  his  authorities  with  constant 
reference  to  his  pages,  and  we  must  pronounce  our  deliberate 
judgment,  in  terms  of  llie  higliest  admiration,  of  bis  general 
accuracy.*     Many  of  his   seeming  errors   are  almost  inevitably. 
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from  the  close  condisnsation  of  his  matter.  From  the  immeiiae 
fange  of  his  history,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  compress  into 
a  sitigle  sentence,  a  whole  vague  and  diffuse  page  of  a  13yzantine 
chronicler.  Perhaps  something  of  importance  may  thus  escape, 
and  his  expressions  tnay  not  quite  contain  the  whole  substance  of 
the  quotation.  His  limits,  at  timedi  compel  him  to  sketch  ;  where 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  full  details  of  the 
finished  picture.  At  times  he  can  only  deal  with  important 
results;  and  in  his  account  of  a  war,  it  sometimes  requires  great  at- 
tention to  discover  that  the  events,  which  seem  to  be  compnjliertdeci 
in  9.  single  campaign,  occupy  several  years.  But  this  admirable 
skill  in  selecting  and  giving  prominence  to  the  points  which  are 
of  real  weight  and  importance — this  distribution  of  light  and 
shade — though  perhaps  it  may  occasionally  betray  him  into  vague 
and  imperfect  statements,  is  otie  of  the  highest  excellencies  of 
Gibbon's  historic  manner.  It  is  the  more  striking,  when  we 
pass  from  the  works  of  his  chief  authorities,  where,  after  labouring 
through  long,  minute  and  wearisome  descriptions  of  the  accessary 
and  subordinate  circumstances,  a  single  unmarked  and  undistiii-^ 
guished  sentence,  which  we  may  overlook  frotn  the  inattention  of 
fatigue,  contains  the  great  moral  and  political  result. 

Gibbon's  method  of  arrangement,  though  on  the  whole  most 
favourable  ta  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  events,  leads  like- 
wise to  apparent  inaccuracy.  That  which  we  expect  to  find  in 
one  part  is  reserved  for  another.  The  estimate  which  we  are 
to  form,  depends  oil  the  accurate  balance  of  statements  in  remote 
parts  of  the  work ;  and  we  have  sometihies  to  correct  and  mo<^ 
dify  opinions,  formed  from  one  chapter,  by  those  of  another.* 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  astonishing  how  rarely  we  detect 

*  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  select  M.  6uizot*8  note  on  hii  character  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  in  which,  from  inanention  to  this  peculiarity  ii)  Gibbon'^  system  qf 
composition,  the  critic  has  reproacned  him  with  the  omission  of  certain  facts,  wnich 
appear  in  another  part  of  his  work,  and  ill  Stronger  tferms  fhari  M.  dtmioV§,  *  Alexan- 
der received  into  his  chapel  all  the  religions  (cultes)  which  prevailed  in  the  empire. 
He  admitted  Jesus  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  Apollonius  of  T^ana,  &c,  It  is  almost 
certain  that  his  mother  Maramsa  had  instructed  him  in  the  morality  of  Christianity. 
.  .  .  Gibbon  has  not  noticed  this  circumstance, \  &c.  &c.  Sukh  is  M.  KjrmioiH  i^dte 
to  chapter  vi.  df  the  history.  In  the  memotable  siiieenth  chapter,  after discussibg  the 
ChristianityofMammxa,  which  he  gives  spme  valid  reason  for  disbelieving,  and  after 
describing  her  interview  with  Origen,  and  the  favourable  hearing  which  she  gave  \o  his 
eloquent  erkortations^  Gibbon  thus  proceeds  : — *  The  sentiments  of  Maminafca  wfere 
adopted  by  her  son  Alexander,  and  the  philosophic  devotiop  of  that  emperor  was 
marked  by  a  singular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  In  bis,  do- 
mestic chapel  he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orphous,  of  Apollonius,  and  of 
Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due  to  those  respectable  sages,  whd  had  instructed  mdnkiiifd 
in  the  various  modes  of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  Supreme  and  Universal  Deity. 
A  purer  faith  as  well  as  worship  was  o-penhj  professed  and  practised  among  his  housie- 
hold.    Bishops,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court,'  &c. 
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apparent  contradiction;  the  mind  of  the  author  lias  aheady  hi 
iiionized  the  whole  result  to  truth  and  probability;  the  general 
impression  is  almost  invariably  the  same.  The  quotations  of  Gib- 
bon have  likewise  been  called  in  question — we  have  in  general  been 
more  inclined  to  admire  their  exactitude,  than  to  complain  of 
their  indistinctness,  or  incompleteness.  Where  they  are  imper- 
feet,  it  is  oftener  from  the  study  of  brevity,  and  from  the  desire 
of  compressing  the  substance  of  iiis  notes  into  pointed  and  eiq- 
phatic  aeiitences,  than  from  dishonesty,  or  uncandid  suppression 
truth. 

These  observations  apply  more  particularly  to  the  accuracy  41 
fidelity  of  the  historian  as  to  his  facts  ;  his  inferences,  of  coune^ 
are  more  liable  to  exception.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
line  between  unfairness  and  unfaithfulness  ;  between  intentional 
misrepresentation,  and  undesigned  false  colouring.  The  relative 
ignitude  and  importance  of  events  must,  in  some  i-espect,  depend 
n  the  mind  before  which  they  are  presented  ;  the  estimate  of 
laracter,  on  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  reader.  Christians, 
like  M.  Guizot  and  ourselves,  will  see  some  things  and  some  per- 
sons in  a  different  light  from  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall.  Wo  may  deplore  the  bias  of  his  mind  ;  we  may,  ourselves, 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  danger  of  being  misled,  and  be  anxious 
to  warn  less  wary  readers  against  the  same  perils ;  but  we  must 
not  confound  this  secret  and  unconscious  departure  from  truth, 
with  the  deliberate  violation  of  that,  which  is  the  only  title  of  an 
historian  to  our  conlldence.  Gibbon,  we  will  fearlessly  assert,  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  chargeable  even  with  the  suppression  of  any  ma- 
terial fact,  which  bears  upon  individual  ciiaracter  j  he  may,  with 
apparently  invidious  hostility,  enhance  the  errors  and  crimes,  and 
disparage  the  virtues  of  certain  persons;  yet  he  in  general  leaves 
us  the  materials  for  forming  a  fairer  judgment ;  aud  if  he  is  not 
exempt  from  his  own  prejudices,  perhaps  we  might  write  passions, 
it  must  be  candidly  acknowledged,  that  his  philosophical  bigotry 
>'^  not  more  unjust  than  the  theological  partialities  of  those  eccle- 
'niastical  writers  who  were  before  in  undisputed  possession  of  this 
of  history. 
We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  that  great  misrepresentation  which 
rvades  his  history — his  false  estimate  of  the  nature  and  inHueace 
_  if  Christianity.  But  before  we  enter  on  this  point,  we  would  fully 
Acknowledge  liie  justice  of  certain  other  charges,  which  admit  of 
no  extenuation.  It  may  be  difficult  to  give  a  just  and  properly 
|repulsive  picture  of  a  depraved  and  licentious  period,  without  of- 
, fending -tlie  scrupulous  delicacy  of  modern  manners ;  but  it  cannot 
_l)e  denied  that  especially  the  latter  volumes  of  Gibbon  are  loaded 
'itli  much  unnecessary  indecency.     Onr  readers  will  permit 
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to  drop  the  veil  on  this  subject^  but  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  a 
kindred  deficiency  in  moral  sensibility,  which  is  almost  equally 
offensive  to  the  pure  and  generous  mind — the  perpetual  vulgar  and 
sarcastic  depreciation  of  female  purity.  This  is  as  repugnant  to 
taste  as  to  moral  feeling.  It  was  learned  in  the  school  of  Voltaire, 
and  at  best  was  only  a  4ieavy  and  ungraceful  imitation  of  his  man- 
ner, altogether  beneath  the  real  dignity  of  history.  That  which 
might  extort  a  smile  in  the  light  tale,  in  '  Candide,'  or  the  '  In- 
genu,^  was  as  incongruous  as  repulsive  in  the  stately  periods  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall. 

The  effect  of  Gibbon's  hostility  towards  Christianity  upon  the 
character  of  his  history  has  been  first  fairly  and  justly  appreciated 
by  his  French  critics.  What  their  complaints  dwell  upon  is  not 
so  much  his  insidious  description  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
propagated,  as  a  general  false  estimate  of  its  inffuence  upon  the 
social  and  even  political  state  of  mankind.  Here  the  matter  has 
chiefly  been  considered  in  a  polemical  spirit ; — abroad  in  a  more 
enlarged,  a  more  philosophical,  and,  therefore,  in  a  more  wisely 
Christian  point  of  view — 

— — —  *  Via  prima  salutis, 
Quod  minime  rerisj  Grai^  pandetur  ab  urbe.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  midst  of  the  indignation  of  the 
better  part  of  our  community,  at  the  publication  of  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  the  more  distinguished  theo- 
logical writers  of  the  country  stood  aloof,  while  the  first  ranks 
were  filled  by  rash  and  feeble  volunteers.  Gibbon,  with  a  single 
discharge  from  his  ponderous  artillery  of  learning  and  sarcasm, 
laid  prostrate  the  whole  disorderly  squadron.  .  The  Davises,  the 
Chelsums,  and  the  Travises  shrunk  back  into  their  former  insig- 
nificance. Their  plan  of  attack  was  as  misjudging  as  their  con • 
duct  of  it  was  imbecile.  With  a  very  slender  stock  of  learning, 
hurried  together  for  the  occasion,  they  ventured  to  impeach  the 
accuracy,  and  to  condemn  the  false  quotations,  of  a  scholar,  whose 
mind  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  every  kind  of  knowledge  which 
could  bear  upon  his  subject ;  and  they  could  only  make  up  in  spleen 
and  intemperance  for  their  lamentable  deficiency  in  all  the  true 
qualifications  for,  defenders  of  Christianity.  Watson  alone  had 
the  good  taste  to  maintain  towards  his  antagonist  the  dignified 
courtesy  which  belonged  to  his  literary  character;  and  the  judg- 
ment to  confine  his  *  Apology '  to  one  specific  point — the  inade- 
quacy of  Gibbon's  arguments  to  account,  from  mere  human 
causes,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  Watson  himself  has  not  unconsciously  been  betrayed,  by 
the  consummate  skill  of  his  antagonist,  to  advance  beyonci  that 
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is  ihe  really  impregnable  position,  and  to  c: 
Ion  a  far  less  advantageous  ground.     The  art  of  Gibbon,  or 
t  least  the  unfair  impression  produced  by  these  two  memorable 
iliaptera,  consists  in  confounding  together,  in  one  indistinguishable 
,  the  origin  and  apostolic  propagation  of  the  new  religion, 
[  with  its  later  progress.     No  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of 
[  Ghristianily  has  been  urged  with  greater  force,  or  developed  with 
I  higher  eloquence,  than  that  deduced  from  its  primary  develop- 
I  flient,  explicable  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  a  heavenly  origin,  and 
rfrom  its  rapid  extension  through  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  this  argument — one,  when  contined  within  reasonable  iimits, 
of  unanswerable  force — becomes  more  feeble  and  disputable  iit 
proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  birth-place,  as  it  were,  of  the  re- 
ligion.    The  further  Christianity  advanced,  ihc  more  causes  purely 
htiman  were  enlisted  in  its  favour  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  those 
I  ^pounded  with  such  artful  exclusiveness  by  Gibbon  did  concur 
^  niost.  essentially  to  its  establishment.     It  is  in  the  Christian  d'l^ 
pensation,  as  in  the  material  world.      In  botli,  it  is  as  the  great  first 
Cause  that  the  Deity  is  most  undeniably  manifest.     When  once 
launched  in  regular  motion  upon   the  bosom  of  space,  and  en- 
dowed   with    alt    their    properties    and    relations    of  weight    and 
mutual   attraction,   the  heavenly   bodies   appear  to  pur<<ue   their 
courses  according  to  secondary  laws,  wUicli  account  for  all  their 
sublime   regularity;  so  Christianity  proclaims   its  Divine  Author 
chiefly  in  its  lirst  origin  and  development;  when  it  had  once  re- 
ceived its  impulse  from  above — when  it  had  once  been  infused  into 
the  minds  of  its  fii"st  teachers — when  it  had  gained  full  possession 
of  the  reason  and  affections  of  the  favoured  few,  it  might  tie — and 
to  the  Protestant,  the  rational  Christian,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
when  it  really  was — left  to  make  its  way  by  its  native  force,  under  the 
ordinary  secret  agencies  of  all-ruling  Providence.     The  main  r|ues- 
tion,  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion,  was  dexterously  eluded,  or 
speciously  conceded  by  Gibbon  ;  his  plan  enabled  him  to  com- 
mence his   account,  in  most  parts,  below  the  apostoUc  times  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  strength  of  the  dark  colouring  with  which  ha 
brought  out  the  failings  and  the  follies  of  the  succeeding  ages,  thak  I 
i't  shadow  of  doubt  and  suspicion  was  thrown  back  upon  the  pitj 
B^itive  period  of  Christianity. 

'  The  theologian,'  says  Gibbon,  '  may  indulge  llio  pleasing  task  of  "^ 
l.^escribing  religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven,  arrayed  in  her 
r.  iistlve  purity ;  a  more  melancholy  duly  is  imiioaed  upon  the  historian : 
|;S— he  must  discover  the  inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  corruption, 
ich  she  contracted  in  a  long  residence  u^on  earth  among  a  weak 
Ikfiiii  degenerate  race  of  beings.' 
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Divest  this  passage  of  the  latent  sarcasm  b^tr^yed  by  the  subsequenl; 
tone  of  the  whole  disquisition^  and  it  might  commence  a  Christian 
history  written  in  the  most  Christian  spirit  of  candour.  But  as 
the  historian,  by  seeming  to  respect,  yet  dexteroi^sly  confounding 
the  limits  of  the  sacred  land,  contrived  to  insinuate  that  it  was 
an  Utopia,  which  had  no  existence  but  in  the  itpagination  of  the 
theologian — as  he  suggested  rather  than  affirmed  that  the  days  of 
Christian  purity  were  a  kind  of  poetic  golden  age ; — so  the  theolo-- 
gian,  by  venturing  too  far  into  the  domain  of  the  historian,  was 
obliged  to  contest  points  oq  which  he  had  little  chance  of  victory, 
— to  deny  facts  established  on  pnshakeq  evidence— £(nd  thence,  to 
retire,  if  not  with  the  shame  of  defeat,  yet  with  but  doubtful 
and  imperfect  success. 

With  the  solitary,  and  partial  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  L1ap*> 
daff,  the  more  able  writers  of  the  English  church,  it  has  been  said, 
stood  aloof  in  this  contest ; — they  may  have  been  conscious  that 
ecclesiastical  history  was  not  their  strong  ground  : — that  branch  of 
study  had  been  comparatively  neglected,  since  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy between  the  rival  churches  had  subsided : — ^the  learning 
of  Horsley  himself  was,  we  suspect,  rather  hastily  drawn  together 
for  his  contest  with  Priestley ;  and  though  it  ensured  him  a  su* 
periority  over  so  superficial  and  ill-grounded  an  antagonist,  was  not 
the  profound  and  mature  result  of  researches  pi^viously  directed 
to  the  subject.  But  these  divines  estimated  the  real  nature  pf  the 
controversy,  as  much  more  wisely,  as,  if  they  had  meddled  in  it, 
they  would  have  conducted  their  battle  more  ably  than  the  actual 
champions.  Paley,  with  his  intuitive  sagacity^  saw  through  the 
whol^  case — his  emphatic  sentence,  ^  who  can  refute  a  sneer,^ 
contains  as  much  truth  as  point.  Gibbon,  in  fact,  is  unanswer-^- 
able  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  controversy.  It  is  not  by  minute  nib- 
bling at  a  mutilated  quotation,  by  contesting  an  incorrect  state- 
ment, or  even  disputing  an  unfair  inference,  that  his  learning  can 
be  impeached,  his  authority  shaken,  or  the  general  impression  of 
his  work  weakened  or  neutralized.  Nothing  less  is  wanting  than  a 
Christian  account  of  the  whole  period,  written  in  an  attractive  style, 
and  in  a  vein  of  true  philosophy,  fairly  tracing  and  constantly  es^ 
timating  the  real  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  mind,  man- 
ners, and  destinies  of  mankind.  It  must  be  a  history  attempted  on 
a  totally  dift'erent  plan  from  any  yet  published  in  this  country  ;  -or 
indeed^  with  complete  success,  elsewhere.  It  must  be  very  unlike 
the  dry  polemic  manner  of  Mosheim,  and  the  more  animated  but 
uncritical  and  sectarian  work  of  Milner.  It  must  obtain  its  triumph, 
not  by  writing  down  those  parts  of  history  on  which  Gibbon  has. 
lavished  all  the  power  and  splendour  of  his  style,  but  by  writing 
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up  CliristiaiiUy  to  its  proper  place  iii  tbe  amials  of  bumaii  civili 
zation.  For  here  is  tbe  radical  defect  in  ihe  Decline  and  Faff, 
Christianity  alone  receives  no  embellisliment  fioiii  the  magic  of 
Gibbon's  language ;  his  imagination  is  dead  to  its  moral  dignit;; 
it  is  kept  dow  u  bj  a  general  tone  of  jealous  disparagement,  or 
iieulratized  by  a  painfully  elaborate  exposition  of  its  darker  and 
degenerate  periods.  There  are  occasions,  indeed,  when  its  pure 
and  exalted  humanity,  when  its  manifestly  beneiicial  influence,  can 
compel  even  him,  as  it  were,  to  fairness,  and  kindle  his  unguarded 
eloquence  to  its  usual  fervour;  but  in  general  he  soon  relapses  into 
a  frigid  and  passionless  apathy :  affects  an  ostentalionsly  severe 
impartiality;  notes  all  the  faults  of  Christians  in  every  age  with 
bitler  and  almost  malignant  sarcasm  ;  reluctantly,  and  with  ex- 
ception and  reservation,  admits  their  claim  to  admiration,  Tbis  in- 
extricable bias  appears  even  to  influence  his  manner  of  composition. 
While  all  the  other  assailants  of  the  Roman  empire,  whether  war- 
like or  religious,  the  Goth,  the  Hun,  the  Arab,  the  Tartar,  Alaric 
and  Atttia,  Mahomet,  and  Zeugis,  andXamerlune,  are  eacli  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene  almost  with  dramatic  animation — their  pro- 
gress related  in  a  full,  complete,  and  unbroken  narrative — the 
triumph  of  Christianity  alone  lakes  the  form  of  a  cold  and  critical 
disc|Utsition.  The  successes  of  barbarous  energy  and  brute  force 
call  forlh  all  the  consummate  skill  of  composition ; — while  the  moral 
triumphs  of  Christian  benevolence — the  tranquil  heroism  of  endu- 
rance, Ihe  blameless  purity,  the  contempt  of  guilty  fame  and  of 
honours  destructive  to  the  human  race,  which,  had  they  assumed 
the  proud  name  of  philosophy,  would  have  been  blazoned  in  his 
brightest  words,  but  because  they  own  religion  as  their  prin- 
ciple, sink  into  narrow  asceticism — the  glories  of  Christianity, 
in  short,  touch  on  no  chord  in  tbe  heart  of  ihe  writer;  his 
imagination  remains  unkindled ;  his  words,  though  they  maintain 
their  stately  and  measured  march,  have  become  cool,  argumenta- 
tive, and  inanimate.  We  would  not  obscure  one  hue  of  that 
gorgeous  colouring  in  whicli  Gibbon  has  invested  the  dying  forms 
of  Paganism  ;  nor  darken  one  paragraph  in  bis  splendid  view  of 
tlie  rise  and  progress  of  Mahometanism  ;  we  would  only  bav^ 
wished  that  the  same  equal  justice  bad  been  done  to  Christianity 
that  its  real  ciiaracter  and  deeply  penetrating  intluence  had  beH 
traced  with  the  same  philosophical  sagacity,  and  represented  wid 
more  sober,  as  would  become  its  quiet  course,  and  perhaps  lei 
picturesque,  but  still  with  lively  and  attractive  descriptiveness.  li 
might  have  thrown  aside  with  ihe«ame  scorn  the  mass  of  ecclesiai 
lical  fiction  which  envelopes  the  early  history  of  tbe  church,  strippi  ^ 
oft'  the  legendary  romance,  and  brought  out  the  facts  in  their  priJ 
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mitlve  nakedness  and  simplicity — if  he  had  but  allowed  those  facts 
the  benefit  of  the  glowing  eloquence  which  he  denied  to  them 
alone.  He  might  have  annihilated  the  whole  fabric  of  post-apos- 
tolic miracles^  if  he  had  left  uninjured  by  sarcastic  insinuation 
those  of  the  New  Testament;  he  might  have  cashiered^  with 
Dpdwell,  the  whole  host  of  martyrs,  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  prodigal  invention  of  later  days,  had  he  but  bestowed  fair  room, 
and  dwelt  with  his  ordinary  energy,  on  the  sufferings  of  the  genuine 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  Polycarps  or  the  martyrs 
of  Vienne.  , 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  once  entertained  the  noble  ambition  of 
writing  a  history,  which,  while  maintaining  a  high  and  philoso- 
phic tone,  should  do  justice  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
civilization  of  mankind.  Some  fragments,  the  premieres  ^bauches 
of  his  great  work,  which  advanced  age  and  political  vicissitudes 
had  made  him  despair  of  completing,  were  published  two  or  three 
years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Etudes  Histori^ues,  They  consist  of 
Discourses  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  birth  and  pro- 
gl-ess  of  Christianity,  and  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  followed 
by — (the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume) — a  ^  Philosophical  Ana- 
lysis '  {Analyse  Saisonnee)  of  the  History  of  France.  JVl.  Chateau- 
briand may  appear  to  possess  some  qualifications  which  might 
entitle  him  to  cope  with  the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall — a  style 
of  singular  sweetness  and  purity,  powers  of  vivid  description,  and 
occasionally  a  happy  senteutiousness,  though  perhaps  better  suited 
for  a  political  pamphlet  than  for  the  flowing  ease  and  dignified 
tone  of  history.  The  author  of  the  *  Martyrs,^  and  the  *  Genie 
du  Christianisme,*  could  not  be  expected  to  be  wanting  either 
in  zeal  for  the.  cause  of  Christianity,  or  the  power  of  investing 
its  progress  in  glowing  colours.  But  for  the  high  vocation  of 
an  historian  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  M.  Chateau- 
briand labours  under  such  irremediable  defects,  that  we  cannot 
regret  the  abandonment  of  his  magnificent  scheme.  His  mind 
is  essentially  imaginative  and  poetic;  he  cannot  submit  to  the 
patient  investigation,  still  less  to  the  self-sacrifice  required  in  an 
honest  inquirer  into  historic  truth.  He  is  a  writer  for  eflect, 
and  no  story,  however  plainly  legendary,  however  long  exploded 
by  sober  criticism,  is  excluded  from  his  pages,  provided  it  will 
embellish  a  description  or  heighten  a  contrast.  His  reason  is  the 
bond-slave  of  his  fancy  and  his  passions.  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment in  his  Genie  du  Christianisme  is  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  from  its  equality  if  not  its  superiority  to  paganism, 
as  a  subject  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  veracity  of  the  gospels 
is  risked  on  the  balance  of  merit  between  Tasso  and  Milton, 
against  Homer  and  Virgil.  Such  a  work  might  produce  an  im- 
pression 
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pressioD  ill  his  own  coiinliy,  and  ils  popularity  shows  how  i 
suited  it  was  fur  its  native  atmosphere.  But  where,  as  with 
religion  is  more  ^n  affair  of  the  reason — however  we  may  read  li 
interest  some  of  the  parallel  passages  adduced  from  the  great  pi 
of  each  age  by  the  Christian  critic — however  we  may  admire 
felicity  with  which  he  has,  ut  times,  handled  the  more  convincing 
argument,  the  moral  inHueuces  of  Christianity — ^jetour  Protestant 
tone  of  religious  feeling,  instead  of  joining  in  the  applause  lavished 
even  by  the  unbelievers  of  his  countrymen  upoii  the  Genie  du 
Christianisme,  can  scarcely  disguise  astonbhment,  not  so  much 
at  its  extensive  and  lasting  literary  success,  as  at  its  passing  for  a 
powerful  and  satisfactory  defence  of  the  faith  of  the  New  TesI 

The  Christianity  of  M,  Chateaubriand,  however  at  tii 
endeavour  to  expand   to  a  more  philosophic  tone,  is  essentiull 
the  old  poetic  faith  of  the   middle  ages.      It  has  a  sacred  rei 
retice  for  tradition,  especially  if  the  tradition  be  striking  and  ph 
turesque,  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  investigation  of  hto- 
turic  truth.     Legends    which    had   long   sunk  into  neglect   and 
oblivion  among  the  sounder  scholars  of  his  own  church— incident^ 
which  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  learned  men  have  silently 
been  excluded   from    authentic  Christian   history — revive   again, 
and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  resume  their  place  as  if  they  had 
never  been  conlesled.     Tillemont  himself  miglit  pass  for  a  sceptic, 
for  he  has  ventured  to   hesitate  as  to  much  of  the   leligious  ro- 
mance, reinstated  without  one  hint  of  compunctious  duubl  by 
this  unquestioning  disciple  of  Uarouius.      We  will   allege,  as  a 
single  example,  the  magisterial  dictation  of  the  following  sentence, 
in  which  the  plainest  truths  of  the  apostolic  history  are  mingled 
up  with  unaccountable  inaccuracies,  and  tales  as  destitute 
authority  as  of  credibihty : — 

'  The  first  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  person  of  St.  Stephen  ;  till 
first  heresy  declared  itself  through  Simon  the  Magician,  and 
lowed  by  that  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana' — (the  Ohristianity  of  this  pi 
losophic  charlatan  is,  we  presume,  a  discovery  of  our  author)  ;  '  Sftttl 
from  a  persecutor,  became  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  under  the  famou^ 
name  of  Paul.  Vilate  sent  tii  Homa  the  Acts  of  the  trial  of  the  Son 
of  Mary;  Tiberius  proposed  to  the  senate  to  place  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
number  of  the  gods.  And  the  Roman  liislory  has  been  ignuiaiit  of 
these  facta !' 

As  to  the  civil  history  of  the  first  period,  M.  de  Cbateaubnsnd 
has  borne,  perhaps  uiiiiiteiilioual,  lestimony  to  the  exlt^nt  and 
accuracy  of  Gibbon's  rescarcli,  by  adopting  the  \Nhoie  as  the 
groundwork  uf  his  own  plan.  His  lirst  chapters  arc  but  an  ab- 
stract, uot  always   uccurule,  oi  the  splcudid   view  uf  the  state  of 
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the  Roman  empire^  and  a  meagre  epitome  of  the  lives  of  the 
Caesars  who  succeeded  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines^  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall/ 

It  appears  to  have  been  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  pl^n  to  have 
maintained  a  perpetual  contrast  between  the  outward  splendour 
yet  gradual  decay  of  Pagan  Rome,  and  the  worldly  obscurity, 
yet  still  expanding  progress  and  influence  of  Christianity.  His 
first  sentence  describes,  in  his  peculiar  style,  the  twelve  poor 
legislators,  who  set  off  ^  naked,  and  with  a  staff  in  their  hands,'  to 
instruct  the  nations,  and  .renew  the  face  of  the  kingdoms.  It  is 
followed  by  a  striking  passage,  too  epigrammatic  perhaps  for  the 
flowing  narrative  of  history :  we  shall  retain  the  language  of  the 
original : — 

'  Depuis  long-temps  Rome  rdpublicaine  avait  r^pudie  la  liberty, 
pour  devenir  la  concubine  des  tyrans ;  la  grandeur  de  son  premier 
divorce  lui  a  du  moins  servi  d'excuse.  C^sar  est  I'homme  le  plus  com- 
plet  de  Thistoire,  parce  qu*il  r6unit  le  triple  genie  du  politique,  de 
Tflcrivain,  et  du  guerrier.  Malheureusement  Cesar  fut  corrompu 
comme  so|i  siticle;  aH  fut  n^  au  temps  des  mceurs,  il  eut  ^te  le  rival 
des  Cincinnatus  et  des  Fabricius,  car  il  avait  tous  les  genres  de  force. 
Mais  quand  il  p^rut  a  Borne,  la  vertu  t^tait  passee ;  il  P^  trouva  plus 
que  la  gloire  :  il  la  prlt,  faute  de  mieux.' 

In  the  same  manner,  after  a  description  of  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  Tiberius,  he  introduces  the  verses  of  St.  John's  gospel  which 
relate  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  thus  proceeds : — 

*  A  cette  narration  on  ne  sent  plus  le  langage  et  les  idet^s  des  histo- 
riens  Grecs  et  Romains  ;  on  entre  dans  de  regions  inconnues.  Deux 
mondes  etrangement  divers  se  presentent  ici  h,  la  fois  :  Jesus  Christ 
mxv  la  crqix,  Tibere  k  Qapr^e.' 

But  the  effect  of  this  aiitith^si^  is  lost  after  a  few  paragraphs ; 
and  the  constant  opposition  and  set  off,  at  it  were,  of  extracts 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  martyrologists  against  the  profane  his- 
torians of  the  empire,  only  make  us  look  back  with  the  greater 
regret  and  admiration  on  the  more  lucid  and  discriminating  ar- 
rangement of  Gibbon. 

The  oratorical  or  poetic  artifice  of  contrast  prevails  through  the 
whole  work  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  In  two  parallel  chapters,  he 
proposed  to  have  placed  in  opposition  the  manners  of  the  Pagans 
and  of  the  Christians  ;  but  in  their  present  form,  they  are  collec- 
tions for  such  dissertations  rather  than  dissertations  — •  the  un- 
wrought  materials  rather  than  the  finished  work  of  history.  In 
his  view  of  the  former,  it  ipight  almost  appear  that  the  Christian 
writer  would  generously  justify  his  rival  from  that  which  we  have 
always  considered  among  the  most  serious  charges  against  his  me- 
mory.   The  moral  indignation  of  M,  de  Cbateaufoi^iand  is  as  little 
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scrupulous  as  lo  the  naked  details  of  lieatben  liccutiousncss  as  thg^ 
sceptic  liiatorian .  There  are  passages  in  the  notes  to  the  EtudenHtt- 
toTi/jues,  veiled  it  is  true,  as  Gibbou  himself  pleaded,  in  the  learned 
languages — or  rather  in  oue  learned  language,  for  llie  Viscount 
,  scarcely  ever  venttnes  on  Greek  origiuals— there  are  extracts  froni 
B-jhc  classic  writers  \vhich  would  almost  have  made  Gibbon  blush. 
p,  As  the  pagan  manners  are  painted  in  the  darkest,  so  are  the 
Christian  in  the  brightest  possible  light.  But  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
either  declined,  or  did  not  comprehend  within  his  plan,  that 
which,  however  difficult,  seems  to  us  among  the  most  interesting 
inquiries  belonging  to  the  hisloiy  of  the  period;  the  gradual  in- 
terworking  of  Christianity  into  the  whole  social  sjstem-i— the  slow 
and  silent  change  in  opinion  and  usage,  in  the  most  tiivial  as  well 
as  the  most  important  afiairs  of  life,  which  distinguishes  the  new 
from  the  ancient  world.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  but  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  curious  inquirer  into  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  to  describe  the  two  extremes ;  the  high-toned  morality, 
and  the  more  peculiar  riles  and  ceremonies  of  Christianity — the 
corrupt  manners,  the  spectacles,  the  religious  pomps  of  paganism; 
but  we  have  as  yet  no  complete,  candid,  and  philosophical  descrip- 
tion of  the  moral  revolution — of  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
subdued  heathenism — the  time  and  the  extent  to  which  hea- 
^jthenism  continued  lurking  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  or 
sit^acherously  admitted  Chrislintiity  into  its  forms  while  ils  spirit 
remained  tinaltered; — the  operation  of  the  new  religion  upon  the 
social  relations  of  life,  the  condition  of  the  female  &ex,  upon  the 
slave  population,  and  that  of  the  different  classes  of  society ; — the 
degree  and  maimer  in  which  Christianity  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  civil  power ; — its  influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  political  system  of  [lurope ;  a  just  discrimination  between 
that  which  is  essential  and  what  is  wholly  estraneotts  to  ge- 
nuine Christianity — monaslicism,  for  instance,  with  its  bene- 
ficial as  well  as  detrimental  effects; — in  short,  the  history  of  the 
moral,  the  social,  the  political  influences  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Un  such  subjects,  ecclesiastical  history,  busy  with  its 
polemical  cjuarrels,  or  tracing  only  the  ant)(|uities  of  its  exter- 
nal ceremonial,  has  in  general  maintained  a  total  silence.  On 
some  of  these  Gibbon  has  entered  with  his  usual  profound  re- 
search and  masterly  power  of  generalization :  but  his  prejudices, 
on  the  one  hand,  swayed  liis  more  dispassionate  judgment;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  extent  of  his  plan,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  was  constrained  to  pass  o\er  vast  periods,  prevented  him  from 
entering  into  that  copious  parlictdarity  of  detail,  which  can  alone 
fairly  represent  the  manners,  the  actual  life  of  each  successive 
period.     Such  a  work  would  require,  the  patient  industry  whick 
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would  not  shrink  from  the  vast  array  of  folios  that  bear  the  names 
of  the  Fathers ;  which,  however,  we  are  persuaded^  would  afford 
ample  and  very  curious  materials  for  any  one  who  would  read  them, 
not  merely  as  theological  authorities,  but  as  records  of  existing 
manners;  and  this  laborious  industry  must  be  united  with  that 
intuitive  quickness  of  perception  which  detects  the  bearing  of  the 
most  minute  facts,  combines  the  most  remote  incidents,  and 
moulds  from  the  whole  a  vivid  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
times. 

How  vague  in  general  is  our  notibn  of  this  the  most  remarkable 
change  which  has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  state  of  mankind ! 
The  violent  and  rapid  conquests  of    Mohammedanism  are  cle^r 
and  intelligible;   a  conquering   nation   overruns  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  establishes    its    faith  upon   the    ruins    which   its 
arms  have   made.     The   triumph   of  Christianity  is    the   secret 
progress  of  opinion,  working  at  first  no  change  in  the  existing 
forms  or  relations  of  society,  but  gradually  detaching  individuals, 
cities,    nations,  from  their  ancestral  faith ;   still  growing  in  nu- 
merical superiority,  compressing  the  inert  resistance   of  its  an- 
tagonist into  a  narrower  compass ;   not  sweeping  clear  and  level- 
ling  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  its  new  system,   but  springing 
up,  as  it  were,  like  a  fresh  growth  of  vigorous  trees  above  a  de- 
caying forest,    which    gradually  withers   down  into  a   thin  and 
perishing  underwood,  till  at  length  it  entirely  dies  away- — or  only 
hangs  a  few  parasitical  branches  upon  the  stately  grove  which  has 
succeeded  to  its  place  and  honours.     Gibbon  has^  to  a  certain 
extent,  traced  the  waning  strength  and  dying  struggles  of  pa* 
ganism,  for  instance  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  'Symmachus, 
in  the  city  of  Rome — he  has  marked  the  different  periods  when 
the  strong  power  of  the  law  changed  hands,  and  long  proscribed 
Christianity  began  in  its  turn  to  proscribe  expiring  paganism ; 
but  the  vivid  interest  of  these  rapid  glances  into  the  inner  frame- 
work and  secret  workings  of  society  excites  rather  than  satisfies 
the  curiosity.     We  would  behold  still  nearer,  and  in  more  living 
detail,  the  gradually  deserted,  the  slowly  crumbling  temples  of 
antiquity — the  expansion  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  days 
when  it  hid  its  persecuted  head  in  the  catacomb  or  the  cavern,  till 
it  built  its  gorgeous  shrine  by  the  side  of  the  Capitol^  or  towering 
over  the  oriental  palaces  of  Byzantium.     Nor  is  it  merely  its  in- 
fluence in  correcting  the  corrupt  mass  of  the  ancient  society — in 
inspiring  a  new  moral  life  into  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  Roman 
world  ; — its  new  modifications  are  as  constructive  of  various  and 
more  perfect  forms,  as  destructive  of  the  old  ;  under  its  influence 
grows  up  a  new  system  of  society  ;  it  alike  blends  itself  with  the 
strongest  bonds  which  hold  together  the  social  system — the  laws 

and 
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and  constitutiohs  df  nations — and  with  the  slenderest  and  finest 
threads  of  the  closer  relations  of  life. 

We  would  here  borrow^  to  illustrate  and  confirm  our  own 
views^  the  eloquent  and  beautiful  language  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
We  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  compensating  for  the  less  flat- 
tering tone  of  our  former  remarks,  by  this  brilliant  extract.  Had 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  plan  promised  to  equal  the  con- 
ception, we  should  have  lamented,  most  sincerely,  the  interruption 
of  his  labours. 

*  Tout  change  avec  le  Christianisme  (&  ne  le  consid^rer  que  cohlme 
un  fait  humaiii)  :  I'esclavage  cesse  d'etre  le  droit  comman  ;  la  femme 
reprend  son  rang  dans  la  vie  civile  et  sociale;  i't^galit^,  principe 
inconnu  des  anciens,  est  proclamtfe.  La  prostitution  legale,  Texpo- 
sition  des  enfans,  le  meurtre  autoris^  dans  les  jeux  publics  et  dans  la 
famille,  Tarbitraire  dans  le  supplice  des  condamn^s,  sont  successiye- 
ment  extirpt^s  des  codes  et  des  moeurs.  On  sort  de  la  civilisation 
puerile,  corruptrice,  fausse,  et  ptivde  de  la  8oci^t(^  antique,  pour  entrer 
dans  la  route  de  la  civilisation  raisonnable,  morale,  vraie^  et  gt^nerale 
de  la  socit^te  moderne  ;  on  est  allt^  des  dieux  k  Dieu. 

*  II  n'y  a  qu* un  seul  cxemple  dans  Thistoire,  d'une  transformaiibil 
complete    de  la    religion   d*un  peuple  dominateiir  et  civilised ;    cei 
exemple  sc  trouve  dans  T^tablissement  du  Christianisine  sur  les  d^briij 
des  idolatries  dont  Templre  Roroain  ^tait  infectt^.     Sous  ce  seul  rap- 
port quel  esprit  un  peu  grave  ne  s'enquerrait  de  ce  pht^nom^ne  ?     Le 
(*hristianisme  ne  vint  point  pour  la  soci^tc^,  ainsi  que  Jesus  Christ  vient 
pour  les  ftnies,  comme  un  voleur ;  il  vint  en  plein  jour,  au  milieu  de 
toutes  les  lumieres,  au  plus  haut  ptSriode  de  la  grandeur  latine.     Ce 
n*e8t  point  une  horde  des  bois  qu'il  va  d'abord  attaquer — (1^,  il  ira  aussi 
quand  il  le  faudra);  c  est  &  la  vieille  civilisation  de  la  Judee,  de  I'Egypte, 
de'  la  Greco  et  de  Tltalie,  qu'il  porte  ses  coups.     En  moins  de  trois 
sieclos  la  conqu(^te  s'acht^ve,  et  le  Christianisme  depasse  les  limites  de 
Tcnipire  Romain.     La  cause  efliciente  de  son  succes  rapide  et  gt^neral 
est  celle-ci ;  le  Christianisme  se  compose  de  la  plus  haute  et  de  la  plus 
u!)straite  philosophic  par  rapport  k  la  nature  divine,  et  de  la  plus 
parfaito  morale  relativement  h  la  nature  humaine  ;  or  ces  deux  chbses 
no  «'(Hairnt  jamais  trouvtJes  reunies  dans  une  mfeme  religion ;  de  sorte 
quo  cetto  religion  convint  aux  ficoles  spt?culatives  et  contemplatives 
dont  olle  rempla<jait  les  initiations  ;  k  la  foule  polict^e  dont  elle  corri- 
goait  li'S  mcnurs ;  il  la  population  barbare  dont  elle  charmait  la  simplicity 

et  trmptroit  la  fougue Comment  cela  s'est  il  ope'rfe  ? 

Quelle  a  t^t6  la  lutto  des  deux  religions?  que  se  soiit-elles  prete,  que 
se  sont-ellcs  cnlcvij  ?  Comment  le  Christianisme,  pass^  de  son  &ge 
ht'roYquc  k  scm  Age  d'intelligence,  du  temps  de  ses  intrt^pides  martyrs 
au  temps  de  ses  grands  genies,  comment  a-t-il  vaincu  les  bourreaux  et 
loR  philosophes  ?  comment  a-t-il  pt^n^trt^  k  la  fois  tous  les  entendemens, 
tous  les  usages,  toutes  les  moeurs,  tous  les  arts,  toutes  les  sciences, 
toutes  les  lois — crimincUes,  civiles,  et  politiques  ?  * 

It 
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It  is  this  change,  traced  iti  its  inWard  tirorking  into  the  unir^fsal 
mind,  and  then  working  outlKrard  into  aU  the  forilis  and  expressions 
of  the  general  sentiment^  into  every  detail  of  (Private  and  public  life^ 
which  we  consider  the  gehuine  subject  of  Christian  history ;  a 
supplement  or  commentary  of  this  nature  oii  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  can  alone  completely  expose  it^  unfairness,  and 
do  justice  to  that  pari  of  it>  which,  though  far  from  the  least  elabo- 
rate, is  unquestionably  the  most  defective;  £ven  duch  a  work,  as  its 
scope  and  limits  would  be  confined,  would  by  no  means  supersede  or 
supply  ihe  place  of  Gibbon — it  would  run  parallel  to  it,  and  hy  its 
own  inherent  interest  might  even  rival  it,  though  commended  by 
less  general  brilliaricy  of  Execution.  But  where  shall  we  find  that 
triple  union  of  genius,  of  philosophy,  atid  of  religion^  which  must 
preside  over  the  successful  treatment  of  sb  hoble  an  historic  sub« 
ject — of  genius,  which  can  condescend  to  the  most  laborious  and 
German  detail  of  inquiry^  yet  give  a  living  and  attractive  forth  to 
the  materials  which  it  has  thds  toiled  to  collect ;  of  philosophy^ 
which  shall  be  superior  to  all  tettiporary  influence,  to  the  passing 
sentiment  and  prevalent  phraseology  of  the  day,-  bat  shall  be  based 
in  a  deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real  nature,  with 
the  psychology  of  universal  mdn ;  of  religion,  whibh  shall  alike 
rise  above  the  passions  aiid  the  language  df  the  time,  disdain 
all  that  is  extraneous,  and  discriminate  dll  thdt  is  th^  ih^re  formal 
part  in  the  development  of  Christianity — while  it  shall  pre- 
serve a  profound  sentiment  of  its  essential  spirit^  and  be  fully 
pervaded  with  its  true  and  perfect  Catholicism  ? 

As  then  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  must  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  extensive  field  which  it  holds  by  the  indefeasible  right 
of  conquest^  achieved  by  unrivalled  genius  as  well  as  by  the  tenure 
of  unshaken  confidence  in  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  the  author's  re- 
searches, it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that  a  foreign  writer  has  been 
the  first  to  attempt,  with  any  degree  of  ^uccess^  to  neutralise  what 
is  objectionable  in  it — to  correct,  in  a  body  of  notes,  the  erroneous, 
and  expand  the  less  philosophical  views  of  Gibbon,  more  particu- 
larly as  to  the  progress  and  influence  of  Christianity — and  finally,  to 
bring  up  this  great  work,  where  it  is  inevitably  defective  from  the 
waiit  of  materials,  which  have  sincfe  cotne  to  light,  to  the  high 
level  of  nfioderri  historic  knowledge,  llie  first  part  of  his  under- 
taking M.  Guizot  has  accomplished  with  erudition,  judgment,  and 
right  feeling.  M.  Guizot  is  a  Protestant,  a  liberad  and  rational 
Christian ;  for  vte  cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  latter  epithet  to 
that  modern  school^  whom  their  opponents  ought  rather  to  charge 
with  irrationalism,  as  assigning  inadequate  causes  for  the  leading 
events  in  religious  history,  and  substituting  untenable  hjpotheses 
for  the  received   belief  of  the   Christian  world.     The  editor  of 
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I  Gibbon,  if  free  from  ecclesiasticul  prejudice  or  theologic  jealoiil^ 
RjKserls  boldly  and  maintains  with  judgment  the  truth  and  divide 
^rfigiii  of  the  Cbristian  faith,  which,  as  an  historian,  he  has 
l^tutlied  in  one  of  its  most  convincing  lines  of  evidence,  its  bene- 
pcial  influence  on  human  atfaira. 

It  is  no  small  advantage,  more  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
J,$D  have  this  great  point  contested   against  Gibbon  by  an  anthor 
P^Qt  only  uot  liable    to    suspicion   of  professional    bias,    but  not 
HrlK>mposing  under  the  awe  of  tliat  strong  popular  sentiment  which 
'  I  this  country  is  jealous  even    of  any  departure    from   the   or- 
kdiuary  language,  from    Uie    conventional  manner  of  writing    on 
ft  religious   subject.     Though    we  would  willingly  suppose  that 
Die  minds  of  the  higher  literary  men  in  Paris  are  now.  in  general, 
inced    far  beyond    the  snperhcial  historical    scepticism,  and 
as   un philosophical    as    irreligious    aversion    to    Christian- 
/  which  characterize  the  school  of  Voltaire;   yet  au  open  and 
^stinct  protest  from  a  writer  of  M.  Guizot's  high  character  can 
either,  we  trust,  be  without  intlnence,  nor  certainly  without  ho- 
r(jBOur,  with  those  who  hail  with  satisfaction  the  reunion  of  high 
,   literary  reputation  with  sound  Clirislian  views.       We  would  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  concur  in  all  the    editor's  opinions,  nor  to 
^mit  the  justice  of  all  his  criticisms,  but  in  general  the  reader  of 
Qruizol's  Gibbon  will  find,  wherever  he  is  in  danger  of  being  mis- 
1^  by  the  specious  statements  and  insidious  representations  of  the 
j^istorian,  a  fair  view  of  the  opposite  arguments,  and  the  weight 
if  authority  which  may  be  adduced  in  their  support, 
1'he  other  part  of  his  editorial  functions   M.  Giiizot  has  per- 
med far  less  copiously  and  completely.     Whether  from  impa- 
^ence  of  the  humbler  drudgery  of  the  annotator's  office,  or  aum- 
iway  by  higher  avocations,  he  has  uot  pursued  his  task  at 
my   great  lenglli    beyond   the   two    memorable  chapters.       The 
assigned  by  M.  Guizot  for  this  sudden  abruption  of  bis 
[^labours   is    not   altogether    satisfactory,    excepting  that   he   may 


*  A  most  rematlublE  teitiinuny  to  tile  impotlaace  of  ClirialiBiiity,  and  emu  of 
a  urtaliliEhed  clvrgj',  in  tulvaucing  Ihti  iutellectusi  si  well  as  Ihe  maial  cluuBelet 
}f  luaokiucl,  Hiipesra  iu  Ihu  rL'Ceiit  very  iuli^re»lin|;  Tolume  u!  M-  Viotdi  Causiu,  on 
_.■  itatfl  of  eduealion  in  Oemmny.  This  brilliaat  niBlaphyfiician  is  cotnmissionvd 
vlbcpfaTerament  of  Ftuica  toenuniae  thejilun  orgeaerol  nducttiou  in  Pruuia  and 
ibat  parU  of  Germauy,  wilh  a  view  ta  the  Pamaliou  of  a  cginplele  national  >yxtem 
n  Fiance.  M.  Couuii,  a  man  far  from  jiiejtiiliced  in  favour  of  Uic  clergy,  and  indwil 
^CpDudcred  hy  thrni  in  no  friendly  light,  ditUnclly  dcclaiei  thai  no  nutinnal  eiluca- 
Son,  which  is  not  foanded  on  Chiistianity,  can  be  of  eaienlial  beuvfit  in  Fiance,  and 
Kpnudeis  (hat  the  clergy  will  be  the  only  e&ctive  insilrumenta  fur  Ihe  inltoiluctiDn 
id  maintmance  of  any  aystera  foi  the  genoral  instiuclion  of  the  pBople.  The  pto- 
i  of  Ihe  French  law.  introduced  under  the  auEii>ici's  uf  H.  Guitot,  »ill  uot,  we  triut, 
*i);htof  thia  ntnarkabli]  nod  impurtant  fuuluruin  tlu:  ^T-^at  iiuvsliuii  uf  national 
ducatiuu. 

have 
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have  felt  the  danger  of  heaping  up  the  work  to  an  unmanageable 
bulk  :— 

^  In  general,  my  labours  do  not  extend  much  beyond  the  five  first 
volumes  of  this  new  edition  :  these  volumes  contain  nearly  all  which 
concerns  Christianity ;  it  is  in  them  also  that  we  behold  the  transition 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world — from  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  Roman  Europe  to  those  of  our  own ;  which  forms  the  epoch 
the  most  interesting  and  most  deserving  of  illustration  in  the  whole 
work.  Besides,  the  later  times  have  been  treated  with  care  by  a 
great  number  of  writers  ;  the  notes,  therefore,  which  I  have  added  to 
the  subsequent  volumes  are  rare  and  little  developed.  There  are 
already  perhaps  too  many ;  nevertheless  I  can  say  with  confidence, 
that  I  have  severely  imposed  on  myself  the  law  of  saying  only  what 
appeared  to  be  necessary,  and  that  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.' 

It  is,  in  fact,  '  the  great  number'  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
on  the  later  period  of  Gibbon's  history — of  the  new  views  which 
they  have  struck  out — of  the  till  lately  inaccessible  stores  of  in- 
formation which  they  have  explored — which  requires  that  the 
standard  history  of  so  vast  a  period  should  be  enlarged  and  mo- 
dified according  to  the  actual  state  of  our  extended  and  corrected 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  singular  but  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  very  masterly  work,  as  the  acknowledged,  the  authorised 
history  of  any  particular  time  or  country,  that,  if  it  does  not  arrest 
the  free  progress  of  inquiry,  it  prevents  the  general  dissemination 
of  any  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  same  province.  It  has  be- 
come, as  it  were,  the  historic  creed  of  the  nation ;  and  all  attempts 
to  correct  and  amend  its  imperfect  representation  of  the  times^ 
are  not  perhaps  met  with  an  open  and  obstinate  appeal  to  its 
indefeasible  authority,  but  are  either  disregarded  or  obtain  no 
general  hearing.  Where  one  man  of  letters,  or  one  more  inquir- 
ing lover  of  truth,  reads  the  less  attractive  but  more  accurate 
statement,  hundreds  content  themselves  with  the  agreeable  or 
eloquent  original ;  and  thus  errors,  which  have  been  exploded 
for  years  fromlthe  historic  belief  of  the  better-informed  few, 
remain  inveterately  moulded  up  M'ith  the  popular  instruction. 
The  physical  sciences  are  in  a  constant  state  of  marked  and 
acknowledged  progression.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  last  book 
must  always  be  the  best,  as  containing  all  the  recent  discoveries 
admitted  by  men  of  science  :  no  one  would  think  of  reading 
Newton  in  the  present  day  as  a  complete  treatise  on  optics. 
Yet,  though  even  the  stanchest  Tory  must  admit  the  deficiencies 
of  Hume,  and  acknowledge,  that  from  the  public  documents 
alone  that  have  come  to  light  since  he  wrote,  it  is  impossible  that 
his  work   should    be  a   perfect  or  an   accurate   history  of  our 
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ro\^n^lJi  yet,  to  how  many  is  Hume  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
ihorily  !     We  mav  remonstrate  iu  learned  inriigitalioD  ;  we  maj 
deplore  llie  iliduleril  aud  unenquiring  S|»irit  of  the  age  ;  we  may 
lament  the  superior  inHuence  of  manner  over  mailer,  of  ihe  giace- 
fiil  mid  easy  st\le  over  solid  and  acciirale  information  ;  but  alter 
all,  tlie  agreeable  book  will  be  the  popular  one;  we  may  recom- 
mend one  author  for  depth   of  research,  another  for   philosophic 
views,  but  unless  he  possess  some  inherent  allractiveness,  unless 
he  commend  himself  lo  the  public  taste,  he  will  never  supersede 
the  more  amusing,  or  more  exciting  uarrative,  which  is  already  in 
jmssession  of  liie  ground.     Thus  is  error  perpetuated  and  catioti- 
ized  by  genius ;  and  the  work  v  hich  reflects  the  highest  credit 
a  national   literature,  and  during  its   first  days  is  a  source  of  i 
mingled  good,  by  promulgating  and  impressing  valuable  ku6i 
ledge  upon  Itie  public  mind  in  the  most  efTective  and  bstiug  mi 
ner,  becomes  incidentally  the  cause  of  some  mischief,  and  retai 
tlie  f]ee  promulgation  of  tiulii.     For  lliough  not  progressive 
ihesume  defined  and  inconleslahtc  manner  with  science,  there  i 
be  no  doubt  that  historic  knowledge  must  be  conatitntly  on  tttl 
advance.    Each  age  will  have  its  own  characteristic  way  of  looking 
on  the  past ;  each  will  have  its  owu  philosophy  of  history  ;  each 
be  milled  in  the  appreciation  of  characters,  or  in  ascertaining  the 
magnitude  of  events,  by  the  haze  of  its  own  passions  and   preji" 
dices ;  but  we  must  encourage  tlje  hope,  that  though  not  altogethi 
clear,  our  moral  sight  will  become  more  keen  and  just ;   (hat  oi 
judgments  on  the  past  will  not  only  be  formed  on  the  more  coiil- 
plele  evidence  of  more  extensive  information,  but  on  sounder, 
wiser,  and  more  truly  Cliristiaii  principles.     But  it  is  nut  so  much 
iy  (lie  philosophy  of  history,  as  in  the  critical  sagacity  which  ia 
perpetually  sifting  the  materials  with  more  jealous  and  scrnpif- 
lous  care,  and  the  patient  industry,  or  fortunate  discovery,   which 
h  constantly  accumulating  new  treasures,   that  historical  know- 
ledge enlarges  its  sphere.     Jn  the  case  of  Gibbon,  few  discoveries 
may  have  been  made  in  ancient  literature,  vihich  will  throw  light 
on  the  subjects  of  his  inquiries,  though  even  in  this  province  lliere 
have  been  some  valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge  ;   but  other 
parts  of  his  history,  particularly  all  that  relates  to  the  East,  m 
admit  of  much  improvement  from  Ihe  recently  explored  IreasUi 
of  oriental   literaime.     The  ^^llo!eof  his  narrative  of  Armcni 
affairs,  so  iniimaUly  blended  with   the  political  relations  of  the 
Ilyzanline  empire,  and  of  the  later  Persian  kingdom,  requires  to  be 
modified  according  to  the  discoveries  of  M.  St.  Martin  among  the 
historians  of  that  country.     On  another  most  important  point,  thfe 
origin  and  ufSliation  of  the  barbarous  nations  which  invaded  lh$ 
tVt;sl,  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have   undergone  considerable 
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change  since  the  age  of  Gibbon.  The  study  of  languages-*- 
since  that  time  pursued  with  so  much  wider  information,  and  so 
much  more  philosophically,  by  the  Adeluiigs,  Kiaproths,  Grimms,. 
Remusats,  &c., — has  greatly  modified  many  of  the  views  adopted 
by  our  historian. 

AH  this  may  undoubtedly  he  found  in  *.a  great  number  of 
writers,'  some  of  great  and  deserved  popularity,  biit  it  is  because 
it  is  to  be  found  in  *  a  great  number  of  writers,'  that  it  is  little 
likely  to  be  sought,  or  at  all  events  applied  at  the  right  time. 
Where  one  person  extends  his  inquiries  so  far  as  to  bring  a 
mass  of  historical  reading  to  bear  upon  the  correction  of  a 
standard  work,  a  thousand  will  acquiesce  with  unenquiring  sub- 
mission in  the  statements  of  an  accredited  author.  But  if  accu- 
racy of  historical  knowledge  be  of  importance  even  in  minute 
points — if  it  be  desirable  that  erroneous  views  should  not  be  thus 
incorporated  and  perpetuated  in  our  whole  system  of  instruction 
— any  palliative  to  this  grovving  evil  would  be  a  valuable  service  to 
our  national  literature.  The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  the  re- 
publication of  such  works  as  are  unlikely  to  be  superseded  in 
public  estimation  and  authority^  with  a  body  of  notes,  which  may 
at  once  correct  their  errors,  and  incorporate  the  more  valuable  dis- 
coveries of  modern  enquiry.  ■  It  is  time  that  variorum  editions  of 
our  standard  works  should  issue  from  the  press.  In  this  the 
French*  are  setting  a  good  exailipb ;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  not 
long  remain  behind  our  enlightened  neighbours.  The  combined 
motives  of  admiration  for  the  classical  works  of  our  literature — 
which,  in  proportion-to  their  merit,  we  should  rejoice  in  beholding 
in  a  more  perfect  form — and  of  zeal  for  the  sound  and  accurate 
instruction  of  the  people,  vi^ill  we  trust,  befote  long,  be  enlistejd 
in  this  important  cause;  and  the  attempt  at  least  be  made  to  extend 
and  enlarge  the  general  knowledge,  not  by  hasty  and  temporary 
compilations,  and  such  shreds  and  tatters  of  information  as  are 
scattered  abroad  in  the  countless  cheap  publications  of  the  day, 
but  by  the  continual  improvement  and  completion  of  the  great 
imperishable  works  of  English  literature. 

> 

*  Even  RoUin — a  writer  whom  it  will  require  much  labour  and  veiy  considerable 
additions  to  bring  up  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  ^o  ancient  history — has  been 
undertaken  by  a  scholar  of  the  high  reputation  of  M.  Letronne.  The  '  Histoire  du 
B&8  Empire,'  of  Le  Beau,  a  work,  as  an  historical  composition,  immeasurably  ^nfetior 
to  Gibbon,  is  in  course  of  publication.  It  was  commenced  and  carried  nearly  through 
the  thirteenth  volume  by  the  celebrated  Armenian  scholar,  M.  St.  IMtartin,  who^ 
however,  has  not  confined  his  annotations  to  oriental  affairs,  but  has  sobjoincKl 
useful  corrections  and  explanations  to  every  part  of  the  history.  Since  the  death  of 
M.  St.  Murtin,  the  continuation  of  the  work  has  been  confided  to  M.  Brossi't, 
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,  II. — 1.  Scldangenbad  itnd  sdne  Ile'dlugenden,    von   Dfs' 
JH .  reniier  von  Fenuebeig.      Darmstadt.      133 1 . 

2.  Wiesbaden  und  seine  HeUquetlen  dargeslellt.    Giicisuau.    183%  J 

3.  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nansau.      By  an    Old   Maiul 
8vo.     London.      1833.  ^1 

lifllTEMho   prints,'  snid  Mr.   Canning,    'publishes;'  but  i 
*'  tainly  we  should  not  have  dieanit  of  introducing  to 

readers  some  extracts  from  the  privately-printed  J?ng/isA  volume 
now  on  our  table,  unless  with  the  permission  of  its  author.      It 
pretends  to  be  little  more  than  a  jeu  d'esprit; — (the  motto  on  ihe 
tille-page  is,  'Bubble,  anything  wanting  solidity  and  firmness, — 
Johnson's  Dictionary  ;'") — but  we  are  able  to  bear  witness  to  the 
iidelity  with  which  it  represents  external  nature — and  its  descrip- 
tions of  social  life  will  speiik  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Moore  gaily  sung  several  summers  ago — 
'  'Mid  northern  lakes,  'mid  southern  vines, 
Unholy  cita  we're  doom'd  to  meet ; 
Nor  highest  Alps  nor  Apennines 

Are  sacred  from  Tli  re  ad  needle- street, .  . . 
And  if  this  rage  for  travelling  lasts — 
If  cockneys  of  all  sects  and  castes, 
Old  maidens,  aldermen,  and  squires. 
Will  leave  their  puddings  and  coal-fires. 
To  gape  at  things  in  foreign  lands 
No  soul  among  them  understands ; — 
If  Blues  desert  their  coteries. 
To  show  off  'mong  the  Wahaliees, — 
If  neither  sex  nor  age  controls, 
Nor  fear  of  Mamelukes  forbids 
,  Young  ladles,  with  pink  parasols, 

To  glide  among  the  Pyramids, — 
Why,  then,  farewell  all  hope  to  fiiid 
A  spot  that's  free  from  London-liind  ! — 
Who  knows,  if  to  the  west  we  roam. 
But  we  may  find  some  Blue  "  at  home  " 

Among  the  Blacks  oi  Carolina? 
Or,  flying  to  the  eastward,  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins  taking  tea 

And  toast  upon  the  wall  of  China?' 
This  is  linrdly  exaggeration.  Nevertheless  the  district  treated 
of  in  these  '  Bubbles'  has,  as  yet,  attracted  few  English  visiters. 
This  year,  however,  the  rage  of  emigration  seems  more  violent 
than  ever;  and  as  the  causes  which  have  undoubtedly  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  centrifugal  passion  are  by  no  means  likely  to 
suspend  their  operation,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  country 
full  of  everything  that  can  make  life  pleasant,  lying  witlun  a  few 

liouis 
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bout's  journey  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Rhine,  will,  ere 
]ongy  be  as  familiar  to  English  readers  as  a  cart-load  of  '  tours,' 
*  diaries/  and  *  sketches,'  has  already  rendered  every  rock  and 
ruin  betSiveen  Dusseldorf  and  Heidelberg. 

The  author  describes  his  voyage  from  the  Tower  to  the  Brille, 
and  afterwards  in  the  steam-boat  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz,  in  a 
short  preliminary  chapter  —  from  the  latter  part  of  which  We 
select  a  single  specimen. 

*  Our  compagnons  de  voyage  were  tri-coloured,  Dutch,  German,  and 
French,  and,  excepting  always  ourselves,  there  was  nothing  English — 
nothing,  at  least,  but  a  board,  which  sufficiently  explained  the  hungry 
insatiable  inquisitiveness  of  our  travellers.  The  black  thing  hung 
near  the  tiller,  and  upon  it  there  was  painted  in  white  letters  the 
following  sentence,  which  I  copied  literatim— 

**  Enfering  any  conversation  with  the  Steer sner 
ana  Pilotes  is  desired  to  beforbomJ* 
'  As  the  vessel  proceeded  towards  Coblentz,  it  continually  paused  in 
its  fairy  course,  apparently  to  barter  and  traffic  in  the  prisoners  it 
contained — sometimes,  stopping  off  one  little  village,  it  exchanged  an 
infirm  old  roan  for  two  country  girls,  and  then,  as  if  laughing  at  its 
bargain,  gaily  proceeding,  it  paused  before  another  picturesque  hamlet, 
to  give  three  Prussian  soldiers  of  the  36th  regiment  for  a  husband,  a 
motherland  a  child — once  it  delivered  an  old  woman  and  got  nothing, 
then  laddly  it  received  two  carriages  for  a  horse,  and  next  it  stopt  a 
second  to  take  up  a  tall  thin  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  itinerant 
poet,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  from  every  passenger  a 
small  contribution  for  having  recited  two  or  three  little  pieces,  was 
dropt  at  the  next  village,  ready  to  board  the  steam- vessel  coming  down 
from  Mayence. 

•  In  one  of  these  cartels,  or  exchanges  of  prisoners,  we  received  on 

board  Sir  ■  and  Lady  ,  a  young  fashionable  English 

couple,  who,  having  had  occasion  a  fortnight  ago  to  go  together  to 
St.  George's  church,  had  (like  dogs  suffering  from  hydrophobia,  or 
tin  canisters)  been  running  straight  forwards  almost  ever  since. 
As  hard  as  they  could  drive,  they  had  posted  to  Dover,  hurried 
across  to  Calais,  thence  to  Brussels,  snapt  a  glance  at  the  ripe 
corn  waving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  stared  at  the  relics  of  that 
great  saint^  old  Charlemagne,  on  the  high  altar. of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  at  last  sought  for  rest  and  connubial  refuge  at  Cologne ;  but  the 
celebrated  water  of  that  town  having  in  its  manufacture  evidently 
abstracted  all  perfume  from  the  atmosphere,  they  could  not  endure 
the  dirt  and  smell  of  the  place,  and  therefore  had  proceeded  by  land 
towards  Coblentz ;  but  as  they  were  changing  horses  at  a  small  village, 
seeing  our  steam-boat  cantering  through  the  glassy  waves,  th^y 
ordered  a  party  of  peasants  to  draw  their  carriage  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  came  smoking  alongside,  they, 
their  rosy,  fresh-coloured  French  maid, their  chocolate-coloured  chariot, 
and  their  brown  ill-looking  Italian  courier,  were  all  on  board. 

*As 
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'Asfloon  as  this  young  London oouple  lightly  stept  on  deck,  "-e  saw 
at  one  glance  that,  without  at  all  priding  themselves  on  their  abilities, 
tliey  fancied,  and  indeed  justly  fancied,  that  they  belonged  to  that  class 
of  society  wliich  in  England  esclusively,  and  bo  modestly  calls  itself 
—good.  That  it  was  rot  healthy  society,  that  its  victims  were  exposed 
to  late  hours,  crowded  rooms,  and  impure  air,  was  evident  enough 
from  the  contrast  whir:h  existed  between  their  complexions  and  that 
of  their  healthy  coantry  attendant;  however,  they  seemed  not  otily 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves  and  the  clii^ue  which  they  had 
luft  behind  them,  but  to  have  a  distaste  for  everything  else  which  they 
saw.  Towards  some  German  ladies,  who  had  slightly  bowed  to  them, 
they  looked  with  a  vacant  haughty  stare,  aa  if  they  conceived  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  as  if  it  at  all  events  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  such  people  off. 

'  Vet,  after  all,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  these  two  young  people. 
Their  heads  were  lanterns  illuminated  with  no  more  brains  than 
barely  sufficient  to  light  them  on  their  way,  and  so,  like  the  babes  in 
the  wood,  they  sat  together  band  in  hand,  regardless  of  everything 
in  creation  but  themselves.' — Bubbles,  8sc.  p.  25. 

Surely  a  young  couple  in  the  honeymoon  iiiiglil  have  been  criti- 
cised less  severely  for  merely  sitting,  as  in  duty  bound,  '  hand  ill 
hand  ;'  but  we  proceed: — 

'For  running  their  carnage  down  to  the  shore,  the  brown  confi- 
dential courier,  whose  maxim  was  of  course  to  pay  little  and  charge 
much,  offered  the  gang  of  peasants  some  krcutzers,  which  amounted  in 
English  currency  to  about  sixpence.  This  they  refused,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  party,  while  arguing  with  the  flint-skinning  courier,  was 
actually  carried  off  by  our  steam-boat,  which,  like  time  and  tide, 
waited  for  no  man.  The  poor  fellow,  finding  that  the  Italian  was  im- 
moveable, came  aft  to  the  English  couple  who  were  still  leaning 
towards  each  other  like  the  Siamese  twins,  He  pleaded  his  case, 
and  in  a  manly  tone  of  voice  prayed  for  redress.  The  dandy  listened, 
looked  at  his  boots  which  were  evidently  pinching  him, — passed  four 
white  fingers  through  the  long  curls  of  his  jet-black  hair — showed 
the  point  of  a  tongue  gently  playing  with  a  front  tooth — and  when 
the  whole  story  was  completely  at  an  end,  without  moving  a  muscle 
in  his  countenance,  in  a  sickly  tone  of  voice,  he  pronounced  his  verdict 
as  follows — "  Aik-y  ! " 

•  The  creditor  tried  again,  but  the  debtor  sat  inanimate  as  a  corpse. 
However,  all  this  time  the  stenm-boat  dragging  tbe  poor  peasant  out 
of  his  way,  he  protested  in  a  few  angry  esclamations  against  the 
injustice  with  wliich  he  had  been  treated,  (a  sentiment  we  were  very 
sorry  to  bear  more  than  once  mildly  whispered  by  many  a  qaiet-lookiisf 
German ;)  and,  descending  the  vessels  side  into  a  small  boat  which 
had  just  brought  us  a  new  captive,  be  landed  at  a  village  from  which 
he  had  about  eight  miles  to  walk  to  join  his  comrades. 

'  It  is  with  no  satirical  feeling  that  I  have  related  this  little'occur- 
,  To  hurt  the  feelings  of"  gay  beings  born  to  flutter  but  a  day" 
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:rr-to  breafk  such  a  pair  of  young*  flimsy  bi^tt^r^ies  i^pot^  tJnQ  wb^ei — 
iiffords  me  neither  amusement  nor  delight ;  but  the  ^very-^i^y  ocp^fr 
rence  of  English  travellers  committing  our  well-e^rped  niUion^l  cbii^ 
racter  for  justice  and  liberality  to  the  base,  slave-driying  hand  of  ^ 
isourier,  as  well  as  the  b^d  taste  of  acting  the  part  of  JL«opdon  dandy 
on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe,  ought  to  be  checked.*^ — Bubbk$,  pp. 
26,  27, 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  young  English  dandy  here  crucified 
did  not  understand  either  the  coinage  of  Prussia  or  the  language 
of  his  dun;  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  usual 
employment  by  English  travellers  of  foreign  couriers — most  ab- 
surdly so  called,  by  the  way,  when  they  do  not  precede  the  party — 
except  that  the  best  English  servant  is  generally  iiiuch  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  oi)  the  Continent.  He  understands  and 
performs  to  admiration  the  small  and  rigidly-defined  circle,  of 
duties  within  which  his  walk  at  ho^e  is  limited  ;  but  f^broad  h^  is 
confusedi  puzzbd^  bewildered,  at  every  turn ;  no  fish  in  the  world 
more  completely  out  of  the  water  than  he.  He  is,  moreover, 
perpetually  discomposed  about  creature  comforts,  and  sighs  deepei* 
than  Don  Juan  whenever  '  he  thinks  upon  a  pot  of  beer.'  But 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  narrow  and  artificial  habits,  the  jog-trot 
mind,  and  the  gross  foul-feeding  of  the  English  lackey  ?  Not 
himself,  we  humbly  submit,  but  those  whose  pampered  luxury  has 
made  him  what  he  is. 

Our  note-maker,  when  the  steam-boat  dropped  him  at  Coblentz, 
passed  the  night  in  a  hdtel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  cjose 
under  the  gigantic  battlements  of  Ehrpnbreitst^in — which  fortress 
has  once  morp,  at  the  cost  of  millions,  been  rendered  the  most  com- 
plete in  that  part  of  the  world.  From  this  he  posted  to  Ems,  whicb^ 
unlike  the  other  towns  in  the  interior  of  Nassau,  has  already  become 
fashionable — so  that  we  need  not  (juote  any  of  his  remarks  on  it, 
Which  are  not  conceived  in  his  usual  spirit,  and  appear  to  us  by  nQ 
means  just.  Ems  is,  certainly,  to  a  rapid  inspection,  one  of  the 
most  charmiug  little  towns  in  the  world  ;  and  what  could  hav^  put 
him  out  of  humour  with  its  one  bright  airy  street,  backed  by  its 
screen  of  vine-covered  rock,  and  over  that  wfiving  forests  of  oalf 
iand  birch — its  clear,  bright  stream — and,  above  all,  its  gay  mynads 
of  damsels  and  donkeys — ^we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  The  journey 
from  Ems  to  Schwalbach  is  given  in  a  more  pleasing  vein  ir-r 

'  On  leaving  Eras,  the  road,  passing  through  the  oldj  mouldering 
town  of  Nassau,  and  under  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  ducal  stamm." 
schloss  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  a  very  steep  acclivity,  continues  to 
ascend,  until  it  mounts  at  last  into  a  sort  of  upper  country,  from 
various  points  of  which  are  to  be  seen  extensive  vi€>vs  of  the  duchy 
of  Nassau. 
....  'No 
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'  No  one,  I  think,  can  breatht:  this  dry,  freali  air  for  a  single  mo- 
nteiit,  or  gaze  for  an  instant  on  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  sky,  with- 
out hoth  smelling  and  seeing  that  he  is  Tery  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  )'et  this  upper  story,  when  it  is  once  attained,  ia  by 
no  nteans  what  can  be  termed  a  mountainous  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  province  is  composed  of  flat  table-land,  abruptly  inter- 
Bected  by  valleys,  or  rather  of  an  undulation  of  hills  and  dales  on 
an  immense  scale.  In  the  great  tract  thus  displayed  to  view,  scarcely 
a  habitation  is  to  be  seen ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  we  could  not 
help  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  people  who  had  town  the 
crops,  (as  far  as  we  could  see  they  were  in  solitude  waving  around 
us,)  and  who,  of  course,  were  somewhere  or  other  lurking  in  ambush 
for  the  harvest.  However,  their  humble  abodes  are  almost  all  con- 
cealed in  steep  ravines  or  water- courses,  which  in  every  dfrection  in- 
tersect the  wtiole  of  the  lofty  region  I  have  described. 

'  A  bird's-eye  view  would,  of  course,  detect  these  little  villages, 
but  from  any  one  point,  as  the  eye  roams  over  the  surface,  they 
are  not  to  be  seen,  'i'he  duchy,  which  is  completely  uiiinclosed, 
for  there  is  not  even  a  fence  to  the  orchards,  appears  like  a  royal 
park  on  a  gigantic  scale  :  about  one-half  being  in  corn-fields  or 
moor,  and  the  remainder  in  patches  of  woods  and  forests,  which  in 
shape  and  position  resemble  artificial  plantations.  The  province,  as 
far  as  one  can  see,  thus  seems  to  declare  that  it  has  hut  one  lord  and 
master  ;  and  the  various  views  which  it  presents  are  really  very  grand 
and  imposing.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wood  grows  among 
craggy  rocks  ;  and  among  the  open  land  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  evidently  a  mining  country,  with  much  indicating  the  existence  of 
both  iron  and  silver.  The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are  rather 
light,  yet  they  are  very  much  belter  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  grow ;  but  this  is  the  effect  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  dews  which,  during  the  whole  summer,  may  be  said 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  to  irrigate  the  land.' — pp.  40 — 1. 

He  afterwards  thus  describes  the  romantic  lavincs  here  al- 
luded to:— 

'  The  nigged  sides  of  the  hills  which  contain  them  are  generally 
clothed  with  oak  or  beech  trees,  feathering  to  the  very  bottom,  where 
a  atrip  of  green,  rich,  flat,  grassy  land,  full  of  springs,  scarcely 
broader  than,  and  very  much  resembling,  the  moat  of  an  old  castle, 
in  all  that  divides  the  one  wooded  eminence  from  the  other ;  and  it 
iB  into  these  secluded  gardens — these  smiling,  happy  valleys — that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nassau  have  humbly  crept  for  shelter.  These 
valleys  are  often  scarcely  broad  enough  to  contain  the  single  street 
which  forms  the  village  j  and  from  such  little  abodes,  looking  npwards, 
one  would  fancy  that  one  were  living  in  a  mountainous  country,— 
but  climb  the  hill — break  the  little,  petty  barrier  that  imprisons  you. 

.....   In  short,  in  the  two  prospects  one  reads  the  old  story 

Beneath,  lies  the  little  contracted  nook  in  which  ive  were  bom, 

studded 
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studded  with  trifling  objects,  each  of  which  we  once  fancied  to  be 
highly  important-— every  tiny  rock  has  its  name,  and'  every  inch  of 
ground  belongs  to  one  man,  and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  another ; 
but,  lying  prostrate  before  us,  is  a  great  picture  of  the  world,  and  until 
he  has  seen  it,  no  one  born  and  bred  below  could  fancy  how  vast  are 
its  dimensions,  or  how  truly  insignificant  are  the  billows  of  that  puddle 
in.  a  storm  from  which  he  has  somehow  or  other  managed  to  escape/ — 
p.  43. 

With  respect  to  the  climate  of  this  region,  he  thus  sets  down 
some  '  hieroglyphics '  which  he  thinks  will  sufficiently  explain  it. 

*'  At  this  moment  everything,  see,  is  smiling:  the  trees  are  in  fuU 
leaf,  the  crops  in  full  bearing.  In  no  part  of  Devonshire  or  Hereford- 
shire have  we  ever  seen  such  rich  crops  of  apples — the  trees  being 
here  surrounded  with  a  scaffolding  of  poles  which,  after  all,  seem 
scarcely  sufficient  to  save  the  boughs  from  breaking  under  their  load. 
But,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  all  the  flourishing  family  of 
the  hockSf  how  comes  the  vine  to  be  absent  from  this  gay  scene  ? 

*  Again,  at  all  the  bendings  of  the  valleys^  why  are  the  trees  so 
stunted  in  their  growth,  and  why  are  so  many  of  them  stag- headed  ? 
They  must  surely  have  some  sad  reason  for  wearing  this  appearance ; 
any  one  may  guess  what  it  is  that,  in  the  winter,  rushes  by  them  with 
such  violence  that  they  seem  more  anxious  to  grow  beneath  the  soil 
than  above  it. 

'  Again,  under  the  oppressingly  hot  sun,  which  is  now  hurrying 
every  crop  to  maturity,  why  do  not  the  inhabitants  look  like  Neapo- 
litans, and  other  indolent,  lazzaroni-living  people  ?  how  comes  it  that 
their  features  are  so  hard  ?  can  the  sun  have  beaten  them  into  that 
shape? 

*  Why  are  the  houses  they  live  in  huddled  together  in  the  valleys^ 
instead  of  enjoying  the  magnificent  prospect  before  us  ?  Why  do  the 
wealthiest  habitations  look  to  the  south  ?  and  why  are  the  roofs 
even  of  the  hovels  built  or  pitched  so  perpendicularly,  that  it  seems 
as  if  nothing  could  rest  upon  their  surface  ?  Why  are  the  windows 
60  small,  and  the  walls  so  thick  ?  * — Bubbles,  pp.  45 — 7. 

Whatever  may  be  the  .winter  climate  of  the  upper  country  of 
Nassau^  the  duchy^  taken  altogether,  may  fairly  be  said  to  contri* 
bute  more  than  an  average  share  towards  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts of  mankiiid.  Besides  noble  forests  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  and 
fir,  there  are  good  crops  of  corn  of  every  sort,  and  potatoes  which 
would  not  be  despised  in  England.  Several  of  the  wines  (for 
instance  those  on  the  estates  of  Hockheim  and  Metternicfa)  are 
the  finest  on  the  Rhine — while  there  are  fruits,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  apricots,  strawberries,  raspberries  (the  two  latter 
growing  wild),  Sic.  &c.,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Not  only  are 
there  mines  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  iron,  but  there  is  also 
coal,  which  we  all  know  will,  when  the  gigantic  powers  of  steam 
are  developed,  become  the  nucleus  of  every  nation's  wealth.     In 

addition 
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Iditioii  to  all  this — from  ils  hills  burst  mineral  streams  of  van 

iscriptions,  and  besides  the  Seltzer  water,  whicli  is  drunk  as  a 
;iry  in  every  quarter  ol'  the  globe,  there  are  bright  sparkling 
ledies  prescribed  for  almost  every  disorder  under  the  sun.  For 
tance,  should  our  reader  be  consumptive,  or,  whnt  is  much  more 
babie,  dyspeptic,  let  him  hurry  to  Ems.  If  he  wishes  to  instil 
I  into  his  system,  and  to  brace  up  his  muscles,  let  liim  go  to 
Langenschwalbach  ;  if  liis  brain  should  require  calming,  his  nerves 
soothing,  and  his  skin  softening,  let  him  glide  onwards  to  Sclilan- 
geiibad— the  serpent's  bath;  but  if  he  should  be  rheumatic  in  hts 
limbs,  or  if  mercury  should  be  running  riot  in  his  system,  let  him 
liastcn,  '  body  and  bones,'  to  VVieBhaden,  where  they  say,  by  being 
parboiled  in  l\te  koch-brunjien  (boiling  spring)  all  his  troubles  will 
evaporate.  To  these  different  waters  of  Nassau  flock  annually  thou- 
sands and  thousaudi  of  votaries  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  so 
celebrated  are  they  for  the  cures  which  they  have  effected,  that  not 
only  do  people  also  come  from  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  &c,, 
but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  waters,  in  stone  bottles,  is  annually  sent 
to  these  remote  countries.  Yet  although  Spa  and  some  other  Ger- 
man watering  places  have  been  much  deserted  by  foreigners,  on 
account  of  the  wuiltiludes  of  English  who  have  thronged  thither, 
the  number  of  our  countiynien  resorting  to  the  mineral  springs  of 
Nassau  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  any  other  nation  of  Europe; 
but  somehow  or  other  our  wandering  Jofiii^uWs  are  like  locusts, — 
either  they  are  found  absolutely  eating  up  a  foreign  country,  or  not 
one  of  them  is  to  be  seen  there.  We  believe  we  may  assert,  that 
not  twenty  English  families  have  taken  up  their  abode  at  Langen- 
schwalbach  orSchlangenbad,  in  tiie  course  of  the  last  twenty  years; 
Slid  yet  there  is  no  country  on  earth  that  could  turn  out  annually 
more  consumptive,  rheumatic,  and  dyspeptic  patients  than  old 
England. 

The  '  Bubbles'  say- — 

'  The  duke  of  Nassau  is  the  cacique,  king,  emperor,  or  com- 
mandei'  in  chief  of  the  province,  and  people  here  are  everlastingly 
talking  of  THK  duke,  as  in  England  they  talk  of  Ihe  sun,  llw  moon,  or 
any  other  bauble  of  whith  there  exists  only  one  in  creation.  He  i> 
certainly  the  sovereign  lord  of  this  lofty  country,  and  travelling  along 
wo  have  observed  a  certain  little  hough  fitiekipg  out  of  every  tenth 
sheaf  of  corn,  the  meaning  of  which  is  no  doubt  jierftctly  well  under- 
stood both  by  him  and  the  peasant.  He  is  also  very  strict  about  Im 
game — our  worstcd-tasselled  horn-blowug  cicerone  has  informL-d  us, 
that  the  bunches  of  straw  which  ive  observed  mysterioudlv  tied  |g 
"bushes  in  the  woods,  are  sentinels  which  forbid  any  i>ei-son  to  enter 
■"lem,' — Bubbles,  pp.  5S,  53. 

'We  must  here  observe  tliat  the  duke  of  Nassau  is  in  fact  one 
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of  the  most  amiable  of  princes^  ^nd  we  believe  at  this  moment 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany.  His 
patrimonial  estate  is  understood  to  be  so  great  as  to  enable  him, 
after  maintaining  a  well-appointed  little  army  of  12,000  men,  and 
the  other  public  establishments  of  his  country,  to  reserve  for  his 
own  personal  expenditure  a  clear  income  of  about  150,000?. — in 
that  region  an  enormous  sum.  The  taxes  are  so  trivial  as  really 
not  to  be  worth  mentioning^  The  corn  sheaves^  to  which  our 
author  alludes,  were  merely  portions  of  renf;  and  the  peasantry  of 
Nassau  are  about  the  easiest  in  the  world. 

What  follows  is  particuli^rly  lively — and  true : — 

^  In  approaching  Langenschwalbach,  being  of  course  anxious  as 
early  as  possible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  town  which  I  had  already  de- 
termined to  inhabit  for  a  few  days,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  explain  this 
feeling  to  the  dull  gaudy  fellow  who  drove  me ;  but  whenever  I  inquired 
for  Langenschwalbach,  so  often  did  the  mute  creature  point  with  a 
long  German  whip  to  the  open  country,  as  if  it  existed  directly  before 
him — but.  no  !  not  a  human  habitation  could  I  discover.  However, 
as  I  proceeded  onwards,  the  whip,  in  reply  to  my  repeated  interro- 
gations of  its  dumb  owner,  began  to  show  a  sort  of  magnetic  dip, 
until  at  last  it  pointed  almost  perpendicularly  into  a  ravine,  which 
was  now  immediately  beneath  us ;  but  though  we  could  see,  as 
I  thought,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  it,  not  a  vestige  of  a  to\Mi  was 
to  be  seen.  However,  the  whip  was  quite  right,  for  in  a  very  few 
seconds,  peeping  up  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley,  we  perceived, 
like  poplar-trees  a  couple  of  church  steeples — then  suddenly  came  in 
siffht  a  long  narrow  village  of  slated  roofs,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds 
I  found  my  carriage  rattling  and  trumpeting  along  a  street,  until  it 
stopped  at  the  Goldene  Kette,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the  Golden 
Chain.  The  master  of  this  hotel  appeared  to  be  a  most  civil,  obliging 
person,  and  though  his  house  was  nearly  full,  yet  he  suddenly  felt  s<? 
much  respect  for  the  contents  of  my  wallet,  which  on  descending  from 
the  carriage,  I  had  placed  for  a  moment  in  his  hands,  that  he  used 
paany  arguments  to  persuade  us  both  to  become  noble  appendages  to  his 
Bne  golden  chain ;  yet  there  were  certain  noises,  uncertain  smells,  and 
a  degree  of  bustle  in  his  house,  which  did  not  at  all  suit  me,  and  thercr 
fore,  at  once  mercifully  annihilating  his  hopes,  by  a  grave  bow  which 
could  not  be  misinterpreted,  I  slowly  walked  into  the  street  to  select 
for  myself  a  private  lodging,  and  for  a  considerable  time  very  great 
difficulty  did  1  experience.  With  hands  clasped  behind  me,  in  vairi 
did  I  slowly  stroll  about  looking  out  for  any  thing  at  all  like  a  paper 
or  a  board  in  a  window,  and  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  there  were 
no  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  when  I  at  last  found  out  that  there 
were  very  few  which  were  not .'^r Bubbles,  pp.  63-65. 

Our  author  succeeds  at  last  in  securing  for  himself  a  den  ;  and 
the  next  morning,  full  of  breakfast  and  curiosity,  he  sallies  forth 
to  see  the  lions  : —  . 

•*w  •  ♦My 
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'  My  first  duty,  however,  was  to  underatand  the  geography  of  the 
town,  or  rather  village  of  Langenschivalbach,  which  1  found  to  he  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  Y  (or  throwiug,  as  I  wish  to  do,  literature 
aside),  of  a  long-handled  two-pronged  fork.  The  village  is  fifteen 
hundred  paces  in  length,  that  is  to  say,  the  prongs  are  each  about 
five  hundred  yards,  and  the  handle  of  the  fork  is  about  one  thousand 
yards. 

'  The  buildings  themselves  are  construetei!  even  more  irregularly 
than  their  roofs.  The  village  is  composed  of  houses  of  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  colours  :  some,  having  been  lately  plastered,  an<i  painted 
yellow,  white,  or  pale  green,  have  a  modern  appearance,  while  others 
wear  a  dress  about  as  old  as  the  bills  which  surround  them : — of  these 
latter,  some  are  standing  with  their  sides  towards  the  streets — others 
look  at  you  with  their  gables  ;  some  overhang  the  passenger  as  if  they 
intended  to  crush  him ;  some  shrink  backwards,  as  if,  like  misan- 
thropes, they  loathed  him,  or,  like  maidens,  they  feared  him ;  some 
lean  sideways,  as  if  they  were  suffering  from  a  painful  disorder  in  their 
hips  ;  many,  apparently  from  curiosity,  have  advanced  ;  while  a  few, 
in  disgust,  have  retired  a  step  or  two.' — Bvbliles,  pp.  70,  7]. 

The  appearance  of  these  houses  is  certainly  very  remarkable. 
Of  late  years,  several  of  the  largest  have  been  plastered  on  the 
outside,  but  the  appearance  of  the  rest  is  highly  picturesque ;  and 
the  immense  quantity  of  limber  which  has  been  consumed  would 
clearly  indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  large  forest,  even  if  one  could  not 
see  the  dark  foliage  towering  on  every  side  above  the  town ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  crammed  into  the  houses,  as  if  the  builder's  object 
had  been  to  hide  away  as  much  as  possible.  The  whole  fabiic  is  a 
network  of  timber  of  all  lengths,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  ihese  limbs, 
often  rudely  sculptured,  being  bent  into  every  possible  contortion, 
foiui  a  confused  picture  of  rustic  architecture,  which,  amid  such 
mountain  scenery,  one  cannot  refuse  to  admire.  The  interstice) 
between  all  this  wood-woik  are  tilled  up  with  brown  unburnt 
bricks,  so  soft  and  porous,  that,  in  our  moist  climate,  they  would 
in  one  winter  be  decomposed,  and  a  very  few  winters  would  also 
rot  the  timbers  which  they  connect; — however,  such  is  evidently 
the  dryness  of  mountain  air,  that  buildings  can  exist  here  in  thii 
rude  state,  and  indeed  have  existed  for  several  hundied  years,  not 
only  without  [he  use  of  Mr.  Kyaii's  mercurial  lotion,  but  even 
without  a  touch  of  paint. 

■  The  ttalil  bntnnen  (steel  spring)  is  at  the  head  of  ihe  town,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  right  prong.  Close  to  the  point  of  the  other 
prong  is  the  twin  bninnen,  (wine  spring,)  and  about  six  hundred 
yards  up  the  same  valley  is  situated  the  fashionable  bmnnen  of  Pau- 
line. Between  these  three  points,  brunnens,  or  wells,  backwards  and 
forwards,  "  down  the  middle  and  up  again"— people  are  seen  walk* 
ing,  or  rather  crawling,  witli  a  constancy  that  is  really  (juite  astoiilsit- 
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ing.  Among  the  number,  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  Coelebs  in 
search  of  a  wife,  and  a  very  few  pairs  of  much  smaller  feet  may  be 
occasionally  seen,  **  imparl  passu,"  pursuing  nothing  but  their  mam- 
mas; but,  generally  speaking,  the  whole  troop  are  chasing  one  and 
the  same,  game ;  they  are  all  searching  for  the  same  treasure ;  in 
short,  the  object  is  health.' — Bubbles^  p.  72. 

lit  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Schwalbach  (the  name  means  lite- 
rally the  Swallow's  Stream*)  was  a  place  of  some  resort — one 
immense  sulphureous  fountain  there  being  already  famed  for  its 
medicinal  efi'ects.  In  proportion  as  this  rose  into  repute,  hovels, 
huts,  and  houses  were  erected^  and  a  small  street  or  village  was 
thus  gradually  established  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  well. 
There  was  little  to  offer  to  the  stranger  but  its  waters,  yet  health 
being  a  commodity  which  people  have  dlways  been  willing  enough 
to  purchase,  the  little  hamlet  continued  to  grow,  until  it  justly 
claimed  for  itself  the  appellation  of  Langen  (Long)  Schwalbach. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  according  to  the  German  book  named 
first  on  our  list,  the  atahl  and  wein  brunnens  were  discovered. 
These  springs  were  found  to  be  quite  different  from  the  old  Roman 
one :  it  is  sulphureous — they  are  both  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  merely  purify- 
ing the  blood,  they  uiidertook  to  strengthen  the  human  frame,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  attracted  notice,  so  the  old  original  brunnen 
became  neglected.  About  three  years  ago,  a  fourth  spring  was 
discovered  in  the  valley  above  the  wein  brunnen.  It  does  not  con- 
tain quite  so  much  iron  as  the  stahl  or  wein  brunnens,  but  possess « 
ing  other  supersalutary  ingredients,  (among  them  that  of  novelty,) 
it  fixed  on  itself  the  potent  patronage  of  Dr.  Fenner.  It  was  called 
Pauline  after  the  present  duchess  of  Nassau,  and  is  now  the  fashion- 
able brunnen  or  well  of  Langenschwalbach.  The  village  doctors^ 
however,  disagree  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Stritter,  a  very  mild, 
sensible  man,  recommends  his  patients  to  the  strong  stahl  brun- 
nen, almost  ds  positively  as  Dr.  Fenner  sentences  his  victims  to 
the  Pauline.  *  Which  is  right,  ai^d  which  is  wrong,'  says  our 
indefatigable  note-maker,  *  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  world  ; 
but  as  the  cunning  Jews  all  go  to  the  stahl  brunnen,  I  strongly 
suspect  that  they  have  some  good  reason  fpr  this  departure  from 
the  fashion.' 

Our  English  journalist  was  much  puzzled  to  decide  among 
these  rival  brunnens,  and,  after  having  read  a  formidable  chapter  in 
Fenner's  work  on  the  effects  of  rash  and  unadvised  water-bibbing, 
he  concluded  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  consult  a  doctor  before 
beginning. 

'  Having  learnt  that  Dr.  Fenner  himself  had  the  greatest  number 
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of  patients,  and  moreover  that,  being  a  one-eyed  man,  he  was  t 
easiest  to  be  foand,  I  walked  towards  the  ahady  walk  near  tlie  AUee 
Saal,  resolving  eventually  to  consult  him;  however,  in  turning  a  cor- 
ner, happening  almost  to  run  against  agentleman  in  black,  "  cui  lumen 
adempturn,"  I  gravely  accosted  him,  and  finding,  as  1  did  in  a  mo> 
ment,  that  I  Was  in  the  right,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  I  began  to 
explain  that  he  saw  before  him  a  wheel  which  wanted  a  new  tire — u 
shoe  which  required  a  new  sole,  a  worn-out  vessel  praying  for  the 
hand  of  the  tinker — in  short,  that  feeling  very  old,  1  merely  wanted 
to  become  young  again. 

'  Dr.  Fenner  is  what  would  be  called  in  England  "  a  regular 
character,"  and  being  a  shrewd,  clever  fellow,  he  evidently  finds  it 
answer,  and  endeavours  to  maintain  a  singularity  of  manner,  which 
with  his  one  eye  (the  other  having  been  extinguished  in  a  college 
duel)  serves  to  bring  himself  into  general  notice.  As  soon  as  my 
gloomy  tale  was  concluded,  the  Doctor,  \i'ho  had  been  walking  at  my 
aide,  stopped  dead  short,  and  when  I  turned  round  to  look  for  hinr, 
there  I  saw  him,  with  his  right  arm  extended,  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
clenched,  aa  if  holding  snuif,  and  the  other  three  digits  horizontally 
extended  like  the  hand  of  a  direction-post.  With  his  heels  together,  he 
stood  as  kari  and  as  erect  as  a  ramrod,  the  black  patch,  which  like  a 
hatchment  hung  over  the  window  of  his  departed  eye,  being  supported 
by  a  riband  wound  diagonally  round  liis  head.  "  Mijnsieur !"  said 
he,  (for  he  .ipeaka  a  little  French.)  "  Monsieur,"  he  repeated,  "  a  six 
heurea  du  matin,  vousprendrez  fl  la  Pauline  trois  verres ! — troLs  verre« 
4  la  Pauline !"  he  repeated.  "  A  dix  heurea,  vous  prendrez  un  bain — 
en  Bortant  du  bain,  vous  prendrez  (he  paused,  and  after  several 
seconds  of  deep  thought,  he  added)  encore  deux  verres — et  h  cinq 
heurea  du  soir.  Monsieur,  vous  prendrez  (another  long  pause)  .  .  . 
encore  trois  verres  ! !  Monsieur,  ces  eaux  vous  feront  beaucoup  de 
bien  !'*  The  arm  of  this  sibyl  now  fell  to  his  side,  like  the  limb  of  a 
telegraph  which  has  just  concluded  its  intelligence.  The  doctor  made 
me  a  low  bow,  spun  round  upon  his  heel — "  and  so  he  vanished." 

'  I  had  not  exactly  bargained  for  bathing  in,  as  well  as  drinking, 
the  waters  ;  however,  feeling  in  good  humour  with  the  little  world 
I  was  inhabiting,  !  was  willing  to  go  with  (i.  e.  into)  its  stream, 
and  as  I  found  that  almost  every  visiter  was  daily  soaked  for  an 
hour  or  two,  I  admitted  that  what  was  good  for  such  geese  might 
also  answer  for  the  gander;  and  that,  at  all  events,  a  bath  would 
have  the  advantage  of  drowning  for  me  one  hour  per  day,  in  case  I 
»hould  find  four- and- twenty  of  such  visitors  more  than  1  wanted,' — 
Bubbles,  f^.  85-S7. 

The  autlior  proceeds  to  sketch  the  irsiial  doings  of  a  day  in 
this  pleasant  watering-place  j  and,  as  this  department  orOeniiaii 
life  is  really  new  to  most  English  people,  we  shall  quole  freely. 
One  great  article  in  its  healthfuliiess  is,  we  have  nu  duubt,  the 
earliiiess  of  the  hours  kept  by  everybody.  No  one  thinks  of  being 
ill  belt  much  beyond  five  o'clock.     At  that  lioie — 

'  Every 
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*  Every  house  was  opeft-^-^the  streets  already  8 wfept — thcj  inliabitant^ 
all  up — the  living  world  appeared  broad  awake — and  there  was  nothing 
to  denote  the  fearliness  of  the  hour,  but  the  delicious  freshness  of  the 
codl  mountain-air,  which,  as  yet  unenfeebled  by  the  sun,  was  in  that 
ptire  state  in  which  it  had  all  night  long  been  slumbering  in  the  valley. 
The  face  of  nature  seemed  beaming  with  health ;  and  though  there  were 
no  larks  at  Schwalbach  gently  **  to  carol  in  the  morn,"  yet  immense 
red  German  slugs  were  every  where  in  our  path,  looking  wetter, 
Colderj  fatter  and  happier,  than  I  have  words  to  express ;  they  had 
evidently  been  gorging  themselves  during  the  night,  and  were  now 
crawling  into  shelter  to  sleep  away  the  day. 

*  On  reaching  the  brunnen,  the  first  thing  I  received  there  was  a 
smile  from  a  very  honest,  homely,  healthy  old  woman,  who,  seeing  me 
approaching,  had  selected  from  her  table  a  glass  as  large  and  glo* 
bular  as  fever  shone  in  a  Teniers.  '*  Guten  morgen,'*  she  mut- 
tered, without  at  all  deranging  the  hospitality  of  her  smile;  and 
then  slocking  down  she  dashed  the  vessel  into  the  brunnen  beneath 
her  fett,  and  in  a  sort  of  civil  hurry  (lest  any  of  its  sjpirit  should 
escape)  presented  her  estu  m^dicinale.  Clear  as  crystal,  sparkling 
tvith  carbonic  acid  gaS,  and  effervescing  quite  as  much  as  Gham«- 
pagne,  it  was  nevertHeless  miserably  cold ;  and  the  first  morning, 
what  with  the  gas,  and  what  with  the  low  temperature  of  this  iroii 
water,  it  was  abdut  as  much  as  one  could  do  to  swallow  it ;  and 
even  then  for  a  ffew  seconds  feeling  as  if  it  had  sluiced  the  stomach 
comjjletely  bjr  surj)rise,  I  stood  hardly  knowing  what  was  about  to 
happen, — when,  instead  of  the  teeth  chattering,  as  I  expected,  I  felt 
the  water  suddenly  grow  warm  within  ray  waistcoat,  and  a  slight 
intoxication^  or  rather  exhilaration,  succeeded.* — BuhbleSy  p.  90. 

tJrider  the  influence  df  this  cordial,  which  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  him  like  fueil  to  a  steam- coach,  our  author  and  his  friend 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  custom  of  forthwith  ascending  one  or 
other  of  the  zigzag  paths  which  are  cut  in  various  directions  through 
the  woods  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  brunnens,  but  which  are 
so  steep  that  they  seldom  find  favour  with  the  German  water- 
bibbers.  After  breatbidg  the  mountain  air  for  an  hour,  it  was 
time  to  diesceiid  for  glass  the  second— and  another  hour's  walk 
prepared  them,  in  like  fashion,  for  beaker  the  third.  By  this  time 
tfll  ranks  of  people  had  ariseh  from  their  beds^  and  the  sun  being 
now  warm,  the  beau  monde  of  Langenschwalbach  were,  from  a 
gazebd  hut  high  abov^  them>  seen  slowly  loitering  up  and  down 
the  promenade. 

'  At  the  rate  of  .about;  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  I  observed  several 
.hundred  quiet  people,  crawling  through,  and  frittering  away  that  por- 
tion of  their  existence,  which  lay  between  one  glass  of  cold  iron  water 
and  another.     If  any  individual  were  to  be  sentenced  to  such  a  life, 
which  in  fact  has  all  the  fatigue,  without  the  pleasing  sociability  of  the 
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;read-tnill,  he  would  call  it  raetanclioly  beyond  endurance  ;  yeti  there 
la  no  pill  which  fashion  cannot  gild,  or  habit  sweeten.  I  remarked 
that  the  men  wtre  dressed,  generally,  in  loose,  ill-made,  snuiF- 
cotoured  great  coats,  witJk  awkward  travelling  caps  of  various  shapes, 
instead  of  hats.  The  picture,  therefore,  taking  it  altogether,  was 
a  homely  one ;  but  although  there  were  no  particularly  elegant,  or 
fashionable-looking  people  ;  although  their  gait  was  by  no  means  at- 
tractive—yet even  from  the  lofty  distant  hut  1  felt  it  was  impossible  to 
help  admiring  the  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  with  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  this  German  community  appeared  to  harmonize  one  with  the 
otlier.  There  was  no  jostling  or  crowding,  no  apparent  competition,  no 
turning  round  to  stare  at  strangers:  there  was  "  no  martial  look,  nor 
lordly  stride,"  but  real,  genuine  good-breeding  seemed  natural  to  all, 
is  true,  there  was  nothing  which  bore  a  very  high  polish,  yet  it 
:qually  evident,  that  the  substance  of  their  society  was  intrinsically 
good  enough  not  to  require  it.  The  behaviour  of  such  a  motley  assem- 
blage of  people,  who  belonged  of  course  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
'":,  in  my  humble  opinion  did  tliem  and  their  country  very  greiit 
credit.  It  was  quite  evident,  that  every  man  on  the  promenade,  what- 
may  have  been  his  birth,  was  desirous  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  there  was  no  one,  however  exalted  might  be  his  station, 
who  wished  to  do  any  more.' — Bubbles,  p.  103, 

That  young  lady,  rather  more  quietly  dressed  than  the  rest  of  her 
ses,  is  the  Princess  Levenstein — her  countenance  (could  it  but  be 
iSeen  from  the  hut)  is  as  unassuming  as  her  dress,  and  her  manners  as 
i.^quiet  as  her  bonnet ;  her  husband,  who  is  one  of  that  group  of  gen- 
tlemen behind  her,  is  mild,  simple,  and  (if  in  these  days,  such  a  title 
ly  without  offence  be  given  to  a  young  man)  I  would  add,  he  is 
modest.  There  are  one  or  two  other  princes  on  the  promenade,  with 
a  very  fair  sprinkhng  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  &e. 

"  There  they  go,  all  together  in  a  row !  " 
it  though  they  congregate— though,  like  birds  of  a  feather,  they  flocfe 
'Sbgether,  is  there,  let  any  haunter  of  Chehenham  say,  anything  arro- 
gant in  their  behaviour — and  the  respect  which  they  meet  with  from 
every  one,  does  it  not  seem  to  be  honestly  their  due  '! 

'  That  uncommon  awkward,  short  little  couple,  who  walk  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  who,  u  propo*  to  nothing,  occasionally  break 
playfully  into  a  trot,  are  a  Jew  and  Jewess,  lately  married ;  and 
«  it  is  whispered  that  they  have  some  mysterious  reason  for 
Irinking  the  waters,  the  uxorious  anxiety  with  which  the  liltle  man 
iresents  the  glass  of  cold  comfort  to  his  herring-made  partner  does 
It  pass  completely  unobserved. 

That  slow  gentleman  with  such  an  immense  body,  who  seems  to  be 
:quainted  with  the  most  select  people  on  the  walk,  is  an  ambassador 
ho  goes  no  where — no,  not  even  to  mineral  waters — without  his 
'renrh  cook,  which  is  quite  enough  to  make  everybody  speak  well  of 
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him,-— a  very  honest,  good-natured  man  his  excellency  seems  to  be ; 
but  as  he  walks,  can  any  thing  be  more  evident,  than  that  his  own  cook  is 
killing  him  ?  and  what  possible  benefit  can  a  few  glasses  of  cold  water 
do  to  a  corporation  which  FalstaflTs  belt  would  be  too  short  to  encircle  ? 
— Often  and  often  have  I  pitied  Diogenes  for  living  in  a  tub,  but 
this  poor  ambassador  is  infinitely  worse  off,  for  the  tub,  it  is  top 
evident,  lives  in  him.* 

Our  author  says  he  fancied  at  first  three  huge  bumpers  of  the 
Pauline  would  '  leave  little  room  for  tea  and  coffee  ;'  but  that  he 
found,  on  trial^  '  the  stowage  of  the  vessel  to  be  quite  what  it  had 
been  at  starting/  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  this  custom  of  eating  an 
English  breakfast  at  nine  o^clock,  that  he  found  himself  so  totally 
unqualified  to  do  justice  to  a  German  dinner  at  one,  p.  m*  As 
soon  as  his  breakfast  was  over,  he  generally  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
idling  about  the  town  ;  and  in  passing  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith, 
who  lived  opposite  to  the  sign  of  the  Goldene  Kette,  the  manner 
in  which  the  man  tackled  and  shod  a  vicious  horse  always  amused 
him.  On  the  outside  wall  of  the  house,  two  rings  were  firmly  fixed, 
one  close  to  the  ground,  to  which  the  head  of  the  patient  was 
lashed  ;  the  other  about  five  feet  high,  to  which  the  hind  foot,  to 
be  shod,  stretched  out  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  leg,  was  se- 
cured by  a  cord  which  passed  through  a  cloven  hitch  fixed  to  the 
root  of  the  poor  creature^s  tail.  The  hind  foot  was  consequently 
very  much  higher  than  the  head ;  indeed,  it  was  so  exalted,  and 
pulled  so  heavily  at  the  tail,  that  the  animal  seemed  to  be  quite 
anxious  to  keep  all  bis  other  hoofs  on  terra  firma, 

*  With  one  hoof,'  says  our  author,  *  in  the  heavens,  it  did  not  suit 
him  to  kick — with  his  nose  pointing  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  could 
not  conveniently  rear ;  and  as  the  devil  himself  was  apparently  pulling 
at  his  tail,  the  horse  at  last  gave  up  the  point,  and  quietly  submitted 
to  be  shod/ — ^p.  130. 

Ever  and  anon  the  tranquillity  of  the  place  would  be  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  some  German  grandee  in  his  huge  carriage  : — 

•  For  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes  before  the  thing  appeared,  the 
postilion,  as  he  descended  the  mountain,  was  heard  attempting  to 
notify  to  the  town  the  vast  importance  of  his  cargo,  by  playing  on 
his  trumpet  a  tune  which  in  tone  and  flourish  exactly  resembled 
that  which  in  London  announces  the  approach  of  Punch.  There  is 
always  something  particularly  harsh  and  discordant  in  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet  badly  blown ;  but  when  placed  to  the  lips  of  a  great,  lum- 
bering German  postilion,  who,  half- smothered  in  his  big  boots  and 
tawdry  finery,  has,  besides  this  crooked  instrument,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  two  wheel  horses,  as  well  as  of  two  leaders,  his  attempt,  in  such 
deep  affliction,  to  be  musical  is  comic  in  the  extreme  ;  and  when  the 
fellow  at  last  arrived  at  the  Goldene  Kette,  playing  a  tune  which  one 
expected  every  moment  would  make  the  head  of  Judy  pop  out  of  the 
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Lrttriage,  I  could  rot  help  feeling  that,  if  the  money  which  that  t 

been  spent  on  a.  pair  of  better  spurs,  it  would  have  been  ot 
f  jimcb  more  aiivaDtage  and  comfort  to  the  traveller;  but  German 
Ifposting  always  reminds  me  of  the  remarlt  which  the  Black  Prince 
^ifas  one  day  heard  to  utter,  as  he  was  atrug;gling  with  all  his  might 
have  a  pig.' — Bubbles,  p.  145. 

rVe  must  here  pause  for  a  mometit.  Manv  of  our  couiitr}- 
II  have,  We  make  no  doubt,  often  joined  in  thus  ridiculing  the 
I  iliwdry,  heavy  ei|ui)>meiil  of  the  continental  poslilton,  especially  his 
Lg^flt,  unmeaning,  yellow  worsted  tassela,  and  certain  other  broad 
fc  Ittnametits  which  seem  better  adapted  lo  a  four-post  bedstead  than 
b  a  horseman.  Our  traveller,  however,  who  is  no  mean  authority 
Ljrti  such  a  subject,  very  shrewdly  gives  us  the  other  side  of  the  ease  : 
T>-^'  Many  years  have  elapsed,'  he  says,  '  since  1  first  observed  that, 

■  sfltnehow  or  other,  the  horses  on  the  Continent  manage  to  pull  a 
I  fieavy  carriage  up  a  steep  hill,  or  even  along  a  dead  level,  with 
I  greater  ease  to  themselves  thart  ojir  English  horses.  If  any  un- 
I  prejudiced  person  would  only  attentively  remark  with  what  little 
L  l^parent  fatigue  three  small,  ill-conditioned  horses  will  draw, 
L  itot  only  his  own  carriage,  "but  very  often  that  huge,  overgrown 
L  vehicle  the  French  Diligence,  or  the  German  Eil-wagen,  I  think 

luld  agree  with  me;  but  the  whole  equipment  is  so  un- 
Sghily — the  rope  harness  is  so  rude — the  horses  without  blinkers 
'[  so  wild — there  is  so,  much  bluster  and  noise  in  tlie  pos- 
m — that,  far  from  paying  any  compliment  to  the  turn-out, 
one  is  very  much  disposed  at  once  lo  condemn  the  whole  thing, 
and,  not  caring  a  straw  whether  such  horses  be  fatigued  or  not, 
to  make  no  other  remark  than  that,  in  England,  one  should 
have  travelled  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  with  one-tenth  of  the 
noise.  But  neither  the  rate  nor  the  noise  is  the  point — our  supe- 
riority in  the  former  and  our  inferiority  in  the  latter  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  thing  to  account  for,  is,  how  such  small,  weak 
horses  do  actually  manage  to  draw  a  heavy  carriage  up-hill  with  so 
much  ease  to  them^ves.  Now,  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man harness,  there  exists  as  it  were,  three  degrees  of  comparisoa 

■  IH  to  the  manner  in  which  the  he^d  of  the  horse  is  treated  ;  for,  in 

aigland,  it  is  elevated,  or  bonie  up,  by  what  we  call  the  bearing- 
"  I — in  France,  it  is  left  as  nature  placed  it  (there  being  to  coni- 
1  French  harness  no  bearing-rein) — and,  in  Germany,  the  head 
|>  tied  down  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  collar,  or  else  the  collar  is 
1  made  that  the  animal  is  by  it  deprived  of  the  power  of  raising 
Bs  head.  Now,  passing  over,  for  a  moment,  the  French  method, 
yrhich  is,  in  fact,  the  state  of  nature,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
ifvlitch  is  better — to  bear  a  horse's  head  up,  as  in  England,  or  to 
I- pull  it  downu>aTds,  as  iu  Germany.' 
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Evidently  fired  with  a  favourite  theme  he  thus  proceeds  : — '  In 
a  state  of  nature,  the  wild  horse,  as  everybody  knows  (l)y  has  two 
distinct  gaits  or  attitudes.  If  man,  or  any  still  wilder  beast,  come 
suddenly  upon  him,  up  goes  his  head ;  and  as  he  first  stalks  and 
then  trots  gently  away — with  ears  erect,  snorting  with  his  nose, 
and  proudly  snuffing  up  the  air,  as  if  exulting  in  his  freedom — as 
one  foreleg  darts  before  the  other,  we  have  before  us  a  picture  of 
doubt,  astonishment,  and  hesitation,  all  of  which  feelings  seem  to 
rein  him,  like  a  troop-horse,  on  his  haunches  ;  but  attempt  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  the  moment  he  defies  you — the  moment,  determining 
to  escape,  be  shakes  his  head,  and  lays  himself  to  his  work — how 
completely  does  he  alter  his  attitude  ! — That  instant  down  goes  his 
'  head,  and  from  his  ears  to  the  tip  of  his  tail  there  is  in  his  ver- 
tiebrse  an  undulating  action  which  seems  to  propel  him,  which 
works  him  along,  and  which,  it  is  evident,  you  could  not  de- 
prive him  of  without  materially  .diminishing  his  speed.  Now, 
m  harness,  the  horse  has  naturally  the  same  two  gaits  or  atti- 
tudes, and  it  is  quite  true  that  he  can  start  away  with  a  car- 
riage either  in  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  means  by  which 
he  succeeds  in  this  eflbrt — the  physical  powers  which  he  calls 
into  action,  are  essentially  different : — in  the  one  case  he  works 
by  his  muscles,  and  in  the  other  by  his  own  dead,  or  rather 
living,  weight.  In  order  to  grind  corn,  if  any  man  were  to 
erect  a  steam-engine  over  a  fine,  strong,  running  stream,  we 
should  all  say  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  not  allow  your  wheel  to  be 
turned  by  cold  water  instead  of  hot?  Why  do  you  not  avail 
yourself  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  instead  of  expending  your 
capital  in  converting  it  into  the  power  of  steam  ?  In  short,  why 
do  you  not  use  the  simple  resource  which  nature  has  presented 
ready-made  to  your  hand  V  In  the  same  way,  the  German 
tnight  say  to  us,  *^  We  acknowledge  a  horse  can  drag  a  carriage 
by  the  power  of  his  muscles,  but  why  do  you  not  allow  him  to 
drag  it  by  his  weight  ?" 

*  Let  any  one  observe  a  pair  of  English  pOst-horses  dragging  a 
heavy  weight  up  a  hill,  and  he  will  at  once  see  that  the  poor  crea- 
tures are  working  by  their  muscles,  and  that  it  is  by  sheer  strength 
that  the  resistance  is  overcome ;  but  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?— 
their  heads  are  higher  than  nature  intended  them  to  be  even  in 
walking  in  a  state  of  liberty,  carrying  no  weight  but  themselves ; 
the  balance  of  their  bodies  is,  therefore,  absolutely  turned  against, 
instead  of  leaning  in  favour  of,  their  draught;  and  if  my  reader 
will  but  pass  his  hands  down  the  back  sinews  of  our  stage-coach  or 
post-chaise  horses,  he  will  soon  feel  (though  not  so  keenly  as  they 
do)  what  is  the  cruel  and  fatal  consequence.  It  is  true,  that,  in 
ascending  a  very  steep  hill,  an  English  postilion  will  occasionally 
.unhook  his  bearing-reins  ;  but  the  jaded  creatures,  trained  Jot  years 
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to  work  in  a  false  attitaile,  cannot  in  one  moment  get  tiiemselvea  tnf 
the  sdentilic  position  which  the  German  horses  are  habitually  encou- 
raged to  adopt,  Besides  this,  we  are  so  sharp  with  our  horses — we 
keep  them  so  constantly  on  the  <]ui  vii-e,  or,  as  we  term  it,  in  hand, 
that  we  are  always  driving  them  from  the  use  of  their  weight  to  the 
application  of  their  sinews.  That  the  figure  and  attitude  of  a  horse 
working  by  his  sinews  are  infinitely  prouder  than  when  he  is  working 
by  his  weight — (there  may  exist,  however,  false  pride  among  horses 
as  well  as  men) — i  most  readily  admit ;  and,  therefore,  for  carriages 
of  luxury,  where  the  weight  bears  little  proportion  to  the  powers  of 
the  noble  animals  employed,  I  acknowledge  that  the  sinews  are 
more  than  sufficient ;  but  to  bear  np  the  head  of  a  poor  horse  at  plough, 
or  at  any  slow  heavy  work,  is,  I  conceive,  a  barbarous  error,  which 
ought  not  to  be  persisted  in. 

'  Whether  there  is  most  of  the  horse  in  a  German,  or  of  the  Ger- 
man in  a  horse,  is  a  nice  point,  on  which  people  might  argue  a  great 
deal ;  but  the  broad  fact  really  is,  that  Germans  live  on  more  amicable 
terms  with  their  horses,  and  understand  their  dispositions  infinitely 
better,  than  the  English  :  in  short,  they  treat  them  as  horses,  while 
we  act  towards  them,  and  drill  them,  as  if  they  were  men  ;  and  in  case 
any  reader  should  doubt  that  Germans  are  better  horsemasters  than 
we  are,  I  beg  to  remind  him  of  what  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
British  army,  namely,  that  in  the  Peninsular  war  the  cavalry  horses 
iof  the  German  Legion  were  absolutely  fat,  while  those  of  our  regi- 
■/fcents  were  skinand  bone.'— p.  158, 

"  ''  With  regard  to  the  management  of  horses  in  harness,  per- 
liaps  the  most  striking  feature  to  English  eyes  is,  that  the  Ger- 
mans entrust  these  sensible  animals  with  the  free  use  of  their 
eyes. 

'  As  soon  as,  getting  tired,  or,  as  we  are  often  apt  to  term  it 
—  ■"lazy,"  they  see  the  postilion  threaten  them  witii  his  whip,   they 
^,]Enow  perfectly  well  the  limits  of  his  patience,  and  that  after  eigjit, 
*ten,  or  twelve  threats,  there    will  come   a  blow.      As  they  travel 
along,  one  eye  is  always  shrewdly  watching  the  driver :  the  moment 
he    begins   his  slow    operation   of   lighting    his  pipe,    they  imme- 
diately slacken  their  pace,  knowing  as    well  as    Archimedes  could 
have  proved,  that  he  cannot  strike  fire  and  them  at  the  same  time  ; 
every  movement  in  the  c arrive  they  remark  ;  and,  to  any  accurate 
observer,  who  meets  a  German  vehicle,  it  must  often  be  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  poor  horses  know  and  feel,  even  better  than  himself,  that 
jhey  are  drawing  a  coachman,  three  bulky  baronesses,  their  man  and 
.  iheir  maid,  and  that  to  do  this  on  a  hot  summer's  day  is  no  joke.' 
Now,  what  is  our  method  ? 

'  In  order  to  break  in  the  animal  to  draught,  we  put  a  collar  round 
Lliis  neck,  a  crupper  under  his  tail,  a  pad  on  his  back,  a  strap  round  his 
f  ilelly,  with  traces  at  his  sides ;  and,  lest  he  should  see  that,  though 
['these  things  tickle  and  pinch,  they  have  not  power  to  do  more,  the 
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poor  intelligent  creature  is  blinded  with  "blinkers,  and  in  this  fearful 
state  of  ignorance,  with  a  groom  or  two  at  his  head,  and  another 
at   his  side,  he   is,  without  his  knowledge,   fixed  to  the  pole   and 
splinter-bar  of  a  carriage.     If  he  kicks,  even  at  a  fly,  he  suddenly  re- 
ceives a  heavy  punishment  which  he  does  not  comprehend ;  something 
has  struck  him  and  has  hurt  him  severely  ;  but  as  fear  magnifies  all 
danger,  so,  for  aught  we  know  or  care,  he  may  fancy  that  the  splinter- 
bar  which  has  cut  him  is  some  hostile  animal,  and  expect,  when  the 
pole  bumps  against  his   legs,  to  be  again  assailed  in  that   direction. 
Admitting   that   in  time   he  gets  accustomed  to  these  phenomena — 
becoming,  what  we  term,  steady  in  harness — still,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  existence,  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  it  is  that  is  ham- 
pering him,  or  what  is  that  rattling  noise  which  is  always  at  his  heels  : 
— the  sudden  sting  of  the  whip  is  a  pain  with  which  he  gets  but  too 
well  acquainted,  yet  the  **  unde  derivatur*'  of  the  sensation  he  cannot 
explain — he  neither  knows  when  it  is  coming  nor  what  it  comes  from. 
If  any  trifling  accident  or  even  irregularity  occurs — if  any  little  harm- 
less strap  which  ought  to  rest  upon  his  back  happens  to  fall  to  his  side 
—the  unfortunate  animal,  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  the  natural  lan- 
terns of  the  mind,  is  instantly  alarmed ;  and  though   from  constant 
heavy  draught  he  may  literally,  without  metaphor,  be  on  his  last  legs, 
yet  if  his  blinkers  should  happen  to  fall  off,  the  sight  of  his  own  dozing 
master,  of  his  own  pretty  mistress,  and  of  his  own  fine  yellow  chariot 
in  motion,  would  scare  him  so  dreadfully,  that  off  he  would  probably 
start,  and  the  more  they  all  pursued  him  the  faster  would  he  fly  !  I  am 
aware  that  many  of  my  readers,  especially  those  of  the  fairer  sex,  will 
feel  disposed  to  exclaim.  Why  admire  German  horses  ?    Can  there  be 
any  in  creation  better  fed  or  warmer  clothed  than  our  own  ?    In  black 
and  silver  harness,  are  they  not  ornamented  nearly  as  highly  as  our- 
selves ?  Is  there  any  amusement  in  town  which  they  do  not  attend  ? 
Do  we  not  take  them  to  the  Italian  Opera,  to  balls,  plays,  to  hear 
Paganini,  &c.,  and  don't  they  often  go  to  two  or  three  routs  of  a  night  ? 
Are  our  horses  ever  seen  standing  before  vulgar  shops  ?  And  do  they 
not  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  as  regularly  as  ourselves  ?    Most 
humbly  do  I  admit  the  force  of  these  observations ;  all  I  persist  in 
asserting  is,  that  horses  are  foolishly  fond  of  their  eyesight ;  like  to 
wear  their  heads  as  nature  has  placed  them;    and  have  bad  taste 
enough  to  prefer  dull  German  grooms  and  coachmen,  to  our  sharp 
English  ones.' — pp.  160-163. 

But  our  author  and  his  horses  have  been  running  away  with 
us :  we  believe  we  had  promised  our  readers  never  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  '  the  road.'  The  chapter  entitled  *  The  Bath  '  is  one 
from  which  we  must  draw  a  considerable  extract — it  opens  quite  a 
new  sort  of  scene,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  compare  it  with  a 
certain  sketch  of  the  English  Bath  in  •  Humphry  Clinker:'— 

*  The  eager  step  with  which  I  always  walked  towards  the  strong 
steel  bath  (about  25°  of  Reaumur)  is  almost  indescribable.  Health  is 
Buch  an  inestimable  blessing — it  colours  so  highly  the  picture  of  life 
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e  sunshine,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  ^vorld,  with  all  its  beauties, 
would  be,  as  it  once  was,  without  form  and  void — that  one  can  conceive 
of  nothing  which  a  man  ought  more  eag'erly  to  do,  than  get  between  the 
stones  of  that  mill  which  is  to  grind  him  young  again- — particularly 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  operation  ia  to  be  attended  with  no  pain. 

'  As  soon  as  I  was  ready  to  enter  the  bath,  the  firat  feeling  which 
crosaed  my  mind,  as  I  stood  shivering  on  the  brink,  was  a  disin- 
clination to  dip  even  the  foot  into  a  mixture  which  looked  about 
as  thick  as  a  horse-pond,  and  about  the  colour  of  mullagitaivny  soup : 
however,  having  come  to  Langenschwalba<^h,  there  was  nothing  to 
say  but  "  en  avant,"  and  so,  descending  the  steps,  I  got  into  stuff  ao 
deeply  coloured  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  that  the  body,  when  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  surface,  was  invisible.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  felt  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  I  was  no  aooner  Immersed 
in  it,  than  I  felt  it  was  evidently  of  a  strengthening,  bracing  nature, 
and  almoat. might  one  have  fancied  oneself  lying  with  a  set  of  hides 
in  a  tan-pit.  The  half  hour  which  every  day  I  was  sentenced  to 
spend  in  this  red  decoction  was  by  far  the  longest  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  was  alwaya  very  glad  when  the  chronometer,  which  I 
had  bung  on  a  nail  before  my  eyes,  pointed  permission  to  extricate 
myself  from  the  meas.  While  the  body  was  floating,  hardly  kno^viiig 
whether  to  sink  or  swim,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  mind  to  eujuy 
any  sort  of  recreation,  or  to  reflect  for  two  minutes  on  any  one 
ject ;  and,  as  half  shivering  I  lay  watching  the  minute-band  of  iht 
it  appeared  the  slowest  traveller  in  existence.' — Bulibki,  pp,  172, 

The  Journalist  goea  on,  truly  enough,  to  state  that  these  bati 
are  very  apt  to  produce  head-ache,  sleepiness,  and  other  slight 
apoplectic  symptoms  ;  but  that  such  effects  entirely  proceed 
from  llie  silly  habit  of  not  immersing  the  head.  The  frame 
of  man  has  beneficently  been  made  capable  of  e.xisting  under  the 
line,  or  near  either  of  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  we  know  it  can 
even  exist  in  an  oven  in  which  meat  is  baking;  but  surely  if  it 
were  possible  to  send  one  half  of  the  body  to  Iceland,  while  the 
other  was  sitting  on  the  banks  of  Fernando  Po,  the  trial  would 
be  exceedingly  severe,  inasmuch  as  nature,  never  having  con- 
templated such  a  vagary,  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide against  it.  Even  the  common  pressure  of  water  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  body  which  is  immersed  in  it  tends  to  push  ihe 
blood  towards  that  part  {the  head)  which  happens  to  be  enjoying 
a  rarer  medium:  but  when  it  is  taken  into  calculation  that  the 
mineral  mixture  of  Schwalbach  acts  on  t)ie  body,  not  only  me- 
chanically, by  pressure,  but  medicinally,  being  a  very  strong 
astringent — there  needs  no  wizard  to  account  for  the  unpleasant 
msations  so  often  complained  of.  '  For  myself,'  says  our  tra- 
Bller,  '  I  resolved  that  my  head  should  fare  alike  with  tlie  rest  of 
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,my  system  ;  in  short,  that  it  deserved  to  be  strengthened  as  much 
as  my  limbs.  It  was  equally  old^  had  accompanied  them  in  g^ 
their  little  troubles,  and,  moreover,  often  and  often,  when  they  had 
sunk  down  to  rest,  had  it  been  forced  to  contemplate  and  pro- 
vide for  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  the  next  day.  I  therefore 
applied  no  half  remedy,  submitted  to  no  partial  operation,  but 
resolved  that  if  the  waters  of  Langenschwalbach  were  to  make 
me  invulnerable,  the  box  which  held  my  brains  should  humbly, 
but  equally,  partake  of  the  blessing.'  When  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  our  author  thus  to  immerse  not  only  his  trunk 
but  his  box  were  mentioned  to  the  doctor  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted, he  made  no  objection,  but  in  silence  shrugged  up  bis 
shoulders.  The  fact  is,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  the  -  most  skilful  physician  is  obliged  to  prescribe  no 
more  than  human  nature  is  willing  to  comply  with.  German 
gentlemen  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  washing  their  heads^ 
and  even  if  they  were,  they  would  certainly  refuse  to  dip  their 
curls  into  a  mixture  which  stains  them  a  deep  red  colour, 
upon  which  common  soap  has  not  the  slightest  detergent  eflfect. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  flannel  dresses  which  hang  in  the 
yard  to  dry,  to  understand  the  whole  case  as  to  the  fair  sex. 
These  garments  having  been  several  times  immersed  in  the  bath, 
are  stained  as  deep  a  red  as  if  they  had  been  rubbed  with  ochre  or 
brick-dust,  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  flannel  is  quite  as  white  as 
ever — indeed,  by  comparison,  appears  infinitely  whiter ;  in  short, 
without  asking  to  see  the  owners,  it  must  be  quite  evident  that  at 
Schwalbach  young  ladies,  or  even  old  ones,  could  never  make  up 
their  minds  to  stain  any  part  of  their  fabric  which  towers  above 
the  evening  gown, — and  that  it  would  be  useless  for  any  poor 
doctor  to  prescribe  to  them  more  than  a  pie-bald  application  of 
his  remedy.  Although,  of  course,  in  coming  out  of  the  bath  the 
patient  rubs  himself  dry  and,  apparently,  perfectly  clean,  yet  the 
rust,  by  exercise,  comes  out  again  profusely — nay,  the  very  bed- 
linen  is  discoloured;  and  if  the  head  has  been  immersed,  the  pillow 
in  the  morning  looks  as  if  a  rusty  thirteen-inch  shell  had  been 
reposing  on  it.  > 

'  To  the  servant  who  has  cleaned  the  bath,  filled  it,  and  supplied  it 
with  towels,  it  is  customary  to  give  each  day  six  kreutzers,  amounting 
to  two-pence  ;  and,  as  another  example  of  the  cheapness  of  German 
luxuries,  I  may  observe,  that  if  a  person  chooses,  instead  of  walking, 
to  be  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  brought  back  to  his  hofy  the  price 
£xed  for  the  two  journeys  is — three -pence ! 

'  Having  now  taken  the  bath,  the  next  part  of  the  daily  sentence 
was  "  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came,'*  and  there  ta  drink 
two  more  glasses  of  water  from  the  Pauline.    The  weather  having 
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been  unusually  hot,  in  walking  to  the  bath  I  was  generally 
much  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  on  leaving  the  bath 
to  walk  to  the  well  1  always  felt  as  if  his  raya  were  not  as  strong 
as  myself;  one  really  fancied  that  they  glanced  from  the  frame  as 
from  a  polished  cuirass.  The  glass  of  told  sparkling  water  which, 
under  the  mid-day  sun,  I  rtceived  after  quitting  the  balh  from  the 
healthy -looking  old  goddess  of  the  Pauline,  was  delicious  beyond  the 
jwwers  of  description.  It  was  infinitely  more  refreshing  than  iced 
soda  water ;  and  the  idea  that  it  was  doing  good  instead  of  harm — that 
it  was  medicine,  not  luxury — added  to  it  a  flavour  which  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  body,  seemed  to  enjoy.  What  with  the  iron  in  my  skin, 
and  the  warmth  which  this  strengthening  mixture  imparted  to  my 
waistcoat,  I  always  felt  an  unconquerable  indination  to  face  the  bill 
again.'— BuftWej,  p.  18S. 

We  now  touch  upon  what  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  pronounced  lo 
be  the  chief  business  of  every  Englishman's  day.      If  our  readt 
be  either  a  gourmand  or  a  gourmet,  we  advise  him  to  skip  a  pi 
or  two  of  w  hat  now  follows — to  the  rest  of  the  world  we  offer 
apology  for  an  extract  from  a  chapter  headed  '  Dinner: ' — 

'  During  the  fashionable  season  at  Laugenschwalbach,  the  dinner- 
hour  at  all  the  salles  is  one  o'clock.  From  about  noon  scarcely  a 
stranger  is  to  be  seen ;  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  bell  strikes  one, 
the  town  exhibits  a.  picture  curious  enough,  when  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  simple  costume  of  the  villagers,  and  the  wild-looking  country 
which  surrounds  them.  From  all  the  kofs  and  lodging-houses,  a  Bel 
of  demure,  quiet-looking,  well-dresaed  people  are  suddenly  disgorged, 
who,  at  a  sort  of  funeral  pace,slowly  advance  towards  the  AlieeSaal,  the 
Goidene  Kette,  the  Kaiser  Saal,  and  one  or  two  other  houses  "  od  on 
dJne."  The  ladies  are  not  dressed  in  bonnets,  but  in  caps,  most  of 
which  are  quiet,  the  rest  being  of  those  indescribable  shapes  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  London  or  Paris.  Whether  the  stiff  stand-up  frip- 
pery of  brifiht  red  ribands  was  meant  to  represent  a  house  on  fire,  or 
purgatory  itself— whether  those  immense  yellow  ornaments  were 
intended  for  reefs  of  coral,  or  not — it  is  out  of  an  old  man's  depart- 
ment even  to  guess  ;  ladies'  caps  being  riddles,  only  to  be  explained 
by  themselves. 

'Withnoone  to  affront  them— with  no  fine  powdered  footmen  to 
attend  them — with  nothing  but  their  own  quiet  conduct  to  protect 
them,  old  ladies,  young  ladies,  elderly  gentlemen  and  young  ones, 
were  seen  slowly  and  silently  picking  their  way  over  the  rough  pave- 
ment. They  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  anything  in  the  dictionary 
but  the  word  dinner; — and  when  one  contrasted  their  demeanour 
with  the  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  they  were  placidly  about 
to  consume,  one  could  not  help  admitting  that  these  Germans  had  cer- 
tainly more  self-possession,  and  could  better  muzzle  their  feehngs, 
than  the  best-behaved  people  in  the  universe. 

'  Seated  at  the  table  of  the  AUee  Saal,  I  counted  one  hundred  and 
eighty  people  at  dinner  in  one  room.    To  say  in  a  single  word  whe- 
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ther  the  fare  was  good  or  bad  would  be  quite  impossible,  it  being 
so  completely  different  from  any  thing  ever  met  with  in  England. 
To  my  simple  taste  the  cookery  is  most  horrid;  still  there  were 
now  and  then  some  dishes,  particularly  sweet  ones,  which  I  thought 
excellent.  With  respect  to  the  made-dishes,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  variety,  I  beg  to  record  a  formula  which  is  infallible :  the  simple 
rule  is  this — let  the  stranger  taste  the  dish,  and  if  it  be  not  sour,  he 
may  be  quite  certain  that  it  is  greasy ;  again,  if  it  be  not  greasy,  let 
him  not  eat  thereof,  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  sour.  With  regard  to 
the  order  of  the  dishes,  that  too  is  unlike  any  thing  which  Mrs. 
Glasse  ever  thought  of.  After  soup,  which  all  over  the  world  is 
the  alpha  of  the  gourmand's  alphabet,  the  barren  meat  from  which 
the  said  soup  has  been  extracted  is  produced ;  of  course  it  is  dry, 
tasteless,  withered-looking  stuff,  which  a  Grosvenor-square  cat  would 
not  touch  with  its  whiskers  ;  but  this  dish  is  always  attended  by  a 
couple  of  satellites — the  one,  a  quantity  of  cucumber  stewed  in 
vinegar ;  the  other,  a  black  greasy  sauce :  and  if  you  dare  to  accept  a 
piece  of  this  flaccid  beef,  you  are  instantly  thrown  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  for  so  sure  as  you  decline  the  indigestible  cucumber, 
souse  comes  into  your  plate  a  deluge  of  the  sickening  grease.  After  the 
company  have  eaten  heavily  of  messes  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe,  in  comes  some  nice  salmon — then  fowls — then  puddings 
— then  meat  again — then  stewed  fruit — and,  after  the  English  stran- 
ger has  fallen  back  in  his  chair,  quite  beaten,  a  leg  of  mutton 
majestically  makes  its  appearance !  The  pig  who  lives  in  his  sty  would 
liave  some  excuse,  but  it  is  really  quite  shocking  to  see  any  other 
animal  overpowering  himself  at  mid-day  with  such  a  mixture  and 
superabundance  of  food.  Yet  only  think  what  a  compliment  all  this 
is  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Langenschwalbach !  If  the  Naiads  of  the 
Pauline  can  be  of  real  service  to  a  stomach  full  of  vinegar  and  grease, 
how  much  more  effectually  ought  they  to  tinker  up  the  inside  of  him 
who  has  sense  enough  to  sue  them  in  forma  pauperis  /' — pp.  198- 201. 

Our  traveller's  physician  was  told  that  he  had  given  up  dining 
in  public,  as  he  preferred  a  single  dish  at  home  ;  and  he  was  asked 
whether  eating  so  much  was  not  very  bad  for  those  who  were 
drinking  the  waters?  The  poor  doctor  again  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders — and  what  else  could  he  have  done  ?  Of  course  he  was 
obliged  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  own  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  that 
of  the  stranger ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  gone  into  the  fields 
to  burn  the  crops,  as  wickedly  blight  the  golden  harvest  which 
Langenschwalbach  had  calculated  on  reaping  from  the  intemper- 
ance of  its  consumptive  guests. 

*  Our  dinner,'  says  our  author,  *  is  now  over.  The  company  which 
comes  to  the  brunnens  for  health,  and  which  daily  assembles  at  din- 
ner, is  of  a  most  heterogeneous  description,  being  composed  of  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  &c.  down  to  the  petty  shopkeeper,  and  even 
the  Jew  of  Frankfort,  Maynz,  and  other  neighbouring  towns;  in 
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gbort,  all  the  most  jarring  elements  of  society  at  tlie  same  Mom 
enter  the  same  room,  to  partake  together  of  the  same  one  shilUng  & 
eight-penny  dinner.  Still,  all  those  invaluable  forms  of  soriety  which 
connect  the  guests  of  any  private  individual  were  most  strictly  ob- 
served ;  and  this  liappy  eomliination  was  apjiarently  effected  without 
any  effort.  No  one  seemed  to  be  under  any  restiaint,  yet  there  was  no 
freezing  formality  at  one  end  of  tlie  table,  nor  rude  boisterous  mirth 
at  the  other.  With  as  honest  good  appetites  as  could  belong  to  any 
set  of  people  under  the  sun,  we  particularly  remarked  that  there  was 
no  scrambling — to  be  sure,  here  and  there  an  eye  was  seen  twinkling 
a  little  brighter  than  usual,  as  it  watched  the  proyfress  of  any  dish 
which  appeared  to  be  unusually  sour  or  greasy;  but  there  tvas  no  im- 
patience, nothing  to  interrupt  for  a  single  moment  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  scene :  and  although  every  moment  I  felt  less  and  less 
disposed  to  attempt  to  eat  what  for  some  time  had  been  gradually 
coagulating  in  my  plate,  yet,  leaning  back  In  my  chair,  1  certainly  did 
derive  very  great,  and,  I  hope,  very  rational  enjoyment,  from  looking 
upon  so  pleasing  a  picture  of  civilized  life.' — Bubbles,  pp.  804-5. 

The  remarks  which  follow  are  cleverly  expressed,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  them  i  but  we  think  the  truth  is  only  one- 
sided.    Let  our  readers  judge  : — 

'  In  England  we  are  too  apt  to  designate  by  the  general  term 
"  society  "  the  particular  class,  clan,  or  clique  in  which  we  ourselves 
may  happen  to  move  ;  and  if  that  little  speck  be  suflieiently  polished, 
people  are  generally  quite  satisfied  with  what  they  term  "the  pre- 
sent state  of  society."  Yet  there  exists  a  very  important  difference 
between  this  ideal  civilization  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  community,  and 
the  actual  civilization  of  the  community  as  a  whole  ;  and  surely  no 
country  can  justly  claim  for  itself  that  title,  until  not  only  can  its 
various  members  move  separately  among  each  other,  but  all  of  them 
meet  and  act,  if  necessary,  together. 

'  in  England,  each  class  of  society,  like  our  different  bands  of 
trades,  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  rules.  There  is  a  class  of 
society  which  has  very  gravely,  and,  for  aught  I  care,  very  properly, 
settled  that  certain  kinds  of  food  are  to  be  eaten  with  a  fork — that 
others  are  to  be  launched  into  the  mouth  with  a  spoon — and  that  to 
act  against  these  rules  (or  whims)  shows  "  that  the  man  has  not 
lived  in  the  vwrld,"  At  the  other  end  of  society,  there  are,  one  has 
_  }uard,  also  rules  of  honour,  prescribing  the  sum  to  be  put  into  a  tin 
I  8aoney-hox,  so  often  as  the  pipe  shall  be  filled  with  tobacco ;  with 
*  various  other  laws  of  the  same  dark  caste  or  complexion.  Tliese 
tonvenlions,  however,  having  been  firmly  established  among  each 
of  the  many  classes  into  which  our  country- people  are  subdivided, 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  order  is  everywhere  maintained ;  and 
therefore,  let  a  foreigner  go  into  any  sort  of  society  in  England,  he 
will  find  it  is  apparently  living  in  happy  obedience  to  its  own  laws ; 
but  if  any  chance  or  convulsion  brings  these  various  classes  of  society. 
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each  laden  with  its  own  laws,  into  general  contact,  a  sort  of  BabeJ 
confusion  instantly  takes  place,  each  class  loudly  calling  its  neigh- 
bour to  order,  in  a  language  it  cannot  comprehend  ;  in  short,  they 
resemble  a  set  of  regiments,  each  of  which,  having  been  drilled 
according  to  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  its  colonel,  appears  in  very  high 
order  on  its  own  parade,  but  which,  when  all  are  brought  together, 
form  an  unorganized  and  undisciplined  army.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  is  it  not  undeniably  true,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
all  ranks  and  classes  to  associate  together  in  England,  with  the  same 
ease  and  inoffensive  freedom  which  characterize  similar  meetings  on 
the  Continent  ?  And  yet  a  German  duke,  or  magnate  of  any  order, 
is  as  proud  of  his  rank  as  an  English  one,  and  rank  is  as  much  re-* 
jjpected  in  his  country  as  it  is  in  our  country. 

'  In  England,  as  we  all  know,  we  have  all  sorts  of  manners,  and  a  man 
actually  scarcely  dares  to  say  which  is  the  true  idol  to  be  worshipped. 
We  have  very  noble  aristocratic  manners — we  have  the  short  stumpy 
manners  of  the  old-fashioned  English  country  gentleman — we  have 
superfine  dandified  manners — black  stock  military  manners — your  free 
and  easy  manners  (which  by  the  by,  on  the  Continent,  would  be  trans- 
lated •'  no  manners  at  all,**)  — we  have  the  ledger-manners  of  a  steady 
man  of  business — the  last-imported  monkey,  or  ultra-Parisian  man- 
ners— manners,  not  only  of  a  schoolboy,  but  of  the  particular  school 
to  which  he  belongs ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  parti-coloured  manners 
of  the  mobility,  who  very  falsely  flatter  themselves  that  on  the  throne 
they  would  find  the  **  ship  ahoy  !"  manners  of  a  true  British  sailor. 

*  Now,  with  respect  to  all  these  motley  manners,  these  *'  black  spirits 
and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,"  which  are  about  as  different  from 
each  other  as  the  manners  of  the  various  beasts  collected  by  Noah  in 
his  ark,  it  may  at  once  be  observed,  that  (however  we  ourselves  may 
admire  them)  there  are  very  few  of  them  indeed  which  are  suited 
to  the  Continent ;  and  consequently,  though  Russians,  t'russians, 
Austrians,  French,  and  Italians,  to  a  certain  degree,  can  any  where 
assimilate  together,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  our  manners  (never  mind 
whether  better  or  worse)  are  different.  Which  therefore,  I  am  seri- 
ously disposed  to  ask  of  myself,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  right — the 
manners  of  **  the  right  little,  tight  little  island,'*  or  those  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  vast  continent  of  Europe  ? ' — Bubbles,  pp.  207-10. 

We  are  surprised  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  this  writer, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  titled  distinctions  in 
England, — the  political  and  legal  equality  in  rank  of  the  country 
gentleman  of  long  descent,  refined  education,  and  vast  estates,  and 
the  merest  parvenu, — that  the  lines  and  demarcations  of  social  in- 
tercourse have  assumed  in  this  country  a  more  definite  character 
than  elsewhere.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  the  thing  may 
have  been  pushed  too  far ;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  inconsistent  with  human  nature  that  something  of  the 
kind  should  not  have  appeared.   Again ;  if  it  be,  as  we  admit  it  is, 

quite 
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WjUfiXe  true,  that  men  and  women  of  diflerent  classes  of  society 
B^UDgle  at  a  contiuental  table  d'hote  much  more  easily  and  plea- 
KBintlv  than  we  see  exemplilied  among  the  fortuitous  assemblages 
■plan  Englisli  steamboat,  does  our  author  need  lo  be  reminded 
^piat  our  after  all  superficial  inferiority-  ought  to  be  considered  along 
Kwith  certain  efi'ects  of  a  rather  difi'erent  description,  which  result 
Bj^m  the  same  cause — namely,  the  more  domestic  habits  which 
■lliive  for  ages  distinguished  us  above  the  continental  nations?  If 
nt  were  the  custom  of  Englishmen  of  twenty  classes  to  dine  daily 
mKt  a  iable  d'hote,  tliere  is  no  doubt  they  would  soon  learn  to 
Kinis  together  more  agreeably  than  they  do  at  preseut  when  some 
fti^ery  unusual  occurrence  congregates  them,  never  to  be  again  con- 

■  eregated,  around  the  same  board.     But  does  any  one  wish  seri- 

■  ously  that  we  should  give  np  the  old-fashioned  predilection  for 
Coining  each  man,  however  humbly,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family? 
■•We  confess  that  we  should  look  upon  such  a  change  in  the  man- 

■  iters  and  customs  of  our  countrymen  as  a  most  unhappy  one ;  am), 
■rindeed,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  recent  club-house 
V mania  here  in  London  is  much  to  be  regretted,  chiefly  for  its  len- 
I  dency  to  bring  about,  among  a  few  particular  classes  of  men, 
I  something  tike  the  eflect  we  have  alluded  lo. 

I  -■    'It  being  yet  only  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  as  people  did  not 
B  begin  to  drink  the  waters  again  until  about  six,  there  was  a  long', 
■Jieavy  interval,  which  was  spent  very  much  in  tlie   way  in  which 
English  cows  pass  their  time,  when,  quite  full  of  fine  red  clover,  bend- 
ing their  fore  knees,  they  lie  down  on  the  grass  to  ruminate. 

'  As  it  was  very  hot  at  this  hour,  the  ladies,  in  groups  of  iwo,  three, 
and  four,  with  coffee  before  them,  on  small  square  tables,  sat  out 
together  in  the  open  mr,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Most  of  them 
commented  knitting ;  but  at  this  plethoric  hour  one  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  they  made  several  hundred  times  as  many  stitches  as  re- 
marks.  A  few  of  the  young  men,  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  mean- 
dered in  dandified  silence  through  these  parties  of  ladies  ;  but  almost 
all  the  German  lords  of  the  creation  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  corners 
to  enjoy  smoking  their  pipes, — and  surely  nothing  can  be  more  filthy, 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  waste  of  time  and  intellect,  than  this  horrid 
habit.  If  tobacco  were  even  a  fragrant  perfume,  instead  of  stinking 
as  it  does,  still  the  habit  which  makes  it  necessary  to  a  human  being 
to  carry  a  large  bag  in  one  of  his  coat -pockets  and  an  unwieldy  crooked 
pipe  in  the  other,  would  be  unmanly :  besides  creating  an  artificial  want, 
it  encumbers  him  with  a  (eal  burden,  which,  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  impedes  his  activity  and  his  progress ;  but  when  it  turns  out 
that  this  said  artificial  want  isa  nasty,  vicious  one,— when  it  is  impos- 
Bible  lo  be  clean  if^'nu  indulge  in  the  habit, — when  it  makes  your  hair 
1  clothes  smell  most  loathsomely, — when  you  absolutely  pollute  the 
sh  air  as  you  p-iss  through  it, — when,  besidesallthis,  it  corrodes  the 
Ktb,  injures  the  stomach,  and  fills  with  red  infiammatory  particles  the 

naturally 
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naturally  cool,  clear,  white  brain  of  man,— it  is  quite  astonishing  that 
these  Germans,  who  can  act  so  sensibly  during  so  many  hours  of  the 
day,  should  not  have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  trample  their  tobacco 
bags  under  their  feet,  throw  their  reeking  sooty  pipes  behind  themi 
and  learn  (I  will  not  say  from  the  English,  but  from  every  bird  and  ani- 
mal in  a  state  of  nature)  to  be  clean ;  though  certainly,  whatever  faults 
there  may  be  in  our  manners,  our  cleanliness  is  a  virtue  which,  above 
every  nation  /  have  ever  visited,  preeminently  distinguishes  us  in 
the  world.  During  the  time  which  was  spent  in  this  stinking  vice, 
I  observed  that  people  neither  interrupted  each  other  nor  did  they 
very  much  like  to  be  interrupted, — in  short,  it  was  a  sort  of  siesta 
with  the  eyes  open,  and  with  smoke  coming  out  of  the  mouth.  Some- 
times, gazing  out  of  the  window  of  his  hof,  we  saw  a  German  baron 
in  a  tawdry  dressing-gown  and  scull-cap,  (with  an  immense  ring  on 
his  dirty  fore -finger,)  smoking,  and  pretending  to  be  thinking ;  some- 
times we  winded  a  creature^  who,  in  a  similar  attitude,  was  seated  on 
the  shady  benches  near  the  Stahl  brunnen  ;  but  these  were  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  for  most  of  the  males  had  vanished,  we  knew  not 
where,  to  convert  themselves  into  automatons  which  had  all  the 
smoky  nuisance  of  the  steam-engine  without  its  power.' — Bubbles^ 
pp.  216-219. 

Our  author  says  pretty  truly,  that  man  is  the  only  unclean  ani- 
mal— perhaps  no  unsubdued  living  creature  is  ever  happy  for  a 
moment  when  not  perfectly  clean*  He  is  also  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  carried  to  a  most  disgusting 
and  unhealthy  extent  in  Germany ;  but  no  such  counterblast  as 
the  above  *  bubble  '  will  produce  any  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 
The  universal  answer  will  be,  *  The  gentleman  does  not 
smoke — so  much  the  worse  for  him.  He  prefers  his  bottle  of 
port  and  his  snuff-box  to  Johannesberg  and  a  Meerschaum.  De 
guslibus  non  disputandum.'  As  regards  ourselves,  we  have  only 
one  remark  to  oner ;  and  that  is,  that  we  heartily  wish  the  regula- 
tion, which  almost  all  over  Germany  forbids  smoking  in  the  streets, 
were  introduced  in  England.  At  certain  times  of  every  day 
Regent  Street,  so  well  entitled  to  form  the  principal  promenade 
of  London,  is  rendered  intolerable  to  all  decent  persons  by  the 
eternal  whiffing  and  spitting  of  Spanish  Patriots  and  shopboys 
in  fine  waistcoats. 

*  About  half-past  hye  or  six  o'clock  "  the  world "  began  to  come 
to  life  again;  in  a  short  time  the  walks  to  the  three  brunnens 
in  general,  and  to  the  Pauline  in  particular,  wer,e  once  more 
thronged  with  people ;  and  as  slowly  and  very  slowly  they  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  we  again  saw  German  society  in  its  most 
amiable  and  delightful  point  of  view.  A  few  of  the  ladies,  particu- 
larly those  who  had  young  children,  were  occasionally  accompanied 
through  the  day  by  a  nice,  steady,  healthy-looking  young  woman^ 
whose  dress  (being  without  cap  or  bonnet,  with  a  plain  cloth  shawl 
thrown  over  a  dark  cotton  gown)  at  once  denoted  that  she  was  a  ser- 
vant 
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!    vant.     The  distinction  in  her  dresa  was  marked  in  tlie  extreme,  yet  If 
I  was  pleasing  to  see  that  there  was  uo  necessity  to  carry  it  farther, 
I  the  woman  appearing  to  be  bo  well  behaved  that  there  was  little  fear 
[  of  her  giving  offence.     Whenever  her  mistress  slopped  to  talk  to  any 
I  of  her  friends,  this  attendant  hecame  a  harmless  listener  to  the  con- 
I  rersation  ;   and  when  a  couple  of  families,  seated  on  a  bank,  were 
i  amusing  each  other  with  jokes  and  anecdotes,  one  saw  by  the  couiite- 
I  nances  of  these  quiet-looking  young  people,  who  were  also  permitted 
I  to  sit  down,  that  they  were  enjoying  the  story  quite  as  much  as  the 
k  nst.     In  England  iine  people  would  of  course  be  shocked  at  the  idea 
[  of  thus  associating  with,  or  rather  sitting  in  society  with  their  servants, 
and  on  account  of  the  manners  of  our  servants  it  certainly  would  nol 
I   be  agreeable,— however,  if  we  had  but  one  code,  instead  of  having 
r  fifty  thousand,  (for  I  quite  forgot  to  insert  in  my  long  list  the  man- 
I  Bers  of  a   fashionable   lady's  maid,)    this  would  not  be    the    case, 
[  for  then  English  servants,  like  German  servants,  H'oiild  learn  to  sit 
f  ia  the  presence  of  their  superiors  without  giving  any  offence  at  all. 
[  But  besides  observing  how  harmlessly  these  German  menials  con- 
ducted themselves,  I  must  own  i  could  not  help  reflecting  what  an 
advantage  it  was,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  humble  home   to 
which,  when  they  married,  they  would  probably  return, — in  short  to 
society, — that  they  should  thus  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  conduct  and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  quiet,  sensible, 
^fDaia.\  people,  who  had  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.     Of 
■  .course,    if    these  young  creatures  were  put   upon   high  wages, — 
I  "tricked  out,  moreover,  with  all  the  cast-off  finery  of  their  mistresses — 
7  9nd,  if  laden  with  these  elements  of  corruption,  and  hopelessly  banished 
r  Trom  the  presence  of  their  superiors,  tliey  were  ilay  after  day,  and 
1  .liJght  after  night,  to  be  stewed  up  together  with  stewards,  butlers, 
I  fcc.,  in  the  devil's  frying  pan — [  mean  that  den  of  iniquity  a  house- 
I  Tteeper's  room, — of  course  these  strong,  bony,  useful  servants  would 
I  >yery  soon  dress  as  iinely  as  heart  could  wish,  and  give  themselves  all 
I  "Aose  narrow-minded  airs  for  which  an  English  lady's-maid  is  so  cele- 
•brated  even  in  her  own  country ;  but  in  Germany,  good  sense  and 
'Jionesty  have  as  yet  firmly  and  rigidly  prescribed  not  only  the  dress 
L'lrbich  is  to  distinguish  servants  from  their  masters,  but  that,  with 
I^Very  rational  indulgence,  with  every  liberal  opportunity  of  raising 
themselves  in  their  own  estimation,  they  shall  he  fed  and  treated  in 
h'  manner  and  according  to  a  scale,  which  still  bear  a  due  relation  to 
nble  station  and  simple  habits  in  which  they  were  born  and 
Of  course,  servants  trained  in  this  manner  cost  very  little ; 
iut  I  suspect  they  lay  by  in  proportion  a  much  larger  share  of  their 
I  learnings  than  ours  do.    They  are  certainly  not,  like  them,  clothed  in 
Lniatin,  fine  linen,  and  superfine  cloth, — nor,  like  Dives  himself,  do  they 
I  ^e  sumptuously  every  day, — but  1  believe  (hey  are  all  the  huppieft 
I  Mod  more  at  their  ease,  for  being  kept  to  their  natural  station  in 
I  Tife,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  ape  an  appearance  for  which  their 
^ucation  has  not  fitted  them,  and  to  repeat  fine  seutimeuts  which 
Iwy  do  not  uaderstuid.' — Bubbles,  pp.  £28-6. 

We 
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We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have,  in  various  instances^  ob- 
served the  relation  between  master  and  man,  and  more  frequently 
between  mistress  and  maid^  in  England^  in  as  healthy  a  state  as 
any  admirer  of  the  Germans,  even  our  sarcastic  author  himself, 
could  wish  to  discover  it.  Nevertheless,  in  the  greater  and 
graver  part  of  the  above-quoted,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
observations,  we  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  concur.  *  But,'  says 
the  traveller,  *  our  servants  are  quite  right  to  receive  high  wages! 
— wear  veils,  kid-gloves,  and  superfine  cloth — give  themselves 
airs — mock  the  manners  of  their  lords  and  ladies — and  to  farcify 
below  stairs  the  comedy  of  errors  which  they  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  above;  in  short,  to  do  as  little,  consume  as  much, 
and  be  as  expensive  and  troublesome  as  possible.  No  liberal  per- 
son can  blame  ihem  ;  it  is,  I  fear,  upon  our  heads  that  all  their 
follies  must  rest ;  we  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame ;  and 
until  a  few  of  the  principal  families  in  England,  for  the  cha- 
racter and  welfare  of  the  country,  agree  together  to  lower  the 
style  and  habits  of  their  servants,  and,  by  '*  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong^ 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,"  to  break  the  horrid  system  which  at 
present  prevails,  the  distinction  between  the  honest  ploughman, 
who  whistles  along  the  fallow,  and  his  white-faced,  powder-headed, 
silver-laced,  scarlet-breeched,  golden-gartered  brother  in  London^, 
must  be  as  strikingly  ridiculous  as  ever.' 

*  If  once  the  system  were  to  be  blown  up,  thousands  of  honesty 
well-meaning  servants  would,  I  believe,  rejoice ;  and  while  the 
wealthiest  classes  would  in  fact  be  served  at  least  as  well  as  ever^ 
the  middle  ranks,  and  especially  all  people  of  small  incomes,  would  be 
relieved  beyond  description  by  the  removal  of  an  unnatural  and  unne- 
cessary burden,  which  but  too  often  embitters  all  their  little  domestic 
arrangements.  There  are  no  points  of  contrast  between  Germany  and 
England  more  remarkable  than  that,  in  the  one  country,  people  of  all 
incomes  are  supported  and  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
servants,  while,  in  the  other,  they  are  tormented  and  oppressed  ;  again,, 
that  in  the  one  country  servants  humbly  drest,  and  humbly  fed,  live  in 
a  sort  of  exalted  and  honourable  intercourse  with  their  masters,  while, 
in  the  other,  servants  highly  powdered,  and  grossly  fed,  are  treated 
de  haul  en  has  in  a  manner  which  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  continent. 

*  The  enormous  wealth  of  England  is  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
yet  every  man  who  looks  at  our  debt,  at  our  poor-rates,  at  the  immense 
fortunes  of  individuals,  and  at  the  levelling  unprincipled  radical  spirit  of 
the  age,  must  see  that  there  exist  among  us  elements  which  may  pos- 
sibly, some  day  or  other,  be  thrown  into  furious  collision.  The  great 
country  may  yet  live  to  see  distress ;  and,  in  the  storm,  our  commer- 
cial integrity,  like  an  overweighted  vessel,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
founder  and  go  down  stern  foremost.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  say, 
should  this  calamity  ever  befall  us,  let  not  foreigners  be  entitled,  in 

preaching 
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I  preaching  over  our  graves,  to  pronounce  that  we  were  a  people  'rmiB 

■  ,aid  not  know  how  to  enjoy  prosperity — that  our  money,  like  our  blood. 
K  Jew  to  our  heads — that  our  richea  corrupted  our  minds — and  that  it 
K  was  absolutely  our  enormous  wealth  which  sunk  us.' — p.  22S. 

■  Let  us  01IC0  more  retiini  to  the  promenade  of  simple  Langen- 

■  Bcliwalbacii : — 

I  '  In  constantly  passing;  the  people  on  the  promenade,  one  occasion- 
Really  heard  a  party  talking  French.  During-  the  military  dominion  of 
K|fapoleoii  that  language,  of  course,  flooded  the  high  duchy  of  Nassau 
Kbb  deeply  as  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  a  strong  ebb  or  reaction, 
B%o\Tever,  has  of  late  years  taken  place,  and  in  Prussia,  for  instance, 
Bilflie  common  people  do  not  like  even  to  hear  the  language  pronounced. 
W  On  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  Scott,  Byron,  Crabbe,  and  other  victims 
I   of  M.  Galignani,  not  yet,  like  them,  resting  in  their  graves,  our  lan- 

f;uage  is  beginning  to  make  an  honest  progress,  and  even  in  France 
t  is   becoming  fashionable  to  display,  in  literary  society,  a  flower 
\  91  two  from  the  jardin  Anglais. 
I       '  As  a  passing  stranger,  the  word  I    heard    pronounced  on  the 

■  promenade  the  oftenest  was  "  Ja,  ja!" — it  really  seemed  to  me  that 
I  German  women,  to  all  questions,  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  "  Ja, 
I  ja,"  was  repeated  by  them,  I  know,  from  morning  till  night,  and, 
I    for  aught  I  know,  from  night  till  morning. 

I  '  As  I  looked  at  the  various  figures  and  faces,  I  («uld  not  help  feel- 
I  iitg  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Goddess  Pauliqe  to  cure  them  all, 

■  There  is  a  tall,  gaunt,  brown,  hard-featured,  lantern-jawed  officer,  « 
I  demi  soldi — the  sort  of  fellow  that  the  French  call  "  v,n  gros  timign: '' 
I  —drinking  by  the  side  of  a  red-faced,  stuffy,  dumpy,  stunted  little 
m  nan,  who  seems  framed  on  purpose  to  demonstrate  that  the  human 
I  %ure,  like  the  telescope,  can  he  made  portable.  What  in  the  whole 
I  world  can  be  the  matter  with  that  very  nice,  fresh,  healthy-looking' 
W  vidow  ?  or  what  does  that  huge,  unwieldy  man,  in  a  broad-brimmed 
I  Itat,  require  from  the  Pauline  ?  (surely  he  is  already  about  as  full  as  he 
I  can  hold !)  That  poor,  sick  girl  has  just  borrowed  the  glass  from  her 
I  »iint.  Can  the  same  prescription  be  good  both  for  her  and  her  withered, 
I  -wrinkled,  skinny,  scraggy  duenna  ?  A  couple  of  nicely-dressed  ehil- 
r  dren  are  extending  their  little  glasses  to  drink  the  water  with  milk ; 
■aiid  see!  that  gang  of  countrymen,  who  have  stopped  their  carts  on 
Kthe  upper  road,  are  racing  and  chasing  each  other  down  the  bank  to 
Horo^vd  round  the  bninnen  !  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  such  a  state  of 
^Merspiration  they  can  drink  such  deadly  cold  water  with  impunity  ? 
HBut  this  really  is  the  case  ;  whether  it  be  burning  hot  or  raining  a 
fdeluge,  this  simple  medicine  is  always  agreeable,  and  no  sooner  is  it 
I  swallowed  than,  like  the  lire  in  the  grate,  it  begins  to  warm  its 
L  aew  rnansion. 

I  '  Such  was  the  scene  daily  witnessed,  All  the  drinkers  seemed  to 
Kl>e  satisfied  ivitU  the  water,  which  can  have  only  one  virtue — that  of 
I  'fltrengthening  the  stomach — yet  it  is  this  solitary  quality  which  haa 
Ljiude  it  a  remedy  for  almost  every  possible  disorder  of  body  and  mind ; 
K-  for 
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for  though  peo])le  with  an  ancle  resting  on  a  knee,  sometimes  myste- 
riously point  to  their  toes,  and  sometimes  very  solemnly  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  foreheads,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  almost  every 
malady  of  the  poor  human  frame  is,  either  by  highways  or  byways, 
connected  with  the  stomach: — 

*'  The  ivoes  of  every  other  member 
Are  founded  on  your  belly-timber  ;** 

and  I  must  own  1  never  see  a  fashionable  physician  mysteriously  con- 
sulting the  pulse  of  his  patient,  or,  with  a  silver  spoon  on  his  tongue, 
importantly  peering  down  his  throat,  but  I  feel  a  desire  to  exclaim 
— **  Why  not  tell  the  poor  gentleman  at  once.  Sir,  you've  eaten  too 
much,  you've  drunk  too  much,  and  you've  not  taken  exercise  enough  ?" 
That  these  are  the  real  causes  of  every  one's  illness,  there  can  be  no 
greater  proof  than  that  those  savage  nations  who  live  actively  and 
temperately  have  only  one  disorder----death !  The  human  frame  was 
not  created  imperfect — it  is  we  ourselves  who  have  made  it  so — there 
exists  no  donkey  in  creation  so  overladen  as  our  stomachs,  and  it  is 
because  they  groan  under  the  weight  so  cruelly  imposed  upon  them, 
that  we  are  seen  driving  them  before  us  in  such  herds  to  one  little 
brunnen.* 

The  above  reminds  us  of  Voltaire's  definition : — ^  A  physician 
is  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  is  every  day  requested  to  per- 
form a  miracle — namely,  to  reconcile  health  with  intemperance.' 

At  this  time  there  were  twelve  hundred  visiters  at  Schwalbach 
— an  inmiense  number  for  so  small  a  town.  Still  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  so  quiet,  that  it  did  not  at  all  bear  the  appearance  of 
an  English  watering-place ;  and  our  traveller  says,  *  he  never  be- 
fore existed  in  a  society  where  people  were  left  so  completely  to 
go  their  own  ways.  Whether  he  strolled  on  the  promenade  or 
about  the  town — whether  he  mounted  the  hills  or  rambled  into 
distant  villages — no  one  seemed  to  notice  him  any  more  than  if 
he  had  been  born  there ;  and  yet,  out  of  the  twelve  hundred 
strangers,  he  happened  to  be,  for  some  time,  the  only  specimen  of 
old  England.' 

We  must  now  present  our  readers  with  a  chapter  of  nattual 
history.  Perhaps,  for  a  busy  man,  the  most  salutary  feature  in 
a  shoit  residence  at  any  of  these  '  health-springs,'  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  temptation  it  forces  upon  him  to  occupy  his 
mind  with  the  observation  and  gentle  cousideration  of  matters  out 
of  his  own  habitual  sphere. 

^  Every  morning,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  I  hear,  as  I  am  dressing, 
the  sudden  blast  of  an  immense,  long  wooden  horn,  from  which 
always  proceed  the  same  four  notes.  I  have  got  quite  accustomed 
to  this  wild  reveiUee ;  and  the  vibration  has  scarcely  subsided — it  is 
still  ringing  among  the  distant  hills — when,  leisurely  proceeding  from 
almost  every  door  in  the  street,  behold — a  pig  I  Some,  from  their 
jaded,  care-worn,  dragged  appearance,  are  evidently  leaving  behind 
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I  ifteni  a  numeTOus  litter ;  others  are  great,  tall,  monastic,  melanchdiJU 
E  looking'  creatures,  which  seem  to  have  no  other  object  left  in  Inis 
I  Hrretclied  world  than  to  become  bacon;  while  others  are  thin,  tiny, 
I  J^ght-headed,  small,  brisk,  petulant  piglings,  with  the  world  and  ail 
I  Hs  loves  and  sorrows  before  them.  Of  their  own  accord  these  crea- 
I  tures  proceed  down  the  street  to  join  the  herdsman,  who  occasionally 
I  continues  to  repeat  the  sorrowful  blast  from  his  horn.  Gregarious, 
I  jar  naturally  fond  of  society,  with  one  curl  in  their  tails,  and  with  their 
K  noses  almost  touching  the  ground,  the  pigs  trot  on,  grunting  to 
B^emselves  and  to  their  comrades — halting  only  whenever  they  come 

■  ita  anything  they  can  manage  to  swallow.     I  hava  observed  that  the 

■  eld  ones  {lass  all  the  carcasses  which,  trailing  to   the  ground,  are 

■  hanging  before  the  butchers'  shops,  as  if  they  were  on  a  sort  af  parole 
I  tfhonneur  not  to  touch  them.  The  middle-aged  ones  wistfully  eye 
I  this  meat,  yet  jog  on  also:  while  the  piglings,  who  (so  like  mankind) 
I  have  more  appetite  than  judgment,  can  rarely  resiiit  taking  a  nibb)^; 
I  yet  no  sooner  does  the  dead  calf  begin  to  move,  tliun,  from  the  win- 
■<A0w  immediately  above,  out  pops  the  head  of  a  butcher,  who,  drinking 

■  faiB  coffee  whip  in  hand,  inflicts  a  piompt  punishraent  sounding  quite 
W  «qual  to  the  offence, 

B  '  '  As  1  have  stated,  the  pigs,  generally  speaking,  proceed  of 
I  their  own  accord;  but  shortly  after  they  have  passed,  there  comes 
I  down  our  street  a  little,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  stunted  dab  of  a 
I  child,  about  eleven  years  old — a  Flibbertigibbet  sort  of  creature,  which 
I  in  a  drawing  one  would  express  by  a  couple  of  blots,  the  small  one 
I  -for  her  head,  the  other  for  her  body,  while,  streaming  from  the  latter, 
I  there  would  be  a  long  line,  ending  in  a  flourish,  to  denote  the  immense 
I  -whip  which  the  child  carried  in  its  hand.  This  little  goblin  pagp,  the 
I  whipper-in,  or  aide-de-camp  of  the  old  pig-driver,  facetiously  called 
m  M  Langenschwalbach  the  "  Schwein-General,"  is  a  being  nO  one 
I  'looks  at,  and  who  looks  at  nobody; — but  such  a  pair  of  eyes  for  a 
I  "pig  '  The  urchin  knows  every  house  from  which  a  pig  ought  to  have 
I  'proceeded:  she  can  tell  by  the  door  being  open  or  shut,  and  even  by 
I  ■footmarks,  whether  the  creature  has  joioed  the  herd,  or  is  still  suor- 
I    ing  in  its  sty  :  a  single  glance  determines  whether  she  should  pas< 

■  TU'd  or  enter  it;  and  if  a  pig,  from  indolence  or  greediness,  be  kntB) 
I   ing  on  the  road,  the  ating  of  the  wasp  could  not  be  sharper  or 
L.  tpiteful  than  the  cut  she  gives  it. 

m  '  When  I  joined  the  herd  this  morning,  they  really  appeared  to  haV^ 
■•  tao  hams  at  all :  their  bodies  were  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  squeezed 
I  In  a  vice  ;  and  when  they  turned  sideways,  their  long,  sharp  noses  and 

■  tucked-up  bellies  gave  to  their  profile  the  appearance  of  starved  grey- 
1  hounds.  As  I  gravely  followed  this  grunting,  unearthly-lookinff 
I  herd  of  unclean  spirits  through  that  low  part  of  Langenschwalbach 
I  Which  is  solely  inhabited  by  Jews,  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I 
LoDserved  them  holding  their  very  breaths,  as  if  a  loathsome  pestilence 
K'lwre  passing  |  for,  though  fat  pork  be  a  wicked  luxury — a  forbidden 
^ralensure,  which  your  Jew  has  been  supposed  occasionally  in  secret  lo 
K^ulge  in,  yet  a  charitable  Christian  nnay  easily  imagine  that 
K  such 
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such  very  lean^  ugly  pigs  have  not  charms  enough  to  lead  Moses 
astray. 

'  Besides  the  little  girl  who  hrought  up  the  rear,  the  herd  was  pre* 
ceded  by  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  let  |he 
foremost — the  most  enterprising,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  empty 
pigs — ^advance  too  fast.  In  the  middle  of  this  drove,  surrounded 
like  a  shepherd  by  his  flock,  slowly  stalked  the  Sohwein-Gemeral, 
a  wan,  spectre-looking  old  man,  worn  out,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  arduous 
and  every-day  duty  of  conducting,  against  their  wills,  a  gang  of 
exactly  the  most  obstinate  animals  in  creation.  A  single  glance  at  his 
countenance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  that  his  temper  had  been 
soured  by  vexatious  contrarieties  and  "  untoward  events.**  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  a  staff  to  help  himself  onwards,  while  round  his  right 
shoulder  hung  one  of  the  most  terrific  whips  that  could  possibly  be 
constructed.  At  the  end  of  a  short  handle,  turning  upon  a  swivel, 
there  was  a  lash  about  nine  feet  long,  formed  like  the  vertebrae  of  a 
snake,  each  joint  being  an  iron  ring,  which,  decreasing  in  size,  w<as 
closely  connected  with  its  neighbour  by  a  band  of  greasy  leather. 
The  pliability,  the  weight,  and  the  force  of  this  iron  whip  rendered 
it  an  argument  which  the  obstinacy  even  of  the  pig  was  unable  to 
resist.  Yet,  as  the  old  man  proceeded  down  the  town,  he  endeavoured 
to  speak  kindly  to  the  herd  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  them  preceded  him, 
jostling  each  other,  grumbling  and  grunting  on  their  way,  he  occa* 
sionally  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  hollow,  worn-out  tone  of  encourage- 
ment,  "Nina!   Anina!" 

*  If  any  little  savoury  morsel  caused  a  contention,  stoppage,  or  con- 
stipation on  the  march,  the  old  fellqw  slowly  unwound  his  dreadful 
whip,  and  by  merely  whirling  it  round  hit  head,  like  reading  the  riot 
act^  he  generally  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  crowd  ;  but  if  they  neg- 
lected this  solemn  warning — if  their  stomachs  proved  strcmger  than 
their  judgments,  and  if  the  group  of  greedy  pigs  still  continued  to 
stagnate — "  Arriffl"  the  old  fellow  exclaimed,  and  rushing  forwards, 
the  lash  whirling  round  his  head,  he  inflicted,  with  strength  which  no 
one  could  have  fancied  he  possessed,  ft  smack  that  seemed  absolutely 
to  electrify  the  ringleader )  but  np  wonder,  poo^  fellow  I  for  it  would 
almost  have  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  door.'^ 

The  author  goes  on  to  descant  upon  the  cruelty  of  this  proce- 
dure ;  but  we  are  afraid  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
such  affairs  will  agree  that  so  long  as  there  shall  exist  upon  the 
surface  of  this  earth  either  pigs  or  authors,  neither  pig-whippmg 
nor  reviewing  can  ever  completely  be  abolished.  We  proceed 
with  the  Tiarrative : — 

*  As  soon  as  the  herd  began  gradually  to  ascend  the  rocky,  barren 
mountain,  which  appeared  towering  above  them,  the  labours  of  the 
Swine-General  and  his  staff  became  greater  than  ever.  However, 
in  due  time  the  drove  reached  the  ground  which  was  devoted  for 
that  day's  exercise  ;  the  whole  mountain  being  thus  taken  in  regular 
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er,  poor  reflecting  creatures,  that  they  Iiail  ci 
ipot!  for  there  appeared,  literally,  to  be  nothing 
for  thern  to  eat,  but  hot  sioues  and  dust ;  however,  they  (iexteroualy 
began  to  lift  up  with  their  snouts  the  largest  of  the  loose  stones. 
Their  tough  wet  snouts  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  quality  of 
every  thing  they  touched,  and  thus  out  of  the  apparently  barren 
ground  they  managed  to  get  fibres  of  roots,  to  say  nothing  of 
worms,  beetles,  or  any  other  travelling  insects  they  met  with.  As 
they  alowly  advanced  working  up  the  hill,  their  ears  most  philo- 
Bophically  shading  their  eyes  from  the  hot  aun,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  how  little  we  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  several  of  their  senses, 
and  the  extreme  acuteneaa  of  their  instinct.  There  exists,  per- 
hapa,  in  creation,  no  animal  which  has  leas  justice  and  more  injustice 
done  to  him  by  man  than  the  jjig.  Gifted  with  every  faculty  of 
supplying  himself,  and  of  providing  even  against  the  approaching 
storm,  which  no  animal  is  better  capable  of  foretelling,  we  begin 
by  putting  an  iron  riug  through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose,  and  having 
thus  barbarously  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  searching  for  and 
analysing -his  food,  we  generally  copdemn  hiin  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  solitary  conlinement  in  a  sty. — While  hia  faculties  are  still  his 
own,  only  observe  how  with  a  hark  or  snort  he  starts  if  you  approach 
him,  and  mark  what  shrewd  intelligence  there  is  in  his  bright 
twinkling;  little  eye  ;  but  with  pigs,  as  with  mankind,  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  The  poov  animal,  finding  that  he  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do — having  no  erijoynient — nothing  to  look  for«-ard 
to  but  the  pail  which  feeds  him,  naturally,  most  eagerly,  or,  as 
we  accuse  him,  most  greedily  greets  its  arrival.  Having  no  na- 
tural business  or  diversion  within  reach — nothing  to  occupy  his 
brain — the  whole  powers  of  his  system  are  directed  to  the  diges- 
tion of  a  superabundance  of  food  :  to  encourage  this.  Nature 
assists  him  with  sleep,  which,  lulling-  hia  better  faculties,  leads  his 
stomach  to  become  the  ruling  power  of  his  system — a  tyrant,  that  can 
bear  no  one's  presence  but  his  own.  The  poor  pig,  thus  treated, 
gorges  himself — sleeps — eata  again— sleeps — awakens  in  a  fright — 
screams — struggles  against  a  blue  apron — screams  fainter  and  fainter 
r— turns  up  the  whites  of  hia  little  eyes  .  .  and  .  .  dies  ! ' — p.  253. 
.  But  to  return  lo  the  General,  wbom,  with  his  burn,  his  whip, 
and  our  autiior,  we  have  left  on  the  sleep  side  of  a  barren  nioua- 
tain.  In-tliis  situation  do  his  troops  remain  every  morning  for 
four  hours,  enjoying  little  else  than  air  and  esercise  :  at  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  they  begin  iheir  march  homewards,  and_  no- 
thing can  form  a  greater  contrast  than  their  entry  into  their  nalin 
|o«n  does  lo  their  exit  from  it : — 

-  '  They  no  sooner  reached  the  ftrst  houses  of  the  town,  thar 

jef  "  sauve  qui  peut"  motion  took  place— nway  each  started  towi 

diilte  domum,  and  it  was  really  curious  to  stand  still  and  watch 

I  very  quickly  they  cantered  by,  greedily  grunting  and  snuffling. 
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as  if  they  could  smell  with  their  stomachs  as  well  as  their  noses 
the  savoury  food  which  was  awaiting  them. 

•  At  half-past  four  the  same  four  notes  of  the  same  horn  were  heard 
again — the  pigs  once  more  assembled — once  more  tumbled  over  the  hot 
stones  on  the  mountain — once  more  remained  there  for  four  hours,  and 
in  the  evening  once  again  returned  to  their  styes.  Every  day  of  their 
existence,  summer  and  winter,  is  spent  in  the  way  I  have  described. 
The  squad  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  poor  old 
General  receives  about  thirteen  pence  for  six  months*  drilling  of  each 
recruit.  His  income,  tlierefore,  is  about  twenty  pounds  a-year,  out 
of  which  he  has  to  pay  the  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  of  his  two 
aide-de- camps  ;  and  when  one  considers  how  unremittingly  this  poor 
fellow- creature  has  to  contend  with  the  gross  appetites,  sulky  tem- 
pers, and  obstinate  dispositions  of  the  swinish  multitudef  surely  not 
even  the  Member  for  Middlesex  would  wish  to  reform  his  emoluments.' 

We  have  stayed  so  long  at  Schwalbach  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
dwell  much  upon  our  author's  equally  detailed  picture  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  another  of  his  favourite  watering-jNaces — 
Schlangen-bad,  i,  e,  the  Serpent's -bath.  In  some  book  we  had  read 
years  ago  that  this  name  was  only  given  in  allusion  to  the  won-: 
derful  elFects  of  the  water  in  purifying  the  skin  of  all  unseemli- 
nesses and  corruptions^  so  that  ladies  resorting  to  this  bath  might 
be  likened  to  those  wise  charmersnvhich  annually  rub  off  the  old 
coat  and  present  themselves  in  a  new  one.  It  appears,  however, 
that  not  only  is  the  neighbourhood  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
real  snakes  in  the  grass,  but  that  serpents  were  the  first,  and  are 
still  frequent,  visiters  of  the  wells  of  Schlangen-bad.  There  is 
no  town — but  the  company  are  all  pent  up,  in  the  sequestered 
little  valley,  among  groves  and  forests,  in  a  couple  of  enormous 
lodging  houses : — 

•  This  secluded  spot,  to  which  such  a  number  of  people  annually 
retreat,  consists  of  nothing  but  an  immenpe  old  building  or  **  bad- 
haus" — a  new  one — with  two, or  three  little  mills,  which,  fed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man*»  table,  are  turned 
by  the  famous  spring  of  water  after  fine  fashionable  visiters  have  done 
washing  themselves  in  it. 

•  The  old  **  bad-haus  "  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  close  to  the 
Macadamized  road ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  these 
sort  of  German  houses  are  constructed,  in  this  rambling  bath-house 
I  counted  four  hundred  and  forty -three  windows,  and,  without  ever 
twice  going  over  the  same  ground,  the  passages  measured  four  hundred 
and  nine  paces,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ! 
Below  this  immense  barrack,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
is  the  new  "  bad-haus,"  pleasantly  situated  in  a  shrubbery.  This 
building  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  windows.' 

After  having  passed,  in  the  two   establishments,  an  immense 

number 
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"number  of  rooms,  each  furnished  by  the  duke  with  while  > 
ciirluiiis,  a  walnut-tree  bed  with  bedditig,  a  cheslinit-tree  lable,  ah 
elastic  spring  sofa,  and  three  or  four  wahiul-tree  chairs,  the  price 
of  each  room  (on  an  average  from  ten-pence  to  Iwo  shillings  a-day) 
being  painted  on  the  door,  onr  author  complimented  the  good — 
or,  to  give  her  her  proper  title,  the  '  bad  '—lady  who  attended  liini, 
on  the  plain  but  nseful  order  in  which  they  appeared,  in  return  for 
vhich  she  very  obligingly  proceeded  to  give  htm  the  legend  of  the 
'liscovery  of  this  famous  spring.  This  same  legend  forms  a  chap- 
ir  of  some  moment  in  the  history  of  the  little  duchy  of  Nassau. 
Once  upon  a  time,'  it  seems,  '  there  was  a  heifer,  with  which 
everything  in  nature  seemet]  to  disagree.  The  more  she  ate  the 
thinner  she  grew — the  more  her  mother  licked  her  hide,  the  rougher 
and  the  more  staring  was  her  coat— not  a  fly  in  the  forest  would  bite 
Jjer — never  was  she  seen  to  chew  the  cud — but,  hide-hound  and  me- 
jancholy,  her  hips  seemed  actually  to  be  protruding  from  her  skin. 
What  was  the  matter  with  her  no  one  knew — what  could  eure  her  no 
Une  could  divine — ^in  short,  deserted  by  her  master  and  her  species, 

ihe  was,  as  the  faculty  would  term  it,  given  up. 

'  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  she  suddenly  reappeared  among  the 
■Jierd,  with  ribs  covered  with  flesh — eyes  like  a  deer — shin  sleek  as  a 
Mole's — breath  sweetly  smelling  of  milk — saliva  hanging  in  ringlets 
from  her  jaw'  Every  day  seemed  to  confirm  her  health;  and  the 
phenomenon  was  so  striking,  that  the  herdsman,  having  watched  her, 
discovered  that  regularly  every  evening  she  wormed  her  way  in  secret 
into  the  forest,  until  she  reached  and  refreshed  herself  at  a  spring 

if  water — haunted  by  harmless  serpent",  when  full  grown  about  four 

The  circumstance,  it  seems,  had  been  almost  forgotten  by  the 
peasant,  when  a  young  Nassau  lady  began  to  show  exactly  the  symp- 
toms of  the  heifer.  Mother,  sisters,  friends,  father,  all  tried  to  cure 
her,  hut  in  vain  ;  and  the  physician  actually 

"  Had  ta'en  his  leave  with  sighs  and  sorrow. 
Despairing  of  his  fee  to-morrow," 
when  the  herdsman  happening  to  hear  of  her  case,  prevailed  upon 
her  at  la^l  to  try  the  heifer's  secret  remedy;  she  did  so,  and,  in  a  very 
«hort  time,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  her  friends,  she  became  one 
he  stoutest  young  women  in  the  duchy.  What  had  suddenly 
;d  one  sick  lady  was  soon  deemed  a  proper  prescription  for 
TS,  and  all  cases  meeting  with  success,  the  spring  gradually 
into  notice  and  repute.  I  may  observe,  by-the-by,  that  even 
to  this  day  horses  are  brought  by  the  (leusants  to  be  bathed ;  and  f 
^ve  good  authority  for  believing,  that,  in  ca.ses  of  slight  eo^sunp- 
|JO_n  of  the  lungs  (a  disorder  common  enough  among  horses),  the 
mimal  recovers  his  flesh  with  surprising  rapidity.  Nay,  I  have  seen 
lyen  pigs  bathed,  tliough  1  must  own  that  Ifiei/  appeared  to  have  no 
■ept  hunger.* 

Tlu. 
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The  traveller  established  himself  in  the  new  ^  bath-i>house,^-<^and 
he  says, 

*  The  cell  of  the  hermit  can  hardly  be  raore  peaceful.  It  is  true.it 
was  not  only  completely  inhabited,  but  teeming  with  people,  many  of 
whom  are  known  in  the  political  world.  For  instance,  among  its  in- 
mates were  the  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine  of  Russia,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg,  a  Prince  of  Hesse.  Homburg,  occasionally  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  &c.  &c.  No  part  of  the  building  was  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  these  royal  guests  ;  but  paying  for  their  rooms 
no  more  than  the  prices  marked  upon  the  doors,  they  ascended  the 
same  staircase,  and  walked  along  the  same  passages,  with  the  humblest 
inmates  of  the  place.  The  silence  and  apparent  solitude  which  reigned 
in  this  new  '*  bad-haus,"  were  to  us  always  a  subject  of  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

'  A  table  d*h6te  dinner,  at  a  florin  for  each  person,  was  daily  pre- 
pared for  all,  or  any,  who  might  choose  to  attend  it ;  and  for  about 
the  same  price,  a  dinner,  equally  good,  with  knives,  forks,  tabie-ciotb, 
napkins,  &c.,  would  be  forwarded  to  any  guests  who,  like  ourselves, 
were  fond  of  the  luxury  of  solitude.  Coffee  and  tea  were  cheap  in 
proportion ;  and  if  one  could  be  contented  with  good,  sound,  light 
Rhine- wine  (ordinaire)^  the  cost  is  never  a  shilling  the  bottle/ — 
Bubbles,  pp.  277-80. 

We  quote  these  petty  details  with  pleasure.  We  think  th^m 
highly  instructive.  How  many  of  our  countrymen  are  always 
raving  about  the  cheapness  of  the  continent,  and  how  many  every 
year  break  up  their  establishments  in  England  to  go  in  search  of 
it ;  yety  if  we  had  but  sense,  or  rather  courage  enough  to  live  at 
home  as  economically  and  as  rationally  as  princes  and  people  of 
all  ranks  live  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  unnecessary 
would  be  the  sacrifice,  and  how  much  real  happiness  would  be 
the  result !  But,  indeed,  if  we  look  to  bumbler  classes  the  thing 
is  far  worse.  We  perceive  every  year  hundreds  of  families  trans- 
porting themselves  to  the  back- woods  of  Canada,  who,  if  they 
could  only  submit  here  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  the  log-house  existence,  need  never  have  torn  their  heart-strings 
asunder  by  separating  themselves  from  the  scenes  and  the  friends 
of  their  youth  ! — But  we  are  wandering  from  the  wonderful  water 
of  Schlangenbad. 

About  as  warm  as  milk,  it  is  infinitely  softer,  and  after  dipping 
the  hand  into  it,  if  the  thumb  be  rubbed  against  the  fingers,  it 
may  be  said  to  feel  like  satin.  It  is  no  trifie  to  live  in  a  skin  which 
puts  all  people  in  good  humour — at  least  with  themselves. 

'  The  effect  produced  upon  the  skin  by  lying  about  twenty  minutes 
in  the  bath,  I  one  day,'  says  our  author,  *  happened  to  overhear  a 
short  fat  Frenchman  describe  to  his  friend  in  the  following  words — 
^'  Monsieur,  dans  ces  bains  on  devient  absolument  amoureux  de  soi- 
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ni^me  !  "     I  cannot  exactly  coiroltorate  this  Gallic  statement,  yet  oi 
cannot  deny  that  the  limbs  gradually  appear  as  if  they  were  converted 
into  marble,  and  that  the  skin  assumes  a  sort  of  glittering  phosphoric 
whiteness. 

'  The  Count  de  Grnnne,  tlie  Dutth  ambassador  at  Frankfort,  having 
in  the  healthy  autumn  of  his  life  come  to  Schlangenbad  with  hia  young 
wife,  was  bo  enchanted  with  the  loveliness  of  the  country,  the  mildness 
of  the  air,  and  the  exquisite  softness  of  the  water,  that,  quite  unable 
to  contain  himself,  on  a  black  marble  column  near  the  baths  he  ' 
caused  to  be  sculptured,  as  emblems  of  himself  and  bis  coinpani 
two  naked  schlangens,  eatjng  leaves  (apparently  a  salad)  out  of 
same  bowl,  with  the  following  pathetic  inscription  : — 


Reconnoisiance 

Des  dflieieiises  Saisons 

l>ua£es    1^    EnsembUs 

:ilAHI.ES  O'.  D 

Et 

Beisi  C'"".  b 

Ghinhk, 

—BvbbUi,  p. 


We  must  now  conclude  with  a  few  paragraphs  from  otir  author's 
account  of  liis  visit  to  the  source  of  ihe  Sellzer  water — to  all  so- 
journers in  hot  climates  one  of  the  most  lieallhful  of  luxuries- 
Some' like  the  water  pure  aui)  unmixed,  others  dash  a  little  aiigar 
only  in  llie  glass,  Germans  generally  prefer  it  with  RhJne-wine, 
and  French  voluptuaries  with  Champagne;  while  many  of  ihe 
softer  scs  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  must  delicious  of  all 
compounds  is  Sellzer  water  and  milk.  We  do  not  enter  into  ihia 
controversy, 

'  The  moment  we  entered  Ihe  great  gate  of  the  enclosure,  whicli^ 
surrounded  by  a  high  sloneivall,  occupits  about  eight  acres  of  groui 
our  first  impression  was,  that  we  had  discovered  a  new  world  )nk^ 
bited  by  brown  stone  bottles,  for  in  all  directions  were  they  to  bifl 
seen — rapidly  moving  from  one  part  of  ihe  eatablishraent  to  an- 
other— standing  actually  in  armies  on  ihe  ground — or  piled  in  im- 
mense layers  or  strata.  Such  a  profusion  and  such  a  confusion  of 
bottles,  it  had  never  entered  human  imagination  to  conceive. 

'  On  approaching  a  large  circular  shed,  c-overed  with  a  slated  roof, 
but  open  on  all  sides,  we  found  the  single  brunnen,  or  well,  from  which 
this  celebrated  water  is  forwarded  to  almost  every  city  in  the  world. 
A  small  crane  with  three  arms,  to  each  of  which  there  was  suspended 
a  square  iron  crate  or  basket,  a  little  smaller  than  the  brunnen,  stands 
about  ten  feet  off;  and  while  peasant  girls  with  a  stone  bottle  (holding 
three  pints)  dangling  on  every  finger  of  each  hand,  are  rapidly  filling 
one  crate  containinsr  seventy  bottles,  a  man  turns  the  third  by  a 
winch,  until  it  hanps  immediately  m-er  the  brunnen,  into  which  it  then 
rapidly  descends.     The  air  in  these  seventy  Lotties  being  immediutely 
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displaced  by  the  water,  a  great  bubblij^  of  course  takes  place ;  but 
in  about  twenty  seconds  this  having  subsided,  the  crate  is  raised ; 
and  while  seventy  more  bottles  descend  from  another  arm  of  the 
crane,  a  fresh  set  of  girls  bear  off  these  full  bottles,  one  on  each 
finger  of  each  hand,  and  range  them  in  several  long  rows,  upon  a 
large  table  or  dresser.  No  sooner  are  they  there,  than  two  men  with 
surprising  activity  put  a  cork  into  each,  while  two  drummers,  with 
a  long  stick  in  each  of  their  hands,  hammering  them  down,  appear 
as  if  they  were  playing  upon  musical  glasses.  Another  set  of  young 
women  now  instantly  carry  them  off,  four  or  five  in  each  hand,  to 
men  who  with  sharp  knives  slice  off  the  projecting  part  of  the  cork ; 
and  this  being  over,  the  poor  jaded  bottles  are  delivered  over  to 
women,  each  of  whom  actually  covers  three  thousand  a  day  with 
white  leather,  which  they  firmly  bind  with  packthread  round  the  corks, 
— then  a  man  seated  beside,  without  any  apology,  dips  each  of  their 
noses  into  boiling  hot  rosin :  before  they  have  recovered  from  this 
operation  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  seal  is  stamped  upon  them — and  off 
they  are  hurried,  sixteen  and  twenty  at  a  time,  to  magazines  where 
they  at  length  repose  in  readiness  for  exportation.  When  it  is  consi* 
dered  that  a  three-armed  crane  is  drawing  up  bottles  seventy  at  a 
time,  from  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  at  night 
(meal-hours  excepted),  it  is  evident  that  without^very  excellent  ar- 
rangement sofne  of  the  squads  either  would  be  glutted  with  more 
work  than  they  could  perform,  or  would  stand  idle  with  nothing  to  ^o. 
No  one,  therefore,  dares  either  to  hurry  or  stop:  the  motto  of  the 
place  might  be  that  of  old  Goethe's  ring  with  the  star  upon  it — ohrie 
hast^  ohne  rcist — Anglice,  Iiaste  not,  rest  not ! 

*  Having  followed  a  set  of  bottles  from  the  brunnen  to  the  store, 
where  we  left  them  resting  from  their  labour,  we  strolled  to  another 
part  of  the  establishment,  where  were  empty  bottles  calmly  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  be  filled.  We  here  counted  twenty- five  bins  of  bottles, 
each  four  yards  broad,  six  yards  deep,  and  eight  feet  high.  A  number 
of  young  girls  were  carrying  (each  thirty- four  of 'them  at  a  time)  on 
their  heads  to  an  immense  trough,  which  was  kept  constantly  full  by  a 
large  fountain-pipe  of  beautiful  clear  fresh  water.  The  bottles  were 
filled  brim-full  (as  we  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed), 
and  were  then  ranged  in  ranks,  or  rather  solid  columns,  of  seven  hun- 
dred each 

'  We  had  no  sooner,  as  we  thought,  bidden  adieu  to  bottles — than 
we  saw,  like  Birnham  Wood  coming  to  Dunsinane,  bottles  approaching 
us  in  every  possible  variety  of  attitude.  It  appears  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nieder  Selters  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in  their  houses 
this  refreshing  water ;  but  as  the  brunnen  is  in  requisition  by  the 
Duke  all  day  long,  it  is  only  before  or  after  work  that  a  private  supply 
can  be  obtained :  no  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  evening  bell  ring, 
than  every  child  in  the  village  is  driven  out  of  its  house  to  take  empty 
bottles  to  the  brunnen.  The  children  really  looked  as  if  they  were 
made  of  bottles.  Some  wore  a  pyramid  in  baskets  on  their  heads; 
some  were  laden  with  them,  hanging  over  Uieir  shoulders  before  and 

behind 
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behind — some  carried  them  strapped  round  their  middle — all  had  their 
fcanda  full,  and  the  little  urchin  that  could  scarcely  walk  came  hug- 
»ing  in  its  arms  one  single  bottle.  The  road  to  the  brunnen  is  ac- 
ffeialjy  strewed  with  fragtneiits,  and  so  are  the  ditches;  and  when  the 
iteader  considers,  besides  all  he  has  so  patiently  heard,  that  bottles  are 
tlot  only  expended  and  exported,  but  actually  made  at  Nieder  Selters, 
,Be  must  admit  that  no  writer  can  possibly  do  justice  to  that  place,  un- 
1«SB  every  line  of  his  description  contains  at  least  once  the  word 
bottle, 

'  '  As  soon  as  I  reaehed  the  village  inn,  I  found  there  all  the 
■light  accommodation  I  required :  a  tolerable  dinner  soon  smoked  on 
the  table  before  me;  and  feeling  that  I  had  seen  quite  enough  for 
one  day  of  browu  stone  bottles,  I  ventured  to  order  (merely  for  a 
^ange)  a  long-neeked  glass  bottle  of  a  vegetable  fluid  superior  to  ell 

■  the  mineral  water  in  the  world. 

'  In  the  morning,  previous  to  returning  to  the  brunnen,  X  strolled 
Jbr  some  time  about  the  village  ;  and  the  best  analysis  I  can  olTer  of 
'lite  Setters  water,  is  the  plain  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  who  have 
'Aunk  it  all  their  lives,  are  certainly  by  many  degrees  the  healthiest 

tnd  i-uddiest-looking  peasants  1  have  anywhere  met  with  inthe  Duchy 

bi  Nassau.' 

"    Next  day  being  Sunday,  the  travellers  had  the  locality  of  the 

brunnen  to  themselves : — 

■  '  In  the  middle  of  the  great  square  were  the  stools  on  which  the  cork* 
■povering  women  had  sat,  while,  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  were  the 
solid  regiments  of  uncorked  bottles,  which  I  had  seen  filled  brim-full 
'^th  pure  crystal  water  the  evening  before.  On  approaching  this 
brown-looking  army,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  nt  observing,  from  a 
distance,  that  several  of  the  bottles  were  noseless,  and  I  was  won- 
dering why  such  ones  should  ever  have  been  filled,  when,  on  getting 
itlose  to  these  troops,  I  perceived,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  about 
.^ne-third  of  them  were  in  the  same  mutilated  state.  The  devastations 
Vhich  had  taken  place  resembled  the  riddling  of  an  infantry  regiment 
under  a  heavy  lire,  yet  few  of  our  troops,  evea  at  Waterloo,  lost  so 
great  a  proportion  of  their  men  as  had  fallen  in  twelve  hours  among 
these  immoveable  phalanses. 

The  governor  was  good  enough  to  inform  me,  that  bottles  in  vast 
numbers  being  supplied  to  the  duke  from  various  manufactories,  in 
to  prove  them  they  are  filled  brim-full  (as  I  had  seen  them)  with 
i^ter,  and  being  left  in  that  state  for  the  night  they  are  the  next  morn- 
iiig  visitEid  by  an  officer  of  the  autocrat,  whose  wand  of  ofHce  is  a  thin, 
long-handled  little  hammer.  It  appears  that  the  two  prevailing  sins 
to  which  stone  bottles  are  prone,  are  having  cracks  and  being  porous, 
in  either  of  which  cases  they  of  course  in  twelve  hours  leak  a  little. 
The  officer,  who  is  judge  and  jury  in  his  own  court-yard,  carries  his 
sentences  into  execution  with  a  rapidity  which  even  our  Lord 
■ncellor  himself  can  only  hope  eventually  to  imitate.  Glancing 
hawk-like  eye  along  each  line,  the  instant  he  sees  a  bottle  not 

brim- full. 
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l)rim-fiill,  "i^ithout  listening  to  long-winded  argutnehts,  hd  at  once  de>> 
cides  *'  that  there  can  be  no  mistake,  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,^ 
and  thus,  at  one  tap  of  the  hammer,  off  goes  the  culprit's  nose — ''  So 
much  for  Buckingham!" — Bubbles,  p.  380. 

The  bottles  filled  for  exportation  in  1832  M^ere^  according  t6 
the  governor's  book — large^  one  million  thirty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two ;  smaU,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-one :  and  besides  this  there  is  A 
gratis  consumption  on  the  spot,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  at 
least  half  a  million  of  bottles*  The  large  bottles^  when  full^  are 
sold  at  the  brunnen  for  thirteen  florins  a  hundred.  The  duke's 
profit  in  1832,  deducting  all  expenses,  appeared  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  fifty  thousand  florins ;  and  yet  this  brunnen  was  sold  to  his 
highness's  ancestor  for  a  single  butt  of  wine  ! 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  boiling  Brunnen  of  Wiesbaden^ 
to  the  Monastery  of  Eberbach^  and  to  various  other  equally  inte- 
resting points  in  the  little  Duchy  of  Nassau^  but  it  is  time  we 
should  say  to  our  traveller — Farewell  I  We  are  enabled  to  testify 
that  his  descriptions  are  correct^  and  the  unusually  long  quota^ 
tions  we  have  borrowed  from  them  sufficiently  express  our  opinion 
of  the  rough  graphic  merit  they  possess.  We  may  add  that  the 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a  few  very  clever  skdtches^  taken  by 
Burges's  Patent  Paneidolon,  a  newly-invented  instrument^  which, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  specimens  before  us,  will  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  amateurs  at  home  or  abroad.  We  certainly 
think  the  author  would  do  well  to  extend  this  little  work,  and 
publish  it, — and  that  if  he  does  so,  the  more  of  these  sketches  he 
gives  us,  the  better. 


Abt,  III. — Present  State  of  the  Poor^Law  Question.  By  C. 
Wetherell.     1833. 

2.  Extracts  from  the  Information  received  by  His  Majesty's  Com-* 
missioners  as  to  the  Administration  and  Operation  of  the  Poor^ 
Laws:    Published  by  Authority.     1833. 

3.  Reply  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Poor- Laws 
to  a  Letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  Labour^ 
Rate.     Printed  for  the  House  of  Commons,  June  IQth,  1833. 

ANOTHER  year  has  passed  away  without  producing  a  single 
measure  directed  towards  the  reform  of  the  glaring  abuses 
of  the  English  poor-laws.  To  what  may  we  attribute  this  ap- 
parent indifi'erence  to  evils  of  such  enormous  magnitude  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  first  duty  and  paramount  interest  it  would 
seem  to  be  to  correct  them?     Not,  certainly,  to  any  want  of  in- 
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fonnalioD  on  the  subject.  The  land  rings  willi  it.  If  ui 
verspl  experience — if  the  innumerable  publications  with  which  the 
press  has  lately  teemed  on  this  matter — if  tlie  reports  of  five  or  six 
parliamentary  committees,  within  about  as  many  years — had  not 
previously  conferred  sufficient  notoriety,  or  tlnown  sufficient  light 
upon  it,  the  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  of  which  a  large  number  of  copies  have  beeu 
circulated  gratuitously  through  the  country,  must  have  excited  an 
universal  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  interference 
by  the  legislature,  and  afforded  lo  tliose  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
question  ample  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  But  no  I  we  are  to  wait  still  longer.  The  Poor- 
Law  Commission,  though  it  lias  been  sitting  above  a  twelvemonth, 
has  not  yet,  it  seems,  been  able  to  report,  or  to  print  the  remainder 
of  the  voluminous  evidence  they  have  collected.  Another  year  is 
to  commence,  at  least — perhaps  to  terminate — before  one  step  is 
taken  towards  the  correction  of  a  system  so  notoriously  illegal  in 
its  administration,  pernicious  in  its  moral  inHuence,  and  ruinous 

I  in  its  economical  results. 
We  were  from  the  first  inclined  to  doubt — and  our  readers  will 
remember  the  assertion  of  our  suspicion — whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission  was  not  merely  a  ntse  of  the  present 
ministry  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  consideration  of  a  quetitiou 
which  they  were  either  too  indolent,  or  did  not  feel  themselves 
competent  to  encounter.*  That  suspicion  has  certainly  not  been 
weakened  by  subsequent  occurrences.  Had  delay  not  been  the 
object  aimed  at,  why  did  not  the  commission  report  in  time  for  the 
adoption  of  some  corrective  measures  by  the  legislature  during 
the  past  session?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  but  intentional 
delay  could  have  so  proti  acted  the  appearance  of  their  report.  The 
•  In  fact  lliis  iiractiei!  has  quite  btciime  inetliO[li!.i;(i  into  a  tysltiiD.  Vi\u.-n  any 
lioubleiume  uc  difficult  snbject  colli  imneiativdj  fur  f  ha  alluntifln  ul  f^vecnmeiit,  and 
Ihcy  can  no  long;i!r  venliiie  to  iihul  then  eats  1u  Ihc  diniBiid  futits  cnniiiler&lian,  Ihe 
i:x|i«4teat  i>  lo  appoint  a  commiaoion  of  inquiry.  This  aiisirrrs  a  double  jnirpose — 
(int,  that  of  gaiuiug  lime — which  i*  everythiug  to  indolent  or  inoipable  men  with  a 
■  luuil  of  bniiiioas  b«rore  tliem  tu  whidi  they  Frel  Ihemselv  eb  iiiKqual — aecondly,  the 

'  cre»tion  of  pleasant  anil  irofilable  jnb>  For  a  doicn  or  two  of  friends  mid  relaioeia. 

WeftarthecummissiDnolinquiiyintothe  Btate  uf the  Irish  jiuor,  whidiwiiaproniiMd 
early  in  Ihe  past  subbiou,  but  ii  onlfjial  oppaintrd,  will  odU  another  to  the  exi&liag; 
illuKliatioDs  of  this  piccioui  syBtem.  When  the  nccf&iity  of  a  paoi-lav  for  Ire- 
laud,  iu  the  inleceata  of  both  inlanda,  in  iirj^d  in  tlte  course  uf  uext  ms»on  ujion 
goveinmeiil,  the  answer  will  be  rvady,  '  Wait  till  our  Cominisiion  leporls,'  sad  the 
souion  will,  of  couiie,  nnd  without  the  liiih  commiuiun  rejiotting,  juitt  an  the  last 
geBsion  termiiiatvd  without  a  rejnrt  from  the  En^liih  commisaiDu,  n  bile  inattsn  of 
the  nioBt  preiainR  tirgeucy  are  thua  noflpuned  from  year  tu  year,  other  mtnsurea  that 
not  only  would  bear,  but  Ttprirf  delay  for  thvir  mnliire  eooai deration,  me  with  a 
ilos|>eratu  rasliDeaa  planned,  propoaed.  and  carried  in  brrathlcBa  haite,  and  witboiil  tha 
preleucB  of  adequate  dttlibcration.  Witness  Ihe  Aboliliou  of  Slavery  and  Ihe  Bank 
Chattel  Kunewal  Acts  of  last  Kislon. 
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travelling  commissioners  returned  from  their  tours  of  inspection 
before  the  end  of  1832.  The  latest  of  their  reports  is  dated  in 
January  1833.  Surely  three  months  from  the  termination  of  their 
inquiries  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  evidence,  and  the  formation  of  an  opinion  by  the  central  com- 
missioners. But  no  ;  nine  months  more  have  now  elapsed,  and  no 
report !  Will  not  even  the  full  period  of  ordinary  gestation  mature 
the  embryo  wisdom  of  these  gentlemen  ?  or  is  it  another  quarter^ 
day  that  they  wait  for  ?  This  might  account  for  their  reluctance  ; 
but  why  were  they  not  required  by  their  superiors  to  expedite  the 
business  upon  which  they  were  engaged — unless  those  superiors 
were  themselves,  for  their  own  ends,  a  party  to  the  delay  ? 

Meantime  they  have  published  the  volume  of '  Extracts '  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  This  was  an  unusual  and  not  a  little 
remarkable  proceeding.  Were  the  real  object  of  the  commissioners 
solely  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  the  placing  before  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  necessary 
data  for  legislating  on  this  momentous  subject,  would  not  the 
proper  course  have  been  to  hasten  the  publication  of  the  entire 
body  of  evidence  with  the  report  the  commission  should  determine 
upon,  instead  of  consuming  time  in  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  *  Extracts  '^from  that  evidence;  which,  though 
all-sufficient  as  an  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
could  not  be  taken  as  the  ground- work  of  legislation,  so  long  as 
the  commission  chose  to  keep  back  still  more  matter,  as  well  as 
their  own  opinion  upon  the  remedial  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  this,  we  suspect,  illegal,  and 
confessedly  imperfect  publication,  could  only  be,  and  of  course 
— whether  so  intended  or  not — has  been,  to  delay  all  proceedings 
in  the  way  of  cure  for  another  twelve  months  at  least,  and  to  create 
in  the  meantime  a  strong,  but,  we  fear,  neither  a  very  correct 
nor  salutary  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

However  high  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  several  of  the  per- 
sonages included  in  the  central  commission,  yet  there  were  ele* 
ments  in  its  composition  which,  from  the  first,  we  could  not  con- 
template without  distrust  and  alarm.  One  gentleman,  to  whom, 
in  fact,  the  lead  and  management  of  the  commission,  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  evidence,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  reports  and 
other  documents,  has,  we  believe,  been  entrusted  throughout — we 
mean  Mr.  Senior — had  previously  committed  himself,  not  in  one 
only  but  a  series  of  publications,  to  a  determined  (and,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  a  most  hasty  and  unfounded)  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  entire  system  of  the  British  poor-law.  He  had  declared 
himself,  ex  cathedra,  as  a  professor  of  political  economy,  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the  only  effective 
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W  way  of  improving  the  poor-law  is  to  abolish  it  in  tola.  Din 
W  arguments  in  support  of  this  opiuion  had  been  repeatedly  re-. 
I  futed ;  with  the  usual  effect  of  refutations — namely,  thut  of 
I  making  their  author  more  resolutely  adhere  to  them.  Now,  we 
I  do  think,  with  all  respect  for  his  undoubted  ability,  thnt,  under 
I  liicse  circumstances,  Mr.  Senior  should  have  been  the  last  person 
I  to  be  placed  as  a  leading  member  in  a  royal  commission  entrusted 
L  vith  the  delicate  and  important  task — a  task  requiring  the  utmost 
vim  partiality  and  freedom  from  prejudice  or  interest — uf  inquiring 
I  Hlto  the  working  of  the  poor-law  aud  the  mode  of  improving  its 

■  Qperatiou.    Whatever  opinion  a  theoretical  political  economist  may 

■  form  aud  proclaim  from  his  closet,  no  statesman — no  practical 
i  ^an  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  can  contemplate  for  a 
I  moment  aa  a  thing  within  the  scope  of  possibility — not  to  speak 
I  »f  its  policy  or  justice — the  abolition  of  the  poor-law  of  England, 
I  or  any  approach  towards  such  a  revolution  in  the  rights  of  the 
I  poorer  classes  and  the  tenure  of  property  in  this  country.  An; 
I  gne,  therefore,  having  this  extravagant  object  in  view  as  a  de- 
1  lirable  and  practicable  means,  must  have  been  wholly  uiililted  foi: 
I  the  commission. 

I  -  It  should  have  been  evident,  indeed,  that  Mr,  Senior,  carrying 
I  BUch  decided  opinions — not  to  say  prejudices — into  the  commis- 
I  41011 — opinions  on  the  justice  of  which  his  -reputation  as  a  political 
I  tconomist  (and  he  is,  or  was,  a  professor  of  the  science)  has 
I  been  over  and  over  again  staked — would  naturally  endeavour  to 
I  WOTk  the  commission  so  as  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  his 
I  Own  declared  aud  published  views  against  the  principle  of  tim 
I  poor-law.  We  do  not  mean  the  slightest  disrespect  towards  this 
I  (Oitleman  or  his  colleagues,  when  we  say  that  this  is  precisely 
B  VCbat  appears,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  have  taken  place.     It 

■  fras  quite  beyond  his  power  to  avoid  being  unwittingly  biassed  jn 
Khis  conduct  by  his  pledged  and  strongly  entertained  opinions.  It 
f  must  have  been  equally  impossible  for  them  tg  escape  being  in- 
I  fiuenced  by  an  exceedingly  active,  energetic,  and  able  coadjutor, 
t  to  whom,  from  his  habits  of  business,  his  reputation  as  a  writer, 
I  pud  bis  previous  acquaintance  widi  the  subject,  ihey  would  uatu- 
mnlly  referthe  drawing-up  of  their  reports,  and  the  arrangement  of 
n^ir  proceedings.  In  what  has  already  appeared  of  their  reports 
EiDd  proceedings,  this  inevitable  bias  is  more  or  less  apparent. 
K^^he  appointments  of  the  sub-cominissioners  who  were  to  travel 
■and  collect  evidence  were  made,  we  cannot  but  think,  willi  a 
Kmnain  leaning  to  this  object.  Their  evidence,  and  their  oCt 
lieasiunully  most  pompously  imbecile  comments  upon  it,  shew 
mhnt  tlie  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  these  geutlemen — some 
l«f  them,  we  suspect,  very  young  geutleiueu — went  upon   their 
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tour  prepossessed  with  opinions  having  a  marvellous  coinci-* 
dence  with  the  published  doctrines  of  Mr.  Senior.  The  se- 
lection of  extracts  from  their  evidence,  as  well  as  the  extracts 
themselves,  exhibit  a  similar  leaning  in  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned.  Atid  the  result  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated — if  it 
were  not  intended — the  creation  of  a  general,  though  erroneous, 
impression  against  the  principle  of  the  poor-law :  whilst  we  are 
quite  confident  that,  had  the  inquiry  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
complete  impartiality,  it  would  nave  led  to  the  clear  and  universal 
acknowledgment  qt  once  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle  of  that 
law,  and  of  the  abominations  of  its  practical  administration. 

Much  as  we  regret  the  false  and  unfavourable  impression  which 
has  been  disseminated  by  the  circumstances  we  have  referred  to, 
and  the  increased  difficulty  thus  created  in  the  way  of  an  efFectual 
remedy,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  of  the  commissioners, — perhaps  even  of  Mr, 
Senior  himself,  for  we  trust  he  is  still  open  to  conviction — will 
ultimately  settle  down  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  only  those  who 
are  content  to  skim  over  the  *  Extracts,'  and  either  take  up  with  the 
obviously  preconceived  notions  of  some  of  the  itinerant  commis- 
sioners, or  gather  a  hasty  conclusion  from  a  limited  number  of  facts^ 
that  can  permanently  retain  such  an  impression  as  we  have  alluded 
to.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  more  carefully  even 
this  selection  of  observations,  will  unavoidably  be  induced  to  draw 
for  themselves  that  great  and  important  distinction  which  we  have 
lost  no  opportunity  for  years  past  of  urging  as  the  main  point  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject — the  distinc- 
tion, namely^  between  the  abuse  and  the  use  of  the  poor-law*-** 
between  the  letter,  spirit  and  early  practice  of  the  law,  and  lb 
recent  indefensible  infraction — between  the  law  itself  and  thii 
faults  of  its  administration — between  the  poor-law  of  Elizabeth,  as 
acted  upon  through  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  poor-law  of  thejusticesof  the  south  of  England, 
as  acted  on  by  them  during  the  last  tMrty  years  only ! 

The  principal  feature  of  this  latter  practice — the  *  allowance  sys- 
tem * — we  have  repeatedly  shown  to  be  unauthorised  by  any  statute, 
and  consequently  illegal.  It  is  opposed  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter 
to  the  original  and  real  poor-law ;  and  even  the  facts  selected  by 
the  commissioners  exhibit  the  working  of  this  abuse  in  all  its 
varied  forms  of  mischief.  The  following  are  some  only  of  the 
heads  under  which  the  index  refers  to  the  efi^ects  of  the  allowance 
system  as  illustrated  by  evidence  collected  from  different  quarters. 
It  offers  an  instructive  commentary  in  a  condensed  shape  :— 

'  i4//ot(?ance.— Scale  of,  to  able-bodied,  exhibiting  the  inducement 
to  improvident  marriages ;  illustrated  by  eleven  references  to  agri- 
cultural, 
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I  cultural,  seven  to  manufacturing,  parisliea.  Miicii  greater  to  abl^ 
E  iodied  than  to  infirm.  Great  partiality  in  awarding.  Greater  to 
I  paupera  than  the  earning's  of  industrious  and  independent  labourers ; 
1  .five  references.  Once  received  is  ever  after  clung  to.  Given  when 
I  unnecessary ;  five  references.  Persons  receiving  often  live  extra- 
f  wgantly.  Given  to  make  up  time  lost  by  labourers  ;  five  references. 
I  Given  to  labourers  for  getting  work.  Given  to  able-bodied  without 
b  work  being  required;  twelve  reEsrenCBS.  Large  amounts  annually 
ceived  by  the  same  individuals  and  families  ;  three  references. 
*rgeat  portion  ofpopultttion of  Lenham  receiving.  In  Bucks,  given  to 
['  b11  who  ask  it.  Given  witJiout  reference  to  character  ;  eight  references. 
j  Receivers  of,  frequently  thieves  and  prostitutes  :  three  references. 
I  ■  '  Aliowaace  extorted  by  violence. — Has  been  extorted  by  violence 
plwd  fires ;  ten  references.  Increasing  since  the  riots.  Demanded  for 
Pehildren,  though  large  wages  earned  by  father.  Demanded  for  second 
tfhild,  though  unnecessary.  Demanded  by  those  who  have  been  profii- 
'gate  in  expenditure  of  large  previous  earnings.  Whilst  the  labourers 
I  .in  Sussex  can  extort,  they  refuse  to  work. 

'  Allowance  reduces  tlie  whole  luhouring  (lopulalwn  to  paupKruin. — 
Has  been  substituted  for  wages  in  whole  parishes,  the  whole  being 
r  jinade  paupers  instead  of  a  few  ;  seven  references.     Induces  farmers 
>  to  discharge  their  men  in  order  to  receive  them  back  as  paupers, 
*  the  parish  paying  part  of  the  wages  ;  also  manufacturers  in  Dur- 
'n   agricultural  parishes,    encouraged    by    the    farmers,    as 
enabling  them  to  throw    a  portion   of  their  wages  on    the   tithe- 
owner,   shopkeeper,    Sic.     Destroys  the  ratio   between    wages   and 
work;  five  references.     General  distribution  of,  prevents  the  degree 
of  any  redundancy  of  population  from  being  ascertained  j  three  re- 
ferences.    Invariably  demoralizes  the   labourers;    nine    references. 
Inci-ease    of,  has   diminished  inclination  to  emigrate.     Induces  the 
Itiftourer  to  refuse  allotments  of  land.  Induces  extravagant  habits  on 

tpart  of  labourers,  mechanics,  and  weavers  ;  seven  references.  Has 
troyed  the  veracity,  industry,  frugality,  and  domestic  virtues  of 
,  the  labourer  ;  fifteen  references.    Where  very  common,  vice  and  pro- 
fligacy rapidly  increase  ;    three  references.      Makes  labourers  pos- 
iessing  small  property  desirous  of  dissipating  it,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
I  to;  three  references.     Systemof,  induces  the  opinion  that  destitution, 
^  however  produced,  constitutes  a  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  com- 
Lmunity  ;  five  references.  Has  engendered  the  opinion  that  dependence 
R'&i  parish  is  preferable  to  independent  labour;   eleven  references. 
J  destruction  of  reciprocal  feeling  between  parents  and  chil- 
[  dren ;  eleven  references.     Induces  men  to  desert  wives  and  children  ; 
'  feur  references.     Ultimately  renders  helpless  the  persons  receiving. 
Large  portion  of  given  to  paupers,    spent  in  beer  and  gin  shops, 
licads  to  early  and  improvident  marriages.     The  unquestioned  title 
L  of  a  widow  to,  whatever  may  be  her  earnings,  one  of  the  inducements 
I:tO  early  marriage.     In  Sussex,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  riots  and 
tjrcs;  six  references. 

•  AllvKmica— 
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*  Allowance — effects  on  Capital. — Extent  of,  has  reduced,  and  \t 
reducing,  the  small  rate-payers  to  being  themselves  paupers ;  three 
references.  In  the  south  counties  gradually  destroying  capital. 
After  ruining  capitalists,  reacts  upon  labourers,  in  leaving  them  des* 
titute. 

*  Allowance  system  spreading. — ^The  vigilance  of  the  best  select 
vestries  and  assistant  overseers  inadequate  to  check  the  increasing 
demand  for.  Increased  at  Tam worth,  with  decreasing  population. 
All  the  evils  of  existing,  and  being  gradually  extended^  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland.' 

We  have  here,  in  a  brief  form,  a  fearful  catalogue  of  the  mis- 
chiefs produced  by  this  system ;  and  when  we  repeat  that  this 
odious  practice  is  unwarranted  by  the  law — is  an  illegal  encroach- 
ment on  the  just  application  of  the  poor-fund,  brought  about 
by  the  interested  manosuvring  of  the  larger  rate-payers  in  vestry,— 
connived  at  or  sanctioned  by  the  magistracy,  either  from  careless- 
ness, mistaken  humanity,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  common  interes't 
with  the  employers  of  labour  in  shifting  a  part  of  its  expense  from 
themselves  upon  other  parties — can  there  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  immediate  and  decisive  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature to  terminate  such  a  destructive  abuse  of  an  in  itself 
wholesome  law  ?  Fortunately  the  evidence  of  the  commissioners, 
which  supplies  us  with  such  strong  proofs  of  the  enormous  evil 
of  the  practice,  affords  equally  convincing  proofs  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  stopped,  and  all  its  baneful  consequences 
mitigated  immediately,  and  by  degrees  removed.  We  quote,  aa 
before,  from  the  Table  of  Contents  : — 

^  AlUnoance  system  discontinued  without  producing  distress ;  eig^t 
references ;  discontinuance  of  has  improved  the  moral  character  of 
labourers — nine  references/ 

We  select  a  few  of  the  examples  here  referred  to.  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie  reports  the  case  of  Stanford  Rivers,  a  purely  agricultural 
parish,  containing  a  population  of  905,  upon  4320  acres  of  a 
good  quality  of  land  ;  not  over- peopled  therefore,  but  at  one  time 
pauperised  by  the  allowance  system  to  a  great  extent : — 

•  In  the  year  1821  the  expenditure  amounted  to  1191/.,  composed 
of  the  following  items  : — Weekly  Pay,  389Z. ;  Pauper  Allowances, 
extra,  186/.;  Workhouse,  312/.;  Bills,  621.  ^  Incidental  Expense?, 
242/.;  total,  1191/. 

*  In  the  year  1 824  a  select  vestry  was  established,  which  effected 
some  reduction;  and  in  1825,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  An- 
drews, the  occupier  of  a  considerable  farm,  determined,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  resj;  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  support  of  the 
very  intelligent  and  experienced  magistrate,  Mr.  Oldham,  to  make  a 
bold  effort  to  put  down  pauperism.  The  weekly  pay  was  at  once 
struck  off:  and  in  the  year  ending  March,  1826,  the  account  stood 

VOL.  L.  NO.  c.  2  X  thus: 
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Ilius: — Pauper  Allowancee,  127^.;  Workhouse  Expenditure,  S5S/. ; 

ijedical,  42;, :  Incidental,  731. ;  County  Rates,  02l. ;  total,  560/. 

'  At  the  comtD  en  cement  of  the  new  system,  very  numerous  applica- 

'  tions  were  raftde  to  the  select  vestry,  hut  they  were  strictly  examined  : 

where  relief  was  necessary,  in  cases  of  illness  or  real  distress,  it  was 

liberally  granted  ;  but  refused,  unless  considered  requisite  ;  and  the 

laiiourers,  by  deijrees,  learnt  to  depend  on   their  own  resources.    The 

rates  gradually  diminished,  and  the  money  expended  on  the  foot 

^■liuie,  which  in  1SS5  amounted  to  &34f.,  was  in  ises  only  1961.     The 

I  vestry  determined  that  all  capable  of  tcork  sliovld  be  employed,  and  Ikai 

I  ^  rtlief  should  be  given  bat  m  relvni  for  labour. 

'  The  laboureTS  improved  in  their  habits  and  comforts.     During  the 

four  years  that  this  system  was  in  progress,  there  was  not  a  single 

pomtniiment  for  theft,  or  any  other  offence.' — pp.  37,  38. 

Mr,  Chadwick  reports  as  follows,  of  two  other  parishes' — 

'  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Cherry,  the  Rector  of  Burghfield,  near  Read- 

ing,  stated  that  "  the  whole  of  the  single  labourers,  including  those 

J  ho  were  on  the  parish,  as  well  as  those  who  were  independent, 
ailed  the  notification"  (that  rates  would  no  longer  be  allowed  in 
aid  of  wages)  "  with  great  satisfaction,  as  they  considered  that  it 
TTOuld  render  wages  in  future  more  proportioned  to  their  labour,  and 
ihat  single  men  would  have  a  better  chance."  Mr.  Clilf,  the  as- 
sistant-overseer of  the  same  parish,  says :  "  Whilst  the  allow- 
ance system  went  on,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  young  people  lo 
come  to  me  for  parish  relief  two  or  three  days  after  they  were  mar- 
ried ;— cay,  1  have  had  them  come  to  me  just  as  they  came  out  of 
church,  and  apply  to  me  for  a  loaf  of  bread  to  eat,  and  for  a  bed  ti>  lie 
on  that  night.  But  this  sort  of  marriages  is  now  checked,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  parish  will  probably  he  brought  about,  If  the  former 
^^^     gystem  had  gone  on,  we  should  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a  short 

^^^^    wne Similar  effects  had  been  produced  by  the  allowance  syS' 

^^H  tem  in  Swallowfield  "  [no  bad  title  for  the  system  itself]  ;  "'  but,  by 
^^B  the  abatement  of  the  cause,  the  effects  have  ceased."  ' — pp.  23C,  237, 
^^^         The  same  commissioner  reports  generally  that — 

'  In  theinstancesof  iudividuals,  as  wellasin  several  whole  parishes, 
wherever  the  influence  of  the  present  system  has  been  removed,  the 

I  rise  of  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  proportionate  to  the  re- 
moval of  that  influence  or  their  previous  depression.  In  Cookham, 
where  the  change  was  the  moat  extensive,  the  parochial  expenditure 
was  reduced  from  3l33i.  to  1 155/,,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
Jabouring  classes  improved.  Mr.  Russell,  the  magistrate  of  Swallow- 
field,  stated  to  me,  that  in  riding  through  Cookliam,  he  was  so  mucli 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  comfort  ubservaUe  in  the  persons  and 
residences  of  some  of  the  labouring  clasces  of  that  village,  that  he  waa 
led  to  make  inquiries  into  the  cause.  The  answers  he  received,  de- 
termined him  to  exert  his  influence  lo  procure  a  similar  change  of 
lystem  'n  Swallowfield. 
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'  In  Swallowfield,  where  it  was  partially  efiFecte4,  the  rates  wei^ 
reduced  from  9^.  and  10$.  in  the  pound  to  5s,  8d,  and  during  the  last 
year  to  3s.  8d  in  the  pound.' — p.  337.  • 

Mr.  Henry  Stuart  relates  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Little  Ijiverr 
mere,  consisting  only  of  one  farm.  When  the  present  tenant, 
Mr.  Rodwell;  came  into  possession  about  five  years  agO;  he 
found  that  the  labourers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  their 
wages  made  up  to  a  scale  proportioned  to  their  families,  so  that  it 
was  quite  immaterial  to  them  what  was  the  nominal  rate  of  wage?* 
He  refused  to  continue  this  practice,  but-r- 

'  offered  them  such  wages  as  he  considered  just,  and  engaged  to  keep 
them,  their  wives,  and  children  in  constant  employment.  This  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  for  some  time,  and  there  were  constant  threats 
held  out  against  him,  and  appeals  made  to  the  magistrates,  from 
whom  many  verbal  messages  were  received,  but  to  which  no  regard 

was  paid,  as  work  was  always  to  be  had Mr.  Rodwell  has  ^ 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  economy  of  rural  life,  and  his  opi- 
nion can  be  relied  upon.  He  describes,  that  though  only  five  years 
have  elapsed  since  all  allowance  to  able-bodied  men  has  been  discon- 
tinued, he  can  .perceive  an  improvement  in  the  general  character  and 
condition  of  his  labourers.' — pp.  14S,  149. 

An  instance  is  given  of  a  young  man  belonging  to  this  parish^ 
applying  to  Mr.  Rodwell  for  a  house,  backed  by  repeated  not^s 
from  the  magistrates,  which  were  regularly  put  into  the  fire  by 
Mr.  Rodwell,  the  man  being  offered  work  at  wages  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  hire  lodgings,  which  he  refused, 

*  At  length  finding  the  overseer  inexorable,  the  ipan  at  last  return^cj 
to  his  work  and  found  lodgings  for  himself.  ....  The  landlord's 
seat  being  within  the  parish,  settlements  are  frequently  acquire4  by 
persons  jiving  in  his  service.  As,  however,  nothing  is  given  out  of 
the  parish  to  a  person  who  is  able  to  work,  those  who  require  relief 
are  obliged  to  earn  it  by  their  labour  within  the  parish.  The  butlers 
and  grooms  are  in  this  way  generally  got  rid  of  within  a  week,  as 
relief  is  invariably  administered  in  the  shape  of  task-ivork.* 

Examples  of  the  same  nature  were  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  poor-laws  in  1828. 
And  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  on  the  evidence  published  by 
the  present  commissioners,  that  though  it  has  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  evils  of  the  poor-law  administration,  it  has 
neither  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  nor  suggested  any 
new  modes,  of  evil  or  new  methods  of  cure,  other  than  what  had 
been  fully  produced  before  the  legislature  by  the  committees  of 
1817,  1821,  1826,  1828,  and  1830. 

We  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee  of  1828,  by  Mr.  Hale,  a  gentleman  who  acted  as 
treasurer  of  the  poor-rates  of  Spitalfields,  and  principal  manager 
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[  bf  its  pamcliial  business  for  some  five-and-twenty  years.  Tbe  Sit 
i-gacity  of  this  gentleman  from  the  very  comiiieucement  of  the 
L  allownnce  system,  in  tlie  scarcity  of  180O  and  1801,  penetrated  its 
J'i-eal  character  and  foresaw  its  pernicious  results.  He  '  always  set 
[  his  face  against  it,'  and  so  long  as  he  remained  in  office,  no  la- 
1  tourer  ever  received  any  money  from  tlie  parish  lo  make  up  the 
F  Amount  of  his  wages. 

'  I  always  refused  to  give  relief  to  persons  wiio  were  employed  Ly 
Independent  masters,  I  advised  the  parish  officers  to  say  to  sach  ap- 
(.■J^icants,  "  Rather  than  give  you  a  single  shilling,  as  part  wages,  if 
T*«i  arelo  be  apaupur,  we  will  take  care  of  you,  but  have  the  whole  of 
ryour  labour."  The  effect  of  this  was,  they  seldom  applied  for  any 
relief  at  all ;  and  though  we  had  a  greater  number  of  poor  people  ron- 
L  gregating  together  in  Spitallields  than  in  the  same  given  space  in 
I  '«ny  other  part  of  the  empire,  yet  our  list  of  paupers  was  much  less  io 
:f  roportion  than  iit  other  manufacturing  towns.' 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  1826,  the  contagion  of  this  econo- 
biical  pestilence  forced  its  jvay  into  Spitaifields  in  spite  of  the 
f"'ftrenuous  resistance  which  Mr.  Hale  opposed  to  it, 

*  They  have  now,'  he  says,  '  got  upon  a  system  of  reducing  the  price 
WitS  labour,  and  eking  it  out  of  the  rale,  and  many  men  have  in  conse- 
1  queace  been  driven  to  apply  for  parochial  relief,  and  thus  they  have 
\  faicreased  the  number  of  paupers.' 

Unable  any  longer  to  stem  the  torrent,  Mr.  Hale  seems  to  have 
retired  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and  to 
have  withdrawn  even  from  the  neighbourhood  which  he  had  in 
vain  struggled  to  save  from  the  contamination  of  this  destructive 
system.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  being  instrumental 
to  the  successful  adoption  of  his  principle  in  another  populous 
.  IDanufacturing'  place, 

I  '  Several  years  ago,  they  reduced  the  wages  so  low  in  Coventry, 
that,  though  in  full  work,  the  poor  weavers  were  obliged  to  have 
weekly  relief  from  the  parish.  Some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  applied 
to  me  to  know  what  to  do.  I  advised  them  to  come  to  an  agreement 
tuA  lo  give  any  more  relief  lo  people  that  toere  fully  empl'iyetl  out  of 
doors,  and  they  informed  the  journeymen  they  relieved,  that  if  they 
could  not  live  by  tlieir  wages,  they  must  give  up  their  work,  and  the 
parish  would  take  care  of  them  and  find  them  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment. ^Vo^k  was  then  givennp  to  a  great  extent,  so  thai  Ihe  moilert 
vxre  soon  Miged  to  raise  the  wages  again. 

*  What  became  of  the  poor  ? — They  took  them  in 
'Snd  some  were,  I  helieve,  employed  on  the  roads 
The  plan  was  quite  suecessful.     The  parish  offict 
J  mination;  "  I  will  not  relieve  you  si 
I'tivhere,"     "Why?  I  am  starving." 


othe  workhouse, 
and  other  places, 
came  to  a  deter- 
mg  as  you  have  work  else- 
"  Then,  give  up  your  work,  and 


i«e  will  relieve  and  employ  you."     The  resuU  was,  the  r 
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soon  obliged  to  give  the  advance  of  wages  again.  The  rates,  more- 
over, were  comparatively  lowered,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
parish  improved.'* 

Mr.  Lister  Ellis  detailed  to  the  same  committee  the  complete 
success  of  another  such  experiment,  in  a  purely  agricultural  parish 
near  Carlisle.  This  gentleman  also  described  the  beneficial  change 
that  had  been  wrought  in  Liverpool,  by  a  similar  reform  enforced 
through  the  adoption  of  a  select  vestry  in  1821-2.  Previous  to 
that  time  upwards  of 

*  8000Z,  had  been  annually  given  to  paupers  out  of  the  workhouse, 
many  of  whom  were  able  to  work,  and  did  work  for  whom  they  pleased, 
but  having  once  got  a  **  pension- ticket,"  that  is  to  say,  a  card  giving 
them  a  claim  for  a  weekly  allowance,  it  continued  without  intermission 
all  their  lives.* 

The  select  vestry  determined  on  peremptorily  refusing  relief  in 
money  to  any  one  who  was  capable  of  labour.  But  labour  was 
offered  to  such  as  were  willing  to  work.  The  discipline  of  the 
workhouse  was  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  severe.  The 
result  was«  that — whereas  in  1821,4117  paupers  were  relieved 
at  an  expense  to  the  parish  of  S6,013i. — in  1827  the  number 
of  paupers  had  been  reduced  to  2607,  and  their  cost  to  19,395^., 
notwithstanding  that  a  vast  increase  of  population  had  in  the 
mean  time  taken  place.f  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Henderson  given  in  the  '  Extracts,'  that  the  select  vestry  of  Liver- 
pool continue  to  act  upon  the  improved  system  with  the  most 
favourable  results : — 

•  No  regular  relief  is  given  to  able-bodied  men  having  families,  when 
fully  employed.  No  rents  are  ever  paid  by  the  parish.'  *  The  select 
vestry  strictly  scrutinize  every  claim  for  relief ;  and  the  workhouse  is 
used  as  a  test  of  the  real  necessities  of  applicants.  Some  who  pretend 
to  be  starving,  refuse.     Others,  really  in  want,  solicit  admission.* 

The  workhouse  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  o&the  kind 
in  the  kingdom,  and  its  management  appears,  from  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's report,  to  be  well  worthy  of  minute  attention.  The 
great  principle  is  to  preserve  order  and  strict  discipline  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  confinement,  and  to  exact  a  full  mea- 
sure of  work  from  all  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  This  is  a 
system  intolerable  to  the  lazy,  the  dissolute,  and  the  impostor, 
while  to  those  who  are  really  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  it 
offers  all  that  the  letter  or  the  principle  of  the  law  requires,  viz.  a 
resource  from  starvation.  It  is  in  fact  a  strict  execution  of  the 
law  of  Elizabeth.  The  aged  people  and  the  young  are  made  com- 
fortable. The  total  number  of  paupers  is  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred.    The  total  cost  of  the  establishment  about  three  shillings 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Laws,  1828,  p.  32,    i         f  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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weekly  pet  head.    That  of  clothing  and  provisions  alone  two  s! 
linga  snd  twopence  halfpenny.* 

These  instances,  ami  many  more  might  be  addnced,  of  a  am 
cessful  reformation  in  the  abuses  of  the  poor-laws,  in  parishes 
every  kind — large  as  >vell  as  small,  agrieulluwl  and  munufacturirf!^ 
— s  reformation  carried  into  effect,  in  every  case,  suddenly  and 
without  preparation,  but,  in  all,  with  the  most  beneficial  results 
immediately  consequent  upon  ihe  change,  prove  demonstrably 
liow  exaggerated  ai'c  the  fears  which  some  entertain  as  to  ihc 
danger  of  putting  a  smlden  and  general  stop  to  these  abuses,  and 
especially  to  the  allowanue  system.  On  liie  contrary,  we  are  coin 
Tinced  that  it  will  prove  much  more  easy  to  effect  such  a  change 
generally  and  at  once  throughout  the  country,  than  successively 
in  separate  parishes.  There  does  appear  to  be  some  danger  of 
exciting  discontent — perhaps  insurrection — among  the  pauperized 
inhabitants  of  a  single  parish,  if  they  alone  are  subjectetl  to  a 
more  strict  and  severe  trealnieut  than  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  from  wiiich  ihey  observe  the  paupers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  to  continue  exempt.  We  know,  in  fact,  of  in- 
stances where  great  dissBtisfaction,  and  threatened  riots,  have  been 
excited  by  such  partial  attempts  at  parochial  relbrm.  Ine(]uality 
of  treatment  is  regarded  by  ihe  poor  as  the  criterion  of  injustice. 
Where  all  suifer  alike  they  generally  submit  with  patience,  as  to 
an  unavoidable  and  necessary  state  of  things.  Bnt  that  the  same 
law  should  allow  ihe  labourers  in  one  parish  to  claim  from  the 
rates  a  regular  allowance  of  several  shillings  per  week  beyond 
their  wages,  and  not  in  the  ne.^t  parish,  naturally  seems  to  the 
poor  a  pregnant  proof  of  injustice  and  oppression,  against  which 
their  spirit  indignantly  revolts. 

We  might  remark  on  the  injustice  likewise  inflicted  by  such 

tpartial  reforms  on  the  rale-payers  and  employers  of  labour  in 

bQifferent^iarishes.     The  latter,  lor  instance,  in  a  parish  where  the 

'nsking  up  wages  out  of  rates  has  been  slopped,  must  necessarily 

ise  the  wages  of  their  labourers  much    beyond   the  rate  paid  by 

B  farmers  or  other  employers  in  neighbouring  parishes,  who  meet 

It  an  unfair  advantage  in   the  common  markets — the  one 

Wrly  having  been  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  wages  of  his  labourers, 

rtiile  the  other  has  been  allowed   to  shift  a  part  of  his  payments 

|br  labour  upon  the  shoulders   of  the  householders,  shopkeepers, 

f  ant)  clergymen  of  his  parish.     In  fact,  this  unfair  inequality  in  the 

I  {position  of  those  faiiners  or  manufacturers  who  commence  a  re- 

L  prm  in  their  parochial  abuses,  as  compared  with  their  compelilun 

■fn  parishes  where  Ihe  abuses  still  continue,  is  sufficient  to  prevent, 

"Wleas  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  accomplishnicnl    of  any 
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such  piecemeal  aiid  voluntary  reforifis.  Improvements  have,  in- 
deed^ hitherto  taken  place  only  where  some  strong-minded  and  de-. 
termined  individual^  by  extraordinary  energy  and  perse verance^  and 
with  the  support  of  the  little  holders  and  rate-payerS;  has  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  this  natural  resistance  of  the  larger  em- 
ployers to  a  change  which^  by  redressing  the  injustice  they  have 
previously  perpetrated  on  their  neighbours,  occasions  them^  in  the 
first  instance,  to  suffer  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out. 

Far  from  believing  that  the  systematic  termination  of  the  allow* 
ance  scheme  would  be  attended  with  any  difficulty  through  the  re^- 
sistance  of  the  ]abouring->class5  we  are  confident  that  such  a  change^ 
restoring  the  market  for  labour  to  its  natural  condition,  would  be 
universally  hailed  by  them  as  the  greatest  boon.  It  is  a  complete 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  appear  to  dO;  that  the  labourers  of 
England  prefer  pauperism  to  independent  industry.  Where  paro- 
chial dependence  has  become  common,  it  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  administrators  of  the  podr- 
lawsy  who,  conspiring  with  the  employers  of  labour  to  lower  tli^ 
rate  of  wages^  have  prevented  the  labourer  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment^ and  consequently  a  maintenance^  except  on  condition  of  his 
becoming  a  pauper^  Mn  Hale  justly  observes^  as  the  result  of 
his  long  experience, — 

*'  A  poor  man  will  ris^  up  early,  he  will  sit  up  late,  he  will  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness,  he  will  undergo  the  most  severe  privations  before 
he  will  take  a  single  shilling,  so  long  as  he  can  carry  his  head  inde* 
pendent! y,  and  say,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  never  been  a  pauper ;  thank 
God,  not  one  of  my  family  ever  took  anything  from  the  parish  !'*  That 
man  will  starve  himself  almost,  and  he  will  go  without  food  till  he  is 
broken  down ;  but  let  him  once  take  the  first  shilling  and  his  inde- 
pendence is  lost — the  barrier  is  broken  down — his  poverty  descends  to 
indigence — he  feels  hinself  degraded — he  is  a  lost  member  of  society 
— and  he  deteriorates  in  his  morals.'  * 

If  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  feeling  generally  Sitertained 
by  our  peasantry  towards  parochial  dependence  (and  we  are  con- 
vinced of  its  truth  after  no  narrow  experience  of  our  own),  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  found  to  resist  the  abolition  of 
a  system  which  degrades  them  in  their  own  estimation — which 
compels  them,  from  early  childhood,  to  draw  their  maintenance 
from  the  poor-rate,  and  to  receive  the  very  wages  of  their  labour 
from  the  hands  of  a  surly  overseer  at  a  vestry  pay-table,  as  an 
eleemosynary  and  contested  grant  ?  We  are  confident  that  even 
id  the  districts  which  have  been  most  demoralized  by  the  long 
continuance  of  this  system,  the  great  body  of  the  labourers  would 
hail  with  gratitude  the    return  to  the  natural  laws  of  employ- 

*  Report  of  Committee,  1828,  p.  33. 
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meut,  which  will  leave  ihem  at  hberty  to  make  iheir  own  bargai 
face  to  face  with  their  employers,  to  increase  their  wages  by  in- 
creased exertion,  and  to  receive  them  with  the  proud  and  grateful 
consciousness  of  having  earned  iliem  in  full,  by  selling  to  their 
employer  an  eijiiivatent  in  laboar.  We  believe  that  the  working 
popnlation  would  be  content  to  receive  even  a  le^s  sum  in  tliis 
siitisfactory  shape  than  is  now  doled  out  to  them  in  the  odious  and 
repulsive  form  of  parish  relief  and  wages  confounded  together. 
But  no  such  sacrifice  would  be  required  of  them.  The  abolition 
of  the  allowance  system  would  have  the  opposite  effect  of  consi- 
derably increasing  the  aggregate  sum  now  divided  among  the  la- 
bouring popnlation  of  the  parishes  in  which  it  prevails.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  of  all  the  parties  whom  this  vile 
practice  robs,  the  poor  themselves — the  labouring  poor — are  those 
wJio  are  most  shamefully  defrauded.  Its  tendency  is  to  reduce 
the  aggregate  receipts  of  that  whole  class  to  the  minimum  ou 
which — man,  woman,  and  child — they  can  be  maintained  alive. 
The  labourer  with  a  large  family  has  meted  out  to  him,  by  a  bread 
scale,  the  precise  sufficiency  for  their  support,  reckoned  by  the 
head.  The  labourer  without  a  family  has  his  bare  necessities 
similarly  supplied,  but  he  gets  no  more.  The  latter  receives  his 
3a.  or  4s.  a  week,  where  the  former  obtains  12s.  or  \5s.  But  this 
is  certain,  that  were  relief  no  longer  permitted  to  those  who  work 
for  private  employers,  the  wages  of  the  single  labourer  would  rise 
directly  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  married  man  with  a  consider- 
able family.  The  free  competition  of  labourers  being  restored, 
there  would  be  but  one  rate  of  wages  ;  or,  at  least,  any  variation 
that  occurred  would  be  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  character 
and  industry  of  the  labourer — no  longer  by  the  number  of  his  chiU 
(Iren,  The  aggregate  sum  now  paid  by  employers  to  their  labourers 
would  be  considerably  increased,  and  restitution  would  be  made  to 
the  rJass  gf  the  difference  of  which  tliey  have  been  most  unjustly 
deprived  by  an  illegal  stretch  of  local  authority.  ^VIule  the  stngte 
labourers,  and  such  as  have  moderate  families,  would  protit  greatly 
by  the  necessary  increase  of  their  earnings,  even  the  man  whose 
family  is  so  large  that  no  rise  of  wages  which  can  be  contemplated 
as  the  consequence  of  the  change  could  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
it,  would  not  be  deteriorated  in  his  circumstances.  He  is  now 
'  ujKin  the  parish  ;'  he  would  continue  upon  it.  The  only  change 
in  his  position  would  be  from  working,  as  a  pauper,  on  account  of 
a  farmer  or  manufacturer,  to  woiking,  still  as  a  pauper,  on  ac- 
count of  the  parish.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  this 
situation  of  a  parish  workman  has  anjlhing  humiliating  in  its 
character,  it  will  then  be  boine  at  least  by  the  right  partj — by 
him  whose  incumbrances  of  a  wife  and  large  infant  famdy  would 
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naturally,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  poor-law,  reduce  him  to  a 
state  of  far  greater  suffering — and  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  sub- 
stitute in  his  place  the  unmarried  and  unburdened  labourer,  who 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  would  be 
sure  of  obtaining  an  ample  maintenance  for  himself  by  his  industry. 
In  truth,  the  great  pressure  of  the  present  system  falls  on  the  un- 
married men,  who  are  denied  all  employment  for  half  the  year,  on 
the  plea  that  a  single  man  can  live  upon  his  wits,  whereas  a  mar- 
ried man,  with  a  family,  mtist  have  a  certain  rate  of  maintenance, 
and  whatever  he  can  earn  in  wages  is  saved  in  parish  pay  to  him. 
It  is  thus  upon  the  single  men  that  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
large  families  is  really,  though  indirectly,  made  to  fall ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  they  are  driven  either  to  marry  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  get  a  family,  as  the  only  recognized  claim  for  constant  em- 
ployment, or  to  support  themselves  by  poaching  and  crime.  This 
is  the  education  which  the  existing  abuse  of  the  poor-law  provides 
for  the  rising  generation  of  labourers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

On  all  these^  and  other  grounds  which  it  were  useless  here  to  go 
over  again,  we  trust  there  will  be  no  dallying  or  compounding  with 
this  execrable  abuse;  but  that  without  delay,  and  as  the  first,  and 
by  far  the  most  indispensable  reform  of  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  it  will  be  at  once  and  universally  prohibited,  under  heavy 
penalties  on  the  overseers  or  vestries  that  practise  it.  Had  a  de- 
claratory enactment  to  this  effect  been  passed  in  1828,  as  was  recom-* 
mended  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in 
that  year,*  we  are  convinced  that  the  riots  of  1 830  would  never  have 
occurred,  and  the  perilous  example  then  set  of  a  general  rise  of 
wages  obtained  through  violence  and  intimidation  would  never  have 
been  seen  ;  the  evils  which  the  commissioners  inform  us  are  *  stead-^ 
ily  and  rapidly  progressive,'  and  *  becoming  every  year  and  every 
day  more  overwhelming  in  magnitude  and  less  susceptible  of 
cure,'  would  have  received  such  a  complete  check,  as .  must  not 
merely  have  saved  us  from  all  the  subsequent  accumulation  of 
pauperism,  but  by  restoring  the  labour-market  to  its  natural  and 
healthy  condition,  would  have  materially  reduced  the  mass  of  pau- 
perism which  a  long  continuance  of  this  baleful  system  had  pre- 
viously engendered. 

The  position  in  which  the  magistracy  of  the  country  will  be 
placed  until  a  complete  reform  be  effected  in  this  system,  is  in* 
deed  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  must  be  most  harrowing  to  theil: 
feelings.  The  evil  is  too  widely  spread,  and  too  deeply  rooted,  to 
be  removed  by  their  exertions  unassisted  by  the  legislature ;  and 
they  will  therefore  be  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  that  assist- 
ance, to  continue  enforcing  a  system  of  parochial  relief  which  has 

'  *  See  the  Keport  of  1828,  p.  9.  '■ 
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been  declared  by  the  liigliest  aiitiiorities  to  be  iiiiwarraiiLed  by 
sialiite,  and  to  have  tlie  effect  of  demoralizing  and  depressing  tdo 
labouring  class,  so  as  to  be  notoriously  the  cause  (and  it  may 
almost  be  said  the  justi&caliou)  of  their  discontent  and  insubordi- 
nation. And  having  thus,  by  an  acknowledged  abuse  of  the  minis- 
terial functions  entrusted  lo  them,  driven  the  poor  man  into  insur- 
rection,* these  same  magistrates  have  imposed  upon  them  the  duty 
of  ordering  out  the  civil  and  military  force  against  him,  and  after- 
wards sit  in  judgment  on  and  condemn  him  for  the  offence  they 
have  themselves  forced  him  to  commit.  This  is  a  dilemma  iii 
which  it  is  not  for  the  safety,  the  peace,  or  the  honour  of  the 
country  that  the  magistracy  of  England  should  be  continued  one 
instant  longer  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  We  trust  tliat  the 
winter  which  must  iuterveue  before  this  slate  of  things  can  lie 
remedied,  will  bring  with  it  no  necessity  for  the  deplorable 
contingency  to  which  we  have  referred,  liut  if  it  do  not,  we 
shall  owe  the  circumstance  to  good  fortune,  or  rather  to  the  mer- 
ciful dispensation  of  an  overruling  Providence — not  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  institutions,  or  the  care  of  those  who  preside  over  then-  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  understood  that  the  remedial  suggestions  of  the  commis- 
sion will  be  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Chadwick — a  sub-commissioner 
whose  i-eport,  printed  at  great  length  in  the  Extracts,  is  full  of " 
teresting  matter  collected  with  much  care,  tact,  and  discrimir 
tion  ;^and  will,  at  least,  closely  correspond  with  those  which  ha 
thus  briefly  sketches  out : — 

'Of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existing  system  of  poor-laws 
England,  that  which  consists  merely  in  the  amount  of  the  rates, 
evil  great  when  considered  by  itself,  but  trifling  ivjien  compared  wittl 
the  moral  effects  which  I  am  deploring,  miglit  be  much  diminished  by 
the  combination  of  workhouses,  and  by  substituting  a  rigid  administra- 
tion and  contract  management  for  the  existing  scenes  of  neglect,  ex- 
travagance, jobbing,  and  fraud. 

'  By  an  alteration,  or  even,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  many 
witnesses,  an  abolition,  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  great  part,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter  suggestion,  the  whole  of  the  enormous  sums  now 
spent  in  litigation  and  removals,  might  lie  saved  ;  the  labourers  might 
be  distributed  scoording  to  the  demand  for  labour  ;  the  immigration 
from  Ireland  of  labourers  of  inferior  habits  be  checked  ;  and  the  op- 
pression and  cruelty  lo  which  the  unmarried  labourers,  and  those 
who  have  acquired  any  property,  are  now  subjected,  might,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  alteration,  be  diminished,  or  utterly  put  an  end  to, 

•  Tho  ,Diiko  of  WelUnKlon,  vefj  aliurtly  after  liii  rsllrement  from  office,  attributed 
iu  hii  iiUce  in  Parliament  tbu  cur;il  rebcUinii  of  1630  mainly  to  lbs  inaladmiHi*- 
tratiuii  of  the  p«or-lai>i  by  counlry  magintrntvi. 

'If 
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*  If  no  relief  were  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  able-bodied,  or  tb 
thiBir  fahiiliesj  except  in  return  for  adequate  labour,  or  in  a  well-re- 
gulated workhouse,  the  worst  of  the  existing  sources  of  evil,  the  , 
allowance  system,  would  immediately  disappear ;  a  broad  line  would 
be  drawn  between  the  independent  labourers  and  the  paupers  j  the 
number  of  paupers  would  be  immediately  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  reluctance  to  accept  relief  on  such  terms  ;  and  ^yould  be  still 
further  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  increased  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  rates,  and  would  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  forming  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our 
whole  population,  become  a  small,  well-defined  part  of  it,  capable  of 
being  provided  for  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  of  the  present 
poDr-ratfes. 

*  The  proposed  changes  would  teiid  powerfally  to  prorriote  provi- 
dence and  foi^ethoughti  tiot  only  in  the  daily  confcerns  of  life,  but  in 
the  most  important  of  all  poiritis,  marriage/ 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
allowatlce  system  here  insisted  ufjoti  so  strongly.  We  might  have 
wished  this  sUggestidn  tci  have  lakeh  precedehce  of  every  other, 
as  being  by  fki-  the  itiost  importailt  atld  indispensable  of  atiy.  But 
fully  agreeing  in  the  prOpHefty  of  the  alteration  of  the  present 
complicated  arid  ei[pfensive  systerti  Of  settlement,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  sOme  simplfei-  mode,  we  will  not  dispute  about  the  order  in 
which  these  two  great  irtiprovemeftts  of  the  poOr-Iaw  may  b6 
mentioned  by  the  Commission,  do  that  their  sihlUltaneolis  adoption 
be  redommended. 

Some  law  of  local  settlement  is  dn  essential  element  in  a  poor- 
law.  Were  paupers  to  be  supported  out  of  some  general  national 
fund,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extravagance  and  careless- 
ness of  those  administering  the  fund,  would  far  exceed  even 
that  which  is  at  present  so  justly  reprobated. .  The  rtiOre  limited 
the  area  of  settlement,  the  more  direct  \Vill  be  the  interest  of  those 
who  administer  the  distribution  of  the  rate  in  its  economy — the 
greater  their  vigilance  in  preventing  the  extension  of  paupeiism, 
detecting  imposture,  and  discouraging  pdrochial  dependence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  a  limited  settlement  are  the 
unavoidable  impediment  it  puices  in  thfet  way  of  the  equalization 
of  the  supply  to  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  extent  of  litigation  between  parishes  oU  settlement  ques- 
tions. But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  existing  law  of  settle- 
ment has  long  influenced  the  relative  value  of  property  in  different 
parishes  to  such  an  extent,  thkt  estates  of  equal  quality  and 
size,  in  two  neighbouring  parishes,  are  of  most  unequal  value 
in  the  market,  awing  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor-rate 
upon  theni, — it  will  be  seen,  that  eveti  were  the  disadvantages  of 
parochial  settletnent  greater  than  they  really  are^  it  would  be  im- 
possible 
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possible  to  alter  the  law  in  this   respect,   ond  equalize  to 
extent  the  burden  of  poor-rate  upon   parishes,  without  the  most 
intolerable  injusticej  amounting  in  many  instances  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  ownership  of  landed  property. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  extent  of  area  within  which  settlements 
nre  tu  be  confined,  but  the  mode  only  of  acquiring  settlement 
within  the  present  parochial  divisions,  that  is  susceptible  of  al- 
teration ;  aud  in  this  view  we  think  it  would  be  highly  advisable 
to  s^^eep  away,  prospectively  of  course,  all  the  embarrassing  laws 
respecting  settlement  by  service,  by  apprenticeship,  renting,  and 
estate,  and  to  enact,  that  for  the  future,  residence  alone,  for 
a  term  of  years,  shall  confer  a  settlement  in  any  parish:  (two 
would,  we  consider,  be  preferable  to  the  Scotch  term  of  three 
years:)  and  that  in  default  of  proof  of  such  residence,  the  settle- 
ment be  in  the  place  of  birlh:  when  this  cannot  be  ascertained, 
in  the  place  of  settlement  of  the  parents. 

An  improvement  in  the  management  of  workhouses  is  highly 
necessary.  They  should  be  made  places  of  strict  conlinement  and 
hard  labour  to  the  able-bodied,  with  moderate  diet  aud  a  total 
denial  of  all  indulgences,  in  order  to  render  a  residence  within 
their  walls  as  irksome  and  distasteful  as  possible,  and  the  last  re- 
source of  those  only  who  cannot,  by  their  utmost  exertions, 
obtain  a  maintenance  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
think  that  relief  should  be  given  solely  at  the  workhouse  to  those 
who,  from  undoubted  infirmity  or  extreme  age,  are  known  lo  be 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves.  Above  all,  who  will  not 
with  Crab  be — 

'  It  grieves  me  to  behold 

Those  ever  virtuous,  helpless  now  and  old; 

Those  who,  by  sickness  and  misfortune  tried, 
W  Gave  want  its  worth,  and  poverty  its  pride — 

"  I  own  it  grieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 

From  their  old  home. — 'Tis  pain — 'tis  punishment.' 
Such  paupers  can  be  maintained  more  cheaply  in  their  own  cot- 
tages, or  those  of  their  relatives  than  in  the  workhouse ;  nor  are 
they  fit  subjects  for  the  necessarily  severe,  and  almost  penal, 
discipline  of  that  establishment,  whose  terrors  should  be  reserved 
as  a  test  of  doubtful  cases  only. 

We  tnist  that  the  opportunity  will  not  be  lost  for  requiring  the 
parish  accounts  to  be  kept  in  a  methodical  and  accurate  form, 
such  as  will  convey  clear  and  correct  information  to  those  who 
audit  them,  as  well  as  to  parliament  and  statisticians  investigating 
the  subject,  on  the  real  character  of  the  several  payments.  At 
present,  all  is  confusion  and  perplexity.  Each  parish — nav,  every 
successive  overseer — has  his  own  method  of  entering  and  keeping 
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his  accounts — intelligible  to  no  one  but  himself.  Overseers 
should  be  directed,  under  penalties,  to  keep  their  accounts  in 
folio  books  printed  according  to  forms  given  in  the  act.*  They 
should  moreover  be  required  to  reduce  the  rate  or  valuation 
of  property  in  their  respective  parishes;  on  which  the  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  parochial  purposes,  is  levied, 
either  to  the  full  rack,  or  real  rental,  or  to  some  uniform  pro- 
portion determined  in  the  act — say,  for  instance,  the  rack-rental 
for  land,  and  two-thirds  for  houses  and  other  buildings,  as  nearly 
as  may  be.  And  such  valuation  should  be  revised  periodically  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  expedient  to  accommodate  the  assessment 
to  the  changes  in  the  value  of  property.       • 

The  last  recommendation  of  Mr.  Chadwick  is  as  follows : — 

*  It  is  essential  to  the  working  of  every  one  of  these  improvements, 
that  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  should  be  entrusted,  as  to 
their  general  superintendence,  to  one  central  authority  with  exten- 
sive powers,  and,  as  to  their  details,  to  paid  officers,  acting  under  the 
consciousness  of  constant  superintendence  and  strict  responsibility.' 

In  this,  too,  we  heartily  concur.  If,  however,  it  were  contem« 
plated  to  take  from  the  magistracy  the  administration  of  th^  poor- 
law,  and  especially  the  adjudication  of  appeals  from  the  local 
officers  (the  overseers  or  vestrymen),  we  should  decidedly  object 
to  such  a  change.  We  have  not  been  backward  in  exposing 
the  defective  administration  of  this  law  by  the  magistracy.  But, 
acting  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  free  from  all  control  or  re- 
sponsibility, nay,  even  deprived  of  all  guidance  to  their  discre- 
tion— each  endowed  with  absolute  power  in  his  own  limited 
sphere,  to  interpret  the  vague  expressions  of  ancient  acts  of 
parliament,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  caprice,  or  mistaken 
feelings,  or  erring  judgment — it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  they 
had  not  fallen  into  frequent  errors.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  tliey  should  have  occasionally  em- 
ployed their  power  rather  to  the  supposed  improvement  of  their 

*  We  would  suggest  that  these  books  should  consist  of, — 1.  The  Register,  in 
which  the  name  of  the  pauper  should  be  entered  alphabetically,  with  his  age,  resi- 
dence, family,  and  the  circumstances  which  render  him  chargeable,  carefully  noted 
in  appropriate  column^  2.  The  Weekly  Pay-Book,  in  which  should  be  entered  the 
sums  paid  to  the  paupers,  distinguishing  them  into  four  classes,  viz.  Resident,  Non- 
resident, Bastards,  and  Parish  Labourers : — which  latter  class  should  be  again  sub- 
divided into  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  in  order  to  afford  an  accurate  view  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  surplus  labour  at  any  time  on  the  parish.  3.  The  Day- 
Book,  in  which  all  payments  should  be  entered  in  the  gross  as  soon  as  made,  and 
all  receipts  noted  in  the  cash-account  as  soon  as  taken.  4.  The  Ledger,  in  which  the 
sum  of  all  payments  and  receipts  should  be  posted  methodically,  under  their  different 
heads,  once  a  month.  Abstracts  of  each  year*s  accounts  should  be  transmitted  by 
the  overseer  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  or  some  superintending  officer, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  register  it,  and  take  measures  for  printing,  in  one  collec* 
tive  view,  the  annual  abstracts  of  the  several  parishes  in  each  county, 
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own  rentals  tliaii  for  its  legitimate  purposes.  Still  tliis  atlbrdf  i 
no  ground  for  believing  tijat  the  sanie  bod}',  if  acting  under  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  a  superior  authority,  ami  hy  tlie 
aid  of  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  discretion,  would 
continue  to  tread  the  same  faulty  path,  or  to  abuse  llie  power 
coiitidcd  to  (lien).  It  ig  not  now  we  have  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  checks  and  regponsibiljty  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
etl'eclivc  performance  of  public  {luties. 

In  a  former  article  we  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing  ^ 
lOie  uniform  and  judicious  administration  of  the  poor-law,  aiid 
'fecommendcd  for  this  object  that  the  magistrates  of  each  coifnty, 
at  quarter-sessions,  should  be  required  annually  to  consider  and 
publish  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  individual  magistrates,  as 
well  as  of  overseers  and  vestries.  We  still  think  that  these  ge- 
neral directions  should  emanate  from  the  quarter-sessions  bench. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  that  court 
to  receive  instructions  from,  and  be  superintended  by,  some 
central  board,  or  other  special  authority  emanating  from  the 
Home  Oflice,  with  a  view  to  render  the  practice  of  the  different 
counties  as  uniform  as  their  local  peculiarities  may  render  ad- 
visable, and  to  bring  all  to  approximate  an  closely  as  possible 
to  the  best  model.  There  have  been  rumours  of  an  intentiou 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  special  salaried  commissioners, 
sitting  each  in  his  peculiar  district,  for  the  decision  of  poor-law 
cases,  in  place  of  the  existing  magistracy.  Some  such  sugges- 
tion may  have  entered  the  head  of  a  briefless  barrister,  to  whom 
a  snug  commissionership  of  this  nature  would  be  exceedingly 
agreeable,  but  can  hardly  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any 
other  person.  The  large  number  of  these  officers  that  would  be 
required,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  their  salaries,  put  such  a 
scheme  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  spare  us  the  trouble  of 
proving  how  much  less  rehance  could  be  placed  on  the  discretion 
of  persons  having  no  interest  in  the  economy  of  the  immense  funds 
they  would  have  to  dispense,  than  on  that  even  of  the  present 
authorities ;  who,  at  least,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  due  admi- 
ubtration  of  the  poor-rate,  since  it  is  upon  them,  as  a  body,  thai 
B  ^e  tax  jirincipally  fulls. 

When  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  has  been  cleared  of  il 
existing  vices,  when  a  methodical  and  uniform  system  of  manage- 
ment and  book-keeping  is  adopted,  and  a  broad  line  drawn  be- 
tween independent  labourers  and  able-bodied  paupers  compelled 
lo  resort  to  their  parishes  for  work,  the  real  surplus  of  labour,  j^ 
there  be  any,  in  each  parish,  will  be  accurately  ascertained,  i 
means  must  then  be  resorted  lo  for  disposing  of  it  lo  the  greotc 
wdTantaRC,  or  with  the  least  loss. 
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We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  redundancy^  so  severely  fell 
at  present^  will^  under  this  improved  system^  be  found  to  disappear 
to  a  great  extent^  and  to  be  local  rather  than  general.  That 
so  long  as  Ireland  pours  in  upon  us  its  hordes  of  starving  bog- 
trotters^  driven  over  to  this  country  by  the  absence  of  any  relief 
from  utter  destitution  in  their  own^  it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect 
materially  to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  labour  in  the  parishes 
of  the  south  and  west  of  England^  appears  but  too  evident. 
Delenda  eat  Carthago!  This  barbarizing  immigration  mtist  be 
checked,  or  all  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  Of  pauperism 
in  Britain  will  be  ineffectual.  We  can  hardly,  however,  imagine 
that  another  session  will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  enact?> 
ment  of  a  law  compelling  the  Irish  landowners  to  relieve  the 
infirm  and  employ  the  destitute  population  of  their  estates ; 
which  estates  are  notoriously  as  much  in  want  of  the  expenditure 
of  labour  in  their  improvement,  as  the  miserable  beings  now 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  in  idleness  and  beggary  upon 
them  are  in  want  of  employment.  But  we  will  not  be  tempted 
to  diverge  into  this  topic,  which  we  tave  elsewhere  fully  treated. 
It  is  enough  to  repeat  our  conviction  that  the  extension  of  the 
poor-law  to  Ireland,  in  its  principle  and  most  important  pro-^ 
visions,  is  a  first  and  indispensable  step  towards  any  effectual 
improvement  of  the  working  of  that  law  in  Britain.  This  accom? 
plished,  and  a  permanent  excess  of  labour  being  still  ascertained 
to  exist,  the  question  how  to  deal  with  it  may,  we  think,  be  an-» 
swered  thus  :— 

The  excess  can  all  be  ultimately,  indeed  within  a  very  few 
years,  removed  to  the  fertile  and  unoccupied  wastes  of  our  colo- 
nies, where  labour  is  grievously  deficient  and  highly  priced.  This 
has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  unanswered,  and,  we  presume  we 
may,  therefore,  say,  unanswerable,  arguments.  That  it  would  be 
good  economy  in  parishes  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  emi- 
gration of  their  surplus  poor,  has  been  proved  by  numerous  ex- 
periments, as  well  as  by  close  calculation.  That  it  would  be 
equally  profitable  to  government  to  undertake  the  cost  of  an 
extensive  and  methodical  scheme  of  colonization,  repaying  itself 
for  the  transport  of  a  new  labouring  population  to  its  colonies 
by  the  increased  sales  of  waste  lands^  and  the  increased  revenues, 
which  such  a  scheme  must  speedily  and  unquestionably  occasion, 
we  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, an  equitable  division  of  the  expense  between  government 
and  the  parishes  whose  poor  are  assisted  to  emigrate,  appears  the 
fairest  principle.  Both  of  these  parties  must  reap  a  profit  from 
the  scheme  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  their  outlay  ;  and  with  this 
view  we  trust  that,  in  any  bill  introduced  for  the  amelioration  of 

the 
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the  poor-laws,  piimliea  will  be  allowed  to  apply  a  portion  of  iheir 
rates,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  aid  the  emigration  of  their 
redundant  labourers. 

But  since  emigration  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  remove  the 
whole  surplus  within  a  considerable  period,  it  remains  to  devise 
means  for  employing  them  in  the  interim  in  the  most  profitable 
manner,  or  rather  with  the  least  pecuniary  loss  to  their  parishes, 
and  the  least  injury  to  their  own  moral  and  industrious  character. 
For  this  purpose  the  chief  requisites  are  system  and  organization. 
Parish  labourers  should  no  longer  be  left,  as  now,  to  the  sham 
employment  of  the  overseer,  who,  serving  the  office  grudgingly, 
and  being  himself  fully  engaged  in  general  with  his  own  business, 
is  neither  competent  nor  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  find  profit- 
able employment  for  them,  and  contents  himself  with  ordering 
them  into  the  quarry  or  the  gravel-pit — the  parish  pound  or  the 
market-place — in  order  that  he  may  be  satisfied  that,  though  they 
do  no  work  for  the  paiiah,  they  do  none  for  themselves  or  any  other 
party.  An  immense  waste  of  labour  is  in  this  way  continually 
taking  place  in  country  parishes,  where  it  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, but  for  the  total  absence  of  judgment,  system,  and  a 
proper  scheme  of  management  and  superiutendence — things  which 
cannot  proceed  from  the  discordant  elements  of  a  parish  vestry. 
Moreover,  the  overseers  and  vestrymen  of  agricultural  parishes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  tenants  at  will,  having  but  a  temporary  interest 
in  their  occupations,  and  therefore  indisposed  to  bestir  themselves 
in  linding  out  means  for  employing  labour  in  permuncnt  improve- 
ments, the  bene^ts  of  which  will  not  be  sensible  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  landowners  (who  after  all  are  the  real  rate-payers)  would, 
from  their  superior  intelligence  and  deeper  interest,  be  more  fitly 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  setting  on  foot  such  works  of  general  or 
local  utility  as  muy  give  employment  to  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
parishes  in  which  their  estates  lie.  If  in  every  county,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  every  petty  sessions'  division,  a  committee  or  board  of 
works  were  formed  out  of  the  magistracy  and  a  certain  number  of 
landowners  of  the  district,  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  parish 
vestries — such  a  body  might,  we  lliink,  be  able  to  devise  meaus  of 
employment  for  the  parish  paupers  within  their  district,  on  a  broad 
Gcale  of  general  utility,  and  of  such   a  nature  as   not  to  interfere 

I  with  the  ordinary  demand  for  routine  labour.  The  board  might 
receive  tenders  from  individuals  desirous  of  having  works  of  this 
character  performed ;  and  such  undertakings  being  conducted 
fUider  paid  superintendents,  by  large  gangs  of  parish  labourers,  it 
^nld  not  be  difficult  to  obt:iin  full  work  from  them.  Arrange- 
ments might  easily  be  established  by  which  the  board,  acting 
L  tlirough 
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through  its  secretary  or  surveyor,  should  charge  against  each  parish 
the  maintenance  or  necessary  pay  of  its  pauper  labourers  while 
employed,  and  place  to  its  credit  the  proceeds  of  their  labour. 
New  roads,  or  alterations  in  the  old,  railroads,  canals,  drainage 
levels,  inclosures,  or  plantations  of  wastes,  and  other  improve- 
ments of  a  public  or  private  nature,  would  probably  be,  under- 
taken for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  result  would  be,  if  not  a .  return 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  sums  expended,  at  least  the  creation 
of  many  useful  and  valuable  works,  by  an  expenditure  which  is 
now  absolutely  thrown  away ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  check 
would  be  given  to  the  demoralization  and  habitual  idleness  that 
are  now  stamped  into  the  character  of  such  labourers  as  are 
unfortunately  driven  to  apply  to  their  parishes  for  tem,porary 
employment.  The  pay  of  these  surplus  parish  labourers  should 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  infirm  paupers.  And 
it  is  questionable  whether  much  benefit  would  not  arise  from 
levying  one-half,  if  not  the  whole  of  it  (under  the  name  of  labouiv- 
rate  as  distinguished  from  poor-rate)  upon  the  owners  instead  of 
the  occupiers  of  rateable  property.  All  rates,  we  are  aware,  ulti- 
mately come  out  of  rent ;  but  landlords  themselves  appear  scarcely 
to  be  sensible  of  this,  and  to  need  the  stimulus  of  direct  taxatiop 
to  make  them  take  the  requisite  steps^  which  none  can  so  well 
take  as  themselves,  for  relieving  their  estates  from  the  burtheu 
of  a  redundant  population. 

Indeed^  so  little  exertion  seems  to  be  made  by  the  generality 
of  land-owners  to  check  the  rapid  growth  of  the  poor-rate,  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  them  alive  to  the  fact,  that  of  the  total  sum  of 
eight  millions  and  upwards  annually  levied  under  that  name, 
seven-tenths,  or  more  than  five  millions  and  a  hal/y  are  a  deduction 
from  the  rental  of  their  estates,  (only  three-tenths  being  levied 
from  the  vast  mass  of  property  of  other  kinds,) — that  the  paupers 
have  by  law  a  prior  claim  to  the  remainder,  if  their  necessities 
require  it ;  and  that  the  process  by  which  that  remainder  is  daily 
encroached  upon  as  pauperism  increases,  must,  from  its  very 
nature — unchecked  by  vigorous  exertions  on  their  part — proceed 
in  an  accelerated  ratio.  There  are  parishes  in  England  whose  whole 
rental  has  been  already  swallowed  up  by  the  poor-rate,  and  whose 
lands,  being  no  longer  capable  of  .defraying  the  cost  of  cultivating 
them,  and  of  supporting  the  settled  poor,  are  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  their  entire  labouring  population  out  of  work;  in 
which  case  the  whole  charge  of  their  maintenance  is  transferred  to 
the  neighbouring  parishes  as  an  addition  to  their  own  poor-rate. 
Should  their  rental,  in  turn,  (as  is  highly  probable,)  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  support  this  double  burthen,  their  lands  likewise  must  go 
out  of  cultivation,  and  their  labourers  out  of  work,  and  the  com- 
bined and  accumulated  charge  of  poor-rate  be  transferred  to 
.    VOL.  L.  NO.  c.  2  b  others, 
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^hera,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  sink  in  the  same 
Once  commenced,  ihe  tendency  of  this  process  evidenilj'  i 
spread  on  all  sides  like  a  plague-sore,  with  accelerated  rapidity, 
annihilating  rent— extinguishing  cultivation — throwing  entire  pa- 
rishes out  of  tillage,  and  adding  hundreds  of  fanners  and  thou- 
nds  of  labourers  to  the  daily  swelling  lists  of  pauperism.  L.and- 
flords  must  be  up  and  stirring  if  they  desire  to  avoid  the  same  fale. 
Let  not  the  land-owners,  however,  imagine  that  they  can  escape 
le  catastrophe  thataviaits  them,  by  a  compounding  with  the  pre- 
int  system  after  tlie  manner  of  the  '  labour-rale  '  scheme.  We 
leartily  agree  in  the  reprobation  with  which  the  poor-law  com- 
tnissioners  view  the  principle  of  the  act  now  happily  about  to  ex- 
pire, which  gave  a  temporary  sanction  to  that  iniquity.  It  went 
to  legalize  and  encourage  the  worst  parts  of  the  ullowaiice-systera. 
Its  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  whole  labouring  population  to  the 
^iCondition  of  serfs,  adscript  to  the  soil  of  their  parishes- — nay,  even 
if  particular  farms  ;  compelled  to  work  for  particular  masters, 
>ho  are  in  their  turn  compelled  to  employ  particular  labourers, 
freedom  of  contract  between  master  and  man  has  been  always 
justly  considered  the  sine  i^ud  non  of  their  industry  and  mutual 
Ibenetit ;  and  this  the  labour-rate  entirely  destroys.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  best,  almost  the  only  good,  labourers  now  left  in  the 
country,  are  those  who  reside  in  parishes  where  they  have  no  legal 
settlement,  and  consequently  are  aware  that  their  employment  de- 
pends entirely  on  their  character  and  conduct.  The  immediate  eU'ect 
of  the  labour-rate,  wherever  adopted,  is  to  cause  the  discharge  of 
these  men  ;  their  masters  being  practically  _^7ied  in  the  amount  of 
their  wages  for  employing  ex-parishioners.  They  are  sent  back 
to  their  parishes,  there  to  unlearn  their  industrious  habits  upon  the 
"lighwajs  or  in  the  gravel-pits.  The  general  adoption  of  the 
ittcheme  (and  if  permitted  in  any  parishes,  all  must  come  into  it  in 
:lf-defence)  can  only  be  to  destroy  what  industry  and  independ- 
Mice  are  left  among  labourers,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  cOBimoa 
level  of  servile  sluggishness. 

Before  concluding  Me  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  con- 

lideralion  of  the  Poor-law   Commissioners    the   proposal   which 

'teveral  years  since  was  made  in  this  Review,  for  the  substitution 

Wtti  a  compulsory  system  of  savings-banks  for  the  poor-rate.     The 

r  Biore   we  have  examined  the  subject,  the  more  thoroughly  have 

[  we   been    persuaded    of   the   practicability    and    inestimable    ad- 

I   vantages  of  some  such  commutation.     One  of  the  worst  features 

Lof  the  poor-law — the  worst,  indeed,  by  far — is  what  Mr.  Hale  so 

ttroDgly  dwells  upon,  that  the  acceptance  of  parish  relief,  however 

aiecessary  it  may  be  rendered  by  unavoidable  casualty,  destroys 

'iBt  honest  pride  of  independence  which  is  the  main  stay  of 

ioduatiy. 
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industry.  But  were  relief  to  be  obtained  in  distress,  not  from  a 
public  charitable  provision  like  the  poor-rate,  but  from  a  fund 
composed  of  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  himself,  laid 
up  by  the  providence  of  the  state  for  this  very  purpose — to  accu- 
mulate at  interest  until  it  was  needed — no  more  degradation  would 
be  felt  in  applying  for  it,  under  temporary  calamity,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  members  of  a  benefit  society,  or  the  subscribers  to 
a  health- insurance  office.  The  poor  man  would  retain  his  sense 
of  self-respect,  and  with  it  his  moral  character  and  his  pride  of 
industrious  independence.  All  the  hateful  effects  of  pauperism 
would  cease,  while  the  advantages  of  the  present  system  would  be 
preserved. 

Many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  combine 
and  extend  the  advantages  of  savings-banks  and  benefit  societies. 
But  experience  has  proved,  what  might  have  been  foreseen,  that 
while  the  po6r-law  holds  out  the  certainty  of  relief  under  every 
casualty,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  labouring  class  will  vo- 
luntarily submit  to  privation,  and  pay  for  that  which  they  are  sure 
of  obtaining  gratuitously  when  they  require  it.  In  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  Dorset,  and  several  other  counties,  benefit  societies 
were  founded  a  few  years  since  on  a  wide  scale,  and  under  judi- 
cious regulations,  offering  to  the  poor  the  means  of  insuring 
themselves  against  want  in  every  shape,  upon  the  most  safe  and 
equitable  terms.  But  we  believe  in  every  instance  these  institu- 
tions have  fallen  still-born  to  the  ground  from  the  want  of  contri- 
butors ;  and  we  shall  be  very  greatly  mistaken  if  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  late  Annuity  Act  are  not  equally  disregarded. 
The  benefit-clubs  which  do  succeed  in  obtaining  members  are 
only,  in  truth,  apologies  for  convivial  meetings.  The  deposi- 
tors in  savings-banks  belong  to  the  class  of  domestic  servants  and 
artisans,  rather  than  to  the  inferior  class  of  labourers.  The  feeling 
is  all  but  universal  among  the  latter,  ^  Why  should  we  sacrifice 
our  money  only  to  relieve  the  parish  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  us  in  sickness  and  infirmity  ?  '  So  long  as  the  poor-law  exists, 
(and  no  one  is  so  insane,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  to  desire  its  abolition 
without  providing  any  substitute,)  the  only  mode  whereby  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  excellent  institutions  cati  be  extended  to  the 
labouring  class,  \vill  be  by  enforciit^  their  contributions — by  a  law 
which  shall  compulsorily  take  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  every 
labourer  during  his  years  of  health  and  vigour  to  provide  for  his 
season  of  exhaustion  or  sickness. 

In  employing  these  phrases,  we  are,  however,  putting  the  plan 
in  its  very  worst  aspect.  A  tax  upon  wages  would,  of  course,  be 
levied  from,  and  paid  by,  the  employers  of  labour ;  and  would  in 
reality  be-  a  poor-rate,  under  a  better  form  and  on  a  fairer  and 
more  e(}uitable  system,    it  would  be  a  contribution  from  masters 
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to  a  fund  for  assuring  llieir  labourers  from  destitution  ;  and  would 
throw  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  aged,  impotent,  and  sick 
poor,  precisely  where  it  ought  injustice  to  tall — viz.,  on  the  per- 
sons wlio  have  profited  by  their  labour,  or  that  of  their  natural 
protectors,  while  capable  of  work.     At  present  it  happens,  not 
unfrequently,  that  a  capitalist — a  manufacturer,  for  example — 
hires  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  labourers  for  a  certain  time, 
for  the   bare  cost  of  maintaiuing  them  while  in  health   and  the 
prime  of  life  ;  and,  after  reaping  a  profit  from  their  exertions,  shifts>  J 
upon  the  landed  property  in  his   neighbourhood  the  burthen  of.  I 
maintaining  them,  so  soon  as  accident,  sickness,  or  the  natural  I 
exhaustion  of  their  strength  in  the  course  of  a  life  of  toil,  deprive  1 
them  of  their  value  as  instruments  of  gain.     The  plan  proposed,    I 
in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  accomplishes  the  desirable  I 
object  of  charging  the  support  of  the  aged  and  iniirm  part  of  the   1 
labouring  population  on  the  employers  of  labour,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  labour  they  purchase  from  the  able- 
bodied,      it  adjusts  the  burthen  uith  perfect  precision  upon  the 
parties  who  are  in  equity  liable  to  it,  and  seems  to  be  an  improve- 
ment of  the  poor-laws  completely  in  harmony  with  their  spirit  and 
intention , 

The  amount  of  contribution  required  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
sufficient  relief,  under  every  casualty,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
parish  assistance,  is  so  trilling  that,  whether  it  would  really  fall 
to  be  paid  by  the  master  or  the  labourer,  (and  we  are  awai-e 
that  political  arithmeticians  will  differ  upon  this  point,)  can  matter 
little.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  BecJier's  tables,  that  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  sixpence,  or  but  one  penny  for  every  working  day,  com- 
mencing from  the  age  of  twenty,  will  assure  to  every  labourer 
a  weekly  allowance,  in  sickness,  of  ten  shillings  bed-lyimj,  and  iive 
shillings  walking,  pay, — an  annuity  of  five  shillings  weekly  after 
the  age  of  sixtj-tive, — and  a  payment  of  ten  pounds  to  his  relatives 
on  his  death  !  Were  every  labourer  in  the  kingdom  assured  of 
relief  to  this  extent  in  case  of  need,  the  poor-rate  would  well-nigh 
be  extinguished.  And  how  little  would  the  payment  required  for 
this  object  be  felt  by  the  parties  themselves  !  * 

A  contribution  of  this  kind  might  very  properly  be  required 
from    every  householder  in   the   kingdom,  for  every  member  of 

•  Were  Ihe  aJojiIion  of  Ibiii  schutiie  confined  only  to  llioae  labourers  who  nttf  now 
under  the  uge  of  twvuly,  it  would  begiu  inimediatBly  lo  lesbun  the  poar-iale,  Bud  evr 
(iDguiah  it  wholly  aflei  the  Upue  of  a  magle  gcaiTBiion.  But  it  might  ba  a[^ed  to 
laboureiB  of  all  agei,  and  Ibe  amount  of  relief  insiir«d  to  them  nn  Uie  occurreuu  of 
tMualty  lessened  in  due  proportion  to  the  ^'eofenrh;  by  which  the  pariali-psy  to 
them  when  in  want  of  it  would  be  dimiaijhiMl  piM  lanlo :  or  finally,  the  [layinKnts 
made  on  account  of  every  labourer  above  twenty  might  be  kejit  ivparale,  as  in  Ihu 
aavin(f»-bank>,  aud  the  sum  accumulated  in  his  name  iliabuised  to  him  wh.n  thit 
necetaity  ariaea,  which  to  that  extent  would  leUeve  his  pariah  [rom  tb«  builbcu  of 
toMMntwance, 

his 
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his  family  or  household  not  working  as  a  servant  or  labourer  for 
another  party.  Even  the  wealthiest  are  sometimes  reduced  to 
pauperism  ;  and  it  is  only  just  that  they  likewise  should  contribute; 
their  quota  to  the  fund  on  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  they  may 
be  forced  to  lean  for  sustenance. 

The  poor-rate  would,  under  such  an  alteration  as  is  here  pro- 
posed, cease  very  shortly  altogether,  and  be  superseded  by  a 
General  Benefit  Society,  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community  against  destitution.  Providence  will 
thus  be  methodized  and  guaranteed.  The  thoughtless  and  ex- 
travagant will  be  compelled  to  contribute,  while  they  are  able,  to 
that  fund  upon  which  they  fall  back  for  maintenance  whenever 
their  means  of  self-support  are  exhausted.  Will  it  be  objected 
that  the  benefits  which  all  acknowledge  to  flow  from  every  VO" 
luntary  system  of  mutual  assurance — whether  against  fire,  ca- 
sualty, old  age,  or  want  of  employment,  disappear  when  the  con- 
tribution is  made  compulsory  ?  We  cannot  see  why  this  should 
be  so.  Government  itself,  with  its  vast  machinery  of  taxation, 
is  but  a  great  system  of  compulsory  mutual  assurance  against 
the  evils  of  internal  disorder  and  external  violence.  And  may 
not  a  tax  be  levied  with  equal  justice  for  a  mutual  assurance 
against  want  and  extreme  distress  ?  Nay,  a  tax  is  imposed  at 
present  for  this  very  end,  but  frequently  on  the  wrong  parties, 
and  always  in  a  form  which  gives  it  a  false  and  mischief-working 
character.  We  would  have  it  shifted  on  the  right  shoulders, 
and  make  it  appear  what  it  really  is,  or  ought  to  be — a  mutual 
assurance  of  the  members  of  society  against  destitution.  As 
for  the  trouble*,  the  expense,  or  the  difficulty  of  carrying  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  we  conceive  that,'Vhen  methodically  and 
earnestly  set  about  by  competent  persons,  it  would  be  worked  with 
far  greater  facility  than  the  present  clumsy  and  mismanaged  system, 
and  at  a  tithe  of  its  expense.  The  same  machinery  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  work  the  Government  Annuity  Act  will  be  all- 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Our  proposal  is  but  indirectly  to  compel  every  individual  to  take 
that  prudent  step  which  the  framers  of  the  Annuity  Act  (vainly, 
as  we  think)  wish  every  one  to  take  spontaneously.  We  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  vast  security  against  political  disturbance  and  agra- 
rian attacks  on  property,  funded  or  otherwise,  which  would 
accompany  a  state  of  things  in  which  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity shall  be  possessed  of  a  stake  to  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions in  the  accumulated  annuity  fund,  and  be  thus  bound,  as 
it  were,  in  recognizances  to  that  amount  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  general  protection  of  property. 

Art. 
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f  T  would  be  a  poor  piece  of  business  to  set  about  reviewing, 
in  a  serious  tone,  a  couple  of  new  books  on  the  subject  of 
British   West  Indies.     The  reflections  to  which   the  wliole 
ment  of  our  colonists  during  the  last  ten  years,  bj  successive 
irliamenta  and  governments,  must  give  rise  in    every  impartial 
of  a  painful  kind ;  the  ignorance,  the  rashness,   the 
blind  audacity  of  too  many   influential  persons — the  mean  shuf- 
fling and  intriguery  of  others — and  the  hot,  heavy,  dogged  stu- 
pidity of  the  perhaps  not  ill-meaning  agitators,   to  whose  perti- 
nacity the  present  ministry  has  at  last  succumbed — are  features  in 
lur  recent  history,  on  which  future  times  will  pause  with  mingled 
mder,  contempt,  and  pity.     But  the  irrevocable  step   has  at 
ingth   been    taken — and    we    therefore  turn    to    these    volumes 
.  VJthout    the    smallest  intention  of  hanging   on    them  a  political 
,'(Ussertalion.     We  are  to  treat  them  merely  as  pictures  of  niaii- 
mers — records    of  a    slate    of    society    that    has   existed    in   our 
•Ugar  islands,    and  which,  whether  ihe  future  course  of  events 
ifball  prove  as  unhappy  as  most  thinking  men  seem  to  anticipate, 
or  as  fortunate  for  all  parties  concerned,  as  Mr.  Stanley  instructs 
I  the    ministerial    manifesto '    to    prophesy,  will    undoubtedly   be 
curious  and  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  generation. 

The  tirst-named  of  these  books  is  in  many  respects,  indeed,  a 
curiosity  :  it  is  a  posthumous  production  of  the  author  of  The 
JVlonk,  and  we  are  inclined  to  say,  the  best  of  all  the  creatures  of 
lis  pen.  Why  it  has  been  kept  lying  perdu,  during  the  iilteeu 
"Mars  that  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Lewis's  deatli,  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  sure  we  are,  the  delay  has  been  extremely  injurious  not  only  to 
tbe  reputation  of  the  author,  but  to  what  is  (or  was)  of  much 
higher  conserjuence,  the  cause  of  the  body  he  belonged  to — • 
the  West  India  proprietors.  Had  this  buuk  been  published  in 
lttl9,  it  might  have  turned  many  an  enemy  of  the 
mists  into  a  friend.  Sow,  like  the  excellent  work  of  Mrs. 
_  ;hai'l,  it  comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  in  that  point  of 

~Ti»w;  but  it  does  not  come  too  lute  to  vindicate  the  tslenta  of 
Mr.  Lewis  from  the  oblivious  disparagement  into  which,  from 
various  circumstances,  but  especially  from  some  scofliiig  sneers  in 
Xiord  Byron's  diaries,  they  hud  been  allowed  to  fall. 

And  yet  Lord   Byron  had   a  sincere  legard  for  the  man.     On 
taring  uf  his  death,  he  says — 
Ijewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore ; — a  il — d  bore, one 

nwqr 
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may  say.  My  only  revenge,  or  consolation,  used  to  be  setting  him  by 
the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who  hated  bores  especially,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  or  Hobhouse  for  example.  But  I  liked  Lewis,  he  was 
a  jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been  better  set — I  don't  mesLn  personally j  but 
less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious  as  well  as  contradictory  to  everything 
and  everybody.  He  was  a  man  of  many  words.  Poor  fellow :  he  died 
a  martyr  to  his  new  riches — of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica. 

*  rd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again'— 
that  is, 

'  I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cane. 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again.' 

To  this  page  of  Lord  Byron's  diary,  Sir  Walter  Scott  stuck 
the  following  note : 

'  I  would  pay  my  share  !  How  few  friends  one  has  whose  faults  are 
only  ridiculous !  His  visit  was  one  of  humanity — to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  slaves.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  crea- 
tures that  ever  lived.  His  father  and  mother  lived  separately. 
Mr,  Lewis  allowed  his  son  a  handsome  income,  but  reduced  it  by  more 
than  one-half,  when  he  found  that  he  paid  his  ixiother  a  moiety  of  it. 
Mat  restricted  himself  in  all  his  expenses  and  shared  the  diminished 
income  with  her  as  before.  He  did  much  good  by  stealth,  and  was  a 
most  generous  creature.' — MS. 

Again;  Byron^  in  his  'Detached  Thoughts/  has  this  anecdote-— 

*  Lewis,  at  Oatlands,  was  observed  one  morning  to  have  his  eyes 
red  and  his  air  sentimental :  being  asked  why?  he  replied,  that  when 
people  iaid  anything  kind  to  him  it  affected  him  deeply,  ^*  and  just 
now  the  Duchess  (of  York)  has  said  something  so  kind  to  me,  that"-— 
here  tears  began  to  flow :  **  Never  mind,  Lewis,"  said  Colonel 
Armstrong  to  him,  **  nevermind — don't  cry — she  could  not  mean  it"  * 

Here  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  another  note,  viz. — 

'  Lewis  toa^  fonder  of  great  people  than  he  ought  to  have  been, 
either  as  a  man  of  talent,  or  as  a  man  of  fashion.  He  had  always  dukes 
and  duchesses  in  his  mouth,  and  was  pathetically  fond  of  any  one  that 
had  a  title.  You  would  have  sworn  he  had  been  &  parvenu  of  yesterday 
— ^yet  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  good  society.  •  •  .  I  had  a  good  descrip- 
tion from  Mr.  T— —  T of  Fox,-  in  his  latter  days,  suffering  the 

fatigue  of  an  attack  from  Lewis.  The  great  statesman  was  become 
bulky  and  lethargic,  and  lay  like  a  fat  ox  which  for  some  time  endures 
the  persecution  of  a  buzzing-'fly,  rather  than  rise  to  get  tid  of  it,  and 
then  at  last  he  got  up  and  heavily  plodded  his  way  to  the  other  side  of 

the  room Mat  had  queerish  eyes — they  projected  like 

those  of  some  insects,  and  were  flattish  on  the  orbit.  His  person  was 
extremely,  small  and  boyish.  He  was  indeed  the  least  man  I  ever  saw 
to  be  strictly  well  and  neatly  made.  I  remember  a  picture  of  him,  by 
Saunders,  being  handed  round  at  Dalkeith  House.  The  artist  had  in- 
geniously flung  a  dark  folding  mantle  around  the  form,  under  which 

was 
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"-hid  a  dogger,  a  dark  lantecn.  or  some  such  cut-throat 
purtenance.     With  all  this  the  features  weie  preserved  and  rniiobled. 
It  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  into  that  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
who,  hearing  the  general  voice  atSrm  that  it  was  very  Ijke,  said  aloud, 
"  Like  Mat  Lewis !  Why  that  picture's  like  a  m*n  '."  He  looked,  and  lo  ! 
Mat  Lewis's  head  was  at  his  elbow.  .  .  This  boyishness  went  through 
life  with  him.     He  was  a  child  and  a  spoiled  child— but  a  child  of 
high  iraagination,  and  so  he  wasted  hiiuself  on  ghost-stories  and  Gi 
man  romances.      He  had  the  finest  ear  for  the  rhythm  of 
met  with — finer  than  Byron's.' — MS. 

One   more  quotation  : — On  the  lines  in  '  English  Bards  ai 
Scotch  Reviewers' — 

'  Oh  wonder-working-  Lewis  !  Monk  or  bard, 
Who  fain  would  make  Parnassus  a  churchyard,'  &c. 
Lord  Bjion's  editor  gives  us  ihe  following  note  : — 

'  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  M.P.  for  Hindon,  never  distinguished 
himself  in  parliament ;  but  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  clever  use 
he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  then  a  rare 
accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice  in  the  literary  world  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life.  His  Tales  of  Terror — the  drama  of 
the  Castle  Spectre — the  romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (which 
is,  however,  little  more  than  a  version  from  the  Swiss  Zschokke) — 
but  above  all,  the  impious  and  Ubidiuous  novel  of  The  Monk,  in- 
vested  the  name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cele- 
brity, during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between  the  ob- 
scuration of  Cowper,  and  the  full  display  of  Scott's  talents  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel — a  period  which  is  sufficiently  characterised  by 
the  fact,  that  Hayley  then  passed  for  a  poet.  Ne?it  to  that  solemn 
coxcomb,  Lewis  was  for  several  years  the  fashionable  versifier  of  the 
time;  but  his  plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  bad  ever 
before  been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talents,  were  by  degrees  un- 
veiled ;  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as  well  as  of  purer  taste 
and  morals,  successively  emerging.  Monk  Lewis,  dying  young,  had 
already  outlived  his  reputation.' — Life  and  tVorks  of  Byron,  vol.  yii,  "" 
p.  241. 

Unless  the  present  '  Journals  of  a  West  India  Proprietor 
at  length  seen  the  light,  tlie  few  scattered  sentences  wbich  we  have 
been  stringing  together,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  introduction  to  his 
'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  in  which,  with  his  usual  candour  and 
sense,  he  pleads  the  vemality  of  so  bo\ish  a  transgression  as  (Ac 
Monk,  and  so  gracefully  acknowledges  his  own  obligations  to  its 
author's  early  admonitions  respecting  purity  of  rhymes — would  pro- 
bably have  been  all  that  posterity  would  ever  have  cared  to  read  on 
the  subject  of  M.  G,  Lewis.  But  we  are  mistaken  if  the  impres- 
sion of  the  posthumous  work  be  not  such  as  to  call  forth,  from  some 
quarter,  a  distinct  summary  of  the  life  of  this  very  clever  and  amia- 
ble, 
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ble,  though  conceited  and  affected^  man.  If  he  has  left  many  letters, 
and  they  at  all  resemble  his  diaries^  the  materials  for  such  a  bio* 
graphy  will  be  copious  and  highly  valuable ;  and  perhaps  the  public 
might  not  be  indisposed  to  welcome  a  selection  from  his  early 
writings,  thus  prefaced.  The  literary  name  of  Lewis  is  one  that 
can  never  be  altogether  forgotten ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
duty  of  his  relations  to  take  care  that  his  personal  character  shall 
not  rest  with  posterity  on  merely  a  few  obiter  dicta  of  Scott  and 
Byron. 

And  yet,  we  believe,  these  Journals,  of  themselves,  would  take 
good  care  of  the  author's  reputation,  as  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  a  human  character.  In  them  the  kindly,  gentle^ 
warmly-benevolent  disposition  of  the  man  is  manifest  everywhere ; 
together  with  a  shrewd  common  sense  and  sagacity,  which  few 
might  have  looked  for  in  one  so  devoted  to  the  veriest  ^cloudland' 
of  imagination — and,  moreover,  not  a  little  of  that  practical  tact 
in  the  details  of  business,  for  which  the  evening  life  of  a  London 
diner-out  would,  in  general,  be  considered  as  poor  a  preparation 
as  the  morning  reveries  of  a  Germanized  romancer.  As  to  the 
literary  merits  of  the  posthumous  book,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  high  notion  of  them — and,  indeed,  on  that  point,  there  can, 
we  think,  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  The  graphic  power  dis- 
played, whether  in  sketching  scenery,  manners,  or  incidents,  ap- 
fears  to  us  not  only  high  but  first-rate  ;  such  as  entitles  the  *  West 
ndia  Proprietor '  to  be  ranked  with  Washington  Irving,  in  such 
pieces  as  the  ^  Visit  to  Palos,' — with  Mr.  Matthews,  in  the  very 
best  pages  of  the  *  Diary  of  an  Invalid,' — nay,  we  hardly  hesitate 
to  say,  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  "in  the  brightest  chapters  of*  Castle 
Rackrent,' — or  Lord  Byron  himself,  in  his  lighter  letters  from 
Venice  and  Ravenna.  The  quiet  humour,  and  the  plain  sterling 
English  of  these  pages,  are  equally  delightful. 

The  narrative  of  the  Monk's  first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  is 
in  itself  a  charming  performance.  Familiar  as  we  are  with  Captain 
Hall's  *  Fragments,'  and  newly  risen  from  the  perusal  of  *  Tom 
Cringle's  Log,'*  it  is  easy  even  for  us  to  detect  some  inaccuracies 
in  his  use  of  sea-terms;  but  this  is  a  trifle.  Nay,  perhaps,  per- 
fect accuracy  would  have  rather  diminished  than  improved  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader.  His  very  blunders  help  to  keep  before  us 
the  idea  of  a  fondled  little  dandy-lion  of  forty,  fresh  from  his  own 


*  We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  work — ^perhaps  the  most  hrilliant  series  of  Maga- 
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i  chambera  in  ihe  Albany, — the  brilliant  talk  of  Mel 
bourne-House  dinners, — aud  the  sarcastic  tittle-tattle  of  X.^di 
White's  soirees.     He  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in  Novembei 

1815. 

'  November  19.  (Sunday.')  Atone  this  morning,  a  violent  gum 
of  wind  came  on  ;  and,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  carried  ua 
through  the  chops  of  the  channel  formed  by  the  Scilly  Rocks  and  the 
Isle  of  Ushant.  But  I  thought  Uiat  the  advance  was  dearly  purchased 
hy  the  terrible  night  which  the  storm  made  us  pass — the  wind  roar- 
ing, the  waves  dashing  against  the  stern,  till  at  la»t  they  beat  in  the 
quarter  gallery ;  the  ship,  too,  rolling  from  side  to  aide,  as  if  every 

moment  she  were  going  to  roll  over  and  over !    Mr.  J ■  was 

heaved  off  one  of  the  sofas,  and  rolled  along  till  he  was  stopped  by 
the  table.  He  then  took  his  seat  upon  the  fioor  as  the  more  secure 
position  ;  and,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  another  heave  chucked  him 
back  again  npon  the  sofa.  The  captain  snuffed  out  one  of  the  candles, 
and  both  being  tied  to  the  table,  could  not  relight  it  \vith  the  other: 
so  the  steward  came  to  do  it;  when  a  sudden  heel  of  the  ship  made 
him  extinguish  the  second  candle,  tumbled  him  upon  the  sofa  on  tvbieh 
I  was  lying,  and  made  the  candle  which  he  had  brought  with  him  fljr 
out  of  the  candlestick,  through  a  cabin  window  at  his  elbow ;  and  thus 
we  were  all  left  in  the  dark.  Then  the  intolerable  noise  !  the  cract- 
ing  of  bulkheads  !  the  sawing  of  ropes  !  the  screeching  of  the  tiller  1 
the  trampling  of  the  sailors !  the  clattering  of  the  crockery  1  Every 
thing  above  deck  and  below  deck,  all  in  motion  at  once  !  Chaira, 
writing-desks,  books,  bundles,  fire-irons  and  fenders,  flying  tQ  oSa 
end  of  the  room  ;  and  the  next  moment  (as  if  ihey  had  madt  ^^p^ 
take)  flying  back  again  to  the  other  with  the  same  hurry  ana  D^ffi* 
lion  !  '  Confusion  worse  confounded  I'  Of  all  the  inconvenience*  sil^ 
tached  to  a  vessel,  the  incessant  noise  appears  to  me  the  most  insup- 
portable !  As  to  our  live  stock,  they  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject,  and  say  with  one  of  Ariosto's  hnights  (when  he  waa 
cloven  from  the  head  to  the  chine),  "  or  convien  titorire."  Our  fowls 
and  ducks  are  screaming  and  quacking  their  last  by  dozens.' — Lewi), 

P-  ^-  .  .  -1 

Contrast  with  this  what  follows,   when  the  gale  has  abated —       I 

'  I  understand  that  in  these  latitudes  nothing  can  be  expected  but  ^ 
heavy  gales  or  dead  calms,  which  calms  are  by  far  the  most  dia-  ' 
agreeable  of  the  two ;  tlie  wind  steadies  the  ship ;  but  when  she 
creeps  as  slowly  as  she  does  at  present  (scarcely  going  a  mile  in 
four  hours),  she  feels  the  whole  effect  of  the  sea  breaking  against 
her,  and  rolls  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  billow  as  it  rises 
and  falls.  In  the  meanwhile,  everything  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
the  most  active  motion,  except  the  ship.  While  we  are  carrying  a 
spuonful  of  soup  to  our  mouths,  the  remainder  takes  the  "  glorious 
golden  opportunity  "  to  empty  itself  into  our  laps,  and  the  glasses  and 
salt-cellars  carry  on  a  perpetual  domestic  warfare  during  the  whole 
time  of  dinner,  like  the  Guelpba  and  the  Ghibellines.      I^otbing  ie  so 
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common  as  to  see  a  roast  goose  suddenly  jump  out  of  its  dish  in  the  mid- 
dle of  dinner,  and  make  a  frisk  from  one  end  of  the  tahle  to  the  other ; 
and  we  are  quite  in  the  habit  of  laying  wagers  which  of  the  two  hoiled 
fowls  will  arrive  at  the  hottom  first. 

*  N.B.  To-day  the  fowl  without  the  liver  wing  was  the  favourite, 
but  the  knowing  ones  were  taken  in ;  the  uncarved  one  carried  it 
hollow.; — Ibid.  p.  15. 

We  turn  a  leaf  or  two,  and  light  on  this  agreeable  medley  of 
gossip  : — 

*  Reading  Don  Quixote  this  morning,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  an 
instance  of  the  hero's  politeness,  which  had  never  struck  me  before. 
The  Princess  Micomicona  having  fallen  into  a  most  egregious  blun- 
der, he  never  so  much  as  hints  a  suspicion  of  her  not  having  acted 
precisely  as  she  has  stated,  but  only  begs  to  know  her  reasons  for 
taking  a  step  so  extraordinary.  "  But  pray,  Madam,'*  says  he,  "  why 
did  your  ladyship  land  at  Ossuna,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  seaport 
town  ?" 

'  I  was  also  much  charmed  with  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection, 
in  the  same  work.  Sancho  being  just  returned  home,  after  a  long 
absence,  the  first  thing  which  his  wife,  Teresa,  asks  about,  is  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  ass."  **  I  have  brought  him  back,"  answers  Sancho,  "  and 
in  much  better  health  and  condition  than  I  am  in  myself."  **  The 
Lord  be  praised,"  said  Teresa,  '*  for  this  his  great  mercy  to  me !"  * 

*  I  had  no  idea  of  the  expense  of  building  and  preserving  a  ship : 
that  in  which  I  am  at  present  cost  30,000Z.  at  its  outset.  Last  year 
1ik%  r^jpairs  amounted  to  14,0002. ;  and  in  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
AeTjvere  more  than  S0,000/.  In  its  return  last  year  from  Jamaica  it 
Ym.|P^  very  brink  of  shipwreck.  A  storm  had  driven  it  into  Ban- 
fry  4ay,  and  there  was  no  other  refuge  from  the  winds  than  Bear 
Haven,  whose  entrance  was  narrow  and  difficult ;  however,  a  gentle- 
man from  Castletown  came  on  board,  and  very  obligingly  offered  to  pilot 
the  ship.  He-was  one  of  the  first  people  in  the  place,  had  been  the  owner 
of  a  vessel  himself,  was  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  inch 
of  the  haven,  &c.  &c.,  and  so  on  they  went.  There  was  but  one  sunken 
rock,  and  that  about  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  the  captain  knew  it,  and 
warned  his  gentleman-pilot  to  keep  a  little  more  to  the  east-ward. 
**  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  Irishman,  *•  now  do just'make  your- 
self asy ;  I  know  well  enough  what  we  are  about  j  we  are  as  clear  of 
the  rock  as  if  we  were  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  Jasus  ; — upon  which  the 
vessel  struck  upon  the  rock,  and  there  she  stuck.  The  captain  fell 
to  swearing  and  tearing  his  hair.  *'  God  damn  you,  sir  !  didrft  I  tell 
you  to  keep  to  eastward  ?  Dam'me,  she 's  on  the  rock  !  *'  "  Oh !  well, 
my  dear,  she 's  now  on  the  rock,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  you  know,  why 
she'll  be  o/f  the  rock:  to  be  sure,  I'd  have  taken  my  oath  that  the  rock 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  other  side  of  her,  but—" 
— "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet !  why,  the  channel  is  not  two  hundred 
and  Bfty  feet  wide  itself!  and  as  to  getting  her  off,  bumping  against 
this  rock,  it  can  only  be  with  a  great  hole  in  her  side."    **  Poh !  now, 
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bother,  my  dear  !  why  sure "     "  Leave  the  ship,  sir ;  daiti'm 

get  out  of  my  ship  this  moment !''  Instead  of  whith,  with  the  moBt 
smiling-  and  obliging  air  in  the  world,  the  Irishman  turned  to  console 
the  female  passengers.  "  Make  yourselves  asy,  ladies,  pray  make 
yourselves  perfectly  asy  ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  your  captain 's 
mad  ;  no  danger  in  life  !  only  make  yourselves  osj/,  I  say  ;  for  the  ship 
lies  on  the  rock  as  safe  nnd  &a  <]uiet,  by  Jasus,  as  if  she  were  lying  on 
a  mud  bank!"  Luckily  the  weather  was  so  perfectly  calm,  that  the 
ship  having  once  touched  the  rock  with  her  keel  bumped  no  more.  It 
was  low  water  ;  she  wanted  but  five  inches  to  float  her,  and  when  the 
tide  rose  she  drifted  off,  and  with  but  little  harm  done.  The  gentle- 
man-pilot then  thought  proper  to  return  on  shore  took  a  very  polite 
leave  of  the  lady-passengers,  and  departed  with  all  the  urbanity  pos- 
sible ;  only  thinking  the  captain  the  strangest  person  that  he  had  ever 'J 
met  with;  and  wondering  that  any  man  of  common  sense  could  be  pufj 
out  of  temper  by  such  a  trifle.' — Ibid.  p.  20.  " 

The  Journal  is  every  now  and  then  enlivened  with  a  snatch  < 
rhyme — and  not  a  few  of  the  little  pieces  thus   iniroduced  will,a 
we   are  sure,    be  made  prize  of  fortliwitli  by  the  musical  compO' 
sens.      What  a  sweet  thing  would  not  Mrs.  Aikwriglit  or  Mr. 
Moscheles  make  of  '  The  Helmsman!' — for  theirs  surely  is  the 
art,  50  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  of  '  music  curling 
round  and  round  the  meaning  like   honeysuckle,  until  at  last  it 
overtops  it.' — 
'  Hark  !  the  bell !  it  sounds  midnight ! — all  hail,  thou  new  heaven  I 
How  soft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  bosom  of  night !  i 

While  o'er  the  full  moon,  as  they  gently  are  driven. 
Slowly  floating  the  clouds  bathe  their  fleeces  in  light. 

The  warm  feeble  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  ocean, 

I     And  all  seems  so  hiish'd,  all  so  happy  to  feel ! 
||o  smooth  glides  the  bark,  1  perceive  not  her  motion, 
'    "While  low  sings  the  sailor  who  watches  the  wheel. 
^B  so  sad  ....  'tis  so  sweet , . .  ,  and  some  tones  come  so 
So  right  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear, — 
That  sure  at  this  moment  his  thoughts  must  be  dwelling 
On  one  who  is  absent,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 
I  Oh  may  she,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tender, 

Difi'use  o'er  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease. 
As  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour. 

Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  over-silvers  the  seaa  ! ' — p.  SO, 
These  verses  have  certainty  a  very  graceful  rhythmical  movetneuLL 
and  justify  so  far  Sir  Walter  Scott's  eulogy  of  the  Monk's  ears] 
though,  if  we  had  been  to  class  it  viith  the  most  delicate  of  t  ^ 
time,  we  should  have  thought  of  Moore,  or  his  friend  the  elderl 
bard  vie  have  just  been  quoting,  nttlier  than  even  of  l.<ord  Byron,  l 
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Next  comes  a  new  view  of  our  old  acquaintance,  '  John 
Shark's '  amiable  character : — 

'  As  I  am  particularly  fond  of  proofs  of  conjugal  attachment  be- 
tween animals  (in  the  human  species  they  are  so  universal  that  I  set 
no  store  by  them),  an  instance  of  that  kind  which  the  captain  related 
to  me  this  morning  gave  me  great  pleasure.  While  lying  in  Black 
River  harbourj  Jamaica,  two  sharks  were  frequently  seen  playing 
about  the  ship  ;  at  length  the  female  was  killed,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  male  was  excessive : — 

'*  Che  faro  senz'  Eurydice  ?  ** 
What  he  did  without  her  remains  a  secret,  but  what  he  did  with  her 
was  clear  enough  ;  for  scarce  was  the  breath  out  of  his  Eury  dice's  body, 
when  he  stuck  his  teeth  in  her,  and  began  to  eat  her  up  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  Even  the  sailors  felt  their  sensibility  excited  by  so 
peculiar  a  mark  of  posthumous  attachment ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
perform  this  melancholy  duty  the  more  easily,  they  offered  to  be  his 
carvers,  lowered  their  boat,  and  proceeded  to  chop  his  better  half  in 
pieces  with  their  hatchets  ;  while  the  widower  opened  his  javys  as  wide 
as  possible,  and  gulped  down  pounds  upon  pounds  of  the  dear  departed 
as  fast  as  they  were  thrown  to  him,  with  the  greatest  delight  and  all 
the  avidity  imaginable.  I  make  no  doubt  that  all  the  while  he  was 
eating,  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  every  morsel  which  went 
into  his  stomach  would  make  its  way  to  his  heart  directly  !  *'  She  was 
perfectly  consistent,*'  he  said  to  himself;  '*  she  was  excellent  through 
life,  and  really  she's  extremely  good  now  she*s  dead ! "  and  then, 
"  unable  to  conceal  his  pain," 

"  He  sigh'd  and  swallow'd,  and  sigh'd  and  swallow'd, 
And  sigh'd  and  swallow'd  again." 
I  doubt  whether  the  annals  of  Hymen  can  produce  a  similar  instance 
of  post-obitual  affection.  Certainly  Calderon's  "  Amor  despues  de  la 
Muerte  '*  has  nothing  that  is  worthy  to  be  compared  to  it ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  in  history  any  "fact  at  all  resembling  it,  except  perhaps  a 
circumstance  which  is  recorded  respecting  Cambletes,  King  of  Lydia, 
a  monarch  equally  remarkable  for  his  voracity  and  uxoriousness  ;  and 
who,  being  one  night  completely  overpowered  by  sleep,  and  at  the 
same  time  violently  tormented  by  hunger,  ate  up  his  queen  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  and  was  mightily  astonished  the  next  morning 
to  wake  with  her  hand  in  his  mouth,  the  only  bit  that  was  left  of  her. 
But  then,  Cambletes  was  quite  unconscious  what  he  was  doing ; 
w^hereas  the  shark's  mark  of  attachment  was  evidently  intentional.*^ 
p.  32-34. 

This  is  the  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  the  voyage.  Let  us 
now  suppose  Mr.  Lewis  safely  landed  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica — 
where,  of  course,  nothing  but  sights  and  sounds  of  woe  and 
cruelty  can  await  him  : — 

'  January  I,  1S16. — At  length  the  ship  has  squeezed  herself  into  this 
champagne  bottle  of  a  bay !   Perhaps,  the  satisfaction  attendant  upon 
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our  having  ovprcome  the  difficulty,  added  soinetliing  to  the  illusion  of 
its  eflect;  but  the  beauty  of  the  atmosphere,  the  dark  purple  moun- 
tains, the  shores  covered  with  mangroves  of  the  liveliest  green  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  tlie  water,  and  the  light- coloured  houses  ivith  thair 
lattices  and  piazzas  completely  enibo»'ered  in  trees,  altogether  made 
the  scenery  of  the  bay  wear  a  very  piclureiique  appearance.  And,  to 
complete  the  charm,  the  sudden  sounds  of  the  drum  and  banjee  called 
our  attention  to  a  procession  of  the  John- Canoe,  which  was  proceed' 
in^  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  year  at  the  town  of  B' 
River.  The  John-Canoe  is  a  merry-andrew  dressed  in  a  atripi 
doublet,  and  bearing  upon  his  head  a  kind  of  pasteboard  house-ljo(_„ 
iilled  with  pujipeis,  representing,  some  sailors,  others  soldiers,  othefl' 
again  slaves  at  work  on  a  plantation,  &c.  Nothing  could  look  more 
gay  than  the  procession  which  we  now  saw  with  its  train  of  attendants, 
alldressedin  white,  and  marching  two  by  two  (except  when  the  file  was 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  single  horseman),  and  its  band  of  negro 
music,  and  its  scarlet  flags  fluttering  about  in  the  breeze,  now  disap- 
pearing behind  a  projecting  clump  of  mangrove  trees,  and  then  agaJa 
emerging  into  an  open  part  of  the  road,  as  it  wound  along  the  shors 
towards  the  town  of  Black  River. 

"  Magno  telluria  atnore 

Egressi  optatfl  Triies  potiuntur  arena." 
I  had  determined  not  to  go  on  shore,  till  1  should  land  for  good  ai 
all  at  Savannah  la  Mar,     But  although  I  could  resist  the  "  tellui 
amor,"  there  was  no  resisting  John-Canoe.'— p.  60-62. 

Nor  was  the  John-Canoe  affair  the  only  sicldy  attempt  of  thi 
poor  oppressed  creatures  to  disguise  tlieir  misery.     Other  lat 
ries  were,  it  seems,  a-foot. 

'  It  seems  that,  many  years  ago,  an  admiral  of  the  n 
seded  on  the  Jamaica  station  by  an  admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  both 
ihem  gave  halU  at  Kingston  to  the  "  Brown  Girls ; "  for  the  fwr  sex 
elsewhere  are  called  the  "  Brown  Girls  "  in  Jamaica.  In  consei^ueDce 
of  these  halls  all  Kingston  was  divided  into  parties  :  from  thence  tbe 
division  spread  into  other  districts  ;  and  ever  since,  the  whole  island, 
at  Christmas,  is  separated  into  the  rival  factions  of  tiie  Blues  and  the 
Reds,  who  contend  for  setting  forth  their  processions  with  the  greatest 
taste  and  magnificence.  This  year,  several  gentlemen  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Black  River  had  subscribed  very  largely  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  show;  andcerCainly  it  produced  the  gayest  and  most  amus- 
ing scene  that  I  ever  ivitnessed,  to  which  the  mutual  jealousy  and  pique 
of  the  two  parties  against  each  other  contributed  in  no  slight  degree^ 
The  champions  of  the  rival  Roses, — the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines, 
^none  of  them  could  exceed  the  scornful  animosity  and  spirit  of  de- 
preciation with  which  the  Blues  and  the  Reds  of  Black  River  exa- 
mined the  efforts  at  display  of  each  other.  The  Blues  had  the  ad- 
vantage beyond  a  doubt;  this  a  Red  girl  told  us  that  she  could 
deny ;  but  still,  "  though  ttie  Reds  were  beaten,  she  would  not  be 
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Blue  girl  for  the  whole  universe !  '*  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Ed- 
wards (the  mistress  of  the  hotel  from  whose  window  we  «aw  the 
show)  was  rank  Blue  to  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  had,  indeed, 
contributed  one  of  her  female  slaves  to  sustain  a  very  important  cha- 
racter in  the  show ;  for  ^^n  the  Blue  procession  was  ready  to  set 
forward,  there  was  evidently  a  hitch,  something  was  wanting ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  getting  on  without  it — when 
suddenly  we  saw  a  tall  woman  dressed  in  mourning  (being  Miss  Ed- 
wards herself)  rush  out  of  our  hotel,  dragging  along  by  the  hand  a 
strange  uncouth  kind  of  a  glittering  tawdry  figure,  all  feathers,  and 
pitchfork,  and  painted  pasteboard,  who  moved  most  reluctantly,  and 
turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  Britannia  herself,  with  a 
pasteboard  shield  covered  with  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  a  trident  in 
her  hand,  and  a  helmet  made  of  pale  blue  silk  and  silver.  The  poor  girl, 
it  seems,  was  bashful  at  appearing  in  this  conspicuous  planner  before 
so  many  spectators,  and  hung  back  when  it  came  to  the  point.  But 
her  mistress  had  seized  hold  of  her,  and  placed  her  by  main  force  in 
her  destined  position.  The  music  struck  up;  Miss  Edwards  gave 
the  goddess  a  great  push  forwards  ;  the  drumsticks  and  the  elbows  of 
the  fiddlers  attacked  her  in  the  rear ;  and  on  went  Britannia  willy- 
nilly!' 

These  cunning  victims  did  not;  it  appears,  neglect  some  at- 
tempts to  persuade  their  oppressors  that  they  could  sympathize,  in 
their  own  way,  with  the  glories  of  Britain. 

*  The  Blue  girls  called  themselves  **  the  Blue  girls  of  Waterloo.** 
Their  motto  was  the  more  patriotic ;  that  of  the  Red  was  the  more 
gallant : — "  Britannia  rules  the  day  !  '*  streamed  upon  the  Blue  flag ; 
"  Red  girls  for  ever  !  *'  floated  upon  the  Red.  The  first  song  was 
"  Logie  of  Buchan ;"  but  the  second  was  in  praise  of  the  hero  of 
heroes  ;  so  I  gave  the  songstress  a  dollar  to  teach  it  to  me,  and  drink 
the  duke's  health — 

**  Come,  rise  up,  our  gentry,       For  one  and  one  makes  two, 
And  hear  about  Waterloo;       But  one  alone  must  be. 
Ladies,  take  your  spy-glass.    Then  singee,  singee  Waterloo, 
And  attend  to  what  we  do ;      None  so  brave  as  he  ! " 
—and  then  there  came  something  about  green  and  white  flowers, 
and  a  duchess,  and  a  lily-white  pig,  and  going  on  board  of  a  dashing 
man-of-war;  but  what  they  all  had  to  do  with  the  duke,  or  with  each 
other,  I  could  not  make  even  a  guess.* — p.  53. 

A  play  ensued ;  and  these  amateur  blues  got  up  ^  The  Fair 
Penitent.' 

*  They  were  all  quite  perfect,  and  had  no  need  of  a  prompter.  As 
to  Lothario,  he  was  by  far  the  most  comical  dog  that  1  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  and  his  dying  scene  exceeded  all  description  ;  Mr.  Coates 
himself  might  have  taken  hints  from  him !  As  soon  as  Lothario  was 
fairly  dead,  andCalista  had  made  her  exit  in  distraction,  they  all  began« 
dancing  reels  like  so  many  mad  people  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
light,  and  playful,  and  graceful,  than  the  extempore  movements  of 

the 
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Lthe  s'iils.     Indeed,  through  the  whole  day,  I  had  been  struck  with  the 
of  their  march,  the  ease  and  grace  of  their  action,  the  elaa- 
ificity  of  tiieir  step,  and  the  lofty   air  with  which  they  carried  iheir 
",  indeed,  except  poor  Britannia,  who  hung  down  hers 
mgoddeas-like  manner  imaginable.' 
The  good-iiatuied   Monk  was   completely  taken  in  by  alt 
nummery.     The  charming  poetess  had  not  yet  sung — 
'  Yes,  I  am  gay  and  smiling  now, — 
But  little  dost  thou  know 
How  oft  a  light  and  careless  brow 
la  darkened  o'er  by  woe.' 
I  Jlc  looked  not  below  llie  surface,  and  thus  he  writes: — 

saw  so  many  people  who  appeared  to  be  ao  happy, 
r  In  England,  at  fairs  and  races,  half  the  visiters  at  least  seem  to 
[■  bave  been  only  brought  there  for  the  sake  of  traffic,  and  to  be  too 
l'%usy  to  be  amused  ;  but  here  nothing  was  thought  of  but  real  plea- 
I  8ure ;  and  that  pleasure  seemed  to  consist  in  singing,  dancing,  and 
I. toughing,  in  seeing  and  being  seen,  in  showing  their  own  fine  clothes 
r  »nd  in  admiring  those  of  others.  There  were  no  people  selling  or 
I  "buying ;  no  servants  and  landladies  bustling  and  passing  about:  and, 
■  eight  o'clock,  as  we  passed  through  the  market-place,  where  was 
e  greatest  illumination,  and  which  of  course  was  must  thronged,  f 
i  not  see  a  single  person  drunk;  nor  had  I  observed  a  single 
quarrel  through  the  course  of  the  dav;  except,  indeed,  when  some 
thoughtless  fellow  crossed  the  line  of  the  procession,  and  received  by 
the  way  a  good  box  of  the  ear  from  the  queen  or  one  of  her  attendant 
I  duchesses.  Everybody  made  the  same  remark  to  me ; — "  Wei!,  sir, 
lo  you  think  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  think  of  the  stale  of  the 
es,  if  he  could  see  this  scene?"  and  certainly,  to  judge  by, this 
lecimen,  of  all  beings  that  I  have  yet  seen,  these  were  the  hap- 
piest. As  we  were  passing  to  our  boat,  through  the  market-place, 
suddenly  we  saw  Miss  Edwards  dart  out  of  the  croivd.  and  seize  the 
captain's  arm. — "  Captain!  captain!"  cried  she,  "for  the  love  of 
heaven,  only  look  at  the  red  lights  !  Old  iron  hoops,  nothing  but  qld 
iron  hoops,  I  declare!  Well!  for  my  part!"  and  then,  with  ac 
temptuous  toss  of  her  liead,  away  frisked  Miss  Edwards  triumphant 
—p.  59. 

t  Mr.  Lewis  was  rowed  nest  moining  lo  Savannah  la  Mar,  when! 

he  found  his   trustee  and  a  whole  cavalcade  waiting  to  conduct 

him  lo  his  own  mansion-house  of  Cornwall,     The  road  was  ex- 

cellenl,  and  he  had  only  five  miles  to  travel  in  the  curricle  which, 

^^^--  liad  been  prepared  for  him.     As  to  the  negroes,  the  same  di 

^^^L  jmined  spiiit  of  deception  was  still  at  work  : — 

^^^B       '  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  gates,  the  uproar  and 

^^^^■^sion  which  ensued  sets   all  description  at  defiance.     The  works 

^^^^Krere  in.stantly  all  abandoned;  everything  that  had  life  came  (locking 

^^^B(o  the  house  from  all  quarters;  and  not  only  the  men,  and  the 

^^^■i  '"'Si 
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men,  and  tlie  children,  but,  "  by  a  bland  assimilation,"  the  hogs,  and 
the  dogs,  and  the  geesie,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  turkeys,  all  came  hurry« 
ing  along  by  instinct,  to  see  what  could  possibly  be  the  matter,  and 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  arriving  too  late.  Whether  the  pleasure  of 
the  negroes  was  sincere  may  be  doubted ;  but  certainly  it  was  the 
loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed :  they  all  talked  together,  sang,  danced, 
shouted,  and,  in  the  violence  of  their  gesticulations,  tumbled  over 
each  other,  and  rolled  about  upon  the  ground.  Twenty  voices  at 
once  inquired  after  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandmothers  of  mine,  who  had  been  buried  long  before  I  was  in 
existence,  and  whom,  I  verily  believe,  most  9f  them  only  knew  by 
tradition.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  naked  black  child  to  me, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear, — *•  Look,  massa,  look  here  !  him  nice  lilly 
neger  for  massa !  '*  Another  complained, — **  So  long  since  none 
come  see  we,  massa ;  good  massa  come  at  last."  As  for  the  old 
people,  they  were  all  in  one  and  the  same  story, — now  they  had  lived 
once  to  see  massa,  they  were  r^ady  for  dying  to-morrow,  **  them 
no  care." 

*  The  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter — their  strange  and  sud- 
den bursts  of  singing  and  dancing — and  several  old  women,  wrapped 
up  in  large  cloaks,  their  heads  bound  round  with  different-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  standing  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  the  hubbub,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  portico  which  I 
occupied — formed  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  festivity  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth.  Nothing  could  be  more  odd  or  more  novel  than  the 
whole  scene ;  and  yet  there  was  something  in  it  by  which  I  could  not 
help  being  affected ;  perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  all  these 
human  beings  were  my  slaves  ; — to  be  sure,  I  never  saw  people  look 
more  happy  in  my  life ;  and  I  believe  their  condition  to  be  much 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
after  all,  slavery,  in  their  case,  is  but  another  name  for  servitude, 
now  that  no  more  negroes  can  be  forcibly  carried  away  from  Africa, 
and  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arrival :  but  still  I  had  already  experienced,  in  the  morning, 
that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  saying,  **  What's  in  a  name  ?"  For  soon 
after  my  reaching  the  lodging-house  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  remark- 
ably clean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some  water  and 
a  towel ;  I  concluded  him  to  belong  to  the  inn ;  and,  on  my  return- 
ing the  towel,  as  he  found  that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length 
ventured  to  introduce  himself,  by  saying, — '*  Massa  not  know  me  ; 
Tne  your  slave  /  ** —  and  really  the  sound  made  me  feel  a  pang  at  the 
heart.  The  lad  appeared  all  gaiety  and  good-humour,  and  his  whole 
countenance  expressed  anxiety  to  recommend  himself  to  my  notice ; 
but  the  word  **  slave "  seemed  to  imply,  that,  although  he  did  feel 
pleasure  then  in  serving  me,  if  he  had  detested  me  he  must  have 
served  me  still.  I  really  felt  quite  humiliated  at  the  moment,  and 
was  tempted  to  tell  him, — **  Do  not  say  that  again  ;  say  that  you  are 
my  negro,  but  do  not  call  yourself  my  slave." 
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What  follows  is  dated  some  days  later — after  a  grand  feast 
given  ill  honour  of  his  arrival. 

'  It  was  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  observe,  as  a  proof  of  the 
good  treatment  which  they  had  eKperienced,  so  many  old  servants 
of  the  family,  many  of  whom  had  been  born  on  the  estate,  and  who, 
though  turned  of  sixty  and  seventy,  were  still  strong,  healthy,  and 
cheerful.  Many  manumitted  negroes,  also,  came  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  on  hearing  of  my  arrival,  because,  as  they  said, — 
"  if  they  did  not  come  to  see  massa,  they  were  afraid  that  it  would 
look  ungrateful,  and  as  if  they  cared  no  longer  about  him  and  Corn- 
wall, noiv  that  they  were  free."  So  they  stayed  two  or  three  daya 
on  the  estate,  coming  up  to  the  house  for  their  dinners,  and  going  to 
sleep  at  night  among  their  friends  in  their  own  former  habitations, 
the  negro  huts;  and  when  they  went  away,  they  assured  me  that 
nothing  should  prevent  their  coming  back  to  bid  me  farewell,  before 
I  left  the  island.  AU  this  maybe  palaver  ;  but  certainly  they  at  least 
play  their  parts  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  warmth,  and  enthu- 
siasm, that,  after  the  cold  hearts  and  repulsive  manners  of  England, 
the  contrast  is  infinitely  agreeable. 

"  Je  ne  vois  que  des  yeux  toujours  pr6ts  h.  sourire." 

■  I  find  it  Cjuite  impossible  to  resist  the  fascination  of  the  conscious 
pleasure  of  pleasing  ;  and  my  own  heart,  which  !  have  so  long  been 
obliged  to  keep  closed,  seems  to  expand  itself  ajiiain  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  kind  looks  and  words  which  meet  me  at  every  turn,  and  seem  to 
n-ait  for  mine  as  anxiously  ai  if  they  were  so  many  diamonds. 

'  It  is  now  one  in  the  morning,  and  1  hear  them  still  shouting  and 
singing.' — Lewis,  p.  Q0-G3. 

This  noisy  festival  gave  Mr.  Lewis  a  violent  headache,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  neat  day  (Saturday)  before  lie  could  muster  nerve 
for  a  little  excursiou  in  his  curricle.  In  the  course  of  his  evening 
drive,  among  other  melancholy  things  that  he  details,  he 
'  met  the  negroes  returnipg  from  the  mountains  with  baskets  of  pi-Q- 
visions  sufficient  to  last  them  for  the  week. — By  law  (be  adds)  they  are 
only  allowed  every  other  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  their 
oivn  grounds,  which  indeed  is  su<!icient ;  but  by  giving  them  every 
alternate  Saturday  into  the  bargain,  it  enables  them  to  perform 
their  task  with  so  much  ease  as  ahnost  converts  it  into  an  amuse- 
ment ;  and  the  frequent  visiting  their  grounds  makes  thera  grow 
habitually  as  much  attached  to  them  as  they  are  to  their  houses 
and  gardens.  It  is  also  advisable  for  them  to  bring  home  only 
a  week's  provisions  at  a  time,  rather  than  a  fortnight's;  for  they 
are  so  thoughtless  and  improvident,  that  when  they  find  themselves 
in  possession  of  n  larger  supply  than  is  requisite  for  their  immediate 
occasions,  they  will  sell  half  to  the  wandering  higglers,  or  at  Savanna 
la  Mar,  in  exchange  for  spirits;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
they  find  themselves  entirely  unprovided  with  food,  and  come  to 
heg  a  suj'/ilij  J'roiii  the  masti^r's  storehouse.' — p.  83. 

Emancipation   ' 
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Emancipation  wiil^  of  course^  bring  perfect  prudence  in  its 
train ;  or  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  employer  of  the  fre^-labourer 
will  no  doubt  grant  the  ^  supplies '  we  have  been  reading  about^ 
just  as  freely  as  he  has  hitherto  done  in  his  capacity  of '  master/ 
We  copy  what  follows  from  the  entry  of  the  l6th  of  January : — - 

'  I  never  witnessed  on  the  stage  a  scene  so  picturesque  as  a 
negro  village.  I  walked  through  my  own  to-dayi  and  visited  the 
houses  of  the  drivers,  and  other  principal  persons ;  and  if  I  were 
to  decide  according  to  my  own  taste,  I  should  infinitely  have  pre- 
ferred their  habitations  to  my  own.  Each  house  is  surrounded  by  a 
separate  garden,  and  the  whole  village  is  intersected  by  lanes,  bor>- 
dered  with  all  kinds  of  sweet-smelling  and  iiowering'-plants  ;  but  not 
such  gardens  as  those  belonging  to  our  English  cottages,  where  a  few 
cabbages  and  carrots  just  peep  up  and  grovel  upon  the  earth  between 
hedges,  in  square  narrow  beds,  and  where  the  tallest  tree  is  a  goose- 
berry bush :  the  vegetables  of  the  negroes  are  all  cultivated  in  their 
provision-grounds ;  those  form  their  ^iVcA^n-gardens,  and  these  are  all 
for  ornament  or  luxury,  and  are  filled  with  a  profusion  of  oranges, 
shaddocks,  cocoa-nuts,  and  peppers  of  all  descriptions.* 

Another  entry  says— *• 

*  Besides  the  profits  arising  from  their  superabundance  of  provisions, 
which  the  better  sort  of  negroes  are  enabled  to  sell  regularly  once  a 
week  at  Savannah  la  Mar  to  a  considerable  amount,  they  keep  a  large 
stock  of  poultry,  and  pigs  without  number ;  which  latter  cost  their 
owners  but  little,  though  they  cost  me  a  great  deal ;  for  they  gene^ 
rally  make  their  way  into  the  cane-pieces,  and  sometimes  eat  me  up 
an  hogshead  of  sugar  in  the  course  of  the  morning.' 

And  again  he  tells  us : — 

•  The  negro-houses  are  composed  of  wattles  on  the  outside,  with  raf- 
ters of  sweet-wood,  and  are  well  plastered  within  and  whitewashed ; 
they  consist  of  two  chambers,  one  for  cooking  and  the  other  for  sleep- 
ing, and  are,  in  general,  well-furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  &c.,  and  I 
saw  none  without  a  four- post  bedstead,  and  plenty  of  bedclothes ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  when  the  sun  is  not  above  the 
horizon  the  negro  alwavs  feels  very  chilly.  I  am  assured  that  many  of 
my  slaves  are  very  rich  (and  their  property  is  inviolable),  and  that 
they  are  never  without  salt  provisions,  porter,  and  even  winei  to  enter- 
tain their  friends  and  their  visiters  from  the  bay  or  the  mountains. 
As  I  passed  through  theif  grounds,  many  little  requests  were  preferred 
to  me :  one  wanted  an  additional  supply  of  lime  for  the  whitewashing 
his  house ;  another  was  building  a  new  house  for  a  superannuated 
wife  (for  they  have  all  so  much  decency  as  to  call  their  sexual  attach- 
ments by  a  conjugal  name),  and  wanted  a  little  assistance  towards  the 
finishing  it ;  a  third  requested  a  new  axe  to  work  with ;  and  several 
entreated  me  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  some  relation  or  friend  be- 
longing to  another  estate,  and  with  whom  they  were  anxious  to  be 
re-united  .'  but  all  their  requests  were  for  additional  indulgences ;  not 
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one   comiilained    of  iU-treatment,    hunger,  or  over-work,' — Ltioit 
pp,  110,  III. 

These  horrible  siatements  are  but  too  well  confirmed,  fifteeal 
jears  afterwards,  by  (he  testimony  of  Mrs.  Carmichael,  whosel 
husband  was  a  planter  of  St.  Vincent's,  but  evidently  in  a  much.! 
poorer  way  as  to  pecuniary  means  iban  Mr.  Lewis  : — 

'  Every  field  negro  has  two  pounds  of  excellent  salt  fish  served  out'' 
weekly,  and  head  people  have  four  pounds.  A  poiind  and  a  half  is 
allowed  for  every  child,  from  the  day  of  its  birth  until  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  full  allowance  ia  given.  This  ia  the  most  favourite  food  of 
the  negro,  and  they  prefer  it  to  salt  beef  or  pork,  a  small  piece  of 
which  they  relish  occasionally. 

'  The  fruit  trees  upon  au  estate  are,  by  common  consent,  the  per- 
quisite of  the  negroes  belonging  to  it.  The  West  Indian  islands 
differ  as  to  their  pro<!uc live n ess  in  fruit,  hut,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  according  to  their  season  ;  and  upon  every 
property  the  negroes  make  a  considerable  sum  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit, 
'  There  is  not  one  slave  upon  an  estate  who  cannot  raise  an  abund- 
ance of  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables — far  more  than  he  can  use  for  his 
own  consumption.  The  great  majority  have  their  grounds  fully 
stocked ;  some,  however,  are  lazy,  and  will  not  work  their  grounds  to 
the  extent  that  they  might  do ;  while  runaways  do  no  work  at  all, 
either  for  their  masters  or  themselves,  and  live  by  plundering  the  pro- 
vision-grounds of  industrious  negroes.  There  is  not  an  instance  of  a 
negro  who  works  well  for  his  owner,  who  has  not  his  provision -grounds 
in  the  greatest  order,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  supplies,  both  for  himself 
and  the  market.  Every  individual  has  his  own  ground,  and  every 
mother  has  a  fixed  portion  more  for  each  child. 

'  There  are  few  estates  which  are  not  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
river.  These  streams  abound  in  raullet,  cray-fish— resembling  a  small 
lobster — eels,  and  mud  fish.  The  negroes  are  not  prevented  front 
having  the  full  beneRt  of  fishing ;  and  1  have  many  a  time  paid  a 
slave  eighte en-pence  for  fresh-water  fish,  which  he  had  caught  and 
brought  to  town  during  the  Iwo  hours  aUoitedfor  his  dinner.  I  once 
asked  a  negro  who  brought  me  some  mullet  in  this  way,  how  he 
managed  to  have  anything  to  eat  and  catch  fish  also  ?  He  immediately 
informed  me,  "  he  wife  cook  a  victual,  no  him;"  at  the  same  time 
apparently  astonished  at  my  supposing  that  he  could  be  so  silly  as  not 
fto  have  a  wife  to  cook  for  hira, 

'When  1  say  that  any  industrious  negro  may  save  30Z,  sterling 
I*  yearly  with  ease,  I  really  mean  save  ;  for,  besides  this,  he  will  pur- 
I  chase  all  those  little  articles  he  requires, — candles,  soap,  now  and  then 
L  'salt  pork  and  beef,  &i;.,  besides  plenty  of  fine  dresses  for  himself,  hia 
■  ivife  or  wives,  and  children  ;  for  good  negroes  have  no  small  pride  in 
Wflressing  their  family,  as  they  call  it,  "handsome,"' — Carmichael, 
fll,  i,  p,  179, 

We  may  place  beside  these  extracts  a  scrap  from  the  second 
wurnnl  of  Mr.  Lewis. 


Feb.  J 
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'  Feb.  17,  1817. — Some  of  the  free  people  of  colour  ipossess  slaves, 
cattle,  and  other  property  left  them  by  their  fathers,  and  are  in  good 
circumstances  ;  but  few  of  them  are  industrious  enough  to  increase 
their  possessions  by  any  honest  exertions  of  their  own.  As  to  the 
free  blacks^  they  are  almost  uniformly  lazy  and  improvident,  most  of 
them  half-starved,  and  only  anxious  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Some  lounge  about  the  highways  with  pedlar-boxes,  stocked  with 
various  worthless  baubles  ;  others  keep  miserable  stalls  provided  with 
rancid  butter,  damaged  salt-pork,  and  other  such  articles  :  and  these 
they  are  always  willing  to  exchange  for  stolen  rum  and  sugar,  which 
they  secretly  tempt  the  negroes  to  pilfer  from  their  proprietors ;  but 
few  of  them  ever  make  the  exertion  of  earning  their  livelihood  credi- 
tably. Even  those  who  profess  to  be  tailors,  carpenters,  or  coopers, 
are  for  the  most  part  careless,  drunken,  and  dissipated,  and  never 
take  pains  sufficient  to  attain  any  dexterity  in  their  trade.  As  to  a  free 
negro  hiring  himself  out  for  plantation  labour,  no  instance  of  such  a 
thing  was  ever  known  in  Jamaica,  and  probably  no  price,  however 
greats  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  sufficient  temptation.* — 
Lewis,  pp.  347,  348. 

We  proceed  to  a  few  details  as  to  the  accommodations  and 
modes  of  life  usual  in  1816  (Mrs.  Carmichaers  picture  of  1830 
is  a  very  different  one)  among  the  West  India  planters  them- 
selves : — 

*  A  man  must  be  destitute  of  every  spark  of  hospitality,  and  have 
had  *'  Caucasus  horrens*'  for  his  great-grandmother,  if  he  can  resist 
giving  dinners  in  a  country  where  Nature  seems  to  have  set  up  a 
superior  kind  of  *'  London  Tavern  "  of  her  own.  They  who  are 
possessed  by  the  "  ciborum  ambitiosa  fames,  et  lautae  gloria  mensae," 
ought  to  ship  themselves  off  for  Jamaica  out  of  hand  ;  and  even  the 
lord  mayor  himself  need  not  blush  to  give  his  aldermen  such  a  dinner 
as  is  placed  on  my  table,  even  when  I  dine  alone.  Land  and  sea 
turtle,  quails,  snipes,  plovers,  and  pigeons  and  doves  of  all  descriptions 
— of  which  the  ring-tail  has  been  allowed  to  rank  with  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  winged  species,  by  epicures  of  such  distinction,  that 
their  opinion  almost  carries  with  it  the  weight  of  a  law, — excellent 
pork,  barbicued  pigs,  pepperpots,  with  numberless  other  excellent 
dishes,  form  the  ordinary  fare  ;  while  the  poultry  is  so  large  and  fine, 
that  if  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  found  '*  houses  and  churches  to  be 
geese  and  turkeys  "  in  England,  he  would  mistake  the  geese  and 
turkeys  for  houses  and  churches  here. 

'  As  to  fish,  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  their  names  equalled  their 
fiesh  in  taste;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  nothing  can  be  less  tempting 
than  the  sounds  of  Jew- fish,  hog-fish,  mud-fish,  snappers,  god-dam- 
mies,  groupas,  and  grunts  !  I  never  sit  down  to  table  without  wishing 
for  the  company  of  Queen  Atygatis  of  Scythia,  who  was  so  particu- 
larly fond  of  fish,  that  she  prohibited  all  her  subjects  from  eating  it  on 
pain  of  death,  through  fear  that  there  might  not  be  enough  left  for 
her  majesty.' — Leiw,pp.  100, 101. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Lewis  llius  describes  Cornwall  House  and  its 

'  It  19  of  wooil,  partly  raised  upon  pillars;  it  eonsiata  of  a  single 
floor ;  a  long  gallery,  called  a  piazza,  terminated  at  each  ecd  by  a 
square  room,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  On  each  side  or 
the  piazza  Is  a  range  of  bed-rooraB,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  two 
fronts  form  two  more  rooms,  with  balustrades,  and  (lights  of  ste]is 
descending  to  the  lawn.  Tfie  whole  liouBe  is  virandoed  with  shifting 
Venetian  blinds  to  admit  air  ;  except  that  one  of  the  end  rooms  hns 
sa«h-windows— on  account  of  the  rains,  whiuh  when  they  arrive  are 
80  heavy,  and  shift  with  the  wind  so  suddenly  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other,  that  all  the  blinds  are  obliged  to  be  kept  closed  ;  conseriuently, 
the  whole  house  is  in  total  darkness  during  their  continuance,  except 
the  single  sash- wind  owed  room.  There  is  nothing  underneath  except 
a  few  store-rooms  and  a  kind  of  waiting-hall ;  for  none  of  the  domestic 
negroes  sleep  in  the  house,  all  going  home  at  night  to  tht-ir  respective 
cottages  and  families. 

'  Cornwall  House  itself  stands  on  a  dead  flat;  and  the  works  are 
built  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
being  the  more  under  the  agent's  personal  inspection  (a  point  of  ma- 
terial consequence  with  tliein  all,  but  more  particularly  for  the  hos 
pital).  This  dead  flat  is  only  ornamented  with  a.  few  scattered  brei 
fruit  and  cotton  trees,  a  grove  of  mangoes,  and  the  branch  of  a  sm 
river,  which  turns  the  mill.  Several  of  these  buildings  are  uglj 
enough;  but  the  shops  of  the  cooper,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith, 
some  of  the  trees  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  negro-huts  embowered  in 
shrubberies,  and  groves  of  oranges,  plantains,  cocoas,  and  pepper- 
trees, would  be  reckoned  picturesque  in  the  most  ornamented  grounds. 
A  large  spreading  tamarind  fronts  mo  at  this  moment,  and  over- 
shadows tiie  stables,  which  are  formed  of  open  wickerwork;  and  an 
orange-tree,  loaded  \i'ith  fruit,  grows  against  the  window  at  which  I 
am  writing. 

'  On  three  aides  of  the  landscape  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  lofty 
purple  mountains  ;  and  the  variety  of  occupations  going  on  all  around 
me,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  an  inconceivable  air  of  life  and  ani- 
mation  to  the  whole  scene,  especially  as  all  those  occupations  lool 
clean — even  those  which  in  England  bok  dirty.  All  the  tradespeoj" 
are  dressed  either  in  white  jackets  and  trousers,  or  with  stripes  of  : 
and  sky-blue.  One  band  of  negroes  are  carrying  the  ripe  canes  _ 
their  heads  lo  the  mill ;  another  set  are  conveying  away  the  trash, 
after  the  juice  has  been  extracted  ;  flocks  of  turkeys  are  shelterJnff 
from  the  heat  under  the  trees;  the  river  is  filled  mth  ducks  and 
geese  ;  the  coopers  and  carpenters  are  employed  about  the  puncheons ; 
carts,  drawn  some  by  six,  others  by  eight  oxen,  are  bringing  loads 
of  Indian  corn  from  the  fields ;  the  black  children  are  employed  in 
gathering  it  into  the  granary,  and  in  quarrelling  with  pigs  as'black 
as  themselves,  who  are  equally  busy  in  stealing  the  corn  whenever 
the  children  are  looking  another  way :  in  short,  a  plantation  poa« 
sesses  all  the  movement  and  interest  of  a  farm,  without  its  dung,  axA 
i»  stench,  and  its  dirty  accompaniments.'  '  Certainljr,, 
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*  Certainly,  »s  hv  as  I  can  as  yet  judge,  if  I  were  ppw  standing 
on  the  banks  of  VirgiFs  Lethe,  with  a  goblet  of  the  waters  of  p))Iivioj^ 
in  ray  hand,  and  asked  whether  I  chose  to  enter  life  anew  as  an 
English  labourer  or  a  Jamaica  negro,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  the  latter.  For  myself,  Jt  appears  to  me  alpiost  worth 
surrendering  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  pf  Great  Britain,  for  the 
single  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  with  beings  who  are  always 
laughing  and  singing,  and  who  seem  to  perform  their  wprk  with  SQ 
much  nonchalance^  taking  up  their  baskets  as  if  it  were  perfectly 
optional  whether  they  toojc  them  up  or  left  them  there ;  sauntering 
along  with  their  hands  dangling ;  stopping  to  chat  with  every  one 
they  meet;  or  if  they  meet  np  one,  standing  still  to  look  round,  and 
examine  whether  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  that  can  amuse  them, 
so  that  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  is  really  work  that  they 
are  about.  The  negro  might  well  saVt  on  his  arrival  in  England — 
**  Massa,  in  England  everything  work  !**  for  here  nobody  appears  to 
work  at  all. 

'  I  am  told  that  there  is  one  part  of  their  business  very  laborious,  the 
<^^g§^"£r  holes  for  receiving  the  cane-plants,  and  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  seen ;  but  this  does  not  occupy  above  a  month  (I  believe)  at  thip 
utmost,  at  two  periods  of  the  year ;  and  on  my  estate  this  service  is  chiefly 
performed  by  ej^tra  negroes,  hired  for  the  purpose  ;  which,  althpugh 
equally  hard  on  the  hired  negroes  (called  a  jobbing  gang),  at  least  re- 
lieves my  own,  and  after  all,  puts  even  the  forQier  pn  much  the  s^i^ 
footing  with  English  day-labourers.' 

Th^  following  passage  msiy  at  first  sight  look  like  joking  pq  g 
solemn  subject ;  but  we  believe  it  will,  on  consideration^  be  fipit 
to  be  only  the  conventional  disguise  of  sentiments  which  all  nmu 
must  respect. 

'  If  I  could  be  contented  to  live  in  Jamaica,  I  am  st{li  more  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  the  only  agreeable  place  for  me  to  die  in ;  for  I  have 
got  a  fkmily  mausoleum,  which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  the  thea- 
trical representation  of  the  ^*  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  Its  outside 
is  most  plentifully  decorated  **  with  sculptured  stones," — 

**  Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones.'* 
Within  is  a  tomb  of  the  purest  white  marble,  raised  on  a  platform  of 
ebony ;  the  building,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Time,  with 
his  scythe  and  hour-glass,  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  an  orange 
grove,  now  in  full  bearing  ;  and  the  whole  scene  this  morning  looked 
so  cool,  so  tranquil,  and  so  gay,  and  is  so  perfectly  divested  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  dissolution,  that  the  sight  of  it  quite  gave  me  an  appetite  for 
being  buried.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifterence  to  me  what  be- 
comes of  this  little  ugly  husk  of  mme,  when  once  I  shall  have  "  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil ;"  or  else  I  should  certainly  follow  my  grandfather's 
example,  and,  die  where  I  might,  order  my  body  to  be  sent  over  for 
burial  to  Cornwall ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  a  place  where  one  could  lie 
down  more  comfortably  to  listen  for  the  last  trumpet* 

What 
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Wlmt  follows  is oue  of  the  last  entries  in  the  first  of  Mr.  Lewis's* 
note-books : — 

'  The  Reporter  of  the  African  Institution  asserts,  in  a  late 
pamphlet,  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  breeding  system  is  to  this 
day  discouraged,  and  that  the  planters  are  still  indifferent  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  present  stock  of  negroes,  from  their  confidence  of 
getting  fresh  supplies  from  Africa.  Certainly  the  negroes  in  Ja- 
maica are  by  no  means  of  this  Reporter's  opinion,  but  are  thoroughly 
sensible  of  their  intrinsle  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor.  On  my 
arrival,  every  woman  who  had  0  child  held  it  up  to  show  me,  ex- 
claiming, "  See,  raassa,  see  !  here  nice  new  neger  me  bring  for  work 
for  maasa  ;"  and  those  who  had  more  than  one  did  not  fall  to  boast 
of  the  number,  and  make  it  a  claim  to  the  greater  merit  with  me. 
Last  week,  an  old  watchman  was  brought  home  from  tlie  mountains 
almost  dead  with  fever ;  he  would  neither  move,  nor  speak,  nor  notice 
any  one  for  several  days.  For  two  nights  I  sent  him  soup  from  my 
own  table ;  but  he  could  not  even  taste  it,  and  always  gave  it  to  hia 
daughter.  On  the  third  evening,  there  happened  to  be  no  soup  at 
dinner,  and  I  sent  other  food  instead  ;  but  old  Cudjoe  had  been  ac- 
customed  to  see  the  soup  arrive,  and  the  disappointment  made  hint 
fancy  himself  hungry,  and  that  he  could  have  eaten  the  soup  if  it  had 
been  brought  as  usual:  accordingly,  when  I  visited  him  the  next 
morning,  he  bade  the  doctoress  tell  me  that  massa  had  sent  him  no 
soup  the  night  before.  This  was  the  first  notice  that  he  had  ever 
taken  of  me.  I  promised  that  some  Eoup  should  be  ordered  for  him 
on  purpose  that  evening.  Could  he  fancy  anything  to  eat  then? — 
"  Milk !  milk  !  "  So  milk  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  drank  two  full 
calabashes  of  it.  I  then  tried  him  with  an  egg,  which  he  also  got 
down ;  and  at  night,  by  spoonfuls  at  a  time,  he  liiiished  the  whole 
basin  of  soup;  but  when  I  nest  came  to  see  him,  and  he  wished  to 
thank  me,  the  words  in  which  he  thought  he  could  comprise  most 
gratitude  were  bidding  the  doctoress  tell  me  he  would  do  bis  best  not 
to  die  yet ;  he  promised  to  Jight  hard  for  it.  He  ts  now  quite  out  of 
danger,  and  seems  really  to  be  grateful.  When  he  was  too  weak 
to  speak,  on  my  leaving  the  room  he  would  drag  his  hand  to  his 
moutii  with  difficulty,  and  kiss  it  three  or  four  times  to  Wd  me 
farewell ;  and  once,  when  the  doctoress  mentioned  his  having  charged 
her  to  tell  me  that  he  owed  bis  recovery  to  the  good  food  that  I  had 
sent  him,  he  added,  "And  him  kind  words  too,  massa;  kind  words 
do  neger  much  good,  much  as  good  food."  In  my  visits  to  the  old 
man,  I  observed  a  young  woman  nursing  him  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  which  (as  they  told  me)  was  her  own,  by  Cudjoe.  I  therefore 
supposed  her  to  be  his  wife  r  but  I  found  that  she  belonged  to  a  brown 
man  in  the  mountains ;  and  that  Cudjoe  hired  her  from  her  master, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  a  year ! 

'  I  hope  this  fact  will  convince  the  African  Reporter,  that  it  ia 
^fosaible  for  some  of  this  "  oppressed  race  of  human  beiiigs '' — "  of 
l^ese  our  most  unfortunate  fellow-creatures," — to  enjoy  at  least  vme 

of 
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of  the  lihcuries  of  civilized  society;  and  I  doubt  whether  even  Mr. 
Wilberforce  himself,  with  all  his  benevolence,  would  not  allow  a 
negro  to  be  quite  rich  enough,  who  can  afiford  to  pay  thirty  pounds 
a  year  for  the  hire  of  a  kept  mistress.' — Lems,  p.  217-219. 

The  mention  of  negro  sicknesses  in  the  above  passage  reminds 
us  of  an  amusing  story  told  by  Mrs.  Carmichael^  and  which  we 
must  quote : — 

*  We  were  better  situated  at  Laurel-Hill  than  most  planters,  as 
regarded  the  sick  list,  because  Dr.  C.  lived  upon  the  estate  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this,  they  sometimes  were  cunning  enough  to  baffle 
massa,  misses,  and  the  doctor  too.  Let  one  instance  suffice  : — one 
woman,  C,  came  perpetually  up,  morning  after  morning,  to  the  doc- 
tor ;  her  pulse  was  good,  her  skin  cool,  not  the  least  appearance  of 
sickness  about  her,  excepting  her  tongue — and  that  tongue  certainly 
did  astonish  the  doctor,  for  such  a  tongue  he  had  never  either  read  of 
or  seen.  Every  morning  it  was  of  a  perfectly  different  colour  ;  all 
the  browns,  greens,  and  shades  of  white  had  been  exhausted,  when, 
to  the  horror  of  the  doctor^  a  perfectly  bright  blue  tongue  was  thrust 
out.  He  was  now  convinced  how  matters  stood ;  so  taking  a  wet 
clean  towel,  he  told  her  to  put  out  her  tongue :  she  rather  objected  to 
this  ordeal,  but  the  doctor  insisted  upon  it ;  and  having  washed  the 
dye  off,  C.  showed  as  clean  and  healthy  a  tongue  as  possible,  and  for  a 
good  while  after  she  did  not  skulk  from  work,  for  the  good  negroes 
quizzed  her  unmercifully.  Many  such  cases  are  continually  occurring 
on  every  estate.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  skulkers  never  ap- 
pear on  a  Sunday^  holiday,  or  on  their  own  day ;  or,  if  skulking  the 
day  before,  they  uniformly  recover  on  those  days.' — Carmichael^  vol.  ii. 
p.  202-4. 

Had  we  been  treating,  in  a  serious  manner,  of  the  great  subject 
to  which  this  sensible  woman^s  work  refers,  we  should  have  made 
much  more  use  of  her  interesting  and  instructive  volumes,  which, 
describing  things  much  more  recently  than  Mr.  Lewis's  Diaries, 
would  of  course  carry  more  immediate  weight  with  them.  But, 
as  we  said  at  starting,  there  is  now  no  practical  good  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  expositions  of  a  thousand  witnesses.  Jada  est 
cUea,  We  therefore  apologize  to  Mrs.  Carmichael  for  dismissing 
her  labours  with  a  notice  extremely  inadequate  to  their  merits. 

The  good-natured  Lewis  made  it  his  business  to  converse  freely 
with  his  negroes,  and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the 
accounts  of  their  native  African  superstitions,  which  he  jots  down 
from  their  own  lips — his  stories  of  their  duppy,  or  ghosts,  in  par- 
ticular :  but  we  shall  stick  to  prosaic  realities.  Nay,  of  the 
numberless  highly-amusing  stories  of  actual  Jamaica  life,  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  his  volume,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  specimen — namely,  the  adventurous  career  of  a  certain  (hap- 
pily so  called)  Plato,  a  runaway  negro,  captain  of  a  troop  of  ban- 
ditti^ 
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ditti,  established  among  the   Moieland  mountains,  at  do  grftit^' 
distance  from  the  plantation  of  Cornwall : — 

'  He  robbed  very  often,  and  murilered  occasionally;    but  gallantry 
i,,  'was  his  everyday  occupation.     Indeed,  being  a  remarkably  tall  athletio 
young  fellow,  among  the  beauties  of  his  own  compIeKiun  he  found  but 
few  Lucretias  ;  and  his  retreat  iu  the  mountains  was  as  well  furnished 
as  the  harem  of  Constantinople.     Efery  handsome  negress  who  had 
I  the  slightest  cause  of  complaint  against  her  master  touk  the  first 
.    opportunity  of  eloping  to  join  Plato,  where  she  found  freedom,  pro- 
I    tection,  and  unbounded  generosity  ;  for  he  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
I    their  affections  by  gratifying  their  vanity.     Indeed,  no  Creole  lady 
1    Could  venture  out  on  a  visit,  without  running  the  risk  of  having  her 
bandbox  run  away  with  by  Plato  for  the  decoration  of  his  sultanas  ; 
and  if  the  maid  who  carried  the  bandbox  happened  to  be  well- looking, 
he  ran  away  with  the  maid  as  well  as  the  bandbox.    Every  endeavour 
I    to  seize  this  desperado  waa  long  in  vain  :  a  large  reward  was  put  upon 
i  his  head,  but  no  negro  dared  to  approach  him ;  for,  besides  his  acknow- 
ledged courage,  he  was  a  professor  of  Obi,  and  had  threatened  that 
whoever  dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon  him  should  suffer  spiritual  tor> 
''itienta,  as  well  as  be  physically  shot  through  the  head, 

'  Unluckily  for  Plato,  rum  was  an  article  with  him  of  the  first  nee es- 
pity ;  the  look-out,  which  was  kept  for  him,  was  too  vigilant  to  admit 
'  of  his  purchasing  spirituous  liquors  for  himself;  and  once,  when  for 
'  that  purpose  he  had  ventured  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montego 
Bay,  he  was  recognized  by  a  slave,  who  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 
Unfortunately  for  this  poor  fellow,  whose  name  was  Taffy,  at  that 
moment  all  his  companions  happened  to  be  out  of  hearing  ;  and,  after 
the  first  moment's  alarm,  finding  that  no  one  approached,  the  exaspe- 
rated robbei'  rushed  upon  him,  and  lifted  the  bill-hook  w'ith  which  he 
waa  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaving  his  skull.  Taffy  fled  for  il; 
but  Plato  was  the  younger,  the  stronger,  and  the  swifter  of  the  two, 
ftnd  gained  upon  him  every  moment.  Taffy,  however,  on  the  other 
band,  possessed  that  one  quaUty  by  which,  according  to  the  fable,  the 
cat  was  enabled  to  save  herself  from  the  hounds,  when  the  fox,  with 
■  his  thousand  tricks,  was  caught  by  them.  Ha  waa  an  admirable 
.  qhmber,  an  art  in  which  Plato  possessed  no  skill;  and  a  bread-nut 
tree,  which  is  remarkably  difficult  of  ascent,  presenting  itself  before 
,  in  a  few  moments  Talliy  was  baw'ling  for  help  from  the  very  top 
;,  To  reach  him  was  impossible  for  his  enemy  ;  but  still  his  de- 
ftruction  was  hard  at  hand  ;  for  Plato  began  to  hack  the  tree  with  his 
bill,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  very  short  space  of  time  would  be  sufS- 
cient  to  level  it  with  the  ground.  In  this  dilemma,  Taffy  bad  nothing 
for  it  but  to  break  off  the  branches  near  him  ;  and  he  contrived  to  peU 
these  so  dexterously  at  the  head  of  his  assailant,  that  he  fuirly  kept 
him  at  bay  till  his  cries  at  length  reached  the  etrs  of  his  companionR, 
and  their  approach  compelled  the  banditti-captaiu  once  more  to  seek 
k  aafety  among  the  mountains. 

'  Alter  this  Plato  no  longer  dared  lo  approach  Montego  town  ;  but 

still 
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still  spirits  must  be  had:-*-how  w(ls  he  to  obtain  them  ?  There  was  an 
old  watchman  on  the  outskirts  of  the  estate  pf  Canaan,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  an  acquaintance,  and  frequently  had  passed  the  night 
in  his  hut ;  the  old  man  haying  been  equally  induced  by  his  presents 
and  by  dread  of  his  corporeal  strength  and  supposed  supernatural 
power,  to  profess  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  terri- 
ble friend.  To  this  man  Plato  at  length  resolved  to  intrust  himself: 
he  gave  him  money  to  purchase  spirits,  and  appointed  a  particular  day 
when  he  would  come  to  receive  thenK  The  reward  placed  upon  the 
robber's  head  was  more  than  either  gratitude  or  terror  could  counter- 
balance; and  on  the  same  day  when  the  watchman  set  out  to  purchase 
the  rum,  he  apprized  two  of  his  friends  at  Canaan  for  whose  use  it 
was  intended,  and  advised  them  to  take  the  op()ortunity  of  obtaining 
the  reward. 

*  The  two  negroes  posted  themselves  in  proper  time  near  the  watch- 
man's hut.  Most  unwisely,  instead  of  sending  down  some  of  his 
gang,  they  saw  Plato,  in  his  full  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  his 
confidant,  arrive  himself  and  enter  the  cabin  ;  but  so  great  was  their 
alarm  at  seeing  this  dreadful  personage,  that  they  remained  in  their 
concealment,  nor  dared  to  make  an  attempt  at  seizing  him.  The 
spirits  were  delivered  to  the  robber :  he  might  have  retired  with  them 
unmolested ;  but^  in  his  rashness  and  his  eagerness  to  taste  the  liquor, 
of  which  he  had  so  long  been  deprived,  he  opened  the  flagon,  and 
swallowed  draught  after  draught,  till  he  sunk  upon  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility.  The  watchman  then  summoned  the 
two  negroes  from  their  concealment,  who  bound  his  arms,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Montego  Bay,  where  he  was  immediately  sentenced  to 
execution.  He  died  most  heroically ;  kept  up  the  terrors  of  his  im- 
posture to  his  last  moment ;  told  the  magistrates  who  condemned  him 
that  his  death  should  be  revenged  by  a  storm,  which  would  lay  waste 
the  whole  island,  that  year  ;  and,  when  his  negro  gaoler  was  oinding 
him  to  the  stake  at  which  he  was  destined  to  suffer,  he  assured  him 
that  he  should  not  live  long  to  triumph  in  his  death,  for  that  he  had 
taken  good  care  to  Obeah  ^\m  before  his  quitting  the  prison.  It  cer?- 
tainiy  did  happen,  strangely  enough,  that,  before  the  year  was  over, 
the  most  violent  storm  took  place  ever  known  in  Jamaica ;  and  as  to 
the  gaoler,  his  imagination  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  threats  of  the 
dying  man,  that,  although  every  care  was  taken  of  him,  the  power  of 
medicine  exhausted,  and  even  a  V03rage  to  America  undertaken,  in 
hopes  that  a  change  of  scene  might  change  the  course  of  his  ideas, 
still,  from  the  moment  of  Plato's  death,  he  gradually  pined  and  withered 
away,  and  finally  expired  before  the  completion  of  the  twelvemonth.' — 
Lewis,  pp.  8B-94. 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to 
England  in  18 16,  but  went  back  to  Jamaica  the  following  year; 
and  he  left  the  West  Indies  after  his  second,  as  after  his  first  visits 
fully  convinced  that  from  the  time  when  the    slave-trade  ceased^ 

the 


the  interest  of  the  planters  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  huma- 
nity, was  sufficient  to  insure  for  the  iiegroea,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, good  treatment  in  every  essential  respect.  He  will  not, 
however,  leave  the  subject  without  expressing  his  conviction  tliat 
no  proprietor  could  be  perfectly  sure  of  his  instructions  being 
carried  into  full  effect  unless  he  occasionally  visited  his  posses- 
sions ill  person  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  striking  testimony  from 
the  experience  of  his  own  people  on  Cornwall : — 

'  My  father  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  generous  persons 
that  ever  existed ;  there  was  no  indulgence  which  he  ever  denied  Mb 
negroes,  and  his  letters  were  filled  with  the  most  absolute  injunctions 
for  their  good  treatment.  When  his  estates  became  mine,  the  one 
upon  which  I  am  now  residing  was  managed  by  an  attorney,  consider- 
ably advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  long  in  our  employment,  and 
who  bore  the  highest  character  for  probity  and  humanity.  He  was 
both  attorney  and  overseer ;  and  it  was  a  particular  recommendation 
to  me  that  he  lived  in  my  own  house,  and  therefore  had  my  slaves  so 
immediately  under  his  eye,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  subaltern  to 
misuse  them  without  his  knowledge.  His  letters  to  me  expressed 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  attention  respecting  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  slaves ; — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  I  detailed  his  mode  of 
management  to  Lord  Holland,  he  observed,  "  that  if  he  did  all  that 
was  mentioned  in  his  letters,  he  did  as  much  as  could  possibly  he  ex- 
pected or  wished  from  an  attorney  ;"  and  on  parting  with  his  own, 
Lord  Holland  was  induced  to  take  mine  to  manage  his  estates,  whidi 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cornwall.  This  roan  died 
about  two  years  ago,  and  since  my  arrival,  I  happened  to  hear,  that 
during  his  management  a  remarkably  fine  young  pen-keeper,  named 
Richard,  (the  brother  of  my  intelligent  carpenter,  John  Fuller,)  had 
run  away  several  times  to  the  mountains.  I  had  taken  occasion  to 
let  the  brothers  know,  between  jest  and  earnest,  that  1  was  aware  of 
Richard's  misconduct ;  and  at  length,  one  morning,  John,  while'  he 
blamed  hia  brother's  running  away,  let  fall,  that  he  had  some  excuse 
in  the  extreme  ill-usage  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the  hook- 
keepers,  who  "  had  had  a  spite  iigainst  him."  The  hint  alarmed  me  ; 
1  followed  it,  and  nothing  could  equal  my  anger  and  surprise  at 
learning  the  whole  truth. 

'  It  seems,  that  while  I  fancied  my  attorney  to  be  resident  on 
Cornwall,  he  was,  in  fact,  generally  attending  to  a  property  of  his 
own,  or  looking  after  estates  of  which  also  he  had  the  management 
in  distant  parts  of  the  island.  During  his  absence,  an  overseer  of  his 
own  appointing,  without  my  knowledge,  was  left  in  absolute  posseesion 
of  his  power,  which  he  abused  to  such  a  degree,  that  almost  ererj 
slave  of  respectability  on  the  estate  was  compelled  to  become  a  run- 
away. The  property  was  nearly  ruined,  and  absolutely  in  a  state  of 
rebellion;  and  at  length  he  committed  an  act  of  such  severity,  that 
the  negroes,  one  and  all,  fled  to  Savannah  U  Mar,  and  threw  them- 
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selves  upon  thie  protection  of  the  magistrates,  who  immediately  came 
over  to  Cornwall,  investigated  the  complaint,  and  now^  at  length,  the 
attorney,  who  had  known  frequent  instances  of  the  overseer's  tyranny, 
had  frequently  rehuked  him  for  them,  and  had  redressed  the  sufferers, 
but  who  still  had  dared  to  abuse  my  confidence  so  grossly  as  to  con- 
tinue him  in  his  situation,  upon  this  public  exposure  thought  proper  to 
dismiss  him.  Yet,  while  all  this  was  going  on— *while  my  negroes 
were  groaning  under  the  iron  rod  of  this  petty  tyrant — and  while  the 
public  magist mature  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  protect  them  from  his 
cruelty — my  attorney  had  the  insolence  and  falsehood  to  write  me 
letters,  filled  with  assurances  of  his  perpetual  vigilance  for  their  wel- 
fare— of  their  perfect  good  treatment  and  satisfaction ;  nor,  if  I  had 
not  come  myself  to  Jamaica,  in  all  probability  should  I  ever  have  had 
the  most  distant  idea  how  abominably  the  poor  creatures  had  been 
misused. 

^  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  mix  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
negroes,  and  have  given  them  every  encouragement  to  repose  confi- 
dence in  me ;  and  I  have  uniformly  found  all  those,  upon  whom  any 
reliance  can  be  placed,  unite  in  praising  the  humanity  of  their  present 
superintendent.  Instantly  on  his  arrival,  he  took  the  whole  power  of 
punishment  into  his  own  hands :  he  forbade  the  slightest  interference 
in  this  respect  of  any  person  whatever  on  the  estate,  white  or  black ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  as  yet  any  one  negro  who  has  any  charge 
of  harsh  treatment  to  bring  against  him.  However,  having  been 
already  so  grossly  deceived,  I  will  never  again  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  any  person  whatever  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.' 

In  all  this  we  find  nothing  to  wonder  at.  Absenteeism  all  the 
world  over  is  the  greatest  of  evils  that  can  befall  a  labouring  po- 
pulation ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  if  the  West  India 
proprietors  had  generally  visited  their  estates  in  person^  and  en- 
deared themselves,  as  Lewis  did^  to  their  dependents,  it  would 
have  been  a  hard  matter  indeed  for  all  the  fanatics,  backed  by  all 
the  liberals,  and  all  the  East  India  sugar- dealers,  to  consummate 
their  ruin.  These  admissions,  however,  in  no  respect  touch  the 
real  national  question  as  to  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietors 
there  were  no  worse  than  many  hundreds  of  the  English  and 
Scotch,  many  thousands  of  their  Irish  compeers ;  and  we  only 
hope  these  latter  personages  will  at  length  take  warning  by  what 
has  befallen  the  extravagantly  abused,  though  not  guiltless  colo- 
nists. It  is  most  lamentable  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  aris- 
tocratical  emigration  is  at  this  particular  time  going.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  that  the  letters  of  credit  granted  to  English  conti- 
nental travellers  by  the  two  principal  banking-houses  in  the  west 
end  of  London,  exceed  this  year,  both  in  number  and  value,  by 
more  than  a  half,  those  of  any  preceding  year  ! 

There  are  so  many  verses  in  Mr.  Lewis's  volume,  that  we  ought 

not 
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\  not  perhaps  to  close  our  article  without  another  specimeu  of  tbl 
I  S'ake,  then,  one  of  the  siiortest ;  — 

'  THE  HOURS. 

'  Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosing 
More  sweets  than  when  in  Tempe'a  shades 
They  waved  the  lilies,  where  reposing 

Sat  four  and  twenty  lovely  maids. 
Those  lovely  maids  were  called  "  the  Hours," 

The  charge  of  Virtue's  flock  they  kept ; 
And  each  in  turn  employ'd  her  powers 

To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 
False  Love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatest ! 

In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watch'd  an  Hour,  the  softest,  sweetest ! 

The  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear.* 
In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty, 
Such  melting  airs  bis  pipe  could  play, 
The  tlioughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty, 

And  fled  in  Love's  embrace  away. 
Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded — 

The  wwlf  broke  in — the  lambs  were  aluin ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded, 

With  tears  her  sisters  speak  their  pain. 
Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep  ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  time  restore  : 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever. 

And  all  the  rest  shall  smile  no  more  !' — p.  7. 
These  are  graceful  stanzas — quite  equal  to  any  vers  de  socUt^  of 
■   our  time — but  there  are  more  ambitious  things  included  in  lliis 
Volume.     There  occurs,  for  e.\ample,  a  complete  poem  of  more 
than  one  thousand  lines — written  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  home- 
ward in  IB  16,  and  all  in  the  short  space  of  three  days.     So  hasty  a 
production  may  be  expected  to  show  abundance  of  errors  and  inac- 
curacies ;  yet  '  The  lale  of  Devils '  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the 
,   best  poem,  of  any  considerable  length,  that  Mr.  Lewis  ever  wrote. 
f  And  what  is  his  best?    Why,  certainly,  in  poetry,  not  very  niacb: 
—pretty  conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what   are  called  songs  ;  in 
1   his  more  elaborate  efforts  melodious,  skilfully-varied  versification, 
and  here  and  there  a  line  of  such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that 
sure  to  linger  on  the  ear;  but  a  slender  command  either  of 
L  imagery  or  of  passion.     As  a  poet,  Lewis  is  to  a  Byron  what  a 
1  Bccne-painter  is  to  a  Hobbima.     He  produces  a  startling  gro- 
Ltesque  of  outline,  and  some  grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and 
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shade ;  but  he  has  no  notion  of  working  in  detail--«no  atmosphere^ 
no  middle-stints  to  satisfy  a  daylight  spectator.  The  subject  of 
^  The  Isle  of  Devils  '  M^ould,  in  Lord  Byron's  hands,  have  at  least 
rivalled  the  effect  of  '  Manfred  ;'  from  Lewis  it  comes  only  in  the 
shape  of  a  sketchy  e&travagan^a,  in  which  no  feeling  is  seriously 
grappled  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  situations  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  except  that  of  filling  the  ear  with  a  success 
sion  of  delicious  sounds,  thrown  away.  The  truth  is,  that  though 
Sir  W.  Scott  talks  of  the  *  high  imagination  *  of  Lewis,  it  was  only 
in  his  very  first  flights  that  he  ever  Was  able  to  maintain  a  really 
enthusiastic  elevation — and  he  did  so  more  successfully  in  the  prose 
of  ^  The  Monk  *  than  in  the  best  of  his  early  ^rses.  That  vein  was 
a  thin  one,  and  soon  worked  out.  Had  helti^ed,  in  all  likelihood, 
he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  to  prose  composition ;  and  we 
think  no  reader  of  his  West  India  Journals  can  doubt  that,  if  he 
had  undertaken  a  novel  of  manners  in  mature  age,  he  would  have 
cast  immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  happiest  efforts  of  his 
boyish  romance. 

Mr.  Lewis  died  at  sea,  on  his  way  home  from  Jamaic^i^n 
1818;  and  it  may  be  right  to  mention  that,  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  information^  '  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  very  strange 
whim — that  of  persisting,  in  spite  of  all  advice,  to  take  daily 
emetics  as  a  preventive  against  sea-sickness/ 
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Art.  V» — An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  amongst  the 
Rmnansy  from  the  earlieMt  Period  tiU  the  Eatablishmertt  of  the 
LombardM  in  Italy*  By  William  Blair,  Esq.  Edinburgh.  1833. 
ISmo.  pp.  SOI. 

^HIS  valuable  little  treatise  belongs  to  a  class  of  no  common 
•^  occurrence  in  our  recent  literature!  it  is  an  extremely  sensible 
and  scholar«-like  inquiry  into  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  classical 
antiquity,  or  rather  m  the  general  history  of  mankind.  The  author 
is  as  modest  in  its  pretensions,  as  he  has  been  laborious  and  intelli- 
gent in  the  execution  of  his  work.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the 
free  states  of  antiquity  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  the 
domestic  servants,  in  general  the  artisans,  and  m  the  days  of 
Roman  splendour  and  opulence  far  the  greater  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  slaves.  On  the  con- 
dition of  this  part  of  the  community,  the  working  classes,  the  people, 
according  to  the  prevailing  1anguage-*-history,  essentially  aristo- 
cratic in  its  nature,  has  not  condescended  to  preserve  almost  any 
authentic  records.    More  than  once  indeed,  particularly  in  the  great 
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ft  .Servile  war,  this  despised  and  degraded  race  forced  itself  with  fearful 
B|  violence  upon  the  general  attention,  and  claimed  a  place  in  the 
lajSanguinary  annals  of  the  civil  wars.     It  is  a  remarkable  illustration 

■  ,  of  the  hanghtj'  feelings  of  these  ancient  republicans,  that  for  a  lung 
¥  time  they  would  hardly  stoop  to  acknowledge  the  public  danger, 
I  even  though  Spartacus,  after  having  revenged  on  one  of  the  consuls 
I  tlie  defeat  of  his  colleague,  and  having  appeased  the  manes  of  his 
1  slaughtered  brethren  by  the  sacrifice  of  three  hundred  Romans, 
I  threatened  Rome  itself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
I  men  !  Pride,  no  doubt,  mingled  with  alarm,  when  after  this  dis- 
I  RStrous  war  had  lasted  for  three  years,  no  candidate  appeared  in 
I  the  trembling  comitia  to  assume  a  command,  in  which  victory  over 
I    runaway  slaves  and  desperate  gladiators  would  confer  no  triumph, 

■  I  defeat  would  be  attended  with  tenfold  disgrace. 

L,  Where  history  thus  maintains  a  disdainful  silence,  the  state  of 
E ,  the  slave  population  of  Rome  can  only  be  laboriously  gleaned  from 
W  incidental  notices  in  the  poets,  and  other  writers  who  have  given 
I  ,  us  an  insight  into  the  private  and  social  life  of  the  masters  of  the 
B,  world.  No  native  Italian  comedy  having  survived,  and,  as  Mr. 
I  Blair  has  justly  observed,  Plautus  for  tlie  most  part,  and  Terence 
I  altogether,  confining  themselves  to  Grecian  manners, — (if  indeed 
I  their  plays  are  not  mere  translations  from  the  Greek,) — we  are 
I  deficient  iu  that  branch  of  literature  which  is  most  fertile  in 
I  <  information  upon  the  state  of  slavery  in  Greece.  Even  the  law 
I-  would  scarcely  deign  to  notice  this  outcast  and  pariah  class  :  in 
I  the  Corpus  Juris,  observes  Mr.  Blair,  there  is  no  title  '  de  servis.* 
I  This  must  however  be  understood  with  considerable  reservation : 
I  many  regulations  and  edicts  were  issued  by  the  emperors  relating 
ft<  to  the  condition  of  slaves:  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  they  were 
K'  taken  under  the  immediate  and  paternal  protection  of  the  law  ; 
W  '    and  from  that  period  the  statutes  abound  in  regulations  respecting 

■  the  sale,  the  treatment,  we  must  not  say  the  rights,  of  slaves. 

I  The  first  important  question  is  the  proportion  of  the  slave  to 

1^  the  free  population  of  Rome.     Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the 

E  learning  and  sagacity  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  from 

I  Hume  and  Wallace  to  the  invaluable  researches  of  Mr.  Fynes 

■  Clinton  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  points  of  classical  antiquity, 
E  considerable  difficulty  still  prevails  as  to  the  class  of  free  cilixeiis 
I  comprehended  in  the  different  censuses,  The  number  of  slaves 
I  is  a  matter  of  still  more  obscure  and  doubtful  inference.  *  It 
I  does  not  appear,'  says  our  author,  '  that  permanent  public  regia- 
I  tera  of  slaves  were  kept;  but  annual  or  frequent  returns  of  their 
B  slaves,  as  of  other  property,  were  given  in  the  census  by  all  persons 
^  liable  to  taxation.'  Mr.  Blair  appeal's  to  have  forgotten  that  from 
W  the  period  of  the  triumph  over  Perseus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
K'  MacedotUBU 
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Macedonian  kingdom^  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  exempt 
from  direct  taxation.  Slaves,  like  other  personal  property,  would 
be  liable  to  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances^  which  Augustus 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  senate^  and  there  was  an  import  duty 
on  slaves^  as  on  other  foreign  commodities ;  but  the  Italian  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  were  long  free  from  the  burthens  either  of  a 
land^  a  capitation^  or  a  property  assessment.  Mr.  Blair  calculates^ 
on  probable  grounds^  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic, 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  capture  of  Corinth^ 
(b.c.  146,)  the  proportion  might  stand  at  one  slave  to  every  free 
Roman.  The  increasing  opulence  and  luxury,  the  foreign  wars 
which  were  perpetually  pouring  in  thousands  of  captives  into 
Italy,  and,  at  a  later  period,  an  active  and  enterprising  slave-trade, 
must  have  raised  the  proportion  most  considerably.  He  would 
estimate  it,  from  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Corinth  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  a.  d.  £22-235,  as  high  as  three  slaves  to 
one  free  man.  Among  the  arguments  adduced  to  support  this 
estimate,  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Gibbon  and  most  modern 
writers,  our  author  adduces  the  following  remarkable  instances  of 
the  more  than  oriental  magnificence  of  Rome. 

^  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  possessed  ten  thousand,  and 
even  twenty  thousand,  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Pompey's  freedman, 
Demetrius,  had  a  great  many — those  of  Crassus  were  very  numerous, 
and  formed  a  large  part  of  his  fortune ;  his  band  of  architects  and 
masons  alone  exceeded  five  hundred.  Scaurus  possessed  above  four 
thousand  domestic,  and  as  many  rustic  slaves.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, a  freedman,  who  had  sustained  great  losses  during  the  civil  wars, 
left  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves,  besides  other  pro- 
perty. The  household  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  praefect  of  Rome  under 
Nero,  was,  on  a  melancholy  occasion,  found  to  consist  of  four  hundred 
slaves.  When  the  wife  of  Apuleius  gave  up  the  lesser  part  of  her 
estate  to  her  son,  four  hundred  slaves  formed  one  of  the  items  sur- 
rendered. Slaves  always  composed  a  great  part  of  the  moveable  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  and  were  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  opulence  :  we 
learn  from  the  laws  respecting  marriage,  that  they  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  ladies*  dowries.  A  law  passed  by  Augustus  against  the  ex- 
cessive manumission  of  slaves  by  testament,  forbidding  any  one  to  be- 
queath liberty  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  his  slaves,  fixes  the  maxi" 
mum  to  be  so  freed,  under  any  circumstances,  at  one  hundred  ;  whence 
we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  five  hundred  was  not  an  extraordinary 
number  of  slaves  to  be  held  by  one  owner.  It  was,  at  all  times,  after 
the  introduction  of  luxury,  fashionable  to  go  abroad  attended  by  a  great 
train  of  slaves.  Horace  mentions  such  a  troop  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  considers  ten  a  very  small  retinue.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  empire,  the  usual  number  of  personal  attendants  must  have 
been  large ;  for  we  have  a  regulation  of  Augustus  to  prohibit  exiles 
from  carrying  with  them  more  than  twenty  slaves.  Besides,  the  ma- 
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^itime  law  of  the  Rhodians,  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  emperors,  from 

3riu3  to  Alexander  Severus,  contemplates  every  merchant's  or 

LjUader's  being  attended  by  two  slaves  upon  a  voyage.     We  have  som* 

_feason  also  lo  believe  ihat  the  lowest  number  of  slaves  to  which  the 

I  terra  family  or  set  \^familia]  applied  was  fifteen  *.' — pj).  12,  13. 

Mr.  Blair  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  paid  sufficient  atlenlion  to  the 

Ki^ffect  of  the  paililions  of  the  public  lands,  which  the  agrarian  laws 

intended  to  remedy.     The  statementof  Appianon  this  subject 

iffords  strong  conlirmation  of  his  general  views.     No  subject,  tilt 

(flute  jeais,  was  bo  entirely  misunderstood — no  authorities  were 

■Appealed  to,  by  tbe  demociatic  writers,  with  more  total  ignorance 

lof  their  real  character  and  design,  than  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome. 

,Oiie  of  the  great  objects  of  these  statutes  was  to  prevent  the  free 

I  smd  hardy  agricultural  population  of  Italy,  whicii  had  furnished  a 

LkBonstant  supply  of  soldiers  to  the  all-conquering  legions  of  Rome, 

tiiftom  sinking  into  a  race  of  beaten  and   degraded  prEedinl  slaves. 

(tfl'he  wealthy  palricians,  who  bad  obtained  possession  of  almost 

Ae  whole  of  this  public  domain  by  encroachment,  or  by  purchase^ 

[.^employed  oidy    slave-labour  in    its   cultivation — for    this   simple 

ason,    that  slaves  were  aer^aTiuTOi,  not  liable  to  be  piessed   lew 

e  army,  or  marched  ofi*  as  recruits  in  the  midst  of  their  agrictU- 

'  -.tural  occnputions.    '  This  kind  of  property,'  says  Appian,  '  like  the 

I  .great  sheep  and  cattle  farms  whicli  these  slaves  were  emplojet)  1q 

l-wuperintend,  brought  vast  returns,  from  the  fruitfulness  of  the  slave 

r 'population,  who  multiplied  in  security  on  account  of  their  escmp- 

t ^M>n  from  niililary  service.     Thus  the  nobles  grew  rich;  and  tbtis 

■■•  race  of  slaves  tilled  the  whole  country,  while  -it  was  almost  dis- 

■  Jjcopled  of  the  still  decreasing  Italians,  who  were  worn  out  with 

j»^poverly,  with  exactions,  and  with  military  duty.'  This  wilt  accoimt 

T'fbr  the  immense  numbers  which  crowded  around  tbe  standard  of 

Spartacus.    In  ihal  war,   of  rather  less  than  three   years,  above 

t 'oue  hundred  thousand  of  his  followers  perished  in  the  battles  whicli 

ibe  lost,  nut  including  those  wlio  fell  in  hia  victorious  engege- 

;  and  though  we  have  no  right,  perhaps,  lo  assume  that  the 

kvhole  of  his  army  was  servile,  (according  to  Appian  he  refused  to 

ntist  deserters,)  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  pro- 

[  •{lottion   were  of  this  class.     Tbe   other  dangerous  servile  wars 


II  one  of  IhB  v«y  tutious  tablra  iiiltoducul   io  miut 

I'^lwoV  (|i.  1.15.)  it  appears  thst  llie  p^jonn?  at  Inula  His  uf  a  Ronii 
Mine)  I'nm  the  ftvneral  ntHblisliinrnt  of  tlie  huuae — wvie  Edmtl 
v^hi  dihlinclive  namiu  uf  (htae  fuiiditiii&iiei  |;iie  ons  •  nuH 
of  thu  unboundcil  luxury  of  ■  jintiiciaii  Jutula.  But  Itiu  1 
[  lonls  of  Bunie  were,  no  duubt,  in  the  viguur  ot  the  ei 
le  uf  opuliniM.  Kvcu  hi  the  dayi  uF  the 
.  lutu)  kt>i.'iik>  uf  «ll  ilieome  nf  £:^»U,OOI).,  lu 
I  ^  Giiriuiu  tletkili  ill  Ciibliuo's  3Ut  Chaiitri,  i 
Tjff  Aluric. 
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broke  out  in  the  agricu1tur»l .  province  of  Sicily,  the  grauarj  of 
Rome,  occupied  by  the  large  farms  (latifundia)  of  the  Roman 
ari«tocracy.  (Florus,  iii.  19.)  In  the  first  of  these,  under  Eunus, 
that  bold  soldier  mustered  seventy  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  contest.. 

Considering,  indeed^  the  relative  numbers  of  the  slave  and  free 
population — and  that  so  many  of  the  former  were  captives  taken  in 
war  and  inured  to  arms ;  considering  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  by  the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  their  mastersr— the  work-houses 
(ergastula)  in  which  they  were  crowded  together  at  night  to  be 
turned  out  in  the  morning,  and  set  to  labour  in  gangs,  and»  at 
one  period,  generally,  in  chains  ; — considering,  likewise,  the  poli- 
tical convulsions  which  perpetually  disorganized  the  government^ 
^nd  might  afford  tempting  opportunities  for  breaking  the  bonds 
of  .servitude — it  has  been  matter  of  astonisliment  to  many  writers 
that  insurrections  were  not  more  frequent,  and  more  fatal  to  the 
greatness  of  Rome.  In  truth,  the  wiser  politicians  seem  to  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  danger  which  was  lurking  Jbeneath  the 
surface  of  society-^the  suppressed,  and  brooding  fire  which  mighl; 
at  any  time  burst  out  with  tremendous  and  volcanic  fury.  IBke 
circumstance  recorded  by  Seneca  has  been  often  adduced.  Wbe« 
a  proposition  was  made  to  distinguish  the  slaves  by  a  peculiar 
dress,  the  majority  of  the  senate  were  speedily  convinced  of  the  dan- 
ger of  acquamting  the  slaves  with  their  relative  numbers-^^quan^ 
turn  periculum  immineret,  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos  coepissent/ 
But  neither  Gibbon,  who  quotes  that  sentence,  nor  even  our 
author,  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  remarkable  .speech  which 
Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  C.  Cassius.  A  man  of  high  rank, 
the  praefect  of  the  city,  Pedanius  Secundus,  had  been  murdered 
by  a  domestic  slave  :  according  to  the  law,  the  whole  household^ 
consisting  of  four  hundred,  were  condemned  to  death,  as  accom- 
.plices,  because  they*  bad  not  prevented  the  crime.  The  mpre 
compassionate  populace  rose  m  tumultuous  violence  to  rescue 
these  miserable  wretches  from  the  executioner.  The  senate  as- 
sembled, and  C.  Cassius  stood  forward,  atid  appealed  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  He  bad  too  often  seen  that  wisdom  treated  with 
irreverence  by  tlie  pernicious  spirit  of  modern  innovation,  but  on 
this  important  occasion  he  would  resist  any  mitigation  of  the  neces- 
sary^ though  severe j  justice  of  the  law.  If  the  family  of  Pedanius 
"^'ent  unpunished,  who  would  be  safe  ?  If  slaves  performed  their 
duty  of  watching  and  betraying  the  criminal  intentions  of  their  fel- 
lows, then,  and  then  only,  could  citizens  live  in  security,  or  at  least 
be  revenged  after  death.  •  Our  ancestors  suspected  the  disposition 
of  slaves,  though  born  on  their  estates,  in  their  houses,  and  attached 
to  their  masters  by  the  earliest  bonds  of  kindiiess.     Now,  however, 
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tliat  we  have  whole  nations  in  our  families,  of  different  forms  of 
worship,  willi  foreign  religions,  or  no  religion  at  all, — over  such 
n  rubble  no  wholesome  restraint  can  be  enforced  but  that  of  fear. 
But  some  who  are  guiltless  will  perish  ?  Ho  is  it  in  the  decimation 

of  a  defeated  legion No  great  example  can  be  made 

without  injustice  to  individuals,  which  is  amply  compensaled  b; 
the  public  security.''*  And  this  great  example  was  made  ;  in  vain 
the  more  compassionale  urged  the  number,  the  age,  the  sex,  the 
innocence  of  the  sufferers ;  in  vain  the  people  rose,  aud  threatened 
stones  nnd  firebrands.  The  imperial  edict  was  issued,  and  the 
mihtary  surrounded  the  reeking  place  of  execution. 

But  other  causes  probably  concurred  in  diminishi[ig  the  danger 
of  insurrection  among  the  slave  population.  During  the  imperial 
government  their  numbers  were  kept  up,  not  so  much  by  the  im- 
portation of  soldiers  taken  in  battle — the  last  great  supply  of  this 
kind  was  probably  that  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  above  one  hundred 
thousand  were  made  captives  in  the  war  of  Tilus,  ^Husl.  ofJewi, 
iti.  71,) — as  by  importation  through  an  active  slave-trade,  and  the 
natural  means  of  propagation.  Of  those  who  were  still  taken  in 
war,  or  were  imported  from  the  countries  iDliabited  by  the  unsub- 
dued barbarians,  probably  the  hardiest  and  the  bravest  were  selected 
as  gladiators  ;  their  dangerous  strength  and  valour  were  wasted  in 
the  arena.  Spartacus,  and  the  bolder  chieftains  in  his  insurrection, 
were  swordsmen,  who,  in  the  more  peaceful  and  prodigal  times  of 
ihe  emperors,  when  those  barbarous  exhibitions  were  more  fre- 
quent and  destructive,  might  have  been  iiigloriously 
'  '  Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.' 

Mr.  Blair  has  very  properly  taken  the  public  slaves,  which 
in  considerable  numbers,  as  well  as  those  who  were  thus  reserve 
for  the  public  amusement,  as  an  important  item  in  his  general  cal' 
culatioii : — 

'  In  addition  to  the  domestic  and  as;ricu]tural  slaves,  wu  must  allow 
for  the  gladiators,  who  were  chiefly  slaves,  belonging  oflener,  perhaps, 
10  individuals  than  to  the  public,  and  who  were  extremely  numerous, 
at  ditferent  periods.  In  the  shows  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  greater 
the  slaughter  of  the  combatants,  the  greater  was  the  satisfaction  of 
the  spectators ;  and  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  frequency,  and 
pitilessness  with  which  these  were  exhihited,  from  the  restriction  im- 
posed by  Augustus,  who  forbade  magistrates  to  give  shows  of  gla- 
diators above  twice  in  one  year,  or  of  more  than  sixty  pairs  at  a  time. 
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Other  attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  limit  the  dangerous  est 
tablishments  of  gladiators  ;  but  they  must  have  been  weak,  as  Julius 
Caesar  exhibited  at  once  three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs.  Tiberius 
restricted  the  number  of  combatants ;  but  Caligula  and  Domitian 
violated  the  rules,  and  the  shows  were,  afterwards,  often  immoderate^ 
Trajan  exhibited  them  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days,  in  th^ 
course  of  which  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought.' — pp.  13, 14. 

Mr.  Blair  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  slave-trade  of  the 
Romans.  The  internal  African  slave-trade  appears  to  have  been 
conducted^  from  very  remote  antiquity,  nearly  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  at  present ;  but  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  seem  to,  have  been 
to  the  ancient  slave-dealers  what  the  coast  of  Guinea  has  been  in 
modern  times.'!'    Scythian,  instead  of  Negro^  was  the  common  name 

for 

—  -  —    -  - —  ■-  -__ 

*  Britain  was  a  great  mart  for  slaves.  Mr.  Pitt  made  noble  use  of  this  topic  in  a 
speech  which  surpasses,  in  oratorical  splendour,  all  that  survives  of  his  eloquence.  It 
is  probably  the  finest  thing  which  the  long  debates  on  the  slave-trade  produced. 
Our  readers  who  remember  it  will  be  glad  to  have  its  impression  renewed — those  who 
do  not,  will  thank  us  for  pointing  it  out.  We  have  only  room  for  some  fragments 
of  the  glorious  passage  :•— 

*  And  these  circumstances,  with  a  solitary  instance  or  two  of  human  sacrifices,  fur* 
nish  the  alleged  proofs  that  Africa  labours  under  a  natural  incapacity  for  civilization  ; 
that  it  is  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  to  think  that  she  can  ever  enjoy  the  knowledge 
and  the  morals  of  Europe ;  that  Providence  has  irrevocably  doomed  her  to  be  only 
a  nursery  of  slaves  for  us  free  and  civilized  Europeans !  Allow  of  this  principle,  as 
applied  to  Africa,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  might  not  also  have  been  ap* 
plied  to  ancient  and  uncivilized  Britain  ?  Why  might  not  some  Roman  senator, 
pointing  to  Britith  barbarians,  have  predicted,  with  equal  boldness — *'  There  is  a 
people  that  will  never  rise  to  civilization  ^there  is  a  people  destined  never  to  be  free 
— a  people  without  the  imderstanding  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  useful  arts ; 
depressed  by  the  hand  of  nature  below  the  level  of  the  human  species ;  and  created 
\q  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the  rest  of  the  world  ?" 

'  We,  Sir,  have  long  emerged  from  barbarism — we  have  almost  forgotten  that  we 
were  once  barbarians — we  are  now  raised  to  a  situation  which  exhibits  a  striking  con- 
trast to  every  circumstance  by  which  a  Roman  might  have  characterized  us,  and  by 
which  we  now  characterize  Africa.*  .  .  .  [The  orator  proceeded  to  a  most  splendid 
view  of  the  civilization,  the  laws,  the  religion  of  Britain.] — *  From  all  these  blessings  we 
must  for  ever  have  been  shut  out,  had  there  beeu  any  truth  in  those  principles  which 
some  gentlemen  have  not  hesitated  to  lay  down  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Africa, 
^ad  these  principles  been  true,  we  ourselves  had  languished  to  this  hour  in  that  mi- 
serable state  of  ignorance,  brutality,  and  degradation.  In  which  history  proves  our 
ancestors  to  have  been  immersed.  Had  other  nations  adopted  these  principles  in  their 
conduct  towards  us ;  had  other  nations  applied  to  Great  Britain  the  reasoning  which 
some  of  the  senators  of  this  very  island  now  apply  to  Africa,  ages  might  have  passed 
without  our  emerging  from  barbarism ;  and  we,  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
British  civilization,  of  British  laws,  and  British  liberty,  might,  at  this  hour,  have  been 
little  superior,  either  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  in  refinement,  to  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 

'  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  picture  from  which  we  now  turn  our 
eyes  with  shame  and  regret.  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa  engaged  in 
the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  commerce* 
We  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy  breaking  in  upon  their  land, 
where  at  some  happy  period,  in  still  later  times,  they  may  blaze  with  full  lustre — and, 
joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most 
distant  extremities  of  that  immense  continent.    Then  may  we  hope  that  even  Africa, 
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for  a  slave.  But  these  imported  slaves  from  remole  and  Opposite 
quarters  of  the  world,  of  different  habits  and  languages,  some 
broken  to  servitude  from  their  birth,  others,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  Asiatic  slaves,  considered  of  weak  frame  and  effeminate  clia- 
racter,  were  little  likely  to  combine  for  any  great  effort  of  freedom, 
or  to  entertain  individually  generous  and  independent  feelings  of 
repugnance  at  their  degradation  and  misery.  The  iron  had  en- 
tered into  their  souls,  and  eaten  away  all  that  was  free,  vigorous, 
or  noble.  It  was,  indeed,  a  base  condition,  to  which,  if  born  free, 
they  had  to  tame  and  school  their  minds.  Mr,  Blair  thus  describes 
the  legal  condition  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  slave  to  the 
freeman  : — 

'  The  orifrinal  condition  of  slaves,  in  relation  lo  freemen,  was  as 
low  as  can  be  conceived.  They  ivere  not  considered  members  of  the 
community,  in  which  they  had  no  station  nor  place.  They  possessed 
no  rights,  and  were  not  deemed  persons  in  law;  so  that  they  could 
neither  sue,  nor  be  sued,  in  any  court  of  civil  judicature,  and  they 
could  not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  Ro  far  were  those 
notions  carried,  that  when  an  alleged  slave  claimed  his  freedom,  on 
the  ground  of  unjust  detention  in  servitude,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue  for  him,  till  Justinian  dispensed 
'^vith  that  formality.  Slaves  could  not  enter  into  matrimony,  even 
■with  parties  of  their  own  rank,  their  union  with  whom  was  of  an  im- 
perfect nature,  violation  of  which  was  not  accounted  adultery; — the 
Christian  church  itself  did  not  maintain  openly  the  validity  of  slave 
nuptials,  till  after  the  period  embraced  by  this  treatise.  Attempts  of 
free  persons  to  form  marriages  with  slaves  were  severely  pin ished. 
Slaves  had  not  the  usual  paternal  power  over  their  children,  and  no 
ties  of  blood  among  slaves  were  recognized,  except  in  respect  to  incest 
and  parricide,  which  were  regarded  with  horror  liy  the  law  of  nature  i 
yet,  if  slaves  became  free,  their  Ibrmer  relationships  received  effect; 
but  their  eontuhemivm  did  not  tacitly  obtain  the  force  of  a  regula  r 
marriage.  Slaves  were  incapable  of  holding  property,  or  directly  ex- 
ercising auypower  over  it  independently  of  their  lord,  although  they 
might,  with  his  sanction,  be  proprietors  of  laud.     Whatever  they  ac- 

UioughlBrtorHUthBqujrtrrsiiflhuglotw,  shall  unjoy  nt  leuglh,  in  the  Bveoing  ofhur 
day,  Ihoie  bletBiiiafi  which  htive  dtscoiided  bu  )ilealifully  iiimn  ua  id  a  much  eacliar 
period  of  ihe  wotld.  Then  also  will  EiiropB,  piirlicipatiQK  in  het  impiotement  mnd 
prosperity,  [eceive  ta  ample  recoinpena«  fat  the  tardy  tuadnesi  (if  kinduen  it  cau  ba 
cbII^)  of  uq  Idq^i  hiadecing  Ibst  coulinent  fiom  ektricatiag  lienelf  uut  of  the  diuk> 
oesE,  which,  in  other  mure  lurtunate  region),  lins  beea  so  much  more  speedily  ^i. 
liellL-d.—  '■  Ho5  priinu*  tiquiB  Orieus  nfflivit  nnhclis, 

Illk  sem  rHlie.i>  nccendit  Inmina  Vesper." 
Theu,  Sir,  may  be  appliBd  (o  Aftica  those  words,  originally  used,  indeed,  with  k 
diffi-rent  view —      "  His  demum  exactiK 

Uc^tufru  locos  lEEtiig,  cl  ameun  vircta 

FoLtuiulorum  nemiirum,  BeJeBqim  beiilu  : 

Largior  hie  campus  ether,  vt  lumiuu  wiiit 

Pmpuruo.— "  —lU'll'i  Si,tnhri,  vol.ii.  p.  80- 
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quired  belonged  to  their  master.  The  latter  frequently  allowed  them 
to  enjoy  property  of  their  own,  (peculiunij)  consisting  sometimes  of 
other  slaves  ;  but  they  possessed  it  by  tolerance  only  ;  and  any  legal 
proceedings  connected  with  it  were  necessarily  conducted  in  the  name 
of  the  master,  who  alone  was  regarded  as  the  true  proprietor,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant.' — p.  51-53. 

'  The  slave  had  no  protection  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or  lust  of 
the  master,  whose  authority  was  founded  on  absolute  property,  and 
the  bondsman  was  viewed,  less  as  a  human  being,  subject  to  ar- 
bitrary dominion,  than  as  an  inferior  animal,  dependent  wholly  on 
the  will  of  his  owner:  hence,  perhaps  the  command  of  his  master 
was  accepted,  by  public  justice,  as  an  excuse  for  the  slight  misde- 
meanor of  a  slave  ;  although,  from  expediency,  his  master's  order  or 
co-operation  was  not  admitted  to  justify  his  commission  of  a  grave 
crime.  At  first,  the  master  possessed  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life 
and  death  ;  he  might  kill,  mutilate,  or  torture  his  slaves,  for  any  or 
no  offence  :  he  might  force  them  to  become  gladiators  or  prostitutes ; 
the  temporary  unions  of  male  with  female  slaves  were  formed  and 
dissolved  at  his  command  ;  families  and  friends  were  separated  when 
he  pleased  ;  the  laws  recognised  no  obligation  upon  the  owner  of 
slaves  to  furnish  them  proper  food  and  clothing,  or  to  take  care  of 
them  in  sickness.  Slaves  could  have  no  jDroperty  but  by  sufferance  of 
their  master,  for  whom  they  acquired  everything,  and  with  whom 
they  could  form  no  engagement,  which  would  be  binding  upon  him ; 
since  any  contract  between  such  parties  was  nugatory,  as  fulfilment 
of  it  could  not  be  enforced,  at  law,  by  the  slaves  ; — for,  even  if  they 
had  been  qualified  to  litigate,  the  master's  superior  and  engrossing 
right  to  all  that  belonged  nominally  to  the  slaves  would  have  afforded 
a  ready  answer  to  the  claim — except  in  one  particular  case.  Philoso- 
phers exercised  their  ingenuity  upon  the  question,  whether  it  were 
possible  for  a  slave  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  his  master  ;  and  Seneca, 
while  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  affirmative,  shows  that  the  general 
feeling  upon  such  points  was  much  inclined  to  the  opposite  side.'— 
pp.  77,  78. 

It  was  under  the  emperors  that  the  law  seems  first  to  have  in- 
terfered in  behalf  of  the  slave  population,  and  this  interference, 
whether  suggested  by  policy  or  humanity,  no  doubt  had  its 
effect  in  averting  the  mischiefs  which  might  have  been  appre- 
hended from  their  numbers.  The  period  of  the  worst  treatment  of 
slaves  appears  to  have  been  the  latter  days  of  the  republic.  In 
the  olden  times,  when  the  manners  were  more  simple,  and  slaves 
fewer  in  number,  the  consul,  summoned  from  his  plough,  had 
been  partaking  in  the  toil,  probably  in  the  diet,  of  his  assistant. 
*  Possibly,'  as  Denina,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blair,  has  observed,  '  mas- 
ters then  remembered,  that  in  the  course  of  frequent  wars  between 
neighbours,  each  individual  ran  the  risk  of  being  at  some  time 
made  a  slave.'  We  arc  tempted  to  quote  the  noble  lines  of  Mas- 
sitiger,  to  illustrate  this  primitive  period: —  '  Happy 
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*  H^PPy  those  times 
When  lords  were  styled  fathers  of  families, 
And  not  imperious  masters ;  when  they  numbered 
Their  servants  almost  equal  to  their  sons. 
Or  one  degree  heneath  ^em  ;  when  their  labours 
Were  cherished  and  rewarded,  and  a  period 
Set  to  their  sufferings  ;  when  they  did  not  press 
Their  duties  or  their  wills  beyond  the  power 
And  strength  of  their  performance !     All  things  ordered 
With  such  decorum  as  wise  law-makers 
From  each  well -governed  private  house  derived 
The  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth. 
Humanity  then  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  thankful  masters  carefully  provided 
For  creatures  wanting  reason.' — The  Bondman^  activ.  sc.  2. 

But  when  wealth  increased  and  slaves  were  multiplied,  and 
liberty,  it  must  be  added,  became  more  rampant,  this  unfortunate 
I'ace  was  trampled  upon  with  still  more  remorseless  zeal  by  those 
haughty  republicans,  so  jealous  of  the  least  infringement  on  their 
own  rights  and  privileges — an  example  not  lost,  it  should  seem,  on 
those  republicans  of  modern  days,  who  are  most  boastful  of  their  na* 
tional  and  individual  freedom.  Then  it  was  tha)t  the  work-houses 
were  crowded,  a  fettered  peasantry  tilled  the  land,  and  Calo,  the 
censor,  in  some  respects  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  obtained  dis- 
honourable celebrity  as  a  domestic  tyrant. 

*  Masters  then  considered,  generally,  that  there  was  nothing  which 
they  might  not  do  to  their  slaves,  and  that  great  severity  towards 
them  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  complete  subjection ;  and  even 
good-natured  masters  thought  sometimes  that  their  own  easy  temper 
produced  carelessness  in  their  domestics.  Slaves  were  spoken  of  as 
jnere  animals ;  and  valued  only  in  so  far  as  they  represented  money. 
Hortensius,  we  are  told,  cared  less  for  the  health  of  his  slaves  than  of 
his  fish.  And  it  was  a  question  put  for  ingenious  disputation,  whether, 
in  order  to  lighten  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  one  should  sacrifice  a  valuable 
horse  or  a  worthless  slave.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  his  own  regret 
for  the  death  of  a  favourite  and  gifted  domestic  being  greater  than  he 
ought  to  have  felt  for  a  slave !  * — p.  124. 

During  the  last  civil  wars,  the  desperate  Catiline  alone  dared  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  letting  loose  the  fierce  and  incensed  slaves 
upon  their  masters ;  and  of  all  the  charges,  accumulated  by  the 
indignant  eloquence  of  Cicero,  none^. doubtless,  struck  on  sosensi* 
tive  a  chord  m  the  feeling  of  his  audience,  or  aggravated  to  such  a 
height  the  general  abhorrence.  Under  the  first  Caesars,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  was,  probably,  but  little  improved.  The  law  of 
Augustus,  as  we  shall  see,  produced  no  great  practical  advantage. 
It  appears  from  a  law  of  Claudius  that  it  was  a  practice  so  common 
!  .  to 
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to  expose  sick  and  helpless  and  decrepit  slaves  in  the  island  of 
JEsculapius  on  the  Tiber,  with  the  view  of  saving  their  nTainte<^ 
nance,  that  a  prohibitory  enactment  became  necessary.  The  comic 
writers^  particularly  Plautus,  who  must  be  received  with  caution 
on  the  subject  of  Roman  slavery,  the  satirists,  and  Martial,  are  our 
chief  authorities  on  the  actual  usage  of  slaves.  Like  our  Anti-slavery 
Reporters,  of  course  such  authors  selected  the  w^orst  cases,  and 
sometimes  wrote  rather  for  effect  than  truth.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  the  bloody  diversions  of 
the  arena,  were  not,  in  general,  a  severe  and  cruel  people*  Instru* 
ments  for  the  flagellation  and  torture  of  slaves,  whips,  thongs  of 
bulls'  hide,  iron  collars,  and  even  more  horrible  engines,  seem  to 
have  been  hung  up  as  ordinary  and  necessary  pieces  of  furniture^ 
like  our  stands  for  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas.  Woe  to  the 
careless  Abigail  who  did  not  finish  off,  with  a  nice  and  exquisite 
touch,  that  symmetry  of  curl  which  formed  the  head-dress  of  her 
capricious  mistress,  or  touch  her  cheek  with  the  becoming  tinge  of 
ceruse !  The  whip  hung  temptingly  near,  and  the  great  d^me  her-r 
self  would  sometimes  take  that  instrument  of  correction  into  her 
own  delicate  hands,  or,  at  least,  see  that  it  was  duly  administered* 
It  was  only  of  the  lady  whose  locks  were  so  naturally  beautiful 
as  to  disdain  the  use  of  art,  that  Ovid  would  venture  to  say — 

*  Ornatrix  tuto  corpore  semper  erat.' 

The  porter  (the  janitor)  appears  to  have  been  ordinarily  chained, 
like  the  house-dog,  to  his  post ;  a  visiter  was  sometimes  treated 
with  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  flagellation  of  an  ofl'ending 
slave ;  there  seem  to  have  been  professional  torturers,  who  hired 
themselves  out  for  this  disgusting  office.  The  law  of  Augus** 
tus,  which  established  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pnBfecfus  urbU 
in  cases  between  master  and  slave,  probably  had  no  great 
effect  beyond  the  moral  influence,  which  might  arise  from  the 
recognition  of  the  legislature  that  this  part  of  the  community 
was  not  altogether  beneath  its  care.  The  master  was  not  com- 
pelled  to  bring  his  delinquent  slave  before  this  tribunal — the  slave 
would  rarely  dare  to  appeal  to  it.  At  all  events  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  *  Lord  Mayor'  of  Rome  extended  oply  to  the  city,  or  a 
limited  district  around  it — the  tortured  slave  in  the  counti^  work* 
house  might  shriek  to  the  unheeding  air. 

Tbe  mitigating  circumstances  of  Roman  slavery  arose  partly  from 
thesentiments  of  justice  and  humanity^  which,  notwithstanding  the 
vices  and  the  ferocity  of  the  general  character,  were  gradually  disse* 
niinaled,  and  from  local  and  incidental  causes.  As  to  the  agricul- 
tural slaves,  the  rapid  propagation  of  them,  which  Appian  describes, 
at  the  Wbrst  period  of  their  general  condition,  shows  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  not  exposed  to  such  hard  usage,  or  kept  on  such 
insufficient  food,  as  checks  the  multiplication  of  the  species.   The 
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domestic  slave,  of  good  conduct,  industry,  and  skill  in  any  of  the 
arts  or  attHinmenla  \vhicli  miiiialered  to  the  comfort,  the  wealth,  or 
the  luxury  of  his  master,  had  the  power  of  enhancing  his  own  value, 
and  becoming  an  object  of  esteem,  even  of  interest  and  pride. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  equal  capacity  of  the  Greek  or 
Asiatic  slave  for  any  kind  of  instruction,  with  his  Roman  lord — no 
prejudice  or  doubt  like  that  which  depresses  the  negro  into  an  infe- 
rior mental  and  intellectual  being.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
liberal  arts  were  proscribed  to  slaves,  but  practically  this  could 
not  be  the  case.  Thb  slaves  of  Atticus  were  indispensable  to  his 
literary  ease  and  enjoyment.  Many  persons  derived  more  vulgar 
advantages  from  the  skill  of  llieir  slaves  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and 
the  bondman  who  could  minister  successfully  to  the  luxury  of  his 
master,  however  he  might  occasionally  suffer  from  his  caprice,  was 
too  important  to  his  personal  comfort,  and  even  too  valuable  in 
the  market,  not  to  be  treated  with  some  kind  of  distinction.  The 
cook  who  could  humour  the  delicate  palate  of  Apicius,  might  be 
liable  to  occasional  out-bursts  of  resentment  from  his  fastidious 
lord,  but  he  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  ruling  passion — 
both  the  appetites  and  the  vanity  of  ibe  voluptuary  were  so  deeply 
concerned  in  keeping  him  in  good  liumour — that  no  doubt  he  v 
as  imperious  and  almost  as  independent  as  a  first-rate  artiste  i 
our  free  metropolis. 

Mr.  Blair  gives  some  curious  instances  of  the  value  which  d 
ferent  slaves  bore  in  the  market :  the  important  personage,  alludt 
to  above,  sold  for  772/. ;  a  fool  {morio)  for    l6l/.  Qs.  2d.;   for  ■ 
luxury  of  a  much  nobler  kind,  a  set  of  learned  slaves,   a  kind  of 
rhapsodists  «ho  could  repeal  tlie  wliole  of  celebrated  works,  Cal- 
vinius  Sabinus  paid  at  the  rate  of  100,000  nummi,  or  8)//.  5a.  lO 
each.     A  good  actor  and    a  good  physician  !   bore  a  liigh  pria 
on  account  of  the  emoluments  which  they  brought  in.     Tbeslu^ 
player,  about  whom  Cicero  was  concerned  in  his  celebrated  caiM 
pro   HosciOf  was  estimated    at  the  least  at  200  sesterlia  l^lQlf 
J  Is.  Rrf.) 

The  language  of  the  moral  writers  during  the  early  emperol 
gradually  assumed  a  mure  humane  and  liberal  tone  on  the  treat^ 
ment  of  slaves,  and  though  no  doubt  far  beyond  their  age,  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  general  sentiment. 
Cicero  ventures  to  hint  that  justice  is  to  be  observed  even  toward) 
slaves,  and  that  thuse  are  not  altogether  wroug  in  iheir  judg- 
ment who  would  treat  them  as  hired  servants. —  (Ve  Off.  u  iS) 
This  cold  and  timid  philosophy  expands,  in  many  passages  of 
Seneca,  into  bold  and  almost  Christian  scutimunts  of  Immunity. 
Pliiiy  ihe  younger,  instead  of  treating  his  friends  with  the  sight  of 
the  bleeding  backs  and  collared  necks  of  his  slaves,  felt  a  more 
honourible  pride  in  displaying  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  their 
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apartments.  The  mild  and  benevolent  Plutarch  is  fiillof  preasing 
and  liberal  feeling  on  the  same  subject.  But  the  real  drop  of 
sweetness  in  this  bitter  cup  must,  after  all,  have  been  the  chance 
of  liberty  which  was  often  granted  with  no  sparing  hand ; — i\ugus- 
tus,  indeed,  restrained  to  a  certain  degree  the  general  liberality, 
and  put  some  check  on  the  number  of  manumissions  ; — and  this 
restoration  to  freedom,  though  the  libertus  was  in  some  degree  of 
dependence  upon  his  patronuSj  who  was  still  responsible  to  the 
public  for  his  behaviour,  might  become  practically  complete.  Ft 
was  not,  as  in  the  great  republic  of  modern  days,  where  the  libera 
tino  patre  nati,  unfortunately  still  marked  out  by  the  indelible 
sign  of  their  colour  and  features,  remain  a  despised  and  excluded 
race,  whom  the  public  sentiment  sternly  refuses  to  admit  to 
social  union,  to  a  real  and  active  participation  in  their  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Some  legal  limitations  still  fettered  in  Rome  the  man  of  slave 
descent ;  for  several  generations  he  was  not  admitted  into  the 
senate ;  but  to  all  other  distinctions  this  blot  seems  to  have  been 
no  practical  impediment.  Gibbon  considers  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  military  honours,  but  we  doubt  whether  that  barrier 
was  not  often  overleaped;  and  the  single  example  of  Horacie 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  no  exclusion,  when  compensated 
by  great  talents,  from  the  most  distinguished  society  of  Rome. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  first  effectually  extended  the  protection  of 
th^  law  over  the  slave  part  of  the  community,  and  took  away  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  He  suppressed  the  ergastula,  and 
restrained  a  proprietor  from  selling  a  slave  to  a  keeper  of  gladia- 
tors. Antoninus  Pius  legislated  in  the  same  benignant  spirit,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  final  emancipation  which  was  to  take 
place  through  the  slow  and  silent  operation  of  Christianity.  We 
have  already,  in  a  former  article  in  this  Number,  pointed  out,  as  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
contributed  to  this  great  social  change.  Mr.  Blair  has  stated  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  Christian 
emperors,  but  he  has  only  treated  the  subject,  according  to  his 
plan,  in  an  incidental  manner.  It  still  remains  to  develope  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  operation  of  this  nevv  principle  of  civilization 
on  the  servile  population  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear quite  clear,  when  Christianity  first  ventured  openly  to  raise  its 
voice  against  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  whole  system. 
Chrysostom  inveighs  in  one  part  of  his  writings  against  the  pos- 
session of  an  enormous  number  of  slaves,  yet  rather  as  a  proof  of 
inordinate  and  dangerous  opulence,  than  as  worse  in  itself  than  any 
other  prevailing  luxuiy.  The  emperors  proceeded  but  slowly  in 
their  legislative  interferences,  and  rather  with  a  view  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition,  than^  at  least  till  the  time  of  Justinian, 

with 
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wilh  any  view  to  complete  emancipation.  A  new  slave-t 
arose  in  llie  centre  of  Europe  during  the  invasions  of  the  barba- 
rians,  of  M'bich  a  sketch  is  given  in  the  '  History  of  the  Jews,' 
vol.  iii.,  as  it  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  carried  on  by  that  active 
race,  who  had  little  scruple  as  to  the  traffic  in  which  they  should 
engage]  provided  it  was  tucrative.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  to  Christianity  Europe  was  eventually  indebted  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery — or  that  our  modern  philanthropists  have  un- 
wisely neglected  the  mode  of  operation  in  that  great  example. 

On  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  reader 
who  may  be  desirous  of  useful  and  dispassionate  informaiioo 
on  a  most  curious  subject.  Mr.  Blair — the  grandson,  we  are  in- 
formed, of  the  anthor  of  '  The  Grave,'  and  the  sou  of  the  late 
admirable  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh 
— is  not  a  writer  for  effect,  or  for  any  temporary  purpose.  He 
has  no  splendid  theory  to  illustrate  ;  no  object  but  that  of  dif- 
fusing the  valuable  knowledge  which  his  industry  has  enabled 
him  to  collect;  and  though  his  reading  is  both  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive, he  brings  it  to  bear  on  his  subject  without  the  slightest 
display  or  parade.  If  accomplishments  such  as  his  be 
with  the  northern  bar,  that  profession  may  well  be  a  proud  one  ; 
and  its  members  may  be  excused  for  regarding  with  some  jea- 
lousy the  system  which  subjects  the  decisions  of  their  native 
judges,  trained  in  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  to  the  revi- 
sal  of  persons  who  have  but  rarely  even  a  tinge  of  that  species  of 
learning,  without  which  no  man  can  understand  anything  of  the 
ancient  municipal  law  of  Scotland. 

The  whole  history  of  the  servile  classes  of  mankind,  of  which  Mr. 
Blair's  theme  is  an  important  chapter,  might  be  made  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  advantages  which  legalized  slavery  has  cer- 
tainly conferred  upon  mankind,  in  certain  periods  of  society,  in  mi- 
tigating the  atrocities  of  barbarian  warfare,  giving  a  kind  of  value  to 
human  life,  which  would  otherwise  be  unsparingly  mowed  dowu  bj^ 
the  externiinaiing  sword  ;  its  modifications  in  the  east  and  west;  t' 
singular  and  (so  to  speak)  premature  benevolence  of  the  Moi 
institutes  in  the  mitigation  of  its  sufferings ;  the  difference  in  its 
actual  cfi'cct  on  both  classes  in  despotic  and  republican  states  ; 
alt  these,  and  numberless  other  points  connected  wilh  its  history, 
might  afford  very  curious  subjects  for  a  philosophical  mind,  whict^ 
tihouid  be  superior  to  all   the   temporary  eKcitement  of  the  daj 
and    bring    to   the    investigation    sound    political    wisdom,    tei^ 
percd  with  real  Christian  benevolence. 
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Art.  VI. —  Trevelyan,  by  the  Author  of  'A  Marriage  in   High 
Life/     3  vols*  ISmo.  London^  J  833. 

rPHE  heroine  of  this  novel  is  one  of  those  many  young  ladies  who 
-^  make  shipwreck  of  all  true  happiness  from  the  utter  incapacity 
to  resist  the  charm  of  personal  admiration — on  whom  the  gentlest 
aflTectionSy  the  most  generous  dispositions^  are  in  vain  bestowed, 
along  with  the  richest  endowments  of  beauty  and  grace,  because 
of  the  horse-leech  craving  of  insatiable  vanity ;  who  trample  on 
engagements  which  they  have  formed  freely  and  leisurely,  who 
break  hearts  that  they  know  to  be  warm  and  devoted,  who  perpe* 
tually  place  themselves  on  the  verge' of  ruinous  guilt,  and,  if  they 
escape  the  gulf,  owe  their  safety  to  accident,  to  interference,  to 
anything  but  their  owii  prudence — and  all  this  because,  having  no 
principle,  the  only  foundation  of  what  deserves  to  be  called  cha- 
racter, they  are  before  whim,  caprice,  to  say  nothing  of  real  pas- 
sion, as  straws  and  feathers  are  before  the  wind. 

It  is  but  too  easy  for  poet  or  romancer  to  make  his  reader 
take  part  with  the  energies  of  passion,  however  guilty,  so  it  be 
one — but  to  give  fervent  interest  to  the  career  of  a  thorough 
coquette,  is  a  task  not  only  of  obvious,  but  of  infinite  difficulty — 
and  which  we  scarcely  think  has  ever  been  achieved  with  perfect 
success,  except  by  the  authoress  of  Trevelyan,  We  can  fancy  it 
possible  that  the  world  may  see  another  Manon  L^scaut  even, 
sooner  than  a  worthy  rival  of  Theresa  Howard. 

The  mere  canvass  here,  as  in  almost  all  ladies'  fables,  is  a  poor 
one :  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  constructive  faculty  in 
any  very  extraordinary  degree  of  development;  but  materiam 
superat  opus.  Theresa  is  a  natural  daughter — how  much. alas! 
does  this  circumstance  imply ! — She  is  an  orphan,  bequeathed 
to  the  guardianship  of  a  very  handsome,  gallant,  chivalric 
officer.  Colonel  Trevelyan,  who  being  absent  in  India,  she  is 
educated  and  brought  up  in  the  profoundest  quiet,  at  Richmond, 
by  his  sister.  Miss  Trevelyan— the  most  interesting  of  old  maids 
— humble,  gentle,  religious,  in  all  things  the  unworldiiest  of 
human  beings.  The  soldier  comes  home,  anno  atatis  thirty-four, 
when  his  lovely  ward  is  in  the  blossom  of  seventeen ;  his  arrival 
gives  life  and  animation  to  the  sequestered  little  cottage  and 
garden  of  the  spinsters ;  he  falls  pasisionately  in  love  \yith  The- 
resa, and  she,  hitherto  treated  as  a  child,  returns  his  affection 
with  what  she  herself  supposes  to  be  deep  love.  The  Colonel  is 
withheld,  by  a  delicate  scruple,  from  asking  her  hand  in  express 
terms — he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  defer  this  unlil  she  shall  have  com- 
pleted her  eighteenth  year,  at  which  period  her  father's  will  had 
determined  the  cessation  of  the  guardian's  authority ;  but  there  is 

a  complete, 
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a  complete,  llioiigh  tacit,  understanding  between  the  partie^j! 
naj,  ill  llie  frankness  of  her  virgin  fondness,  the  innocent  charmer' 
has  spoken  words  which  could  bear  no  possible  inlerpretatioD 
eitcept  that  most  agreeable  to  Treveljan.  In  the  midst  of  this 
Eden-like  existence,  their  path  is  suddenly  crossed  by  a  younger 
and  airier,  though  not  handsomer  swain  than  the  Colonel ; — and 
it  soon  appears  that  Theresa's  grateful  admiration  for  her  guardian 
could  not  protect  dreamy  seventeen  against  the  fascinations  of  love 
made  in  more  juvenile  style  than  his,  more  fantastic,  more  scenlcal 
— more  mixed  up  with  enthusiasm  about  guitars  and  mooulight 
barcarollas — visions,  early  and  late,  of  a  graceful  stranger  on  it 
long'tailed  horse,  followed  by  a  large  Newfoundland  dog — in 
short,  all  those  circumstances  of  mystery  and  romance,  which  hold 
such  indescribable  sway  over  the  imagination  of  a  fair  damsel, 
whose  notions  of  what  love  is,  and  what  lovers  ought  to  be,  have 
been  chiefly  gathered  from  Juliet,  Corinne,  and  other  less  cele- 
brated heroines. 

The  novelist  did  well,  by  the  way,  to  make  Miss  Howard  a  de- 
voted utudeut  of  '  Corinne  ;'  there  is  no  book  so  calculated  to 
strengthen  what  is  perhaps  strong  enough  in  every  female  mind, 
the  taste  aud  appetite  for  mere  admiiation  ;  which  taste  at  seven* 
teen  mixes  itself  up  so  very  readily  with  the  working  of  the  semes 
■ — and  which,  by  indulgence,  so  inextricably  overtwines  every  part 
of  tbe  character,  that  none  of  Madame  de  Stael's  own  readers 
ever  much  wondered  at  her  famous  confession  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  that  she  would  give  up  all  her  genius  and  all  her  glory 
to  be  for  one  day  a  young  beauty  ! 

Colonel  Trevelyan  is  a  true  preux  chevaHer.  He  tramples  on, 
though  he  cannot  extinguish,  his  own  love,  and  consoles  himself, 
as  he  may,  with  the  belief  that  he  has  done  everything  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Theresa,  still  dearer  to  him  than  life,  when  he  has  giveo 
her  in  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert  Leslie.  The  '  happy  pair '  go 
abroad — are  numbered  among  the  detenus  of  1803 — are  lust  sight 
of  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  only  heard  of  from  time  to  time  in 
uncertain  rumours.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Trevelyan,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deaths  of  a  cousin  aud  an  uncle,  succeeds  to  the 
title  and  great  estates  of  his  family;  and  as  Earl  of  Launceston 
unites  himself  in  marriage  with  his  late  uncle's  orphan  daughter, 
the  Lady  Augusta — a  handsome  and  well-meaning,  but  cold  and 
dull  woman,  who  makes  him  as  good  a  wife  as  a  cold,  dull 
woman  ever  can  be  to  n  man  of  ardent  feelings  and  high  in- 
tellect. Children  are  born  to  them — and  he  is  the  fondest  of 
/atliera — he  mixes  in  public  life — is  an  active  and  distinguished 
lember  of  the  House  of  Lords — a  model  of  worth  and  propriety 
i  all  his  relations — aud  as  happy  as  any  man   wJiose  heart  of 

hearts 
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hearts  has  once  been  stabbed  by  disappointment  can  ever  be  ;•-* 
unconscious  that  when  he  wedded  his  frigid  cousin  the  old  flame 
had  still  lain  smouldering  beneath  its  ashes — chilled  more  and  more 
every  day  to  his  wife  by  her  even  dogged  stubbornness  about  little 
things^  and  her  total  incapacity  to  sympathize  with  him  as  to  any- 
thing of  a  higher  sort — but  guarded  both  by  a  strong  sense  of 
honour  and  religious  duty,  and,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  by  the 
sad  experiences  of  his  earlier  days,  from  even  dreaming  of  the 
fashionable  flirtations  of  London.  Such  is  his  position,  when  one 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1808,  he  happens  to  look  in  at  a  grand 
assembly  in  Manchester-square ;  and  then  follows  a  scene  of 
which  we  must  extract  a  considerable  portion,  for  it  appears  to  us 
not  second  to  any  one  that  could  be  quoted  from  the  whole  body 
of  recent  romance : — 

'  Trevelyan  remained  for  some  time  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
engaged  in  interesting  political  conversation  relative  to  the  recent 
debate,  totally  unheeding  the  crowd  which  buzzed  around.  His  com* 
panion  being  at  length  called  away,  he  was  left  alone,  but  feeling  no 
particular  interest  to  attract  him  further,  he  continued  at  the  sam^ 
spot,  his  eyes  wandering  carelessly  over  the  moving-  mass,  hardlj' 
conscious  whom  or  what  he  saw.  At  last  his  attention  was  caught 
by  a  group  of  persons  at  a  little  distance,  who  appeared  to  be  col- 
lected round  some  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  for  lack  of  other 
occupation  he  for  some  time  watched  the  party,  although  unable  to 
discover  any  particular  cause  for  the  seeming  general  attraction. 

*  As  it  was  now  getting  late,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
suddenly,  by  the  moving  of  some  of  those  who  formed  the  crowd,  he 
beheld  a  figure  which  immediately  riveted  his  attention. 

*  She  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  revolutionar}'  France,  a  costume 
which,  from  the  total  separation  of  the  countries  during  the  last  five 
years,  had  been  little  seen,  or  at  least  was  not  then  -generally  adopted 
in  England.  Her  shoulders,  of  most  dazzling  beauty,  were  naked 
nearly  to  the  waist,  and  the  lines  of  her  graceful  figure  were 
scarcely  concealed  by  the  statue^like  drapery  which  hung  over  it,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  secured  around  her  merely  by  her  girdle. 
Long  dark  glossy  ringlets  hanging  down  on  each  side  of  her  cheeks 
and  throat,  at  the  moment,  entirely  hid  her  features ;  but  the  general 
contour  of  her  head,  rivalling  the  beauty  of  a  Grecian  bust,  gave  fuU 
promise  of  perfection  in  the  averted  face. 

*  Trevelyan  beheld  all  this  with  mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and 
disgust ;  but — on  a  sudden — a  strange,  mysterious  presentiment  took 
possession  of  his  soul — he  again  gazed  at  the  figure  before  him  breath- 
less with  fear,  hope,  and  anxiety.  She  at  last  moved — she  turned 
towards  him !  At  once  every  pulse  in  his  frame  ceased  to  beat ; 
— he  wildly  looked  again.  She  now  on  a  sudden  caught  his  glance, 
and  instantly  her  eyes  were  earnestly  riveted  upon  him !  Those 
who  hare  been  separated  by  fate  from  the  object  of  their  ro- 
mantic 
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niantii:  affections,  and  have,  perhaps,  for  years  dwelt  on  the  dear 
recollection  until  it  haa  become  a  sort  of  dream  of  the  imagination. 
Well  know  that  when  at  last  that  visionary  form  is  suddenljr  realized 
before  the  eyes,  it  bursts  upon  the  senses  with  the  avvfulness  of  a 
phantom.  Such  were  Trevelyan' s  bewildered  feelings,  when  he  a^aia 
beheld  Theresa! 

'  On  her  part,  to  recognize  him — to  fly  to  hia  side — to  seize  his  hand 
with  rapture— to  pour  forth  the  most  vehement  expressions  of  delight, 
was  the  affair  of  a  moment.  But  still  Ti-evelyan  continued  to  stare 
wildly  at  her,  as  if  he  had  lost  all  power  of  speech  or  motion.  Observing 
how  much  her  abrupt  appearance  had  agitated  him,  (for  Theresa 
needed  no  one  to  assist  her  in  reading  the  passions  of  the  soul,)  she, 
pressing  his  hand  in  her's,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Come  with  me  into 
the  next  room — it  seems  nearly  empty,  and  we  niay  there  talk  more 
quietly,  for  this  is  no  place  for  saying  all  we  both  have  to  ask  and  to 
tell ;  "  and  putting  her  arm  within  his,  she  led  hiin  into  the  outward 
apartment.  When  there,  seated  on  a  couch  by  her  side,  his  hand 
still  pressed  in  her's,  and  once  more  actually  heaving  the  accents  of 
her  beloved  voice,  Trevelyan  in  some  degree  recovered  from  his 
emotion.  He  then  ventored  again  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  her; 
indeed,  it  was  now.  only  that  he  actually  sow  her,  for  all  before  had 
been  confusion. 

'  At  five  and  twenty,  Theresa  was  still  more  beautiful  than  at 
eighteen;  her  figure,  the  principal  charm  of  which  had  before  con- 
sisted in  the  slim  airiness  of  youth,  was  now  beautifully  rounded  into 
a  woman's  form ;  her  complexion  was  still  more  brilliant,  her  eyes 
Btill  more  sparkling.  But  Trevelyan  withdrew  hia  from  their  glance 
with  a  sort  of  mental  shudder,  for  they  had  in  them  an  espressioa 
which  turned  his  very  heart  sick,  although  he  could  not — would  not — 
have  described  it ;— tlicy  told  him  of  scenes  to  which  they  had  probably 
been  witness,  and  which  appeared  to  have  left  upon  them  a  stamp  of 
their  lawlessness ! 

'  And  is  it  really  you,  Colonel  Trevelyan?  "  said  Theresa,  look- 


g  at  him  with  most  unfeigned  ph 
not  all  a  dream !  for  you  can  form 
meeting  to  me — to  me  who  have  b( 
lived  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the 
I  loved,  that  1  positively  did  not  di 
Judge,  th'  ' 
I  have  so 


hardly  believe  it  i 

ea  of  the  happiness  of  this 

long  an  exile,  and  who  have 

even  of  ev^ry  creature 

make  inquiries  after  any  one. 

ifore,  of  my  delight  on  seeing  you  so  unexpectedly !     But 

ch  to  learn,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.     First,  bow- 


ever,  tell  me,  may  I  venture  to  ask  after  dear,  dear  Ti'eevy? ''  and 
Theresa  looked  with  painful  anxiety  in  her  companion's  face  for  hU 
reply,  "  My  sister  still  lives,"  said  Trevelyan,  who  had  now  at  last 
recovered  the  power  of  utterance ;  "  but  well  I  cannot  say  she  is." 
"And  do  you  still  live  with  her? — at  Richmond?"  inquired Thereso. 
"No,"  replied  Trevelyan,  with  embarrassment, — "I  live — I — am 
married!"  "Married!  good  Heavens!  tell  me  quickly  to  whom  !" 
said  Theresa,  with  increased  eageineiis.  Trevelyan,  with  some  hesi- 
tation 
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...  ••  .... 
tation  of  manner,  named  Augusta.  "  To  Augusta !  to  your  cousin 
the  Lady  Augusta  ?  "  It  was  evident  that  Theresa's  first  impulse  had 
been  to  express  surprise  and  disappointment,  but,  suddenly  checking 
herself,  "We  did  not  somehow  agree,  very  well  formerly,  you  know,** 
said  she  ;  "  but  now  she  is  your  wife,  I  am  sure  you  have  taught  her 
to  be  everything  that  is  charming. — Excellent  she  always  was ;  indeed, 
too  excellent  for  me,  which  was,  I  fear,  the  true  secret  of  our  not 
suiting  ;  and  if  that  were  the  bar  to  our  friendship  before,  what  will 
it  be  now  ?  " — added  she,  with  a  something  between  a  smile  and  a 
sigh.  **  But  I  will  be  as  hypocritical  as  I  can,  in  order  to  win  her 
regard,  for  your  wife  I  must  love,  and  your  wife  I  am  determined  shall 
love  me ;"  and  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  looked  at  him  with  an 
expression  which,  had  he  ever  seen  it  in  Augusta's  countenance,  he 
would  have  hailed  as  the  promise  of  every. future  happiness 

*  At  length  a  person  looking  hastily  in  at  the  door,  which  led  from 
thanext  apartment,  in  apparent  search  of  some  one,  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  I 
there  you  are!''  and  a  very  good-looking  young  man  coming  up  to. 
Theresa,  said,  in  rather  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  I  have  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere  for  this  last  hour,  and  could  not  conceive  what  was 
become  of  you  ;  Mrs.  Lindsay  bids  me  say  she  wishes  to  go  home ; 
— that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  tear  yourself  away,'  he  added  with  a  su^ 
percilious  smile  ;  and  then,  examining  Trevelyan  with.no  very  satis- 
fied looks,  his  eyes  appeared  to  take  Theresa  to  task  for  being  thus 
occupied  with  another.  '*  What !  is  it  already  so  late  ?  *'  said  §he, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  what  a  pity !  fetch  me  my  cloak,  Lascelles,  and  I  will 
come  directly."  Then,  as  her  unknown  friend,  left  the  room,  turning 
again  to  Trevelyan,  she  said  in  a  low  voice  :  *'  You  must  come  to  me 
to-morrow  morning,  I  have  still  so  much  to  say,  and  to  ask."  Treve- 
lyan, who  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  refuse  the  appointment, 
inquired  where,  and  at  what  hour,  he  was  to  call  on  her.  **  There  ia 
my  direction,"  said  she,  taking  a  card  of  address  out  of  her  bag,  "  and 
come  as  early  as  you  like,  at  twelve — at  any  hour,  in  short,  I  shall  be 
too  happy  to  see  youJ' 

'  Her  handsome  young  friend  then  returned  with  her  cloak,  and,  as 
he  assisted  her  in  putting  it  on,  "  What  in  the  world,"  said  he,  "  is 
Leslie  doing  with  himself  ?  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  him  to-day.'* — "  A 
pretty  question  to  ask  me,"  replied  Theresa,  **  I,  who  have  not  seen 
him  since  our  arrival ;  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  known 
better  by  this  time  than  to  apply  to  me  for  news  of  my  husband.'* 
Her  friend  laughed,  and  whispered  something  to  Theresa,  who  also 
laughed ;  then  holding  out  her  hand  to  Trevelyan,  with  the  sweetest 
expression  possible,  "  d  demain^*^  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  Remember 
twelve,"  and  left  the  room  arm-in»arm  with  her  companion. 

*  How  much  had  Trevelyan  learnt  by  those  few  words  which  he 
had  now  overheard !  They  told  him  that  Theresa  was  still  a  wife, 
which,  from  her  strange  silence  respecting  Lord  Herbert,  he  Had 
almost  begun  to  doubt ;  they  told  him  that  that  love  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  existence  was  gone  !  When  in  the  open  air,  and 
'  VOL.  L.  NO.  0.  2  b  when 
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when  famiUur  objects  met  his  eyes  in  his  way  home,  all  that  hoi 
passed  within  the  last  two  hours  t'sassumed  the  semblance  of  a  dream  '. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  was  again  in  a  manner  united  to  Theresa  ? 
that  BgMn — nest  day — he  should  see  her — again  hear  the  sounds  of 
her  voice — of  that  bewitching  voice  whose  tones  had  still  the  freshness 
of  innocence  !  Oh  [  if  he  could  but  have  been  deceived  by  his  ansiety 
— if  he  might  but  be  allowed  still  to  give  way  to  that  confiding  affec- 
tion which  had  once  made  hia  happiness  !— for  he  felt  as  if  every 
other  trial  would  then  be  light  in  comparison,' — vol.  ii.  p.  803. 

There  is  considerable  slyness  in  the  opening  of  the  chapter  Uiat 
follows  this  :— 

'  The  next  morning  he  (almost  unconsciously  to  himself)  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  encountering  his  wife  at  breakfast,  for  he  felt  as  if 
she  must  read  the  secret  of  his  soul  in  the  very  first  glance  at  his 
countenance.  The  instaot  he  appeared  at  tiie  drawing-room  door,  hia 
little  boy  ran  up  to  him  ;  "  Oh,  here's  papa  !  dear,  good  papa !  "  and 
he  presented  his  rosy  face  for  the  accustomed  kiss.  Trevelyan  took 
up  the  child  in  his  arms,  as  a  sort  of  screen  between  him  and  Augusta. 
"  Ob  !  but,  papa,  I  fear  you  have  not  been  good — your  face  looks  all 
i  don't  know  how,  as  Freddy's  does  when  he  won't  say  his  letters. 
Has  mamma  been  scolding  you  ? — have  you  been  crying  1  Oi, 
naughty  papa  !  "  and  the  child  playfully  held  up  his  finger  at  Treye- 
lyan.  '■  Papa  has  a  bad  headache,"  said  Trevelyan,  in  order  to  turn 
oiF  the  child's  observation  un  his  disordered  looks  into  another  chanoe), 
fearful  that  bis  remarks  might  attract  those  of  his  wife.  "A  head- 
ache I  Poor  dear  papa  !  1  will  kiss  it  and  make  it  well,"  and  the  child 
began  caressing  him  most  fondly.  "  I  suppose  the  House  sat  very 
late  last  night  7  "  said  Augusta,  without  ever  raising  her  eyes  towatda 
her  husband  ;  "  for  I  think  it  must  have  been  near  three  when  you 
came  home.  Was  there  anything  particular  ?"—"  No,  nothing," 
said  Trevelyan,  conscious  that  be  coloured  as  he  spoke.' — ibid.  p.  St7. 

These  scenes  form  the  opening  of  "hat  we  may  call  the  third  act 
of  the  drama.  Trevelyan's  high  resolution,  and  at  length  triumphaat 
success,  ill  struggling  against  his  own  only  passion,  and  the  too 
obvious  readiness  of  Theresa  noio  lo  return  to  her  first  fancy  ;  tbe 
jealousy  of  Lady  Lamiceston,  who  will  not  understand  her  hu»- 
baud's  motives  or  do  justice  to  his  moral  strength,  aiid  who,  by  ber 
determined  rejection  of  Theresa's  society,  throws  her,  as  well  19 
Trevelyan  (once  more  her  guardian),  into  a  perpetual  maze  ot 
new  and  umiecessary  danger  and  difficulty;  with  the  continned 
pertinacity  of  Lascelles  in  obtruding  his  guilty  addresses  on  the 
too  often  solitary  beauty,  and  Lord  Herbert  Leslie's  ]>ioHigale 
intrigues  with  his  wife's  Abigail — these  things  fill  up  the  third  and 
fourth  acts,  with  unbroken,  aud  only  loo  painful  interest.  !l  is 
in  this  part  of  the  novel  that  the  authoress's  skill  is  the  most  power- 
fully displayed.     Theresa  is,  in  fact,  distracted   between   three 
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loves — she  still,  in  spite  of  all  bis  ill-usage,  loves  Leslie,  and 
would  sacrifice  all  the  world  for  the  opportunity  of  pardoning  and 
being  pardoned  bj  him  :  she  cannot  contemplate  the  devotion  of 
Trevelyan  without  cursing  the  hour  that  she  forsook  him,  and  is 
every  now  and  then  withheld  by  nothing  but  his  courage  and  ele- 
vation from  throwing  herself,  as  the  phrase  goes^  at  his  head  :  he 
again  cannot  be  constantly  with  her — when  he  is,  there  occur 
moments  enough  in  which  the  very  heroism  that  she  in  solitude 
worships,  wounds,  mortifies,  and  tortures  her.  Lascelles,  mean- 
time, is  unwearied,  passionate,  daring,  and  artful — he  is  young, 
handsome,  fervent^  and  he  stimulates  outraged  beauty  to  re- 
venge. While  her  fate  thus  hangs  in  the  balance,  how  does 
the  author  contrive  to  keep  alive  all  our  original  interest  in  her 
through  so  many  scenes  of  conscious  folly  and  selfish  indulgence, 
of  drooping  and  fainting  virtue,  of  concessions  stopping  just  on 
the  verge,  of  contradictory  emotions,  of  grief,  resentment,  ten- 
derness, spleen,  raging  passion,  and  burning  remorse  ? — We  must 
answer,  read  the  book.  To  tell  the  story,  without  giving  the 
detail,  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  convey,  by  a  critical 
abridgment,  any  notion  of  the  magic  of  Mark  Antony's  '  great 
witch '  in  Shakspeare. 

Thoroughly  aware  how  inadequate,  in  this  case,  must  be  the 
effect  of  partial  quotation,  we  venture  to  take  the  close  of  a 
chapter  describing  a  visit  paid  by  Theresa,  Trevelyan,  and  his 
infant  boy  Lord  St.  Ives,  to  the  good  recluse  now  in  very  feeble 
health,  the  inimitable  '  old  maid '  of  No".  1,  Paragon-row,  Rich- 
mond : — 

*  Theresa  wandered  round  the  room,  looking  earnestly  on  every 
well-remembered  object  connected  with  her  past  life.  *'  Ah !  there  is 
my  old  friend,  the  guitar,  I  see,''  said  she,  taking  it  up  from  the  piano- 
forte, '*  and  all  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin,  like  its  former  owner ;  for  itt 
strings  now  seem  only  to  jar,  and  can  give  pleasure  to  no  one." 
She  paused,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh.  But  in  a  minute,  making 
an  effort  to  cast  off  the  melancholy  reflections  to  which  the  sight  of 
the  broken  instrument  had  given  rise,  she  resumed,  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful tone,  **  The  guitar,  however,  can,  at  all  events,  be  put  to  rights* 
so  I  will  take  it  away  with  me  and  new  string  it,  and  the  next  time  I 
come  and  see  you,  dear  Treevy,  I  will  sing  all  your  old  favourites."— 
During  the  remainder  of  her  visit,  Theresa  was,  to  all  appearance* 
the  light-hearted  being  of  former  days ;  and  these  assumed  spirits 
again  reassuring  Miss  Trevelyan,  she  gazed  on  her  with  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  affection,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  many  sad  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  young  friend.  There  was,  in  short,  a 
mysterious  attraction  about  Theresa  which  no  one  with  any  heart  could 
resist.  The  very  circumstance  of  her  varying,  uncertain  spirits,  and  the 
wild  ebullitions  of  feeling  or  thoughtlessness  to  which  she  alternately 
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gave  way,  increased  the  interest  which  she  could  not  fail  to  iospirt 
liy  the  addition  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  A  doubt,  however,  unmixed 
with  any  suspicion  of  intended  deception  on  her  part,  for  her  mind 
was,  like  her  complexion,  perfectly  transparent;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
this  very  artlessness  of  character  which  gave  rise  to  the  feeling'  of 
uncertainty  about  her ;  as,  in  utter  carelessnesa  of  consequences  or 
interpretations,  she  yielded  to  every  passing  sensation,  and  thus  fre- 
quently betrayed  feelings,  which  one  less  guileless,  and  possessing 
more  of  this  world's  wisdom,  would  have  carefully  concealed.' 

The  writer  here  touches  on  a  feature  characteristic  of  almost  all 
Ler  sex,  and  which,  nevertheless,  has  not  before  (in  as  far  as  we 
recollect)  been  brought  out  in  a  novel — we  mean  the  actual  im- 
possibility that  a  woman  feels  of  keeping  her  own  seciets,  even 
when  every  motive  ought  to  seal  her  lips.  We  doubt  if  any  frail 
fair  ever  yet  died  unconfessed. 

'  TTie  party  entered  the  carriage,  and  drove  from  the  door  in  silence. 
For  Trevelyan  noticed  with  too  much  pleasure  the  present  emotions 
of  Theresa's  heart,  to  wish  to  disturb  the  reverie  in  which  he  saw  she 
was  absorbed,  and  being  himself  also  depressed  and  pre-occupied,  be 
willingly  left  her  to  her  oivn  reflections.  Before  long,  St.  Ives's  little 
head  began  to  nod  with  sleep,  and  Trevelyan,  fearful  he  might  fall, 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prop  him  up  with  the  cushions  of  the 
carriage.  "  Let  him  come  and  sit  by  me,"  said  Theresa,  whose  atten- 
tion was  at  last  attracted  towards  her  companions,  "  and  I  will  wrap 
him  up  in  my  cloak  that  he  may  not  catch  cold."  The  drowsy  child 
was  placed  at  her  side ;  she  put  her  arm  round  liira,  and  thus  care- 
fully screened  from  the  air,  he  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  on  her 
shoulder.  She  gazed  on  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then 
wiping  away  a  tear  which  had  fallen  on  his  rosy  cheek  from  her'a 
— '•  Poor  child  ! "  she  said,  "how  happy!  hoiv  peaceful  he  looks  ! — 
long  may  that  peaceful  happiness  last!"  Trevelyan,  much  affected, 
did  not  speak,  and  not  another  word  was  uttered  by  either  of  them 
umil  the  rattling  noise  of  the  carriage  on  the  stones  of  London  dis- 
agreeably broke  the  trance  into  which  they  had  both  fallen.  There 
is  a  silence  between  tliose  of  cong;enial  minds  still  more  delightful 
perhaps  than  the  intercourse  of  conversation.  Not  the  most  evanes- 
cent impulse  of  Theresa's  mutable  soul  escaped  Trevelyan's  obser- 
vation, and  she — when  not  wholly  engrossed  by  her  own^read  ia- 
iitinctively  hio  every  feeling.  In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  still  some 
mysterious  link  between  them,  which  Fate  herself  could  not  break, 
although  she  had  for  a  time  appeared  to  counteract  her  own  design 
by  separating  two  beings  so  formed  for  each  other,  and  who  appeared 
to  have  been  thrown  togrether  purposely  to  secure  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  both.  This  unnatural  contention  seemed  however  now  at 
an  end,  and  each  weary  heart  to  be  permitted  to  find  in  the  other  that 
repose  of  which  it  had  been  so  long  in  search.  And  when  thus  once 
flffain  enjoying  the  luxury  o  sympathy,  Trevelyan  believed  he  could 
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so  discipline  his  mind  as  to  raise  his  affections  fo#  Theresa  above  all 
selfish  considerations,  and  be  content  to  make  her  .  good  and  happi- 
ness his  first  object  in  life,  independent  of  his  own.  Emboldened  by 
this  self-deceiving  thought,  he  now  ventured  to  gaze  on  his  abstracted 
companion ;  and  as  he  fancied  he  read  in  the  softened  expression  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  sadness  visible  in  her  eloquent  countenance,  indi- 
cations of  altered  feelings,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  flattering  hopes 
for  the  future,  when  he  should  behold  the  object  of  his  solicitude  again 
restored  to  peace  and  happiness,  and  have  tutored  himself  into  con- 
tent. In  the  virtuous  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  Trevelyan  possibly 
gave  himself  credit  for  much  more  philosophy  than  he  in  fact  pos^ 
sessed — but  his  very  mistake  was  to  his  honour ;  and  strangely  palsied 
must  be  the  heart  of  that  man  who  can  look  on  his  favourite  child 
nursed  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  he  has  loved,  and  remain  unmoved.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

We  presume  the  authoress  herself  is  chargeable  with  the  verses 
which  head  the  next  chapter.  This  fragment  of  ^  old  song'  has 
to  our  ear  a  very  charming  cadence. 

«  Should  those  fond  hopes  e'er  forsake  thee 

Which  now  so  sweetly  thy  heart  employ ; 
Should  the  cold  world  come  to  wake  thee 

From  all  thy  visions  of  youth  and  joy ; 
Oh  'tis  then — he  thou  hast  slighted 

Would  come  to  cheer  thee  when  all  seem'd  o'er ; 
Then  the  truant,  lost  and  blighted. 

Would  to  his  bosom  be  taken  once  more.' 

These  lines  introduce  a  chapter  of  confidences  between  Treve- 
lyan and  Theresa — how  dangerous  all  confidences  are  between 
persons  so  situated  we  need  not  say : — 

*  **  I  saw  him  no  more — and  he  is  gone— alone— to  Scotland."  As 
Theresa  uttered  these  last  words  she  started  from  her  seat,  as  if  to 
endeavour  by  bodily  motion  to  check  the  agitation  of  her  mind.  In 
so  doing,  the  guitar,  which  she  had  apparently  been  new  stringing, 
and  which  was  hanging  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  was  thrown  down 
and  vibrated  on  the  ground — its  sounds  seemed  to  make  her  shudder. 
Trevelyan,  who  well  knew  the  feelings  which  they  must  have  excited, 
instantly  rose  from  his  seat  to  lift  up  the  fallen  instrument ;  as  he 
approached  her  for  that  purpose,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him — 
'*  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  in  a  low  broken  voice  ;  **  I  shall  soon  have 
done  with  my  tiresome  story ;  and  when  I  have  once  told  you  all,  I 
promise  you  not  again  to  torment  you  in  this  manner.  I  know  it  is 
not  fair ;  but  I  have  not  a  friend  on  earth  but  you."  These  last 
words  were  scarcely  audible  through  her  sobs.  "  Compose  yourself, 
dearest  Theresa,"  said  Trevelyan — himself  scarcely  less  agitated — 
and  fetching  her  a  glass  of  water  from  her  dressing-table,  he  with  a 
trembling  hand  held  it  towards  her.  As  she  extended  her*s  to  take 
it,  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  wrapping-gown  fell  back,  and  he  recognised 
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on  her  arm  the  goH  bracelet  which  he  had  given  her  the  morning  e 
her  wedding-day.  The  oniaraent  instantly  caught  his  attention,  and 
aa  she  returned  him  the  glass,  hia  eyes  were  involuntarily  again  ri- 
veted upon  it,  while  the  recollection  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  had 
placed  it  there  on  that  fatal  day  rushed  on  his  soul  with  overwhelm- 
ing force,  Theresa  soon  observed  the  object  which  had  attracted  hia 
attention,  and  looking  inliis  face  with  a  melancholy  smile  which  went 
to  his  heart — "Ah,  do  you  remember  that  bracelet?"  said  she; 
"  that  was  your  wedding  present  to  me !  Yoii  put  it  there  yourself 
the  day  I  was  married — and  there  it  has  remained  ever  since.- — Yoa 
don't  know  what  a  valuahie  gift  it  has  proved  to  me,  for  it  hai  really 
acted  the  part  of  a  talisman  ;  the  sight  of  it  often  checking  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  fglliea',  by  recalling  all  the  excellences  of  the  kind  donor : 
in  short,  I  have  quite  a  superstitious  feeling  about  this  bracelet,  and 
should  he  sure  some  dreadful  misfortune  was  hanging  over  me  were 
1  ever  to  lose  it."  . 

'  How  rapidly  did  these  words  make  poor  Trevelyan's  heart  beat ; 
and  ho\v  ardently  did  he  long  to  press  to  it  that  lovely  hand  and  arm 
which  seemed  to  he  thus  in  a  manner  marked  as  his  own  property  ! 
He  stood  for  a  mimite  entranced;  then,  making  a  violent  effort  over 
his  feeliuga,  he  hastily  retreated  to  his  former  seat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  writing-table. 

'  "  Well,  now,"  said  Tlieresa,  drying  her  eyes,  "  if  you  have  still 
patience  to  listen  to  me,  I  will  go  on  with  my  sad  tale,  promising  to 
make  it  as  brief  as  possible  i — When  we  first  arrived  here  we  had  not 
a  farthing,  indeed  we  could  not  have  reached  London  had  it  not  been 
for  Lascelles." — "  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  Trevelyan,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm,  "why  did  not  you  tell  me  this  before?"  "Be  quiet,''  said 
Theresa,  smiling  at  his  vehemence;  "all  that  is  settled.  Herbert 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Ascot  last  night  paid  that,  and  other 
former  dehta,  to  Lascelles ;  and  most  thankful  1  am  he  did  so — and 
he  had  atill  enough  of  his  mnninga  left  to  take  him  to  Scotland  :  of 
this  I  am  certain,  as  it  was  on  hearing  the  flourisliing  state  of  his 
purse  that  I  directly  formed  the  plan  of  accompanying  him.  1  was  in 
auch  a  state  of  irritation  after  he  had  thus  cruelly  left  me, — so  entirely 
engrossed  by  that  one  feeling, — that  I  thought  of  noliiing  else,  and  it 
waa  not  till  he  was  actually  gone  that  my  helpless,  destitute  situa- 
tion struck  me  ;  for,"  said  she,  taking  her  purse  out  of  her  bag,  and 
playfully  tossing  it  in  the  air—"  I  have  not,  you  see,  one  sous  left.  This 
is  a  ridiculous,  artificial  sort  of  distress,"  added  she,  laughing,  "being 
of  course  merely  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  hsTo 
been,  and  are  still,  placed  ;  but  nevertheless  cela  ne  laissepai  d'etre 
very  awkward  and  disagreeable  for  the  moment." ' — vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
Since  we  have  quoted  at  all  from  lias  part  of  the  book,  it  is 

Erhnps  only  fair  that  we  should  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
iscellcs.  The  dubious  Mrs,  Lindsay  is  the  common  friend 
and  entremedeuse  of  this  gentleman  and  Theresa.  Lord  Latin- 
ceston,  and  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Williaois,  a  half-comic  character 

who 
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who  has  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  story,  and  al^ys  appears  with 
excellent  effect — and  who  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  complete  portrait 
• — have  ridden  to  London  from  Lord  Launceston's  villa  at  Cheshunt, 
on  purpose,  after  some  interval  spent  in  the  country,  to  pay  a 
morning  visit  to  Lady  Herbert  Leslie.  She  had  gone  to  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  and  they  follow  her : — 

'  The  beauty  of  the  day  appeared  to  have  enticed  all  London  to  the 
spot ;  the  principal  walk  was  thronged  with  pedestrians,  while  the 
riders,  drawn  up  in  rows  outside,  were  showing  oflf  their  horses  and 
persona,,  and  flirting  with  their  gaily  bonneted  acquaintances  within  ; 
every  creature,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  there,  except  the  one  \\rhom 
they  sought.  '*  Let  us  go  back  by  some  quieter  walk,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  *'  for  I  declare  the  crowd  and  the  pretty  ladies  have  made 
my  old  head  quite  giddy."  They  accordingly  struck  dowh  a  less 
frequented  and  more  shady  part  of  the  garden,  and  had  again  nearly 
reached  the  gate,  when  Trevelyan's  eagerly  searching  eye  discovered 
two  persons  on  a  seat  at  some  little  distance,  apparently  engaged 
in  very  interesting  conversation,  for  the  eyes  of  the  one  wer^  fixed 
on  the  ground,  while  those  of  the  other  were  riveted  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  fair  companion.  Trevelyan's  fears  instantly  told 
him  it  was  Theresa ! — and  Lascelles ! — and  they  told  him  but  too 
truly. 

'  So  painful  a  feeling  of  apprehension  shot  through  his  heart  at 
this  sight,  that  he  shrank  from  immediately  pointing  out  to  Sir  Henry 
the  object  of  their  hitherto  anxious  search  ;  but  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  he  directed  their  steps  towards  the  spot.  On  a  sud- 
den he  saw  Theresa  start  from  her  seat,  and  look  eagerly  around  her, 
evidently  wishing  for  the  approach  of  some  other  person.  As  her 
eyes  quickly  darted  in  every  direction,  they  at  last  fell  upon  Tre- 
velyan,  and  instantly  recognising  him,  she  sprang  towards  him  with 
an  almost  audible  exclamation  of  joy.  Her  face  was  unusually 
suffused  with  colour,  but  whether  owing  to  any  extraordinary  agita- 
tion, or  to  the  quick  pace  at  which  she  hdd  joined  them,  and  pleasure 
at  thus  unexpectedly  meeting  her  father's  old  friend,  Trevelyan  could 
not  tell;  but  he  gazed  on  her  expressive  countenance  with  e^ven 
more  than  usual  interest. 

•  Her  reception  of  Sir  Henry  was  most  cordial.  She  made  the 
kindest  inquiries  after  Lady  Williams ;  recalled  to  his  memory  their 
former  jokes,  and  talked  with  such  feeling  of  "  dear  Richmond,"  that 
the  warm-hearted  old  soldier  was  in  raptures.  But  still,  to  Tre- 
velyan, who  read  her  every  look  and  feeling,  there  was  such  a  degree  of 
strange  agitation  in  her  manner,  that  he  felt  sure  something  unusual 
had  happened  to  discompose  her.  As  soon  as  these  first  expressions 
of  pleasure  at  meeting  were  over,  Theresa,  after  casting  an  anxious 
look  towards  the  bench  she  had  lately  quitted — and  which  was  now 
empty — went  close  up  to  Trevelyan,  and  putting  her  arm  within  his, 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Let  me  remain  with  you  till  I  find  Mrs. 
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Lindsay;  she  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  far  off."  Trevelyan  a^aiil 
looked  anxiously  in  her  face,  as  if  wishing  to  make  those  inquiries 
■with  his  eyes  which  he  could  hardly  venture  upon  with  his  tongue. 
Again  a  crimson  blush  covered  her  cheeks,  which  had  a  minute  before 
been  deadly  pale.  "  Lady  Herbert,"  said  he  to  her,  in  a  low  voice, 
"are  you  not  well?  —  has  anything'  particular  distressed  you?" 
"  Oh,  no,  nothing,"  said  she  ;  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to 
assume  a  careless  manner.  "  Nothing — a  mere  trifle,  but," — and 
she  hesitated — "  hut  Lascelles  was  talking  nonsenge  to  me  just  now — 
and  at  the  moment  I  was  rather  out  of  sorts  with  him.  But  it  is  not 
worth  mentioning — and  I  shall  take  care  to  let  him  know  such  persi- 
flage  does  not  please  ?iie,  whatever  it  may  others — and  that  it  Is  never 
to  be  repeated."  Trevelyan  again  looked  at  her  with  increased  dis- 
tress and  alarm.  "  Don't  scold  me  just  now,"  said  she,  in  a  still 
more  agitated  voice,  "  for  I  am  at  this  minute  so  nervous,  I  don't 
know  what  effect  a  word,  or  even  a  look  from  you,  might  have  upon 
me  i  only,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  leave  me  till  1  have  found  Mrs. 
Lindsay.  And  don't  be  so  frightened ;  for  see,"  added  she,  with  a. 
strange  wild  smile  on  her  face,  "  you  need  he  in  no  alarm  about  me; 
there  is  my  talisman  safe," — and  she  pointed  to  his  bracelet  on  her 
wrist.' — vol.iii.,p.  6G-71.  J 

The  fifth  act  is  thorough  tragedy.  Lady  Herbert,  Trevelyan  bein^l 
out  of  town,  is  left  completely  to  her  husband's  neglect,  Mr.  LaiiSH 
cellea'  attentions,  and  her  own  devices.  Accompanying  Mra. 
Lindsay  and  Mr.  Lascelles  one  night  to  Vauxhallj  she  perceives  her 
lord  walking  arm-in-arm  with  her  own  French  maid;  and  this 
confirmation  of  ail  her  worst  suspicions  influences  her  in  a  way 
that  is,  probably,  intended  to  bespeak  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  country  for  vliich  the  Cade 
Napoleon  had  shortly  before  been  drawn  up.  That  code,  we  need 
hardly  say,  while  preserving  all  the  ancient  strictness  of  the  canon 
law  as  to  female  transgressions,  limits  the  wife's  plea  of  divorce  on 
the  score  of  infidelity  to  cases  of  offence  '  sous  le  tott  marital;' 
but  Theresa  felt  the  insult  now  inflicted  on  her  with  a  biltemesa 
which  perhaps  no  English  wife  everwanted  the  sanction  of  a  legis- 
lative distinction  to  warrant.  The  audacious  Lascelles  is  with  ber 
at  llie  moment ;  he  prolils  by  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
they  are  shut  up  together  in  a  post-chaise  on  [he  Great  NorUfcfl 
Road.  m 

Now  comes  the  real  crisis  of  Theresa's  fale.  She  has  all  bafl 
lost  everything.  Two  stages  from  London  she  breathes  morfl 
freely,  and  fancies  that  it  isnotyettoo  late  for  her  :  she  springs  oufl 
of  the  carriage — locks  herself  up — and  at  last  succeeds  in  satisX 
fying  Lascelles  that  she  will  see  him  no  mote: — he,  in  ragCj  i^l 
phrenzy,  departs,  and  Theresa  is  alone — degraded  for  ever  bj 
what  she  has  already  done — deserted  by  ail  the  world,  a  wretched, 
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bewildered,  more  than  half  frantic  outcast  in  a  conntry  inn  !    To 
whom  shall  she  turn?    what  friend  can  she  appeal  to  now?  is 
there  any  hope  for  her,  near  as  she  had  been  to  worse  than  all 
that  poor  Olivia  Primrose  had  to  think  of,  when  that  fair  deso- 
late sung  those  never  to  be  forgotten  stanzas : — 
•  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die/ 

Theresa  calls  on  Trevelyan,  and  he  is  soon  bending  over  the 
couch  of  her  anguish,  despair,  and  mortal  illness.  We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  terrible  miseries  of  these  scenes.  Theresa,  whose 
first  agonies  are  mixed  up  with  some  gleams  of  pride,  founded  on 
the  belief  that  after  all  she  has  stopped  short  of  actual  guilt,  is  at 
length  recalled  by  Trevelyan  to  some  juster  notions  of  what  guilt 
is ;  and  a  burst  of  the  most  disarming  humility  succeeds.  Even 
Leslie,  who  has  at  length,  on  Lord  Launceston's  repeated  appli- 
cations to  him^  arrived  at  the  scene  of  her  now  hopeless  sufferings, 
is  for  a  moment  subdued  and  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  unworthy  treatment  having  been  the  cause  of  all  her  errors 
and  all  her  miseries  ;  but  the  spark  of  life  is  at  its  last  flicker 
before  he  approaches. 

*  Trevelyan,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  as  he  leant  over  her, 
addressed  Theresa  by  her  name ;  but  she  did  not  move  or  speak, 
"  Lady  Herbert,*'  he  repeated  in  a  firmer  voice,  "  would  you  see 
your  husband  if  he  were  to  come  V*  Still  no  answer,  and  her  eyes 
remained  closed;  but  by  the  restless  motion  of  her  hand,  which 
was  lying  at  her  side,  it  was  evident  it  was  not  sleep  which  thus  be- 
numbed  her  faculties.  Again  Trevelyan  spoke  to  her.  "  Theresa, 
your  husband  is  come ;  will  you  not  see  him  ?"  But  again  his  words 
were  totally  unheeded;  and  Trevelyan,  turning  towards  Lord  Herbert, 
cast  on  him  an  involuntary  look  of  reproach  as  the  cause  of  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  before  them.  It  was  one  which  appalled  and  roused 
even  the  hardened  libertine :  he  approached  the  bed,  looked  at  The- 
resa for  a  minute  aghast,  and  then  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice  ad- 
dressed her  by  an  endearing  appellation  once  familiar  to  her  ears. 
That  name — that  voice — the  voice  of  him  who  had  been  the  object 
of  her  youthful  passion,  at  once  penetrated  through  the  mist  of  fever 
and  the  stupor  of  debility.  She  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow,  and 
gazing  wildly  at  her  husband — **  It  is  he !  It  is  Herbert  himself!"  she 
exclaimed  with  an  hysterical  scream,  and  burst  into  one  of  those  dread- 
ful fits  of  laughter  occasioned  by  over- wrought  feelings  on  an  ex- 
hausted 
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hausted  frame.  It  was  Trevelyan's  arm  which  then  supported  ^i«- 
poor  convulsed  Theresa!  It  was  Am  hand  which  chafed  her  clammy 
temples,  for,  horror-struck  at  the  sight  before  him,  a  feeUng-  of  re- 
morse seemed,  for  a  minute,  totally  to  overpower  Lord  Herbert,  and 
he  stood  motionless,  gazing  on  his  victim.  Her  hyateric  cries  by  de- 
grees subsided,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  again  a^are  of 
the  presence  of  him,  the  sight  of  whom  had  so  violently  affected  her. 
Lord  Herbert  again  spoke  to  her.  "Theresa!"  said  he,  in  a  low 
Hubilued  tone,  will  you  forget  the  past?  Can  you  forgive  me?" 
"  Forgive  you!"  she  exclaimed,  a  ray  of  light  appearing  for  an  in- 
stant to  illume  her  countenance,  and  a  flush  of  joy  to  tinge  her  faded 
cheek — "Oh!  dear,  dear  Herbert !"  and  throwing  herself  forward, 
she  fell  nearly  senseless  on  his  breast.  For  a  moment  Lord  Herbert 
seemed  moved  to  tenderness ;  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  kisa^ 
her  pale  face  ;  hut  as  her  feeble  hands — unable  to  retain  their  faoli^ 
fell  powerless  from  his  neck,  which  they  had  clasped,  he  disengaged 
himself  from  her  arras,  and  laying  her  head  on  the  pillow,  gradually 
withdrew  his  hand  from  her  grasp.' — vol.  iii.  p.  187.  ■* 

The  same  evening,  Theresa  having  lallied  a  little,  and  being 
apparenlly  more  calm  than  she  had  hitherto  been,  Trevelyan  again 
enters  lier  room. 

*  He  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and,  after  watching  her  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  encouraged  by  the  calm  collected  expression  of  her 
countenance,  "  Theresa !  "  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  now  that 
you  hare  had  time  for  reflection,  and  are  reconciled  to  your  husband, 
is  there  not  another  with  whom  you  would  wish  to  be  at  peace  ?  " — 
"Another!  whom?"  said  she,  wildly  ;  ''what  do  you  mean?'' — "1 
mean,  that  surely  you  nJust  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  yourself — witli 
your  God  I  "  She  started  from  her  pillow,  with  a  degree  of  nervous 
energy  of  which  he  had  scarcely  thought  her  enfeebled  body  capable, 
and,  looking  him  fixedly  in  the  face—"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she 
again  repeated,  "  is  it  really  then  as  I  have  fancied  ? — am  1  dying  ?  " 
and  her  whole  frame  trembled  with  agitation  as  she  spoke.  "  Calm 
yourself,  dearest,"  said  Trevelyan, — his  own  voice  and  manner  at  the 
moment  little  according  with  the  injunction  he  gave ;  "  I  did  not  talk 
of  dying.  But  would  nothing  except  the  approach  of  death  make  you 
wish  (o  be  reconciled  to  your  best  friend — to  your  benefactor?" 
Theresa  appeared  scarcely  fo  heed,  or,  indeed,  to  comprehend  him, 
ier  thoughts  being  wholly  occupied  by  the  first  impression  which  they 
Ind  received. 

'  "  It  is  hard  to  die  so  young  ! "  she  murmured,  "  and  when  Uer- 
^^rt  is  again  kind  to  me — when  I  might  again  be  so  happy  ! — to  leave 
fill!" — "  Has  this  world  afforded  you  so  much  of  enjoyment,  Theresa." 

mtlnued  Trevelyan,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  that  you  feel  such  re- 

ctanee  at  the  idea  of  leaving  it  ?'■ — "I  cannot  die  now!''  she  con- 
tinued ; — "  1  dare  not — 1  am  not  prepared  for  death  ! "  and,  shudder- 
ing, she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  avoid  the  bewildering  recollections 
which  pressed  upon  her  awe-struck  mind.     "At  all  events,  if  it  is 

indeed 
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indeed  come  to  this ! "  she  after  a  minute  continued  in  a  wild  reck- 
less tone, — "  if  my  doom  is  fixed,  there  is  no  use  in  forestalling  my 
misery  by  dwelling  on  it,  as  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  to 
meet  my  fate  as  boldly  as  I  can ;  for  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  expiate 
all  my  numberless  offences  ;  I  remember  nothing — I  can  think  of 
nothing,  all  is  confusion  ! — horrible  confusion  I  I  see  but  a  mass  of 
folly,  wilful  folly,  and  wickedness,  and  my  mind  is  totally  unequal 
to  recalling  the  actions  of  one  day — even  of  one  hour !  " ' 

We  shall  not  quote  any  of  Trevelyan's  religious  warnings  and 
consolations.  This  novelist  is,  perhaps^  more  successful  in  mix- 
ing sacred  topics  with  worldly  manners  and  imaginary  events  than 
any  other  that  ever  tried  to  do  so ;  and  the  secret,  we  believe,  is 
simply  that  in  the  whole  tone  of  her  own  mind»  as  reflected  in  her 
narrative,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  purest  warmth  of 
Christian  charity— no  trace  of  that  harsh  satire,  that  exulting  sar- 
casm, that  bitter  mockery,  which  cause  one  to  revolt  in  disgust 
from  the  fulsome  patches  of  piety  occasionally  introduced  by 
certain  wholesale -dealers  in  these  unevangelical  commodities. 
But  still  we  have  grave  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  regular 
religious  lectures  in  works  of  this  class ;  and,  though  we  admit 
that  some  such  passages  diversify  these  pages  without  pro- 
ducing any  painful  sense  of  incongruity,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
few  very  brief  hints  would  have  answered  the  writer's  purpose 
better ;  and  that  in  every  case,  and  for  a  thousand  reasons,  the 
conversion  of  the  novel,  like  the  murder  of  the  drama,  ought  to 
occur  behind  the  scenes. 

'  A  bright  smile  of  former  days  for  an  instant  flashed  across 
Theresa's  altered  features,  the  feeble  hand,  pressed  in  Trevelyan's, 
moved  as  if  struggling  for  liberty.  "Pray  for  me — help  me,*'  she  faintly 
murmured,  and  clasped  her  hands  together.  Trevelyan  sank  on  his 
knees  at  the  bed-side  and  prayed  aloud,  Theresa  the  while  appearing 
to  be  attentively  following  every  word  he  uttered.  He  prayed  long 
and  fervently,  and  still  her  lips  moved,  still  her  languid  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven,  while  tears  stole  slowly  down  her  cheeks  ;  but  in- 
sensibly her  hands  unclasped  and  sank  motionless  on  the  bed.  Tre- 
velyan gazed  on  her  with  fearful  agony ;  there  was  still  a  pulse,  but 
it  was  like  the  last  flare  of  an  expiring  flame,  and  her  breath  came 
quick  and  short. 

*  At  that  minute  Trevelyan  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and,  turn- 
ing hastily  round,  he  beheld  Lord  Herbert  standing  at  the  door,  un- 
certain whether  to  enter.  Trevelyan  made  a  sign  to  him  to  approach. 
'*  Is  she  worse?"  he  inquired,  with  a  look  of  horror,  on  observing 
Theresa's  altered  countenance.  "Has  she  Mentioned  me?"  Tre- 
velyan did  not  answer,  indeed  did  not  appear  even  to  hear  him, 
and  continued  in  silent  anguish,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  every 
remaining  .symptom  of  animation.     In  a  minute  or  two  Theresa 
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faga.m  Beemed  to  rally,  and,  extending  one  of  her  hands  towordi 
Trevelyan,  "Dear  friend  1"  she  said,  "are  you  there?  Do  not 
)eave  me  now!"  He  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  and  then  in  a 
tremulous  voice  addressing  her, — "Yes,  Theresa,  I  am  here;  and 
•iliere  is  another  al'o  here — your  husband." — "  Herbert !  dear  Her- 
Aert !"  she  exclaimed  with  energy  :  "  Where  ?  for  ray  eyes  are  grown 
Lso  dim  I  see  nothing."  Trevelyan  caught  hold  of  Lord  Herbert's 
rawnd,  and  placed  Theresa's  in  it ;  a  smile  once  more  came  over 
Wier  whitened  lips,  and  her  whole  remaining  strength  appe.ared  coo- 
pcentrated  in  the  convulsive  grasp  with  which  she  seized  her  husband's 
^and.  "Thank  God!  thank  Godl"  she  cried  with  fervour,  &nil 
■.fegain  struggled  hard  for  breath.  "  Is  there  anything  you  would 
■wish  to  say  to  me,  Theresa?  "  said  Lord  Herhert,  in  a  tone  of  kind- 
ness. She  did  not  answer — and  every  deep-drawn  sigh  seemed  her 
Jast.  Treveiyan,  beside  himself,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  pre- 
sence of  her  husband,  addressed  her  by  the  most  endearing  app^la- 
Elions,  as  if  in  the  fond  hope  of  retaining  that  life  which  he  saw  wsb 
l<fefit  ebbing  away.  "  Theresa  !  dearest,  best  beloved— speak  to  me— 
[^ce  more  speak  to  me," — "  God  bless  and  reward  you  !  "  she  taur- 
mured  in  a  low  voice :  "  1  feel  there  is  hope — peace — peace  !  "  These 
were  the  last  words  which  came  from  her  lips — the  hard  heavings  of 
her  bosom  gradually  subsided,  until  they  became  so  faint  as  scarcely 
plible— her  eyes  were  still  raised  to  heaven,  but  they  had 
assumed  the  blue  glassiness  of  death.' — pp.  200-203. 

We  have  omitted  some  touches  in  this  description,  as  sfaocL 
igly  true — even  as  we  give  it,  it  trespasses  beyond  the  bounds 
legitimate  art  ;  for  among  the  effects  of  such  art  never  ought  to 
a  sheer  physical  shudder.  As  to  the  rest,  the  reader  can  have 
intereet  about  my  Lord  Herbert  Leslie ;  and  we  shall  n6t  foil 
poor  Treveljan  to  the  early  grave  which  he  seeks  and  linds  by  ji 
uig,  as  a  volunteer,  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  at  the  cotnmei 
ment  of  the  Corunna  campaign.  The  character  of  this  gentleman 
is  admirably  drawn  throughout;  and  we  heartily  wish  other  no- 
velists may  profit  by  such  an  example,  and  perceive  and  remenio 
ijber  that  to  make  the  most  blase  of  readers  sympathize  with  the 
I'JDOst  unfashionable  of  virtues,  it  is  only  necessary  to  combine  ita 
lercise  with  the  display  of  such  passions  as  do  require  an  heroic 
ID  Id  bridle  them. 

We  think  our  authoress  has  not  trusted  sufficiently  to  her 
ngth  and  skill,  in  declining  to  invest  the  character  of 
iatou's  wife  with  any  features  of  attraction.     Augusta 
ime  Octavia — we   care  nothing,  from  beginning  to  end,  about 
l^e  married  woman.'     Had   this   been  avoided,  the  piece 

gained  much  in  interest.     It  is  a  weak  and    an  unwomanly 
)ndescension    to  the  vulgar  taste — altogether   unworthy     ' 
ipabte  of  such  a  creation  as  the  'old  maid'  of  this  novel. 
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-  As  to  Theresa  herself^  she  is  really  not  unworthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  Cleopatra  in  the  play—'  an  ambiguous  being,'  (as 
Schlegel  expresses  it,)  *  made  up  of  pride,  vanity,  luxury,  incon- 
stancy, and  true  attachment,  who  excites  our  sympathy  by  an  in- 
surmountable fascination.'  But  we  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the 
novelist  ought  to  have  made  her  ladyship  go  quite  so  far  as  Wei- 
wyn  with  Mr.  Lascelles — there  were  inns  to  receive  her,  both  at 
Barnet  and  Hatfield — and  we  suspect,  Mr.  Lascelles's  fingers 
would  have  found  their  way  to  Trevelyan's  wonder-working  brace- 
let— the  circumstance  which  in  the  novel  recals  the  fugitive  to  her 
senses — rather  earlier  than  at  the  twenty-fourth  mile-stone.  More- 
over, we  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  the  ingenious  authoress, 
that  it  is  after  all  rather  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  inculcate  that  an 
early  and  miserable  death  is  sufficient  dramatic  atonement  for  all 
but  the  most  grievous  of  moral  offences.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  sort 
of  doctrine,  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  more  than 
enough  of  preachers. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  '  Trevelyan '  the  best 
feminine  novel,  in  many  respects,  that  has  appeared  since  Miss 
Edgeworth's  '  Vivian.*  The  authoress  seems  to  us  superior  to  all 
her  recent  predecessors  in  compass  of  understanding,  and  in  subtle 
management  of  the  passions ;  and  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  the 
portraiture  of  manners,  and  the  graces  of  language.  Her  English 
style  is  unstained  by  affectation — we  only  wish  she  had  not  inter- 
rupted it  with  so  many  spots  of  French  dialogue — and  she  is 
quite  above  gratifying  the  milliner  appetite,  by  dwelling  on  the 
insignificant  details  of  what  is  called  fashionable  life,  with  that 
Dutch  minuteness  which  comes  naturally  from  nobody  but  aj^ar- 
venu. 

Such  is  our  opinion  of  this  book ;  but  we  must  not  conclude 
without  expressing  our  doubts  whether  it  does  not  belong  to 
a  class,  the  circulation  of  which  among  very  young  female  readers 
may  be  attended  with  unhappy  consequences.  We  doubt  whether 
respectable  matron  ladies  are  well  advised,  when  they  thus  exer- 
cise their  pens  in  the  delineation,  not  of  the  pure  fervours  of 
'  Love's  young  dream,'  but  of  the  wayward  workings  of  indulged 
and  erring  passions.  Such  pictures,  now,  as  we  have  in  one  at 
least  of  the  *  Recollections  of  a  Chaperon,'  and  here  in  '  Treve- 
lyan,' of  the  more  or  less  improper  entanglements  that  too  often 
chequer  the  existence  of  the  ^  Bella  mal  maridada^  in  maturer 
years,  after  the  bloom  of  life  is  gone,  can  hardly,  we  think,  be 
daily  and  hourly  placed  before  the  eyes,  and  worked  into  the 
fancies,  of  innocent  creatures  in  their  teens,  without  cruelly  anti- 
cipating, and  therefore  thwarting  and  disturbing,  the  natural  course 
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and  development  of  thought,  feeling,  and  character, — without  pro- 
ducing, ill  short,  consequences  inconsistent  with  what  an  ex(jui- 
site  amatory  poet  lias  so  beautifully  described  ;  — 
'  That  entireness  of  love,  which  can  only  be  found 
^^^^  Where  Woman,  like  something;  that's  holy,  watched  over 

^^^K      And  fenced,  from  her  childhood,  with  purity  round, 
^^^K  Comes,  body  and  aoul,  fresh  as  spring,  to  a  lover  ; 

^^^K     Where  not  an  eye  answers,  where  not  a.  hand  presses, 
^^^^^         Till  spirit  with  spirit  in  sympathy  move  ; 
^^^^L     And  the  Senses,  asleep  in  their  sacred  recesses, 
^^^^K,         Can  only  be  reached  through  the  Temple  of  Ix>Te.' 


Akt.VII.— 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  Pres'i. 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  Present  Slate  of  British 
Intercourse  wifh^  China.  By  Charles  Marjoribanks,  Esq., 
M.P.,  late  President  of  the  Select  Committee  in  China.      1 8S3. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Ship  Amherst,  in  reference  to  a  fojtjge 
recently  undertaken  to  the  North-east  Coast  of  China.  Ordend 
by  the  House  of  Commons  lo  be  printed.       ■'^Stt 

3.  Papers  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  the  East  In^i  Compnnil. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.      1833. 

4.  Corrected  Report  of  the  Speeches  of  Sir  George  Staunton  om 
the  China  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  4  attd'  IS, 
1833.      IVith  an  Appendix. 

5.  Observations  on  the  China  Trade,  and  on  the  Importance  and 
Advantages  of  removing  it  from  Canton  to  some  other  part  of 
the  Coast  of  that  Empire.  By  Sir  James  Brabazon  Uimstoii, 
late  President  of  the  Select  Committee.     1833. 

'T'H  E  deed  is  done  for  good  or  for  evil.  By  the  omnipotence  of 
■'-  the  British  Parliament,  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  for  ages  lias 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  a  mare  clausum,  will  become,  from 
the  22d  day  of  April  next,  a  mare  liberum  to  all  the  world,  ibe 
ships  carrying  convicts  to  Botany  Bay  not  excluded — which,  Uy 
the  way,  are  likely  enough,  from  iheir  favourable  position,  to 
be  the  first  competitors  in  the  field.  ^Ybether,  through  the  coo- 
flicling  inlerests  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  obtaining  car^ 
goes  of  tea, — and  the  serious  disputes  which  are  sure  to  occur  with 
the  local  authorities — the  old  Chinese  goose  may  not  take  aUnn 
and  cease  to  lay  her  golden  eggs,  which  for  the  last  hundred  yews 
and  more  have  enriched  the  coffers  of  Wliitehall  and  Leadenh&II- 

streetj 
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street ;  or  whether^  in  imitation  of  the  ^  ignorant  impatience '  of 
the  stupid  man  in  the  fable^  the  free-traders  will  decide  upon 
cutting  her  up  at  once^  to  get  hold  of  the  supposed  treasure  within, 
are  points  that  remain  to  be  seen :  we  only  hope  their  Eldorado 
dreams  may  not  terminate  in  the  ^  leaden  slumber '  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  taking  up  a  measure  in  which  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  country  are  so  deeply  involved,  our  chief 
object  is  to  send  forth  a  warning  voice  to  the  mercantile  comr 
munity,  and  to  show  how  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from 
that  system  of  setting  at  defiance  the  Chinese  laws  and  regUf 
lations,  which  is  so  strongly  recommended  by  persons  who  ought 
to  know  better.  It  is  a  measure  we  cannot  look  upon  as  a  party 
question ;  it  is  one  in  the  success  of  which  Whig  and  Tory  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  equally  interested.  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  in  the 
outset,  distinctly  to  disclaim  all  party-feeling  in  any  strictures  we 
may  be  compelled  to  make,  and  shall  abstain  from  casting  the 
slightest  imputation  of  blame  on  the  line  taken  by  the  present  ca- 
binet. Let  the  result  be  what  it  may^  the  measure  was'  one  not 
sought  by,  but  forced  upon,  these  Ministers.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's government  had  made  preparations  for  it,  seeing  that  the 
public  feeling  on  this  point  would  be  irresistible.  From  the  mo- 
ment, indatA^^at  the  free-trade  mania  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  Chinea^Ponopoly  received  its  death-blow.  Its  condemnation 
was  all  but  universal ;  and  though  one  of  its  results  must  be  that 
of  bringing  inevitable  ruin  to  thousands  of  petty  tradesmen  on 
the  banib  of  the  Thames,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wapping,  and  of  throwing  myriads  of  artizans  out  of  employment, 
yet  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  offered  no  opposition ; 
he  is  said,  indeed* — how  truly  we  know  not — to  have  avowed,  that, 
although  the  grass  would  most  likely  grow  in  the  streets,  he  dared 
not  hold  up  a  hand  against  it.  Sir  George  Staunton,  than  whom 
there  is  not  a  person  in  this  kingdom  better  acquainted  with 
everything  that  relates  to  China,  her  customs,  and  her  language, 
who  had  been  chief  of  the  factory,  as  well  as  first  commissioner  in 
the  last  embassy  to  Pekin — even  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  but,  while  speaking  on  certain  resolutions 
which  he  had  proposed,  was  twice  uncourteously  interrupted  by  the 
Member  for  Southwark,  who  moved  that  the  House  be  counted. 
The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  themselves  offered  no 
opposition  :  they  knew  that  the  die  was  cast ;  and  their  only  wish 
was  to  wind  up  their  concerns,  dispose  of  their  eighty  or  ninety 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  break  up  their  commercial  establish- 
ments with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  a  wordj^  we  do  not  be- 
lieve 
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ieve  lliat,  if  the  government  had  been  so  inclined,  tliey  had  die 
^Kiwer  to  stem  the  torrent. 
W{\  We  certainly  do  not  augur  well  of  the  change,    as    applied  to 
TCiiina;  but  before  we  proceed  to  open  the  Sibyl-leaf  and  pry  into 
F  fiilurity,  it  may  be  right  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  Mr.  Marjori- 
Iranks's  '  Letter'  to   Mr.  Grant,  and  of  certain  proceedings  con- 
■ected  with  his   name   and   authority.     The   claims  of    this   gen- 
K^tfeinan  to  be  heard  cannot  be  denied  or  resisted.      Pie  had  passed 
■twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  at  Canton,  where,  after  being' 
■liar  a  long  period  a  member  of  the   Select  Committee,   he    had 
men  to  be  its  president  iu    1830.     In  that  year  he  was    examined 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the   House  of  Commons  on  the 
£ast  India  Company's  atfairs  relating   to  China;  and   the    clear 
and  off-hand  manner  in  which  hia  evidence  was  given — the   prin- 
ciples   of  conciliation   towards    the    Chinese  government    which 
J  avowed — and   the   testimony  of   that  government   which  had 

S:>nounced  him  to  be  '  profoundly  intelligent,' — everything  con- 
rred  to  give  us  a  favourable  impression  of  the  correctness  of 
I  Iris  information,  and  the  validity  of  his  judgnieut.  The  advice 
I  of  stich  a  person,  we  conceived,  had  a  strong  claim  to  be 
[Kslened  to  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  we 
I  took  up  his  '  Letter'  under  some  anxiety  to  see  the  exact  nature 
Ipf  that  advice,  but  certain  that,  at  least,  we  should  meet  with 
la  cool  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  real  slate  of  the  case, 
Fand  the  future  prospects,  under  the  new  arrangement,  of  our 
l,eommercial  intercourse  with  China.  To  say  we  have  been  dis- 
I'appointed,  does  not  sufficiently  express;  our  feeling;  we  are  sur- 
K;f  rised  and  grieved  at  the  altered  tone  and  sentiments  which  three 
■.^ort  years  seem  to  have  produced;  but,  alas!  the  explanation 
Ton  not  difiicult.  He  quits  the  presidential  chair  in  Canton  to 
|jt>btain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  finds,  like  many 
I  Others,  that  the  people  to  wliom  he  offered  himself  would  have 
I  B  representative  of  liberal,  we  might  not  he  far  amiss  in  calling 
kfbem  radical,  opinions.  Ambition,  by  which  many  a  good  man 
llns  fallen,  got  the  better  of  discretion,  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
Tbecame  Member  for  Berwickshire.  The  case  is  so  common 
I  that  we  shall  not  blame  him  for  this;  but  we  must  blame  biin 
I  for  arrogantly  and  splenetically  coming  forward  in  1833,  to  avow 
-(winciples  and  opinions  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  tliose 
le  had  most  deliberately  uttered  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee 
I  «f  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830, — opinions  and  principles  which 
rwe  deem  to  be  injurious,  were  ibey  acted  upon,  to  the  interests  aad 
^be  honour  of  the  nation.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  the 
eeidence  of  a  year  or  two  in  China,  as  president,  should   have 
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operated  so  great  a  change  as  to  make  the  same  person  a  strenu-^ 
ous  advocate  for  opening  the  trade  in  1833^  who  had  stated  to 
the  Committee  of  1830^  that  opening  the  trade  would  endanger 
its  security — increase  smuggling — raise  the  prices  of  teas — lower 
the  English  character,  and  be  productive  besides  of  many  other 
evils. 

We  regret  to  perceive,  moreover,  a  disposition  to  indulge  in 
defamation.  We  can  discover  no  reason  why,  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  his  ^  Letter/  he  should  take  occasion  to  fall  foul  of 
his  ancient  predecessors  in  China,  and  to  represent  them  as  '  per- 
sons of  the  most  illiterate  description;''  which  he  illustrates  by  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  them  to  their  masters  in  London,  written, 
as  he  says,  in  the  year  1660,  viz.  :— 

'  We  feel  assured  that  to  lose  a  hog  would  be  the  vastest  imprudence 
for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar ;  and  we  will  say  this,  that  'tis  the  part 
of  sound  policy  to  be  as  cunning  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove* 
and  not  to  forget  that  we  reckon  that  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  will 
stumble  at  a  straw,  provided  in  contradiction  to  their  interests,  and 
will  jump  over  a  mountain  where  they  can  catch  the  least  advantage, 
though  it  be  as  high  as  the  Monument.' — Letter^  p.  2, 

The  mountain  and  the  Monument  make  a  very  pretty  alliteration 
for  an  illiterate '  writer;  and  afford^  at.  the  same  time,  a  convincing 
proof  of  second  sight-7-so  convincing,  that  it  would  probably  have 
removed  all  Dr.  Johnson's  remaining  doubts  on  that  subject.  In 
1660  the  letter  was  written;  in  1 666  the  fire  of  London  hap- 
pened ;  and  we  fancy  it  must  have  been  several  years  after  this 
that  the  '  tall  bully '  lifted  its  head  to  commemorate  the  event. 

The  next  who  fall  under  the  vituperation  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
are  the  Hong  merchants ;  a  class  of  individuals  to  whom,  he  tells 
us,  a  very  unmerited  reputation  has  generally  been  attached. 
The  letter-writer  has  had,  he  says,  the  pain  '  to  witness  some 
otherwise  intelligent  men,  in  evidence  before  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, giving  to  Hong  merchants  the  highest  praise  for  libe« 
rality  when  they  are  only  guilty  of  fraud  and  deception;'  he 
pronounces  them  to  be  '  keen  and  cunning — rarely,  except 
when  prompted  by  self-interest,  just — and,  perhaps,  the  most 
accomplished  liars  in  the  world.'  If  even  it  were  true  that 
they  are  liars, — if  they  should  partake  of  this  unfortunate  frailty 
of  their  countrymen — all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  vice  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  institution.  But  no  such  charges  are  brought 
against  iheni  by  Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  his  evidence  ;  in  that  of  others, 
they  are  highly  spoken  of.      Mr.  John  Aken  being  asked : — 

'  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Hong  merchants  are  liberal  in  their 
dealings,  or  otherwise  V — Answers — *  Very  liberal.' 

•  Should  you  place  confidence  in  their  honesty  and  honour? — I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  honest  in  eveiy  respect. 

.TOL.  L.  NO,  c.  2jt  *  Did 
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.  "Did  tliey  adhere  to  tliose  contracts  whic-li  ihey  entered  into?— 
Yta,  I  acaicely  ever  knew  of  any  person  ever  suffering  by  them  at  all.' 
~-Cliiiia  Committee,  1830. 

Sir  James  Uiiiiston,  vvbo  was  long  chief  of  tlie  factory,  in  git  in* 
liis  testimony  to  tlie  cliaracter  of  tlie  '  liighly  respectable  and  hu- 
nouruble  '  Hong  nieicliaiits,  says — '  it  would  be  the  hejglit  of  in- 
justice.on  my  part,  v^ele  I  not  to  bear  my  most  cordial  testimony 
to  tlieir  llbeial,  and,  indeed,  iiKi.st  generous  conduct  luwards 
Kiiropeaiis,  wliicti  L  bave  bad  particular  opportunities  of  kiioW' 
iiig.'  (^Observations,  t^c.)  Dr.  Morri^joii  savs  '  their  traitSKc- 
tiuns  have  been  marked  with  ihe  most  perfect  good  faith  and 
mutual  coutidence.'  Sir  Ueorge  Staunton  mentions  two  anec- 
dotes of  two  of  these  merchants  that  do  honour  to  human 
nature — such  an  instance  of  high-minded  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence ill  the  one,  and  disinterested  generosity  in  the  other, 
are  rarely  met  with  in  any  country.* 

But  Mr.  Marjoribanks  has  nut  done  yet  in  deaiiikg  out  v!ti 
peration  against  these  most  useful  and,  we  believe,  in  what«y1 
jnaniier  the  trade  of  China  may  hereafter  be  conducted,  indis^ 
pensable  agents.  He  e&bibits,  most  unceremoniously,  and  we  ibink 
somewhat  ill-naturedly,  a  list  of  eleven  of  them,  by  name,  describ- 
ing some  as  having  been  menial  servants,  some  itinerant  merchants, 
some  shop-keepers,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  as  bankrupts.  Mr. 
Marjoiibanks,  we  presume,  cannot  be  tgnoiant  that  bankruptcies 
do  sometimes  occur  in  England,  and  in  India  also,  as  well  as  ill 
China;  or  that,  in  his  own  country,  men  frequemly  rise  from 
humble  situations  in  life  to  the  highest;  that  there  are  '  modern 

instances'  of  ministers  and  lord  mayors,— nay — we  might  add, 

of  emperors  and  of  kings, — who  have  sprung  from  veiy  low  origim. 
It  was,  at  any  rate,  unnecessary,  and  somewhat  invidious,  to  hold 
up  by  name,  and  attempt  to  degrade,  a  whole  body  of  honourable 
and  generous  men,  who  have  so  many  times  stood  between  hiA 
and  his  colleagues  and  the  authorities  of  Canton,  aye,  and  suSbrcHi) 
most  severely  on  bis  and  their  accoulit.  If,  sa)s  oite  of  the  go- 
vernor's edicts,  prohibiting  the  supercaigoes  from  going  in  sedail' 
chairs,  '  they  presume  to  oppose,  inmiediately  shall  the  said  Hone 
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merchants  be  examined  and  degraded,  without  any  clenifcucy 
being  extended  to  them.'  (Papers  on  the  Affuira  of  the  S.  I. 
Company,  1831-2.)  In  fact,  as  Sir  J.  Urmstini  says,  'the  life 
of  a  Hong  merchant  is  anj  thing  but  an  enviable  one.' 

Mr.  Marjoribanks    himself   has    recorded  an    instance    wliicli 
shows  what  these  calumniated  men  are  liable  to  sufi'er  on  accutmt 
~  tbeir  connexion  with  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Compsn;  : 
public  consultations  on  the  4th  instant,  we  had  to  record  a 
■  MUcttllaaeum  Notices  uu  Cliina,  Pari  Sccoiul,  p,  %i. 
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very  severe  blow  inflicted  on  our.  commerce  by  the  imprisonment  and 
death  of  Woo  Yay,  the  conductor  of  Goqua's  Hong.  The  cause  of 
his  unmerited  misfortunes  was  avowedly  his  connexion  with  foreigners, 
pr,  in  other  words,  his  steady  and  valuable  services  as  a  merchant,  not 
passive  to  the  exactions  of  the  local  authorities,  and  pursuing  a  line 
of  commercial  conduct  independent  of  that  feeling  of  combination 
which  so  generally  prevails  among  the  Chinese.  The  loss  of  one  or 
two  more  respectable  merchants,  equally  innocent,  would  render  our 
commercial  footing  altogether  untenable.*— ^Poper^  on  Affairs  ofE,  I. 
Company,  1831-2, 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  the  character  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, because  the  ^  Letter '  of  Mr.  Maijoribanks  must  have  ex- 
cited a  prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  free  traders, 
who  will  nevetheless  be  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  and  because 
we  know  that  the  censures  are  unjust.* 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  next  deals  out,  with  no  sparing  hand,  his 
diatribes  against  the  government  authorities  at  Canton,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  visits  the  sins  of  his  late  ^  worthy  good  masters,'  who, 
however,  in  their  state  of  decadence,  are  still  able  to  read  him  a 
lesson  in  return,  by  which  if  he  had  profited,  as  a  prudent  man 
would  not  fail  to  have  done,  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Grant  would  have 
worn  a  very  different  garb  from  that  which  it  has  assumed.  He 
accuses  the  officers  of  government  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  corrupt 
connivance  at  abuses  and  offences  against  the  laws ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  .connivance,  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  at  the  illicit  im- 
portation of  opium.  ^  Here,*  says  he,  '  we  have  China  and  its 
rulers  exhibited  in  all  their  weakness,  presumption,  and  corrup- 
tion, professing  strict  maxims  of  virtue,  which  becoitie  the  more 
strongly  contrasted  with  their  gross  immorality,  affecting  high  poli- 
tical principle  which  they  do  not  feel,  and'  thundering  forth  pro- 
clamations which  they  never  expect  or  wish  to  see  obe5^ed.'  {Letter,) 
The  papers  laid  before  parliament  fully  account  for  all  this 
abuse  : — the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  had,  by  their  improper  con- 
duct, brought  themselves  into  collision  with  the  Chiliese  autho- 
rities, as  we  shall  now  state. 

Mr,  Baynes,  when  chief  of  the  factory,  took  it  into  his  head, 
with  the  knowledge,  and  in  defiance,  of  an  old  prohibitory  edict, 
most  rigidly  adhered  to  at  all  times  by  the  Chinese,  to  bring  up  his 
wife  from  Macao  to  the  factory.  The  viceroy  issued  his  orders 
through  the  Hong  merchants,  that  Mrs.  Baynes  should  forthwith 
be  sent  away.     Mr.  Baynes  resisted  it,  and,  in  a  very  lack-a-dai- 

> . .  _ 

*  We  cannot  omit  this  q)portunity  of  referring  to  an  aflecting  anecdote  which  we 
gave  many  years  ago,  of  one  of  these  calumniated  men,  which  we  know  to  be  true 
to  the  letter,  and  the  peruiial  of  which  we  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  in 
the  hoi>e  that  it  Will  reach  his  heart,  and  make  him  relent. — Quarterly  Review y  vol. 
xviL;  p.  484. 

2  F  2  sical 
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sical  epistle,  pleaded  the  cruelty  of  separating  husband  and  wife, 
which  the  Chinese  answered  admirably,  and  repealed  the  orders 
tor  her  removal  over  and  over  again.  The  Hong  merchants 
entreated  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  to  obey — appealing  to 
their  own  hearts  on  account  of  the  situation  in  which  themselves 
were  placed.  The  viceroy  showed  much  more  patience  than 
could  have  been  expected  ;  but  what  line  do  the  gentlemen  of 
tlie  factory  take?  why,  they  send  down  to  Whanipo  for  two 
carronades  and  a  party  of  men,  to  be  brought  up  to  guard  the 
factory  against  any  attempt  of  the  native  authorities  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  their  prohibitory  edict!  The  aftuir  ended,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  in  the  removal  of  Mi-s.  Baynes,  and  the  carron- 
ades, and  the  party,  from  Canton, — Mr.  Baynes  himself  narrowly 
escaping  a  Chinese  cage. 

Another  cause  of  grievance,  which  led  to  as  much  discussion 
as  bringing  up  femalea,  was  an  edict  prohibiting  foreigners  from 
coming  into  the  factory  in  sedan-chairs  or  ascending  shmttdei- 
cnrriages.  The  whole  factoi^,  with  that  learned  Theban,  Dr. 
Morrison,  were  puzzled  to  tind  out  what  these  shoulder- carriages 
could  mean,  and,  in  a  remoustrance  to  the  viceroy,  they  tell 
him  they  cannot  suspect  him  of  supposing  '  that  a  person  is  to  be 
hoisted  on  a  man's  shoulders,  or  conveyed  in  a  basket  such  as  pigs 
are  carried  in.'  We  apprehend,  however,  that  such  was  his  ex- 
rellency's  meaning.  Speaking  of  the  guards  in  Lord  Macartney's 
Embassy,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  '  the  soldiers  were  carried  in  dp&a 
humboo-chairs,  shoulder-kFight ;  but,  seeing  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  bearers,  and  feeling  themselves  with  dieir  feathers  and 
their  firelocks  somewhat  ridiculously  placed,  they  got  down,  and 
insisted  on  carrying  the  Chinese  in  their  turn.'  VVe  think  Ihe 
viceroy  might  have  conceded  shoulder-carriages. 

But  systematically  to  disregard,  disobey,  and  act  in  defiance  of 
the  viceroy's  edicts,  and,  if  necessary,  apologise  afterwards,  is  the 
doctrine  we  find  inculcated  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  voyage  up 
the  Yillow  Sea.  The  directoi's  of  the  East  India  Company  have ' 
iilhcr  notions  as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  the  authorities* 
of  a  country,  to  which  we  resort  by  mere  sufterance  for  our  own 
benefit.     They  tell  their  servants — 

'  It  is  a  notion  too  commonly  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  j-ou, 
and  encouraged  by  foreign  mertliants  residinj;  at  Canton,  that  nothing 
i^  to  be  gained  from  this  Chinese  by  obedience  to  tlieir  laws  and 
edifts.but  that  much  may  be  ohtained  by  intimidation.  You  may 
have  succeeded,  for  the  moment,  in  setting  the  government  at  de- 
fiance, hut  that  government  has  not  only  taken  the  fi«t  opportunity 
ia  assert  its  dominion,  but  also,  in'th  the  view  of  making  you  fee]  the 
^S4We<iuencL-a  of  disobedience,  it  has  almost  invariably  deprived  you  of 
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some  advantages  which  it  had  either  tacitly  or  avowedly  yielded  to 
friendly  remonstrances.' — Papers  on  Affairs  of  E*  /.  Company^  1831-2. 

The  saucy  letter  of  the  Supercargoes  to  the  viceroy,  about 
shoulder-carriagesi  was  followed  up  by  a  still  more  saucy  act. 
They  stuck  up  this  notice  :— 

•  To  all  whom  it  may  concern.— In  consequence  of  a  certain  occur- 
rence, the  Select  Committee  who  direct  the  affairs  of  an  English 
Company,  have  in  council  resolved.  That  hereafter  every  class  of 
persons  sitting  in  sedan-chairs  shall  he  disallowed  to  enter  the  gate 
of  th^  Company*s  factory.  The  porter  is  ordered  to  intercept  all 
chairs,  and  prevent  their  entering.  If  any  person  refuses  to  listen  to 
him,  both  the  chair  and  the  individual  will  assuredly  be  expelled  by 
force.  Every  one  will  do  well  not  to  try  the  experiment  with  his 
person.* — Papers  on  Affairs  of  E,  I,  Company,  1 832. 

We  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Marjoribanks  of  any  participation  in 
the  origin  of  these  petulant  and  impotent  attacks  carried  on,  in  his 
absence^  against  the  constituted  authorities.  However  foolish  it 
may  appear  to  us  to  prohibit  ladies  from  visiting  Canton,  and 
childish  not  to  allow  the  Company's  servants  to  be  carried  in 
sedan-chairs  or  shoulder-carriages,  the  orders  emanatiQj|,.from 
Pekin  must  be  obeyed ;  and  no  doubt  they  have  their  reaMos  for 
issuing  such  orders.  If  a  Chinese  lady  should  appear  hoUbiing 
abroad  with  her  little  cramped  feet^  she  would  be  looked  upon  in 
no  better  light  than  that  in  which  we  regard  a  street-walker,  and 
be  insulted.  The  Chinese  know  well  enough  that  English  ladies 
will  walk  abroad,  and  that  in  Canton  they  would  most  assuredly  be 
insulted,  and  they  can  pretty  well. guess  the  consequence;  in  fact 
they  love  peace  and  quietness.  Then  as  to  sedan*chairs^  no  people, 
on  earth  are  more  tenacious  of  rank  and  privileges  than  the  Chinese. 
Merchants  (mairtnai-yin,  buying  and  selling  men)  are  not  privileged 
to  be  so  carried.  Young  Mr.  Astell,  the  son  of  the  eminent  di- 
rector, was  seen  parading  in  one  of  these  chairs,  on  which  the 
restriction  was  promulgated  anew.  Practically,  this  restriction 
was  certainly  of  little  consequence,  and  we,  therefore,  think  the 
gentlemen  of  the  factory  might  have  passed  it  over  without  making 
it  an  intolerable  grievance.  - 

But  a  daring  outrage,  of  a  more  flagrant  nature,  was  committed 
by  the  company's  servants  against  the  Chinese  authorities.  Wish- 
ing to  enlarge  the  quay  before  the  factory,  as  a  walk  or  flower- 
garden,  they  were  permitted  to  do  so  to  a  certain  extent ;  —  they 
far  exceeded  the  limits  allowed,  and,  according  to  the  old  adage, 
stretched  the  inch  to  an  ell.  They  were  directed  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  original  grant — they  still  persisted.  Complaints  were 
made  that  the  encroachment  on  the  river  was  injurious ;  that  it 
interfered  with  a  ferry ;  that  by  its  setting  the  stream  to  the  oppo- 
site 
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site  shore,  part  of  a  village  had  beeiv  inundi^ted.    They  slill  went 
oti  encroaching,  till  the  good-natured  viceroy,  whose  patience  vm 
enduring  enough,  went  tor  a  time  into  the  country,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by   a    deputy-governor  of  a   temperament   very   difierent 
1  that  of  his  principal.     This  offi_cer  went   down    to    the  fac- 
with  a  body  of  men,   and  then  and  (here  abated  the  tiiu- 
^nce,  but  took  care  to  leave  every   bit  of  wood  and  stoiie,    ptank 
other  materials,  in  and  on  the  premises  of  the  factory.     \V'kat 
dien  did  the  committee  do  ?     They  sent  the  factory  keys  to  the 
ifoo-Yuen,  who  refused  to  receive  them — they  published  a  notice 
;  name  of  the  '  Representatives  of  the  British   Nation  in 
K^hiua,'   in  the  Chinese  language,  and  posted  it  'in  conspicuous 
■vlaces  in  Canton/  intimating  that,  '  should  the  evil  complained 
Kpf  remain  unrcmoved,  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Ivto 
^^untries  would  be  suspended  on  the  1st  August.' 

;  Canton  authorities  appear  to  have  treated  all  these  pro- 
Jceedings  with  profound  indifference  ;  but  the  Foo-Yuen  had  taken 
1 4iis  measures :  he  had  represented  their  conduct  to  Pekin,  and  the 
was  an  imperial  edict,  containing  eight  regulations,  which 
1  the  supercargoes  call  new,  but  which  their  masters,  the  Court  of 
I  iSirectors,  tell  them  are  httle  more  than  a  repetition  of  those 
I  epacted  at  former  periods.  The  subjects  of  them  were,  1.  Leav- 
liing  Canton  at  the  end  of  the  season.  2.  i^rohibition  of  Chinese 
WHO  lend  money  to  foreigners.  3  and  4.  Prohibition  of  foieigners 
I  employing  Chinese  servants,  &c.  6  and  6.  Prohibiting  females 
and  sailors,  and  '  black  demon  slaves,' — also  guns  and  nuiskets — 
from  being  brought  to  Canton,  7.  Captains  of  ships  to  carry  a 
sampan  boats,  8.  Provides  for  addresses  and  appeals  both 
t  through  Hong  merchants  and  at  the  city  gates, 

'  After  all  that  had  happened, — we  think  any  impartial  person 
'  'would  see,  in  these  regulations,  the  modei-ation  of  the  Chinese 
I  government ;  and  so  it  appears  the  directors  thought,  for  in  their 
p  ^despatch  they  observe — 

le  aggression  of  the  Foo-Yuen  was  characteristic  of  his  nation, 
I  4nd  had  the  works  which  he  destroyed  been  originally  carried  on  under 
frthe  sanction  of  the  local  authorities  at  Carton,  his  conduct  would 
iave  afforded  a    strong  ground   for  remonstrance;    but  when  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  works  were  begun  without  authority;  thatwh«a 
I  part  only  was  sauclioned,  the  whole  was  carried  forward,  aud  the 
'    edicts  and  proclamations  pointedly   prohibiting  the  measures  were 
j   treated  with  contempt,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
L  local  government  of  a  city,  in  the  vicinity  in  which  you  reside  solely 
'■  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  (not  under  any  defined  treaty,  but  liy  suffer- 
ance only,)  and  which  government  has'  the  meana  of  retaliation  in 
its  own  hands,  should,  after  the  repeated  instances  in  which  its  autho> 
, yitf  .was  set  at  detiauce,  and  very  probably  instigated  by  the  imperial 
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edict  (which  arrived  at  Canton  on  the  day  of  the  outrage)  corifirming 
the  new  regulation?,  have  acted  in  the  peremptory  manner  adopted  by 
the  Foo-Vuen  on  this  occasion.' — Papers  on  Affairs  of  Er  I*  Company^ 
1831-2. 

Mr.  Marjorib^inks,  however,  thinks  differently ;  and  though 
resistance  to  lawful  authority,  where  not  a  shadow  of  claim  can  he» 
in  any  shape  supported,  has  hitherto  produced  nothing  but  defeat 
and  disappointment,  he  advises  Mr.  Grant  to  insist  upon  demands^ 
that  are  utterly  incompatible  with  our  situation  in  China;  and^  if 
not  conceded,  to  proceed  inslanter  to  acts  of  direct  hostility. 

*  Let  commissioners  be  sent,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  naval 
squadron  in  India  ;  for,  to  command  the  slightest  attention  or  respect 
in  China,  you  must  appear  with  an  appropriate  force  ;  let  your  requi- 
sitions be  such  as  you  are  justified  in  making,  and  be  prepared  to  insist 
upon  them  if  refused.  This  may  be  readily  done  by  occupying,  should 
you  be  compelled  to  it,  one  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Canton 
river,  and,  if  necessary,  seizing  the  forts  which  command  its  entrance.- 
They  have  no  force,  either  military  or  naval,  to  oppose  to  you,  that  is 
not  contemptible.  Under  such  circumstances  I  feel  satisfied  your  de-- 
mands  would  be  granted  in  a  very  brief  period.' — Letter^  p.  53. 

This  charitable  advice  of  letting  loose  the  strong  to  oppress  the 
weak,  so  conformable  with  the  Christian  precept  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us, — this  humane  measure^ 
founded  on  the  unerring  principles  of  justice, — is  recommended  to 
the  moral,  religious,  and  high-minded  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control ! — and  it  is  thus  followed  up  in  the  same  strain : — 

*  The  best  of  all  embassies  to  them  are  occasional  visits  of  our  ships 
of  war,  whose  officers  can  readily  explain  the  object  of  our  merchants, 
and,  when  necessary,  be  prepared  to  defend  them  against  violence  and 
outrage.  Lord  Nelson  well  and  sagaciously  observed,  that  a  British 
admiral  was  the  best  of  all  ambassadors,  for  he  settled  in  a  few  hours- 
what  it  took  more  accomplished  diplomatists  weeks  and  months  to 
effect.  The  diplomacy  which  he  recommended  will  alone  prove  suc-t 
cessful  in  China  and  the  countries  which  surround  it.  Yet  we  are 
gravely  told  by  some  persons — you  must,  if  you  will  go  to  thes^ 
countries,  accommodate  yourselves  to  their  customs  and  laws.  In 
Siam,  for  instance,  the  monarch  has  three  liundred  wives,  the  firftt. 
dignitary  of  the  state  is  a  white  elephant,  the  second  minister  in  rank 
is  a  white  monkey.  Are  we  to  select  our  future  representatives 
at  the  court  of  Siam  from  the  Zoological  Gardens,  or  the  waggons  of 
Mr. Polito's  menagerie?' — LeUer^  p.  62. 

Pass  we  by  this    clumsy  attempt   to  be   facetious,  which  is 
sadly  out  of  place  in  juxta-position  vvith  advice  so  reprehensible,, 
and  addressed  to  such  a  quarter.     A  British  admiral ! — why  the 
only  one  that  was  ever  sent  to  China  was  Admiral  Drury,  who 
was  foiled  iii  his  diploniacy,  and  beaten  back  in  his  boats.     Mr. 

'  *  '    Marjoribanks 
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Marjoribanks  had  told  the  Committee  of  ]830,  that  he  found  lk# 
Chinese  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  admirals,  captains,  or  king*! 
ofiicers — of  course  his  present  advice  is  that  their  negociatioiM 
should  be  conilucted  solely  by  the  voice  of  their  cannon.  We  arc 
well  assured  that  Mr.  Grunt  will  prefer  listening  to  the  argumeDti 
of  llie  court  of  directors : —  • 

'  To  attempt  to  maintain  a  purely  commercial  intercourse  such  as  that 
with  China,  IJy  force  of  arms,  wouli^,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  beaajr 
thing  rather  than  a  matter  of  profit,  even  if  justice  and  humanity  could 
allow  UH  for  a  moment  seriously  to  contemplate  sui'h  a  step.     We  can- 
not in  fairness  deny  to  China  the  right  which  our  own  nation  exercises 
as  she  sees  fit,  either  by  prohibiting,  restraining,  or  subjecting  to  cer> 
tain  laws  and  regulations  its  commercial  dealings  with  other  coiiD- 
China  must  be  considered  free  in  (he  exercise  of  her  affain, 
I  vithont  being  accountable  to  any  other  nation  ;  and  it  must  he  remem- 
[  bered  that  she  has  rejected  every  effort  made  by  ua,  as  well  aa  bj 
l.abnost  every  other  European  state,  to  forma  commercial  intercomM 
with  her  upon  thoxe  principles  which  govern  commercial  relations  wilb 
Other  countries." — Papers  on  Affairs  of  E.  I.  Company,  1831-8. 

But  Mr.  Marjoribanks  is  almost  always  at  variance  with  him- 

aelf ;  to  prove  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  evidence 

he  gave  before  the  committee  in  1830  with  his  '  Letter '  of  ]  833 : 

we  need  not  take  any  retrospect;    llie   '  Letter' contains  within 

itself  abundant  proof,  that  he  is  constantly  differing  from  himself; 

that  he  writes  at  random,  and  without  any  Bxed  principle  :   lake, 

I  for  instance,  where  he  tells  Mr.  Ciranl,  that '  it  ought  to  be  the 

great  end  and  object  of  the   Board  over  which  he  presides/  Xo 

I  niiugale  and  remove  the  deep  and  distrustful  apprehensioo  of  the 

I  Chinese,  and  then  thus  instructs  him  how  to  set  about  it  :— 

'  This  will  not  be  done  by  pursuing  a  system  of  wretched  subser- 

Tiency  to  a  corrupt  and  despotic  government ;  but  by  acting  in  strict 

qecorJance  wilh  tliote  tound  priviciptes  of  national  honour  which  «■« 

1    apply  to  our  intercourse  with  most  other  nations,  but  which,  for  some 

'   iU'de(ined  reason,  we  have  never  yet  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  oar 

I  connexion,  either  political  or  commercial,  wilh  China.' — Lvlltr,  p.  4. 

To  enforce  this  principle,  the  following  passuge  is  uo  doubt 

added ; — 

'  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  is  no  officer  of  the  Canton 
l^vernment  who.'^e  hands  are  clean,  or  who  is  not  at  all  times  ready  to 
,  infringe  the  law  which  it  is  his  nominal  duty  to  uphold.  Is  it  pos- 
Bible.  let  me  ask,  to  apply  the  principles  which  regulate  our  interna- 
tional intercourse  willi  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe,  to  a  government 
constituted  as  this  is  ?  Yet  we  see  it  constantly  attempted,  and  by  seii- 
\  Bible  men  too,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.' — Letter,  p.  1  *, 

And  so.  the  thing  being  impossible,  he  kindly  advises  Mr.  (jraiit, 
n  the  succeeding  paragraph,  not  to  attempt  it  j  but  why  the  Chi- 
nese 
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nese  should  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  nations,  because  they  prefer 
white  to  blacky  and  honour  the  left  hand  more  than  the  right,  we 
do  not  exactly  see.  We  admit  that  the  worshipping  the  devil, 
charged  against  them,  would  be  very  naughty  were  it  true,  but 
that  we  have  reason  to  believle  it  is  not. 

'  '  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  in  any  future  arrangements  with  re-» 
spect  to  China,  you  will  not  attempt  to  force  indiscriminately  into 
application  those  principles  which  regulate  our  commercial  transac«i 
tions  with  other  countries.  China  may,  in  many  respects,  be  said  to 
stand  alone  among  the  nations;  not  only  differing^  but,  in  many 
instances,  diametrically  opposed,  in  the  nature  of  its  laws,  customs,  and 
institutions.  A  Chinese,  when  he  goes  into  mourning,  puts  on  white ; 
the  left  hand  they  consider  the  place  of  honour ;  they  think  it  an  act 
of  unbecoming  familiarity  to  uncover  the  head  ;  their  mariner's  com^ 
pass  they  assert  points  to  the  south ;  the  stomach  they  declare  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  understanding ;'  (Mr.  Marjoribanks  might  have  re- 
membered that  one  Matthew  Prior  was  of  the  same  opinion ;)  *  and  the 
chief  god  of  their  idolatry  is  the  devil.' — Letter,  p.  60. 

Happy  Mr.  Grant !  how  much  you  ought  to  rejoice  in  having 
so  pious  and  abstemious  a  Mentor,  whose  twenty  years*  experience 
has  enabled  him  so  clearly  to  discriminate  the  possible  from  the 
impossible,  and  to  lay  down  principles  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  but  which  must  nevertheless  govern  your  conduct 
in  the  very  ticklish  business,  that  is  about  to  fall  to  yotir  lot  to 
manage! 

A  large  portion  of  the  /  Letter'  is  employed  in  ridiculing  the 
absurdity  of  sending  king's  ambassadors  to  Pekin,  and  particularly 
the  expedition  of  Lord  Amherst,  who,  with  his  commissioners,  we 
are  told,  (what  may  or  may  not  have  happened,  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  quite  new  to  us,)  were  *  fed  in  a  stable-yard  out  of  buckets 
usually  employed  in  giving  food  to  animals ;'  the  Chinese  consider- 
ing>  he  adds,  an  ambassador  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  tribute-bearer. 
All  this,  we  say,  may  be  true ;  and  yet  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  Mr.  Marjoribanks  says,  *  1  conceive  that  our  charac- 
ter has  been  raised  in  public  estimation  in  China  by  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Amherst's  embassy.'  And  so  it  was;  and  we  can  tell  him  why 
— it  was  thfough  the  firm  and  determined  resistance  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  to  the  threatening  and  afterwards  insidious  attempts  of 
the  emperor's  ministers  to  prevail  on  them  to  fall  down  and  worship 
— not  merely  the  Great  Baal  himself,  but  his  representative  in  the 
shape  of  a  yellow  skreen ;  and  thus  saving  the  British  name  and 
character  from  disgrace,  which  a  compliance  would  have  en- 
tailed upon  them.  That  it  would  have  incurred  disgrace,  Me 
have  the  authority  of  Mr,  Marjoribanks^  who  tells  Mr.  Grant 
another  particular  that  may  or  may  not  be  true :  viz,,  '  after  at- 
tempted 
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teniptRtl  ititiniiciatibii  had  failed,  Lord  Aiiiliersf,  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  ibe  third  coinniissioiier  commmiicDted,  I  lament  to 
stafe,  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  ihat  he  hud  made  up  his  mind  to 
perform  the  Ko-tou,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  say  that  his  doing 
so  would  be  iujurious  lu  tliE  interests  of  the  Eat^t  liitjia  Company.' 
Lord  Amherst,  iioviever,  we  must  say,  was  not  ultogelher  so  hlaine- 
able,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  eshibitinj;  to  the  Chiuese  as  waver- 
ing conduct,  when  called  on  to  decide.  He  liad  instructions  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  says  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  '  to  abide  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lord  Macartney;'  but, '  in  subsequent  instructions  he  was 
told  he  might  deviate  from  tliat  precedent,  if  any  of  the  im])ortant 
objects  of  the  embassy  were  hkely  to  be  obtained  by  his  doing  so ;' 
and  it  was  said,  he  continues,  '  China  is  some  sixteen  thousand  miles 
off;  it  is  a  semi-barbarous  country  ;  these  are  mere  idle  ceremonies, 
unworthy  of  beingcontesled  with  an  uncivilized  people.'  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  thing  was  said  or  written  ;  but  wehappeQ  _ 
to  know  liow  Lord  Amherst's  hesitation  was  occasioned.  Lor^  I 
Buckinghamshire,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control,  coa^ 
suited  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  as 
to  what  should  be  said  in  liis  letter  to  the  emperor.  The  ad  vice  given 
was  this  :  — '  Tell  the  emperor  of  China  that  (he  king  of  England 
has  sent  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  to  his  presence,  with 
suitable  presents,  and  with  strict  orders  to  appear  before  him,  in  all 
respects  with  regard  to  ceremonial,  and  all  public  marks  of  homage 
and  obeisance,  as  he  is  accuston^ed  to  do  before  his  own  sovereign.* 
This  would  have,  at  least,  saved  our  embassy  from  the  imper- 
tinence of  Duke  Ho,  as  Lord  Amherst  quaintly  styles  him,  and 
his  followers.  Obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  sovereign 
is,  with  them,  the  firet  of  duties,  and  the  Chinese  are  reason- 
able enongii  not  to  exact,  from  the  subjects  of  another  sove- 
reign, disobedience  to  his  commands.  But  an  evil  genius  in- 
terposed in  the  shape  for  once  of  Mr.  George  Hose,  who  de- 
nounced the  advice  as  nonsense,  and  issued  the  following  decree 
— 'leave  Lord  Amherst  to  his  discretion,  and  let  him  perform 
the  Ko-lou  or  not,  according  as  hie  may  profit  by  the  one  or  the 
other.'  'i'hus  was  Lord  Amherst  thrown  upon  the  wide  sea  ntm 
discretion  ;  hut  he  had  a  steady  pilot  in  Sir  George  Staunton,  i 
genllemau  who,  with  great  mildness,  urbanity,  and  benevolence  < 
disposition,  unites  an  independence  and  firmness  of  character,  i 
to  be  shaken  by  personal  threats,  to  wiiirli  he  specially  w- 
jected  on  this  occasion;  and  by  his  skill  and  decision  the  ambst' 
sador's  bark  escaped  from  foundering  on  the  rocks  of  degradatioQjl 
The  reprehensible  advice  which  is  repeated  more  than  ouce  iif 
the  '  Letter'  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  also, 
we  are  sorrv,  but  not  much  surprised  to  see,  urged  in  evidence 

before 
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before  the  CQmmitt'eej,  by  other  peinsQn8-^nainely,^-^thit  of  seiHiiDg 
ships  of  war  to  intimidate,  and,  if  necessary,  to  attack-— to  seize 
upon  Chinese  territory.  Lord  Clive  ba^  been  quoted  as  raying,  he 
would  march  to  Pekin  with  ten  thousand  men— we  hppe  Lord 
Clive  never  did  utter  this  ;  but  the  next  authority,  if  not  sb  high,  is 
clear.  A  Mr.  Walter  Stevenson  Davidson,  who  represents  him- 
self as  a  Scotchman,  but  a  naturalized  Portuguese  subject,  in 
his  examination  before  the  Committee  (of  1830),  does  say, 
that  twenty  thousand  men  might  march  from  Canton  to  Pekin, 
at  any  moment,  without  hinderance  or  molestation.  On  being 
asked^  however,  *  Are  there  any  roads  from  Canton  to  Pekin 
for  troops  to  march  on  ? '  his  reply  was,  *  /  reaUy  do  not  know,' 
This  gentleman  certainly  took  a  very  high  tone  in  the  evidence 
he  gave,  and  quoted  Vattel,  but  was  considerably  discon- 
certed by  the  following  question: — *  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  that  the  English  nation  should 
march  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  from  Canton  to  Pekin, 
merely  because  the  government  of  China  do  not  confer  upon 
British  subjects  those  commercial  advantages  to  which  you  think 
they  are  justly  entitled  ?' 

As  Mr.  Davidson  is  not  (omitting  Lord  Clive)  the  only  warlike 
ievidence  in  support  of  the  new  opinions  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  we 
will  endeavour  to  supply  that  which,  he  confesses,  *  he  really  does 
not  know.*  From  Canton  to  Pekin  is  one  uninterrupted  route  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  miles,  of  which  four-fifths  are  by  water,  and 
the  rest  by  land.  The  Grand  Canal,  which  well  deserves  the  name, 
there  being  nothing  in  Europe  to  equal  it,  would  not  only  furnish 
all  manner  of  craft,  but  thousands  of  miserable  wretches  to  track 
them.  In  the  numerous  cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  its  banks, 
in  the  public  granaries,  and  the  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  grain  junks,  (meaning  thereby  the  definite  number  ten 
thousand,)  would  be  found  abundance  of  provisions  to  supply 
the  troops  the  whole  way.  Not  a  single  fortress  would  occur  to 
stop  their  progress ;  the  detachments  of  Chinese  ^pldiers,  with  their 
paper  helmets,  quilted  petticoats,  and  matchlocks,  would  disperse 
on  the  first  charge ;  and  a  few  field-pieces  would  batter  down  their 
city  gates,  and  ensure  the  invaders  against  all  molestation.  Nothing, 
in  short,  would  prevent  them  from  n^arching  in  triumph  into  the 
royal  palace  of  Pekin — unless,  as  a  last  chance  of  saving  the  country, 
the  government  might  be  induced  to  break  down  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  many  large  rivers 
from  the  west,  whose  currents  flow  gently  along  it  and  are  dis- 
posed of  at  its  two  extremities.  In  such  a  case,  the  overwhelming 
tor/ent  would  overflow,  not  thousands,  nor  tens  of  thousands,  but, 
millions  of  acres,  and  sweep  away^  in  pne  general  ruin,  whole 
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families,  wllli  their  habilations,  their  caltle,  and  tlic  most  valuable 
products  of  the  land — 

'  Exspatiata  ruunt  per  apertos  flumina  caicpoa, 
Ciimque  satis  arbusta  sitnul  pecudesque,  virosque, 
Tectaque,  cumque  sois  rapiunt  penetralia  sacria' — 
But  supposing  this  summary  proceeding  not  to  be  resorted  to — if  it 
be  asked  what  these  twenty  thousand  undrowned  men  might  expect 
to  find  at  Pekin  1 — We  will  tell  them — disappointment  and  dissatis- 
faction. They  would  not  find  in  this  imperial  city,  as  in  the  palaces 
or  fortresses  of  rajahs,  nabobs,  and  begums,  whole  crores  of  rupees, 
gold  in  a  varieljofshapes,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious stones; — the  imperial  treasury  would  not  present  them  with 
any  of  these ;  a  few  thousand  taeh  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  wooden 
shoes  or  sabots,  some  thousand  rolls  of  embroidered  satin  used 
as  presents,  as  many  mandnrins'  satin  gowns  and  petticoats,  satin 
boots  soled  with  papier  macbe,  as  many  betel-nut  purses,  a  fewr 
eu-shee  (jade  stones  of  happiness),  and  a  room  full  of  porcelaia 
cups  and  saucers,  some  peacocks'  feathers,  and  buttons  of  stained 
glass,  brass,  and  coral,  to  adorn  (he  bonnets  and  dignify  their 
wearers; — these  would  be  pretty  nearly  the  sum  total  of  the 
booty  they  might  expect  to  find.  Our  friends  would  not  say,  as  old 
HHicher  is  said  to  have  done  on  viewing  London  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's,  '  Oh  !  what  for  a  plunder! '  The  celestial  emperor  baa 
no  other  wealth  ;  his  palaces  have  no  superfluous  furniture  ;  he  has 
no  horses  to  drag  him,  nor  stables  to  put  them  in,  nor  splendid 
carriages  to  exhibit  himself  before  his  subjects.  When  on  bis 
journey  to  Tartary,  be  goes  in  one  of  those  one-horse  carts, 
whose  jolting  over  a  granite  pavement  is  so  pathetically  de- 
scribed by  Air.  Kllis,  in  his  amusing  account  of  the  Amherst 
Embassy.  Lord  Macartney  carried  out  for  tlie  old  Emperor 
Kien  Long,  one  of  the  most  splendid  chariots  that  could  be 
built.  When  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  palace  was  making  liinu 
self  acquainted  with  the  use  of  ibe  various  presents,  pointing 
to  the  crimson  hammerclolh,  embroidered  with  gold,  he  askett 
how  ibe  emperor  was  to  mount  it  ?  On  learning  that  this  was  the 
seal  of  the  person  who  was  to  drive  him,  and  that  the  emperor's 
place  was  in  the  inside,  tlie  old  creature  screamed  out,  '  Iley- 
yak!  what  any  one  sit  above  the  Great  tVkang-lee? — No,  no; 
put  that  away  :'  and  put  away  it  certainly  was,  for  the  Dutch  found 
It  stowed  in  a  corner  among  some  of  their  old  carls. 

What  then,  we  may  again  ask,  could  be  the  object  of  a  march  to 
n?  Cuibortof  Would  it  be  to  make  China,  with  its  two  hundred 
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millions,  an  appendage  to  our  Indian  empire,  as  it  is  called,  with 
its  eighty  millions,  hooking  it  on  '  like  a  jewel  in  an  Eihiop's  ear? 
The  maddest  free-trader  would  hardly  think  of  going  to  such  an   i 

extreme  i 
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extreme — he  only  recommends  a  march  to  Pekin  to  ensure  us  a 
breakfast,  by  intimidation,  and  to  force  the  Chinese  to  suspend 
their  laws  and  regulations  at  our  bidding,  and  to  trade  with  us 
on  our  own  terms ;  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  very  worst  possible 
scheme  to  obtain  them.* 

It  would  be  well  that  those  who  recommend  ships  of  war 
to  proceed  to  China,  not  for  protection  but  aggression,  were 
reminded  that  England  has  already  a  large  catalogue  of  things 
of  this  nature  laid  to  her  charge  by  foreigners — for  example,  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  and  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships — 
though  acts  of  state-necessity ;  the  seizing  and  detention  of  the  Dutch 
merchant  ships  ;  and^. above  all,  the  attack  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  while 
quietly  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Navarino — an  act  to  which  we  will 
not  venture  to  give  a  name.  But  all  these  put  together,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  unjust  and  unwarrantable,  are  ji6t  half 
so  atrocious  as  would  be  the  act  of  pillaging  and  destroying  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Chinese  people,  merely  because  they 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of  commerce,  alliance,  or  friendship 
with  us,  or  to  admit  an  indiscriminate  intercourse  with  us  or  any 
other  foreign  state ;  persuaded  as  they  are,  from  the  experiience 
of  ages,  that  to  havmg  kept  their  laws,  their  institutions,  and 
their  language  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and  systematically 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  intercourse  with  foreigners,  they 
owe  the  preservation  of  an  empire,  swarming  with  a  population 
that  sets  all  other  nations  at  nought,  unchanged  for  three  thousand 
years  !  Why,  solemnly,  w4th  what  shadow  of  right  can  we  presume, 
because  we  happen  to  be  the  strongest,  to  dictate  to  such  a  nation 
in  what  manner  and  in  what  places  they  shall  admit  our  ships,  and 
to  what  extent  they  shall  carry  on  with  us  a  trade,  which  is  not  of 
their  seeking,  but  ours  ? 

But  the  attempt  to  force  them  to  admit  us,  however  atrociouff^ 
would  be  futile.  We  may  carry  the  violation  of  their  unalterable 
laws  to  a  great  extent ; — we  may  drive  their  man-of-war  junks  from 
the  ocean  ; — we  may  set  the  authorities  at  defiance,  quarrel  with 
them,  and  lay  waste  the  coasts  of  the  Yellow  Sea  with  fire  and 

*  Our  Indian  subjects  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  conquering  China  by  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  opium  than  we  should  by  force  of  arms.  The  horrible  scenes 
described  by  M.  Gutzlaff  are  most  appalling.  Mr.  Marjoribanks  says  the  palace  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  was  burned  down  by  the  opium-pipe  of  his  secretary  ;  that 
the  Emperor's  eldest  son  died  from  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  it,  aud  that  all 
persons  of  wealth  are  addicted  to  it.  To  such  a  pitch  has  the  smuggling  trade  arrived 
that  one  of  the  Viceroys  recommended  it  should  be  legalized.  It  is  said  that  the 
amount  paid  for  this  deleterious  drug  is  nearly  four  millions  sterling  a  year,  mostly 
from  Bengal.  If  once  legalized,  the  poppy,  like  tobacco,  will  be  universally  culti- 
vated,  all  ranks  will  become  enervated  and  reckless,  and  the  western  mountaineers, 
recently  and  perhaps  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  will  once  more  conquer  and  over- 
come China. 

sword. 
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I  m'ord, — and  i)ie  CJitiiese  may  not  be  able  to  make  any,  at  best  ba£ 
I  i  feeble,  resislauce,  and  be  uUerly  unable  to  drive  iid  away.  Nay, 
I  we  may  force  an  illicit  traffic  to  a  cuiisideiable  extent,  becauso 
k  *e  are  told  tlie  people  aie  with  ibe  free-traders  aiid  the  sniug- 
I  glersj  and  it  is  more  than  insinuated  tliat  the  people  will  always 
I  heat  the  govern meut.  But  llieaeaddle-liended  politicians  judge  of 
I  tbe  whole  from  a  small  part  only  :  do  they  suppose,  merely  because 
I  die  smugglers,  the  h  slier  men,  and  the  lowest  rabble  in  China,  wba 
l^wellon  the  coa^t,  aie  sometimes  able  to  intimidate  the  custom- 
I  bouse  officers,  and  force  an  illegal  trnfiic,  as  happens  now  and  then 
I  on  our  own  coasts — that  the  government  of  China  has  no  other 
I  means  left  than  that  of  opposing  force  to  force  ?  do  they  imagine 
I  that  the  tea-trade  will  Sourish  in  spite  of  the  government?— Let 
I  »ol  our  free  traders  be  led  astray  with  any  such  notions.  We  ven- 
I  lure  to  assure  them  that  a  single  imperial  edict,  launched  from 
KPek in,  would  put  an  immediate  stop  to  ihesnpplyj  nay,  if  that 
I  biled,  to  the  cultivation  of  tea — would  eradicate,  if  that  were 
I  tiiought  necessary,  every  tea- plant  in  the  empire. 
I  Is'u,  say  tile  advocates  for  free-trade  and  smuggling,  the  govern- 
I  nient  would  never  do  that;  the  iiiHuence  of  the  tea-growers  and 
I  the  lea  merchants,  and  the  Canton  authorities,  and  the  imperial 
I  treasury,  would  combine  to  prevent  tliis  extremity  ;  besides,  tea 
I  is  in  such  general  use  in  China,  as  to  be  almost  a  necessary  of  life. 
I  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  bundle  of  mistakes  ;  if 
I  the  government  of  the  country  and  its  institutions  were  trampled 

Epon,  and  the  danger  imminent,  any  local  inHuence  would  be  of 
ttle  avail ;  and  as  to  tea  being  a  necessary  of  life,  it  is  doubtful 
I  kbether  it  be  so  considered  in  China ;  with  us  it  may  almost  ba 
Kbslled  so,  but  the  stnlf  that  is  generally  used  by  the 
I  ipeople  of  China  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  tea;  '  weak 
I  iWid  dry  rice,'  says  Mr,  Davis  in  his  evidence,  is  the  tigitrative 
V  pteasioa  for  poverty.  The  lea  which  comes  to  Europe  is  gr< 
E  lOid  prepared  specially  for  the  European  inaiket ;  and  llie  increased' 
L  eullivatiun  has  arisen  from  the  increased  demand  for  llie  article 
Ihy  foreigners,  and  by  means  of /oreiyn  advances  to  enable  tha 
K^ultivatois  to  extend  the  growth  of  it.  As  therefore  it  would 
r  mostly  affect  those  who  dtjal  with  foreigners,  we  have  little  doubL 
l^at  state -necessity  would  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  to 
Ejustify  this  esterminuting  measure.  The  government  rests  its 
Kloundation  and  permanency  on  the  paternal  cure  of  the  emperor 
■  fend  his  mandarins;  and  in  such  a  case  as  we  are  supposing, 
fcii  simultaneous  order  would  issue  to  supply  the  cultivators  of 
■in  with  rice  fioni  the  public  granaries,  until  the  laud  had  been 
Etbrned  to  other  species  of  culture.  At  present  the  province  of 
K^okieii,  especially  along  the  barren  coast,  is  supplied  with  rice 
I  *  from 
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from  Formosa,  and  so  anxious  is  the  government  to  obtain  ail 
adequate  supply^  that  no  duties  are  levied  6n  the  ships  that  bring 
it ;  and  as  the  western  side  of  Formosa  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion^ 
and  harbours  pirates  and  smugglers^  this  would  be  an  additional 
reason  to  transfer  the  culture  of  the, staff  of  life  to  the  tea  districts. 
Another  reason  would  have  a  powerful  operatioir^  in  the  evient  of 
our  attempts  to  force  the  trade  on  this  coast.  The  people  of 
Fokieti  were  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  present  Tartar  d^^trasty^ 
and  for  a  long-  time  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  is^  no 
doubt,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Chinese  goveinhient,  and, 
rather  than  risk  a  recurrence  of  commotion,  it  would  not  hesitate, 
in  order  to  save  the  empire,  to  get  rid  of  the  temptation  that  draws 
foreigners  to  that  coast>  not  oiily  to  trade,  but,  by  specious  prje- 
tences>  to  seduce  the  people  from  their  allegiance.  China  is,  iii 
truth,  a  poor  country,  in  which  millions  and  tens  of  millions  h^ve 
little  other  food  than  rice  and  millet.  These  two  are  the  great 
staples  of  food  for  the  poor-^rice,  in  fbct,  is  to  the  Chinese  what 
potatoes  are  to  the  Irish  ;  and  we  learn  from  Gutzlaff  the  mise- 
rable expedients  they  are  frequently  put  to^  of  adding  ^  large 
quantity  of  water  to  swell  their  rice  to  a  greater  bulk,  to  fill  their 
stomachs  and  appease  the  feelings  of  hunger;  they  have  not  yet 
learned  the  practice  of  the  Hottentot,  who  binds  a  thong  of  hide 
tight  round  his  waist,  squeezing  it  as  thin  as  that  of  a  young  ladjr 
or  a  Russian  soldier.  Rice  and  millet  then  would  be  to  the  govern-' 
ment  a  more  acceptable  species  of  culture  than  tea,  in  case  of 
their  getting  rid  of  all  foreign  trade^  which,  in  a  financial  point  6t 
view,  as  appears  from  the  parliamentary  evidence,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered of  any  importance,  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  to  govern- 
ment not  amounting  to  half  a  million  sterling. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  tea  is  not  of  very  ancient  use  in 
China  as  a  beverage.  The  ancient  classical  books  make  no  allu-' 
sion  to  it.  Silk,  tiax,  and  hemp  are  classical  plants^  but  cot-i 
ton,  tobacco,  and  tea  are  not.  Pere  Trigault,  the  Jesuit,  says  the 
use  of  tea  is  not  of  great  antiquity,  but  he  adds  that  they  have  no 
character  to  represent  it,  which  is  not  true.  The  popular  belief 
is,  that  tea  was  first  introduced  in  Honan  to  cure  the  bad  qua- 
lity and  taste  of  the  water.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  it  is 
in  the  relation  of  the  two  Mahommedan  travellers  who  visited 
China  in  the  ninth  century.  These,  after  telling  us  that 
^  their  usual  drink  is  a  kind  of  wine  made  of  rice,'  mention 
'  a  certain  herb  which  they  drink  with  hot  water,  called  sah,* 
(tchaj  tea,)  adding  that  '  this  drink  cures  all  manner  of  diseases.* 
It  was  not  therefore  at  that  time  a  common  beverage.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  we  ate  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
supposis  that  the  Chinese  are  inveterately  attached  to  the  use  of 

tea. 
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tea.  That  wIiicEi  is  used  for  home  consumption  is  of  a  very  iJB 
ferior  description,  made  up  sometimes  into  round  balls,  having  ail 
tiie  appearance  of  a  ball  of  tarred  twine,  sometimes  in  flat  cakes, 
I  cemented  togetber  with  n  glutinous  substance,  and  sometimes  used 
in  loose  leaves  that  have  been  dried  without  any  preparation  ;  they 
have  besides  the  essence  in  small  cakes,  as  bitter  as  wormwood. 
The  leaves  of  the  camellia  sesanqita  are  also  used  as  tea ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  Abb6  Grozier,  that  iu  Shantung,  and  the  northern 
provinces,  tea  is  prepared  from  a  kind  of  moss  ;  and  he  asks,  if 
adulterated  tea  is  common  in  China,  how  can  we  tlatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  drinking  the  infusion  of  moss  from  the  rocks  of 
Mang-ing-hien  ? 

K\.  Canton  no  tricks  of  this  kind  can  be  played  ;  the  Company 
had  an  experienced  tea-taster,  and  if  it  happened,   as  it  frequently 
did,  that  chests  were  received   in  London  not  conformable  with 
tiie  sample,  they  were  instantly  replaced   at  Canton  by  the  Mong 
:   merchant  through  whose  hands  they  had  passed,     l^t  the  free- 
traders, who  may  be  rash  enough  to  visit  the  nortli-eaalem  coast, 
beware,  if  allowed  to  trade  at  all,  of  what  they  may  there  receive  ; 
there  is  no  tea-taster  there — no   Hong  merchant  to  rectify  the 
consequences  of  mistake  or  design  ;  they  will  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  inferior  Chinese,  who  will  not  be  very  scrupulous   in 
cheating  a  foreigner;  and  they  must  not  expect  that  our  government 
will  embroil  itself  with  that  of  China,  because  its  traders  may  hnve 
been  cheated,  when  engaged  in  an  illicit  and  prohibited  traflic. 
On  every  account  they  will  find  their  advantage  at  Canton  ;  and 
it  would  be  wise  not  to  rush  even  thither  from  England  in   too 
great  haste;  the  iirel  year's  teas  will  probably  be  absorbed  by  ships 
from  India,  the  Archipelago,  Singapore,  and  New  South  Wales ; 
f  besides  it  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  the  East  India  Company's 
'   teas  will  fill  the  market  at  home  till  the  year  1837,  and  what  private 
traders  can  compete  with  them  ?     Our  recommendation  would  be 
^  not  lo  send  a  single  ship  till  the  spring  of  1H35— even  theu  very 
I   few — and  at  all  events  to  keep  to  the  port  of  Canton. 
1        We  regret,   however,   to  see   that    the  printed  account  of  the 
■  expedition,  in  the  Amherst,  along  the  eastern  coast   of  Cbiua, 
is  calculated  to  encourage  atlempls  to  force  such  a  trade  on  that 
coast,  by  holding  out  examples  of  successful  resistance  to  lawful 
;   authority,  and  in  a  thousand  shapes  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
I  atirring  up  the  people  against  their  rulers.     Such  an  example  will 
r  be  but  too   readily    followed  by  some  of  the  uncontrolled   free- 
I  traders.     For  though    Mr.  Lindsay  admits,  that,  '  as  a  conimer- 
'  cial  speculation,  the  voyage  must  be  considered  partially  lo  have 
failed,'   and  though  the  directors  say,  '  we  think    that  your  own 
gdmissions  suflicienlly  prove  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  mis- 
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sion/  and  '  must  lament  the  great  want  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion which  has  marked  its  origin  and  progress  ;^  yet  the  suc- 
cessful daring  of  this  young  man,  and  the  German  missionary  who 
accompanied  him— worthy  of  a  better  cause — will  find  its  admirers 
and  imitators^  and  may  very  probably  involve  us  in  a  collision  with 
the  Chinese.  We  admits  however,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  and 
interesting  narrative,  exhibiting,  in  a  style  beyond  all  our  previous 
conceptions,  the  imbecility  and  utter  helplessness  of  the  authori- 
ties then  existing  on  the  coast;  their  timidity  on  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  handful  of  strangers,  in  a  small  private  vessel;  their 
humiliating  conduct  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  the  totally  unpro- 
tected state  of  some  of  the  largest  towns,  seaports,  and  navigable 
rivers  of  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Maijori- 
bauks  ;  the  principal  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  northern 
ports  of  China  might  be  gradually  opened  to  British  commerce  ; 
which  of  them  was  most  eligible,  and  to  what  extent  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  and  the  local  governments  would  be  favourable 
to  it.  He  was  cautioned  to  avoid  being  embroiled  in  differences 
with  the  Chinese,  or  giving  offence  to  their  established  institu- 
tions ;  and  to  be  careful  not  to  give  occasion  for  supposing  that 
he  was  sent  on  any  special  mission  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  accordingly,  knowing  that  his  own  name  would  be 
recognized  at  Canton,  converted  his  Christian  name  of  Hugh 
Hamilton,  into  that  of  Hoo-hea-me,  and  represented  his  ship  to 
have  come  from  Bengal,  bound  for  Japan. 

*  It  is  impossible,'  say  the  directors,  '  not  to  perceive  that,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  led  to  adopt  a  line 
of  conduct  entirely  opposed  to  that  frank  and  ingenuous  course,  which 
wc  have  at  all  times  been  anxious  should  mark  our  bearing  towards 
the  Chinese.  It  must  strike  you,  upon  reflection,  that  should  the 
facts  transpire,  (and  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  we  entertain  little 
doubt,)  it  cannot  fail  to  lower  the  character,  which  the  East  India 
Company  has  hitherto  maintained  for  honourable  conduct  towards  the 
native  government  and  authorities.* — Parliamentary  Papers — Ship 
AnHiersty  IS 33. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  bad  written  a  paper  or  small  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, ^  A  brief  Account  of  the  English  Character^'  which  was 
translated  into  the  Chinese  language  with  the  view  of  haying  it 
circulated  through  the  empire  \  it  was,  of  course,  laudatjory  of  oufr 
selves,  and  somewhat  abusive  of  the  government  authorities  of 
Canton.  Mr.  Davis^— (well-known  as  a  Chinese  scholar  of  the 
first  class,  and  a  very  able  English  writer),r— who  was  then  second 
in  the  committee,  had  very  properly  recorded  his  opinion  od  the 
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impolicy  and  impropriety  of  such  an  use  being  made  of  the  Cliinese 
press,  and  objected  to  any  such  appeals  to  tlie  Cliineae,  Having 
now  succeeded  to  the  chair,  this  highly  intelligent  and  accomplished 
man  gave  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  accordance  with  his  views,  the  strictest 
injunctions  against  the  use  of  that  paper  on  the  coast,  and  even  re- 
quired him  to  deliver  up  all  the  copies  in  his  possession.  Mr. 
Lindsay  accordingly  produced  a  wooden  case,  containing  some 
hundred,  which  he  declared  to  be  all  he  had.  Notwithstanding 
these  injunctions,  and  his  declaration,  he  procured  five  hundred 
copies  from  Dr.  Morrison,  professedly  for  distribution  on  the 
coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan,  but  some  hundreds  of  which  were 
actually  distributed  among  the  Chinese.  On  this  discreditable 
transaction,  the  Directors  make  some  shrewd  remarks. 

'  What,  it  may  he  asked,  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  were  a  Chinese  vessel  to  arrive  at  a  forbid- 
den port,  laden  with  prohibited  cargo,  and,  oa  finding  opposition  to  its 
reception,  that  the  coramanJer  was  to  distribute  throughout  the  coast 
papers  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  calculated 
to  incite  the  people  against  their  rulers  '!  would  it  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment?  Why  then  should  we  presume  upon  our  power  and  influence, 
9nd  act  BO  decidedly  in  defiance  of  all  common  usage  towards  the 
Cliinese,  whose  commerce  we  have  sought  and  wish  to  retain  ?' — Par- 
liamentary Papers — Sliip  Amherst,  1833. 

A  very  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Amherst  will  suf- 
fice to  show  the  little  probability,  under  present  circumstances, 
of  forcing  a  legitimate  trade  upon  the  Chinese,  on  any  part  of  the 
northern  coast,  but  at  the  same  time  the  great  probability  that 
attempts  at  smuggling  may  succeed.  At  Amoy,  in  the  province 
of  Fokien,  wliere  once  we  had  a  factory,  Mr.  GuttlafF  saye, — 

'  We  showed  nowhere  bo  much  submission,  and  were  nowhere  so 
ill-treated  as  in  this  port.  Without  remonstrance,  we  saw  the  people, 
who  either  came  alongside  the  ship,  or  Looked  at  her  from  a  distance, 
dragged  away.  They  were  bambooed  on  board  the  war-junks,  which 
,  bad  anchored  near  us  that  we  might  hear  their  cries,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  the  streets,  wearing  a  congue  with  a  label  expressive  of 
ttieir  great  crime,  that  of  having  looked  at  the  barbarian  ship,  Tfaeae 
puniahments  were  not  only  meant  to  intimidate  the  people,  who  were 
very  eager  to  have  communication  with  us,  but  also  to  degrade  the 
barbarians  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  On  account  of  our  tacit  submis- 
sion, the  mandarins  were  emboldened  to  surround  our  ship,  and  to 
point  guns  at  us.  They  would  have  gone  further  if  they  had  not  ob- 
served  that  we  could  also  make  preparations  for  defence  in  case  of  u(> 
I  gression.  We  liowever  remained  passive,  in  order  to  ascertain  U« 
teault  of  tacit  Bubmiseion.' — ParHasnaiiary  Papers — Atnliersl's  Vwagf, 

Amoy 
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Amoy  is  still  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  several  wealthy  mer- 
chants reside  there.  They  have  numerous  large  junks  that  carry  on 
an  extensive  traffic  with  the  oriental  archipelago,  some  of  them  said 
to  carry  not  less  than  eight  hundred  tons :  they  go  to  Borneo, 
Macassar^  Batavia;,  and  the  Sooloo  Islands,  and  many  of  them 
stop  at  Singapore,  to  procure  opium  and  British  manufactures. 
The  whole  country  around  Amoy  is  one  of  the  most  barren  in  all 
China,  and  is  fed  chiefly  from  Formosa.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  told  he 
must  quit  the  port  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  that  all  supplies  would 
be  given  gratuitously ;  and  that  his  people  were  on  no  account  to 
go  on  shore,  or  hold  any  communication  with  the  inhabitants.  They 
insisted,  however,  on  going  into  the  town — did  so — and  were  sur- 
rounded by  great  crowds,  welcoming  ihem  with  expressions  of 
tenderness.  The  next  day  they  found  the  ship  surrounded  by 
war-vessels  of  every  sort.  It  was  by  these  that  the  punishments 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  were  inflicted.  Mr.  Lindsay,  how- 
ever, succeeded  by  perseverance  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the 
chief  mandarins  of  the  place,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  sit  down 
in  their  presence.  One  of  them,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  Canton 
man,  roundly  declared  that  the  plea  of  wanting  provisions  was 
merely  a  pretence  to  veil  some  sinister  purposes.  This  person 
seems  to  have  lost  his  temper,  for  he  said  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  *  I  view 
your  ship  and  yourselves  with  equal  contempt  and  auger ;'  and 
then  turning  to  Mr.  Gutzlafi^,  he  said,  \  I  know  you  to  be  a  native 
of  this  district,  a  traitor,  merely  serving  barbarians  in  disguise.^ 
Mr.  Lindsay  blames  himself  for  seeking  an  interview  with  the 
higher  ofiicers  of  government,  without  a  distinct  previous  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be  treated  with  due  civility  and  courtesy ; 
and  thinks  they  had  evidently  lowered  themselves  in  the  estima- 
tion of  these  ofiicers,  by  standing  in  their  presence. 

He  is  determined,  however,  to  make  ample  amends  in  future 
for  this  submissive  conduct ;  accordingly,  at  the  next  place  they 
touched,  which  was  the  large  city  of  Foo-tchu-foo,  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  boldly  up  the  river  ;  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
public  oflSces ;  declared  to  a  mandarin,  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
them,  that  his  conduct  was  deceitful  and  disgraceful ;  that  they 
would  stay  and  sleep  in  the  very  hall  where  he  was,  ia  defiance  of 
him ;  spread  the  table,  '  and  seated  themselves  round  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  astonished  conclave  of  mandarins,  who  were  evidently 
quite  unprepared  for  such  a  measure ;'  {Ship  AmherBt,  p.  33 ;)  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  draws  his  conclusion  from  this  adventure,  that,  when 
a  resolute  determination  is  evinced  of  carrying  your  point  at  all 
risks,  it  will  be  conceded  with  apparent  readiness.'  He  next  pays 
a  visit  to  the  vice-admiral,  Chin,  on  board  bis  junk|  who  was  ¥eiy 
civil,  and  told  him  he  should  have  all  his  wuits  supplied.    '  Mtivf. 

£  o  fi  diaidu 
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^thanks  to  your  excellency,'  replied  I, '  but  1  decline  your  kind  offerj 
I  have  now  come  for  tlie  purp03e  of  slating  that  I  wish  for  free  in'- 
lercourse  with  the  people;  and  if  any  impediment  is  offered  lo  it,  I 
shall  enter  the  port  with  this  evening's  tide.'  (p.  35.)  The  admiral, 
(veare  told,  looked  astonished,  aud  well  he  might.  The  admiral'ti 
^ip  happened  to  get  foul  of  the  Amherst,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  sent 
;n  to  cut  her  cable.  '  On  seeing  them  come  on  deck,  tlie 
e  crew,  in  number  forty  or  fifty,  were  seized  with  such  a 
toauic,  that  one  simultaneous  rush  was  made  forward:  some  ran 
below,  some  over  the  bowa,  several  went  head-foremost  into  the 
Dvater,  and  our  party  of  four  were  left  in  possession  of  the  junk, 
[The  only  person  to  be  seen  on  deck  was  the  adiniial  and  his  per- 
al  servant,  both  of  whom  seemed  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm. 
■.  Simpson  now  quietly  cut  the  cable  as  directed,  and  returned 
pn  board,' — p.  36. 

The  result  of  this  haughty  conduct  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying 

o  Mr.  Lindsay.     The  poor  admiral  aud  two  other  naval  officers 

srere  degraded  and  dismissed  for  suffering  the  Amherst   to  enter 

■ithe  river.     A  few  days  afterwards  the  unfortunate  admiral  writes 

fcto  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  terms  which,  we  think,  must  have  touched  his 

■Jieart : — e.  g. 

1  consequence  of  your  precious  ship  having'  come  hither  and 

anchored  here  for  many  days,  bis  excellency  the  viceroy  has  reported 

]t  to  the  emperor,  and  is  about  to  deprive  us  of  our  rank,  honour,  and 

fortune.     This,  however,  is  because  my  destiny  fated  it  to  be   thus. 

How  dare  I  harbour  resentment  ?  My  elder  brother  did  not  know  thot 

K  by  coming  here  in  your  precious  ship  you  would  implicate  our  huiiour. 

Ll  feci  neither  anger  tior  resentment  towards  yuu,  my  elder  brother. 

■  :|^f  1  have  succeeded  in  indudng  you  to  make  allowances  for  the  cir- 

fccumstances,  and  lo  feel  a  mutual  regard  for  me,  then  will  you  comply 

nnth  my  earnest  request  to  set  sail  and  depart;  thus  we  shall  be  freed 

WSiota  heavy  guilt.     Communicating  this,  we  pray  for  your  prosperity, 

|nind  wish  tliaC  all  in  your  ship  may  enjoy  health.' — Parliamentan/ 

TPapers—Ship  Amherst,  IS33. 

m^,  Nay,  he  even  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  board  the  Amhersl, 
KJind  remained  in  conversation  and  looking  round  the  ship  three 
Mioursj  and^hen  Mr.  Lindsay  presented  him  with  a  portion  of 
uamlet,  this  Chinese  gentleman  politely,  but  lirmly,  declitied 
E^ceiving  it,  saying  '  i  came  here  to  pay  you  a  friendly  visit,  not 
Efo  seek  presents.' 

L  Mr.  Lindsays  next  visit  was  to  Ning-po,  in  the  bay  of  Chiisan, 
nwhere  we  had  formerly  been  permitted  to  trade,  and  which  is,  un- 
Ksuestionably,  the  best  port  on  the  coast  for  a  general  communication 
Ktnrough  Hang-chew-foo  with  every  part  of  the  empire  where  lens 
Kptid  silks  are  produced.  Here  he  was  kiudly  and  hospitably 
w^  rcceivedf 
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received,  and  surrounded  ^ith  inferior  mandarins,  merchants,  and 
shopkeepers,  whose  questions  and  curiosity,  we  are  told,  were 
M'ithout  end.  *  Every  one  entreated  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
on  England,  the  fame  of  which  spread  like  wildfire.'  The  people 
were,  nevertheless,  very  uneasy,  and  particularly  requested  he 
would  move  his  ship  a  little  farther  out ;  but  as  Mr.  Drummond 
(now  Lord  Strathallan)  had  told  Captain  Krusenstern  ^  never  to 
ask,  but  act,  and  afterwards  excuse  yourself,'  Mr,  Lindsay  re- 
solved to  follow  this  advice,  and  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  request.  The  chief  mandarins,  however,  had  been  informed 
that  there  was  *  a  barbarian  ship  sauntering  over  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  \<^hich  creeps  in  like  a  rat,'  and  that  she  was  to  be  traced, 
pursued,  and  expelled ;  nor  were  they  idle. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  after  being  completely  bamboozled  by  an  inferior 
mandarin  of  the  name  of  ilfa,  and  finding  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  any  trade  here,  seems  tQ  have  made  up  his  mind  to  depart, 
especially  when  this  man  told  him  that  the  people  had  every  reason 
to  think  it  was  not  for  trade  they  had  come  there,  but  to  get  infor- 
mation. Lindsay  repelled  these  illiberal  suspicions,  when  Ma 
said,  *  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  We  are  afraid  of  you ;  you  are 
too  clever  for  us ;  your  boats  go  in  all  directions  ; — you  sound, 
you  make  charts,  and  in  a  week  know  the  whole  place  as  well  as 
we  do.  Some  Coreans  were  wrecked  here  last  year ;  they  were 
under  no  restraint, — they  were  allowed  to  gojeverywhere.  We  do 
not  fear  them ;  they  are  stupid  ;  they  looh  at  things,  but  observe 
nothing.'     This  man,  we  must  say,  was  not  stupid. 

The  feeling  of  their  being  spies  had  become  so  strong,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  Amherst  entered  the  river,  that  a  large  military 
force  was  encamped  outside  the  city  walls,  and  ten  additional  war- 
junks  joined  the  squadron.  Again  Mr.  Lindsay  was  entreated 
civilly  to  leave  the  place,  instead  of  which  the  master  insulted 
the  admiral  in  his  boat,  which  Mr.  Lindsay  admits,  ^was  not 
strictly  justifiable,'  though  bethinks  it  '  excusable,' because  the 
Chinese  were  *  absurd,'  The  cunning  Ma^  however,  anxious  to 
get  them  peaceably  away,  made  use  of  every  persuasive  argument 
to  induce  Mr.  Lindsay  to  receive  supplies  gratuitously,  and  to 
take  in  addition  600  dollars  as  a  compensation  Ml  their  delay. 
This,  of  course^  was  rejected ;  but  finding  he  could  drive  no  trade 
here,  he  left  Ning-po,  and  standing  to  the  northward,  entered  the 
port  of  Shang-hae,  m  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  Here  they  were 
met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  told  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go  up  to  the  city ;  but  they  had  business,  they  said,  and  would 
go ;  and  go  they  did,  and  entered  boldly  the  city  gates.  They  asked 
for  the  taou-fde's  office,  when  a  young  man  told  them  the  taou- 
tae  was  gone  down  to  die  port  to  meet' thain.    Tiie  followiog  is 
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the  very  acme  of  insolence,  and  fiirnislies  an  adniiiable  illustralion 
how  far  the  advocates  of  resistance  may  be  expected  to  carry  their 
doctrine  into  practical  effect : — 

'  Not  placing  much  creditin  this  information,  I  continued  my  course, 
the  people  readily  pointing  out  the  way,  and  arrived  at  the  taou-tae's 
office,  which  ia  an  extensive  huilding.  As  we  approached,  the  lictora 
hastily  tried  to  shut  the  doors,  and  we  were  only  just  in  time  to  pre~ 
vent  it,  and  pushing  them  back,  entered  the  outer  court  of  the  omca. 
Here  we  found  numerous  low  police  people,  but  no  decent  peraoni, 
and  the  three  doom  leading  to  the  interior  were  shut  and  barred  as  wB 
entered.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  and  repeatedly  knocking  at 
the  (ioor,  seeing  no  symptoms  of  their  being  opened,  Mr.  Simpson 
and  Mr,  Stephens  settled  the  point  by  two  vigorous  charges  at  the 
centre  gates  with  their  shoulders,  which  shook  them  off  their  hingeif, 
and  bronght  them  down  with  a  great  clatter,  and  we  made  our 
entrance  into  the  great  hall  of  justice,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
which  was  the  state-chair  and  table  of  the  taou-tae.  Here  were  nu- 
merous official  assistants,  who  seeing  us  thus  unexpectedly  among 
them,  forgot  totally  our  unceremonious  mode  of  obtaining  entrance, 
and  received  us  with  great  politeness,  inviting  ua  to  sit  down  and 
take  tea  and  pipes,' — Parliamentary  Papers — Ship  Amlierst,  IS33. 

The  Che-hien  on  entering  upbraided  them  in  an  angry  tone, 
saying,  '  You  cannot  trade  here,  jou  must  go  to  Canton,'  *  The 
Che-hien  now  sat  down,  and  I  instautly  sealed  myself  opposite  to 
him ;  on  which  he  again  rose,  and  casting  an  angry  glance  at  m^ 
strode  out  of  the  room  without  vouchsafing  a  word.'  But  even 
this  officer,  we  are  told,  was  polite  and  obsequious  the  following 
day.  We  are  only  surprised  he  did  not  seize  and  send  them  all  (o 
prison  ;  but  his  yielding  seems  to  strengthen  Mr,  Lindsay  in  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  benefit  of  resistance : — '  Compliance,'  fae 
says,  'begets  insolence;  opposition  and  defiance  produce  civility 
and  friendly  professions.' 

The  great  misfortune  is,  that  the  effect  of  their  contempt  and 
insolence  falls  on  the  heads  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  bear  with 
it.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  it  in  tlie  degradation  of  three 
officers,  at  Foo-choo-foo ;  here,  too,  their  conduct  was  most 
severely  visited  on  the  innocent,  as  Mr.  Lindsay  thus  infomu 
ua: — 

'  In  the  course  we  had  witnessed  a  curious  instance  of  the  severitv 
of  military  discipline  in  China.  A  mandarin,  whose  cap  with  a  gold 
button  was  borne  before  him,  was  marched  about  in  procession  be- 
tween two  executioners  blindfolded,  with  a  small  flag  on  a  short 
bamboo,  pierced  through  each  of  his  eai's  ;  before  him  was  a  man 
bearing  a  placard  with  this  inscription  t — ■'  By  orders  of  the  gener^ 
of  Soo  and  Sung  ;  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline  his  ears  are  pieroed 
as  a  warning  to  tbe  multitude."    After  being  paraded  along  the  bank 
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lie  was  taken  round  the  different  war- junks,  and  then  on  board  the 
adxnirars  vessel.  We  subsequently  heard  that  his  offence  was  having 
allowed  our  boat  to  pass  the  fort  without  reporting  it.' — PaWmmen- 
tary  Papers — Ship  Amherst,  1888. 

But  we  must  stop  in  our  notice  of  this  singularly  curious  narra- 
tive, of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  from  the  few  ex- 
tracts within  which  we  are  constrained  to  confine  ourselves.  We 
are  only  afraid  that  the  impunity  which  attended  this  rash  oppo- 
sition to  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  bullying  tone  assumed 
towards  them,  together  with  the  principles  which  the  report  incul- 
cates, may  induce  the  free-traders  to  follow  the  example,  and  bring 
our  government  into  collision  with  that  of  China,  or  cause  the 
latter  to  stop  the  whole  of  our  trade  with  that  country.  What,  for 
instance,  coming  from  such  authority,  can  offer  a  greater  incite- 
ment to  speculators  than  the  following  passage : — 

*  I  therefore  believe/  says  Lindsay,  •  that  even  in  opposition  to  the 
expressed  permission  and  authority  of  the  Chinese  government,  a 
sort  of  forced  trade,  both  in  opium  and  all  descriptions  of  British 
manufactures,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  trade  which  was  car- 
ried on  between  England  and  the  Spanish  colonies  before  their  inde- 
pendence, may  be  established  and  maintained  at  Fuh-chow-foo.* — 
Ship  Amhersty  p.  45, 

Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  repeated  edicts  from  Pekin 
have  been  sent  down  to  Canton,  directing  the  authorities  there  to 
prevent, — what  they  have  not  the  power  to  do, — all  foreign  ships 
from  appearing  on  any  part  of  the  northern  coast,  and  that  all 
foreign  trade  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  the  port  of  Canton.  That, 
in  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  voyage,  they  have  strengthened 
all  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  coast,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that,  if  any  of  our  vessels  should  go  there,  we 
shall,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  trade,  find  ourselves  embroiled 
with  the  Chinese  government,  and  that  even  Canton  may  be  closed 
against  us.  We  therefore  warn,  again  and  again,  the  free-traders 
from  proceeding  up  the  eastern  coast ;  and  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  the  false  notion  of  Chinese  corruption  and  im- 
becility. Because  some  of  the  inferior  officers  not  only  encou- 
rage  or  wink  at  acts  of  smuggling,  but  will  also  themselves 
smuggle,  it  is  broadly  asserted  that  all  the  officers  of  government 
are  corrupt.  Those  who  thus  accuse  the  Chinese  officers  may 
perhaps  not  have  heard  of  the  carriage  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  having  been  seized  on  the  king's 
highway  foiv  being  stuffed  with  smuggled  goods ;  they  may  not 
yet  have  learnt  that  there  are  certain  places  in  London,  to  which 
fashionable  ladies  resort  in  crowds,  to  purchase  smuggled  goods ; 
yet  these  things  mighty  with  apparently  equal  justice^  induce  the 
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Cliinese  to  consider  all  tlie  English  authorities  and  nobles  as 
fraudulent  and  corrupt.  And  aa  to  the  imbecility  of  ilie  Chinese — 
with  what  face  can  we  Etigmalize  ihejr  'rulers'  as  'exhibited 
in  all  their  weakness,  presumption,  and  corruption,'  because 
they  have  not  been  found  to  possess  virtue  and  energy  enough 
eflectually  to  put  down  an  abominable  traffic,  which  toe  do  not 
in  the  least  scruple  to  carry  on  from  India  to  their  owu  shores  ? 
But  let  not  our  traders  rely  too  much  on  Chinese  imbecility. 
From  Mr.  Lindsay's  narrative  they  certainly  would  appear  lo 
be  weak  and  helpless ;  they  are  a  peaceable  people, — their  for- 
bearance  may  be  misconstrued  into  pusillanimity.  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks  himself  informs  us,  in  speaking  of  the  opium  trade  at 
Linting,  that  the  ships  '  are  occasionally  caught  olf  their  guard 
and  the  opium  seized;  that  conflicts  have  taken  place  between 
the  Linling  smugglers  and  Chinese  vessels,  when  natives  have  been 
killed.'  After  reading  of  these  seizures,  conflicts,  and  losses  of  lives, 
we  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  his  assertion,  '  that  the  imbecile  govern- 
ment of  China  has  no  power,'  and  that '  their  system  is  perfectly  and 
thoroughly  contemptible.' — (Letter,  p.  20.)  We  cannot  condemn 
too  strongly  the  recommendation  of  sending  ships  of  war,  not  to 
protect  but  to  force  our  commerce ;  we  may  play  the  same  game 
over  again  that  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  did,  and  drive  the  troops  out 
of  the  fort  of  the  Bocca  Tigris ;  we  may  sink  and  destroy  every 
floating  craft  between  it  and  Canton,  but  these  measures  will  not 
compel  (hem  to  bring  down  their  teas,^they  appear  more  likely 
to  have  just  the  contrary  effect.  In  short,  it  is  our  decided  opinion 
that  nothing  will  do  but  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  not 
to  infringe  their  laws  and  regulations,  in  which  they  always  have 
been  and  always  will  be  averse  from  making  any  change.  Innova- 
tion is  not  always  improvement,  even  in  nations  that  have  made 
the  highest  advances  in  civilization — but  with  the  Chinese,  stare 
tiiper  viai  antiqvas  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  might  be  adopted 
as  the  national  motto. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may  assure  ourselves  that,  what- 
ever our  anti-monopohsts  may  wish  to  the  contrary,  the  whole 
trade  will  be  more  alrictly  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  and  exclusivelyin  their  hands  ;  the  '  outside  merchants,* 
hitherto  tolerated,  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  carry  on  an  inferior 
traffic.  The  Chinese  authorities  uill  look  to  the  Hong  merchants 
for  becoming  security  for  the  payment  of  the  port  dues,  and  for  tbe 
good  conduct  of  the  crews  of  every  ship  resorting  to  Wharapo. 
We  are  far  from  contending  that  this,  or  any  restriction  upon  tbe 
freedom  of  trade,  is  a  good  thing  per  se,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but,  as  Mr.  Marjoiibanks  says,  'we  must  take  the 
Chinese  as  we  find  them :'  and  seeing  the  great  and  incurable  con* 
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trariety  of  habits  and  usages  between  Europeans  and  Chinese,  and 
their  restrictions  on  free  intercourse,  which  we  are  convinced  nothing 
short  of  military  conquest  could  compel  the  latter  to  abandon,  we 
do  conceive  that  the  interposition  of  a  body  of  men,  invested  with 
the  exclusive  management  of  that  intercourse,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  ensure  adequate  competition,  and  few  enough  to  render  them 
individually  responsible  and  worthy  of  confidence,  is  a  very  useful 
contrivance,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  by  which  a  legitimate  trade 
can  be  safely  and  peaceably  carried  on  for  any  time  between  the 
parties.  Whereas,  indiscriminate  trade  with  the  natives  of  China, 
without  access  to  native  tribunals,  or  the  power  of  stirring  for  any 
object  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  our  goods  are  landed,  appears 
to  be  an  absurdity.  Free  trade  in  that  sense  requires  free  inter- 
course, which  can  only  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  by  a  recurrence  to 
force,  and  we  had  much  better,  as  Mr.  Marjoribanks  himself  says, 
be  content '  to  take  China  as  we  find  it.' 

How  far  responsible  men  may  be  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  situation  of  Hong  merchants,  which  must  very  frequently  in- 
volve them  in  trouble,  is  another  part  of  the  question  ;  there  will 
no  longer  be  an  established  factory  which  could  always,  and  fre- 
quently did,  when  not  itself  involved  in  disputes  with  the  govern- 
ment, throw  its  protecting  shield  over  them,  and  exonerate  them 
from  blame,  by  preserving  order  among  the  crews  of  the  East 
India  Company's  ships.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a 
very  material  point.  What  is  now  to  be  the  substitute  for  the 
president  and  select  committee  of  supercargoes  at  Canton  ? 

The  act  authorises  the  appointment  of  certain  superintendents, 
with  such  powers  as  the  king  may  confer  upon  them.  The  question 
is,  in  what  light  will  they  be  regarded  by  the  Chinese  authorities  ? 
and  what  will  those  powers  be  ?  Mr.  Marjoribanks  has  answered 
the  first  point  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control : — 

*  The  changes  which  have  been  now  made  in  appointing  king's 
instead  of  Company's  representatives  to  Canton  will,  as  far  as  the 
Chinese  government  are  concerned,  be  regarded  by  them  with 
assumed  indifference.  But  you  must  not  expect,  that  your  superin- 
tendents, under  present  circumstances,  will  be  received  with  any  more 
regard  or  attention  than  those  previously  appointed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  A  proclamation  will  be  issued  by  the  viceroy  of  Canton, 
saying,  that  **  these  barbarian  foreigners,  ever  prone  to  change,  have 
altered  their  system ;  that  the  Company  is  dead,  and  that  king's  con- 
suls are  hereafter  to  be  the  responsible  persons  in  China ;  that  the 
celestial  empire  regards  such  changes  with  indifference,  but  that  the 
uewly -appointed  foreign  devils  must  tremblingly  obey  its  immutable 
laws.''  These  are  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  your  king's 
representatives  now  go  to  China.' — Letter^  p.  55. 

The  viceroy  of  Canton,  being  a  gentleman,  will  not  deal  mik. 
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luch  opprobrious  and  uncalled-for  epithets  as  '  barbarians  '  and 
'  devils ;'  expressions  never  used  in  such  a  sense,  and  llie 
imputation  of  which  tends  only  to  create  unjust,  and  utterly  un- 
founded, prejudices  against  the  high  officers  of  the  Cbiaese 
government,*  But,  passing  over  such  nonsense,  we  will  now 
state  our  notion  of  what  will  happen  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
trade  to  Canton.  We  shall  suppose  a  king's  superintendent  or 
com nirssi oner  to  be  sent  out  from  England  to  act  on  hts  own  in- 
dividual responsibility,  which  is  always  better  than  a  divided  one. 
He  will  go  probably  in  a  ship  of  war  to  save  his  dignity,  which  the 

■  Mr.  Macjorilw.aks  Iibb  ceituinly  Iba  aulhuiity  of  Dr.  Mmriaou  fur  reailering  the 
chacacter  E  by  '  barbarian,' — but,  thuugh  a  piofouiid  Chinese  tchdlar,  the  doctoi  it 
not  always  happy  in  his  tiuiBlalion  DfepitbefB.  The  nearest  ngniQeatiua  ofthi*  eb*> 
Tacter  in  Ihat  al'  '  foreiener,'  and  as  the  Chinese  Fonaidei  'themselves  the  most  en- 
lightened nation  in  the  world,  '  foreigner'  with  them  must  be  syuonymoUB  wllh 
'persons  leBB  civiliied  than  themaelvcB  ;'  but  not,  therefore,  barbarians.  Are  not  ifa 
□utaelves  prett/  mucli  in  the  same  candition  ?  Do  not  thomands  of  our  countrymea 
consider  a  loreigner  as  inferioi  to  themseWest'  Dr.  Jobnnn  tells  he  that  the  word 
'  harbarian  '  eij^ilied,  at  Brat,  only  '  fiirei|(U,'  or  '  Toreigaer.'  Why,  then,  suppoas 
that  the  Chinese  mean  anything  elseP  Mr.  Liailiay  hai,  in  fact,  aicerlained  that 
they  do  not.  He  accnied  the  msndariag  of  Foo-choo-foo  of  mring  the  word  £ 
baciau,'  as  'an  inault;'  Ihis  they  linnly  denieil,  layinji;,  thai  the 
equivalent  to  ■  roreigncr,'  and  that  there  waa  nothing  ofEinsiTe,  doc  miauii  lo  at,  u) 
the  use  of  the  term ;  and  Lindsay  admits  that  '  some  dintin^lsheil  Chinese  achulals 
hsTe  hesitated  iu  tiieir  opinion,  whether  the  term  could  justly  be  uhjecteil  to  by  lu.' 
Xlie  same  explanation  precisely  waa  given  to  him  at  Niug-po  and  Shang-hse,  and  ba 
was  (old  that  if  he  did  not  like  E,  he  should  ba  styled  gueit,  as  tuth  implied  the  soma 
thing — '  foreigner.'  Tlii<  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  concession  la  persons  wboM 
Dutrageoua  conduct  might  fairly  have  entitled  them  to  the  vonl  sense  of  the  disputed 
term.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Morrison  has  but  recently  adopted  the  word  >baibajiaii* 
— in  all  his  early  translations  he  rendered  it  '  fureigner.' 

Oh,  but,  Bays  Mr.  Marjotibanks,  there  are  people  who  maintain  that,  ■  as  we  have 
for  a  long  term  ofyears  been  called  i(ii;i  at  Constsniiuople,  we  may  as  wi^U  conlinue  In 
he  called  dmiVi  at  Canton  and  Pekin.' — (p.  4.)  He  is  here  again  at  fault:  quei  signifiM 
tpinls,or  demons;  and  as  they  have  both  good  and  evil  demoas,  il  is  probable  enouab 
that  tbey  may  apply  Ihelatterto  ua  j  but  who  are  they  who  mahe  use  of  the  eicpreuinn 
foB-quei — foreign  apirils — or  devils,  if  it  so  please  the  late  chairman  of  the  select  cum- 
niitlee  }  Not  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  but  the  very  rabble  uf  that  place ;  we  doubt  if 
Qie  expression  is  eveu  known  at  Pekiu.  A  Chinese  gentleman  would  oerer  thiok  ol 
applying  it  in  speaking  or  writing.  Iu  Canton,  it  is  just  as  in  n  French  sea-port  tcwB, 
where,  though  the  decent  pad  of  the  inhabitauts  sometimes  ifrcet  an  Knglishmaa 
nith  mi  lord  Anglaii,  he  may  be  almost  sure  of  tieing  styled  by  the  rabblu  and  txmi 
tod^m.  The  Chinese  call  Itiah  Unen  Jim-ipiti-foo  i  but  nu  one  would  think  of  mt> 
OEring  it  Jartign-devU-diaper. 

The  third  and  last  supposed  opprobriaus  epithet  bestoved  un  Englishmen  in  Cliiii^ 
n  Husg-movyin — red-brialled  man, — originally,  nu  doubt,  given  to  sorau  red-heailed, 
■tiff,  harsh-haired  Dane  Dr  Scotchman  i  but  the  uneof  thia  term  means  uothiuaoSen* 
Dve.  The  Erst  raaodsrinB  at  Pekin  would  frequently  ask  the  i^ntlemen  ut  \Mtt 
Uicorluey'ii  embassy  Uung-moit-gin  2 — Ate  you  an  Knglishman  ?  flow  many  wu^a 
■le  made  Ube  of  by  us,  even  by  ladies,  in  familiar  converscliun,  Ibe  literal  meaninveif 
which,  if  adverted  to,  would  raise  a  blush  ?  It  should  be  ubserved,  that-either  IhiQUgK 
eoiii»il,or,whutismDTeprobable,  adefectin  the  organsof  speech,  the  Cliinuse  alwM 
«nplay  their  own  words  to  vxpnn  ton'iga  pfoper  names;  and  no  wonder,  wIiud,  to 
instaoce,  if  required  to  pronuuuce  the  word  JSn^dtAnm,  il  would  bo  Hw-gr-Zi^fgai. 
ud  the  monosyllable  'atrength'  would  be  exlendsd  by  a  Chinese  to  five  syllable*^ 
tg  tike  tfitjtn-gt-lt. 

Chinese 
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Chinese  will  not  care  one  farthing  about^  and  do  not  in  the  least 
understand ;  she  will  proceed  up  to  Whampo^  her  arrival  will  be 
announced^  and  the  king's  representative  will  demand  an  interview 
of  the  viceroy  to  deliver  his  credentials.  The  viceroy,  in  the 
first  place,  will  order  the  ship  immediately  to  leave  the  river,  and 
the  superintendent  may  be  told  that,  whatever  he  may  have  to 
deliver,  must  come  through  the  Hong  merchants.  His  dignity  will, 
probably,  be  offended,  and  a  remonstrance  made,  accompanied 
by  a  demand  to  present  his  credentials  in  person.  This  will  be 
as  peremptorily  refused, — perhaps  Chinese  courtesy  may  go  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  king*s  representative  to  wait  an  hour  at  the  city 
gate,  and  then  hand  his  credentials  over  to  one  of  the  viceroy's 
runners ;  a  long,  and  perhaps  an  angry  correspondence  will  ensue, 
but  the  Chinese  will  not  give  way.  As  a  last  resource,  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  driven  to  invite  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  war  to 
bring  up  a  party  of  seamen,  and  then  all  trade  will  be  forthwith 
suspended. 

Something  of  this  kind  will  probably  happen,  unless  the 
Chinese  are  previously  prevailed  on,  by  negociation,  to  concede 
the  point  of  a  personal  interview,  which  we  do  not  think  they  will 
do;  in  what  a  lamentable  situation,  then,  will  a  king's  represen- 
tative be  placed,  a  stranger  to  the  customs  and  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  appealed  to  on  all  sides  by  the  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied  free-traders?  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
we  recommend  ?  Why,  simply  this, — and  we  speak  under  a  firm 
conviction  of  its  being  the  only  resource  left  us  for  preserving  the 
trade  to  China — we  understand  there  are  two  gentlemen  belong-* 
ing  to  the  late  factory  who  are  not  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
violent  proceedings  we  have  adverted  to, — Mr.  Plowden,  who 
so  highly  disapproved  of  and  remonstrated  in  the  Baynes^  affair, 
that  he  resigned  the  chair  in  disgust ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  expedition  and  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks.  These  two  gentlemen  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
customs,  and  the  latter  with  the  language,  of  China ;  a  perfect 
confidence  exists  between  them  and  the  Hong  merchants,  through 
whose  medium  the  views  of  his  majesty's  government  might, 
as  usual,  be  conveyed  to  the  authorities  of  that  port,  if  still  there, 
we  should  say  let  them  be  constituted  .consul  and  vice-consul, 
with  Dr.  Morrison  as  interpreter,  and  the  change  would  thus 
be  brought  into  operation  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place; 
the  alarm  and  jealousy  at  the  first  rush  of  free-traders  might  bo 
explained  or  prevented,  and  things  would  go  on  as  visual,  gifiiig 
time  at  home  maturely  to  consider  of  ulterior  meHurot,  afkflt 
ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese.  We  entertain  a  mofd 
certainty  that  the  success  of  the  new  measure,  in  so  iup  m'tOmiif^ 
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is  concernet!,  will  mainly  depend  on  the  first  impression  maHe  on 
lite  Chinese  authorities ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  the  gentlemen  of  the 
factory  whom  we  have  mentioned,  are  the  persons,  of  all  others,  to 
make  that  impression  a  favourable  one. 

What  then,  say  the  ultra-liberal  free-traders,  would  you  con- 
tinue the  system  on  which  the  East  India  Company  have  carried 
on  their  commercial  concerns?  We  say,  without  hesitation,  yee ; 
you  may  have  succeeded  in  destroying  our  monopoly,  but  you 
will  not  succeed  in  putting  an  end  lo  the  Chinese  monopoly ;  the 
contest  will  now  be  free-trade  against  monopoly,  and  the  former 
will  undoubtedly  find  its  advantage,  and  sufi'er  no  loss,  in  giviag 
way.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  though  mono- 
polies were  objectionable,  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly 
in  the  China  trade  was  an  exception,  and  might  be  defended. 
He  warned  the  people  of  Liverpool  not  to  expect  that  the  trade 
at  large  would  get  all  that  the  Company  would  lose  by  the  new 
charter.  That  it  was  well  condncted  by  them  will  be  made  evident, 
as  soon  as  the  free-trade  leas  are  brought  into  the  market — inferior 
in  quality  and  higher  in  price  than  those  now  in  use.  Certain 
northern  Seers,  who  call  themselves  political  economists,  have  told 
us  that  prices  will  always  be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
How  then  has  it  happened  that,  though  the  annual  demand  Cot 
tea  has  rapidly  increased  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds 
— the  utmost  difficulty  of  procuring  the  required  supply  being 
not  only  certain  but  admitted — how,  we  ask,  has  it  happened 
that  the  prices  have  remained  the  same  ?  And  how  has  this 
anomaly,  if  it  be  one,  been  brought  about?  Why,  by  advances 
made  lo  the  Hong  merchants,  and  by  them  to  the  poor  tea-growers, 
to  enable  them  to  increase  their  plantations  to  meet  this  increased 
demand.  But  if  there  should  be  a  scarcity  now  in  the  market^ 
will  Mr.  Higginson  of  Hull,  or  Mr.  Wiggins  of  Whitehaven, 
or  Mr,  Macgregor  of  Glasgow,  supply  the  necessary  funds  in  ad- 
vance ?  or  will  the  Hong  merchants,  on  the  faith  of  fheir  reap- 
pearance the  following  year,  prevail  on  the  native  tea-merebants 
to  make  those  advances? — We  say,  decidedly  not. 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  we  conceive  the  wisest  policy  will 
be  that  of  placing  the  interests  of  this  country  at  large  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  managed  things  so  well  for  their  late  em- 
ployers. There  miiy  have  been,  now  and  then,  a  wroi^-headed 
person,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  factory ;  but  take  the 
servants  of  the  Company  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  their  conduct  has  been  most  exenrplary,  and  their 
management,  frequently  under  considerable  difficulties,  skilful 
and  discreet.  Even  Mr.  Marjoribanks  admits,  in  despite  of  luin> 
self  and  of  his  arguments  against  the  exclusive  privileges  of  tlie 
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East  India  Company,  that  they  alone  among  foreigners  in  China 
have  abstained  from  acts  admitted  to  be  at  variance  with  strict 
principle  ;  that  '  for  the  last  ten  years  no  foreign  merchants^ 
except  the  East  India  Company,  have  traded  in  conformity  with 
Chinese  proclamations ; '  and  though  he  thinks  that  '  all  acts  of 
subserviency,  which  have  proved  injurious  to  our  national  cha« 
racter,  have  invariably  proved  detrimental  to  our  commercial  in- 
terests/ yet  he  proves  that,  even  if  acts  of  subserviency  may  oc- 
casionally have  been  committed^  our  commercial  interests^  so 
far  from  su£fering  by  them,  have  continued  to  flourish  and  increase ; 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  does,  that  acts  of  a  contrary 
tendency  have  sometimes  endangered  the  continuance  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  ably  describes  the  ^  odious  illicit  traffic'  in 
opium,  now  carrying  on  at  Linting,  and  observes, 

*  I  know  no  reason  whatever  why  a  similar  trade  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  with  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  might  involve  a  very  deli- 
cate question  as  one  of  international  convention,  but  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment proudly  and  haughtily  disdains  entering  into  any  treaties 
with  you  whatever.    It  must  take  the  consequences.' 

Now,  we  think  that  one  place  is  quite  enough  for  an  *  odious 
and  illicit  traffic  '  to  be  carried  on;  and  as  to  '  consequences,'  one 
of  the  first  of  these  was,  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Lindsay  up  the 
China  seas.  We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  ^  delicate  trust  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Lindsay'  was  very  ably  (though,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  very  discreetly)  fulfilled ;  but  we  must,  nevertheless,  and  we 
do  so  with  some  regret,  cordially  concur  in  the  lesson  read  to 
him  and  the  promoter  of  the  voyage  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

But  what  other  *  consequences/  we  would  ask,  will  follow  a 
renewal  of  such  attempts  ?  This  is  the  main  question,  and  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  who  originated  the  expedition,  and  of  course  eulo- 
gizes it,  has  answered  it  in  the  following  special  warning  given  to 
Mr.  Grant : — '  You  must  expect,  however,  before  long,  to  hear 
of  collision  with  the  natives,  or  seizures  of  British  subjects,  and  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  them  accordingly.^  This  is  alarming  enough, 
and  no  less  true  than  alarming.  Mr.  Marjoribanks  foretels  that 
one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  free-trade  will  be,  a  '  sei- 
zure of  the  persons  of  British  subjects' — that  is  to  say,  that  outrages 
of  all  others  the  most  intolerable — such  as  the  firm  and  dignified, 
though  at  the  same  time  moderate,  just,  and  conciliatory  policy 
of  the  Company's  servants  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  invariably 
averted — will  be  among  the  first  of  the  new  grievances  which  his 
majesty's  representative  must  have  to  deal  with  on  his  arrival  in 
China. 

This  is  certainly  a  gloomy  prospect.  It  will  signify  little  what 
powers  or  instructions  may  be  given  to  the  King's  representative — 
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personal  violence  is  an  outrage  to  wliich  no  British  commercial  com* 
munily  can  or  ought  to  suhmit.  From  the  moment  that  our  viola- 
tion of  the  Cliinese  law  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  drive  the  Chinese 
government  to  the  extreme  measure  of  selxing  the  persons  of  the 
oU'eniling  parties,  the  die  is  cast,  and  we  fear  that  hostilities  will 
become  inevitable.  The  last  instance  of  the  kind  that  occurreij 
was  in  the  year  1784,  when  one  of  the  supercargoes  of  a  privato 
ship  was  seveed  to  answer  for  a  homicide,  and  subsequently,  after  a 
great  deal  of  blustering  and  preparations  for  commencing  liostilitieai 
was  redeemed  by  the  surrender  of  another  individual  equally 
innocent,  though  of  a  humbler  station.  Much  as  we  regret  th« 
probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  Cliiiiese,  we  fervently  hope  WB 
may  never  see  it  averted  by  such  another  disgraceful  compro* 
mise,  which  has  only  for  its  parallel  one  made  by  the  Americanff 
a  very  few  years  ago,  when  an  innocent  Italian  was  given  up  to  Im 
strangled,  to  save  the  life,  it  has  never  been  denied,  of  a  guilty 
American. 

We  have  not  much  apprehension,  however,  that  things  will  b* 
brought  to  this  extremity,  provided  the  trade  be  restricted  M 
Canton,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  King's  representative,  the  choice 
of  whom,  if  one  is  to  be  sent  from  home,  cannot  be  too  well  cout 
sidered  ;  he  should  unite  dignity  of  manner  with  tirmness  of  cha* 
racier;  considerable  ability  with  great  activity;  patience  with 
perseverance  ;  he  should  be  a  man  not  easily  to  be  ruffled  by 
the  importunities  of  the  traders  on  the  one  baud, — or  the  seeming 
indignities  put  upon  him  by  the  Chinese  on  the  other — in  short, 
he  must  keep  his  temper.  And  with  regard  to  the  owners  of 
ships  that  may  have  been  intended  for  the  eastern  sea  of  China, 
we  would  most  earnestly  warn  ihem,  if  they  value  their  own 
property  and  tlie  lives  of  the  crews,  to  conline  their  specula- 
tions to  Canton,  at  least  in  the  first  outset ;  for,  if  they  should  come 
in  collision,  as  they  most  assuredly  will,  with  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, when  at  a  distance  from  that  port,  the  consequence  will  b* 
that  '  British  subjects  will  be  seized.'  It  is  easy  to  say,  send 
men-of-war  for  their  protection, — to  encourage  them,  we  euppoae, 
ill  smuggling  transactions,  and  otherwise  acting  in  violation  of 
(he  laws  and  regulations  of  tlie  country,  or  else  to  commit  hosr 
tilities  ;  one  or  other  the  King's  ship  so  sent  must  do.  Is  China, 
then,  we  would  again  ask,  because  she  refuses  to  enter  tuto 
commercial  intercourse  willi  foreigners,  to  be  put  without  the  pale 
of  international  law?  There  was  a  time,  when  it  was  a  boact 
ill  the  naval  service,  *  that  a  British  ship-of-war  carried  witfa 
her  the  British  laws  wherever  she  went;' — this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, received  its  death-blow  by  the  luminous  exposition  of  (hat  ' 
hif^hly- distinguished   civilian   Sii'  William  Scott,   who,    by   the 
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most  convinciog  argumeqti  showed  that  a  sbip-of-war,  and  all 
other  ships  and  their  crews,  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the> 
country  within  whose  territories  they  might  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  tells  Mr.  Grant  that  it  ought  to  be  among 
his  first  objects  to  remove  that  *  deep  and  distrustful  apprehen- 
sion '  which  our  rapid  and  extraordinary  aggrandizement  in  India 
has  created.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  man-of-war  system 
would  tend  rather  to  confirm  and  verify  all  these  *  distrustful  appre* 
hensions,'  and  convince  the  Chinese  government  that  the  crisis  was 
arrived,  and  that  it  must  either  drive  us  out,  or  perish.    Weak,  we 
grant,  the  Chinese  military  force  may  be ;  yet  when  we  recollect 
that  the  little  armament  sent  from  India  to  occupy  Macao  in 
1808,  for  a  few  months,  was  stated  to  have  cost  our  country  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  we  must  say  we  do  not  consider  the 
experiment  of  endeavouring  to  dictate  a   commercial  treaty   to 
the  Chinese,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  the  muzzles  of  our  great 
guns,  to  be  a  very  wise  one,  even  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 
The  East  India  Company,  through  their  servants,  have  hitherto, 
and  for  a  long  period,  carried  on  a  most  advantageous  and  pros* 
perous  trade  with  China,  in  spite  of  all  the  restrictions  complained 
of ;  and,  with  proper  management,  even  under  increased  difiicuU 
ties,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  still  continue  to  do  so. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  confess  we  entertain 
very  considerable  apprehensions.     It  somehow  or  other  very  fre- 
quently occurs  that  Chinese  men,  and  women  too,  are  unfortu- 
nately killed,  by  accident  of  course,  either  by  shooting  parties, 
running  down  boats,  or  in  a  scufBe  with  our  seamen  ;  and  in  the 
last  case,  it  is  likely  now  to  happen  more  frequently  than  befoi-e^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  want  of  that  restraint,  which  was  put 
upon  the  crews  of  the  regular  China  ships,  who  were  not  permitted 
to  go  up  to  Canton ;  whereas  it  will  be  difficult,  we  apprehend,  to 
prevent  the  men  of  the  free-trading  vessels  from  demanding  and 
obtaining  that  indulgence,  unless  indeed  the  King's  representative 
should  be  vested  with  authority  to  refuse  it ;  but  then,  authority 
without  the  power  to  enforce  it  will  be  but  of  little  avail :  here  in*^ 
deed,  as  Mr.  Marjoribanks  says,  we  must  take  the  consequences. 
If  we  were  asked  in  what  manner  we  would  propose  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  King's  representative,  we  confess  our  inability 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer ;  one  great  hold  on  the  free-traders, 
however,  would  be  that  of  investing  him  with  ppwer  to  demand 
the  ship's  papers,  to  be  lodged  with  him  as  security  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  master  and  crew,  during  their  stay  in  port. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  case  where  an  innocent  man  was  given  up 
fifty  years  ago.  The  company's  servants,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  have  since  that  time  escaped  a  similar  disgrace^  though 
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similar  events  have  occurred;  and  as  the  Chinese  are  pleased  lo 
consider  homicide  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner,  however  accidental, 
as  murder,  any  contrivance  to  save  the  life  of  the  uninteiitioiiaj 
offender,  and  to  prevent  the  English  residents  from  being  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  perhaps  seized,  baa 
been,  and  may  be,  looked  upon  as  excusable. 

The  following  case  will  explain  our  meaning.  In  the  year 
1820,  a  Chinese  was  accidentally  shot  by  an  ofhcer  belonging  (o 
one  of  the  company's  ships.  The  Chinese  government  demaudeil 
the  life  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspended  the  trade. 
The  committee  refused  lo  surrender  him.  It  happened  that,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  the  Chinese  was  found  killed,  a  butcher 
belonging  lo  one  of  the  company's  ships  committed  suicide  ; 
the  Hong  merchants  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  hinted  to  the 
authorities  wbal  a  very  extraordinary  thing  it  was  that  this  suicide 
should  have  immediately  followed  the  murder  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Hong  merchants  were  interested  that  no  collision  should  take 
place  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  servants  of  the 
company,  and  these  were  equally  anxious  to  avoid  it.  The  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  when  mentioned  to  the  Chinese  officers  of 
government  was  eagerly  seized  by  them :  a  deputation  of  inaiH 
dai'ins  was  sent  down  to  the  company's  ship;  they  took  the  evi- 
dence of  one  or  two  sailors,  who  admitted  it  was  very  extraordi- 
nary that  the  butcher  should  have  put  an  end  to  himself  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Chinese  was  murdered  ;  the  examining  mao- 
darins  reported  that  the  butcher  was  the  murderer,  and  thus  were 
Chinese  law  and  Chinese  justice  satisfied.  At  another  time,  the 
lieutenant  of  tlie  Topaze  frigate,  in  tiring  a  ball  into  the  village 
of  Liutin,  in  order  to  disperse  a  crowd  of  Chinese  wlio  bad 
attacked  some  of  our  seamen,  killed  one  native  and  wounded 
another.  After  a  long  discussion  and  peremptory  refusal  lo  give 
up  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  Captain  Richardson  pledged  himself 
that  he  should  be  tried  in  England.  The  Chinese,  having  first 
satisfied  tiiemselves  that  several  of  our  seamen  were  stabbed, 
cut,  and  otherwise  wounded  in  the  scuffle,  consented.  Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton  was  tried  by  coutt-martial,  acquitted,  and  pro- 
moted. Ill  another  case,  where  a  scuffle  ensued  in  Canton,  and 
a  Chinese  was  killed,  a  very  serious  discussion  ensued,  but,  by  the 
good  ninnagemcnt  of  the  Company's  servants,  a  trial  was  held  at 
which  they  were  admitted  as  assessors ;  the  man  pitched  upon  as 
having  struck  the  hardest  blow  was  acquitted  of  intentional  mur- 
der, and  a  line  only — a  deodand — imposed. 

Much,  therefore,  will  always  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  Chinese  authorities  are  dealt  with ;  and  this  strengthens  verjr 
considerably  our  recommeudaUon  of  investing  two  or  three  of  the 
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Company's  servants  with  the  king's  commission,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  including  them,  in  some  shape,  in  the  patent  or  warrant. 
Still  the  British  government  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with,  or  depend  on,  contingencies  of  the  kind  we  have  men- 
tioned. Something  decisive  must  be  done  speedily  as  to  this  deli- 
cate question  respecting  homicides. 

'  It  has  always '  (says  Mr.  Marjoribanks)  *  appeared  to  me  that 
this  difficulty  might,  in  great  measure,  be  overcome  by  giving  your 
representatives  at  Canton  extraordinary  powers  to  constitute  a 
jury,  and  try  British  subjects  accused  of  murder.  If  guilty,  we 
can  surely  have  no  wish  to  protect  them.  If  innocent,  we  must, 
doubtless,  have  every  determination  to  do  so.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  is  an  apparent  anomaly  in  the  establishment,  as  it  were,  of 
an  imperium  in  imperio  ;  but  our  situation  in  Chind  is  altogether  an 
anomaly,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.' — Letter^  p.  52. 

This  is  all  very  well  on  paper ;  but  it  is  the  providing  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent  that  causes  the  embarrassment; — 
then,  who  is  to  constitute  the  court,  and  who  the  jury?  Are  the 
prisoners  when  found  guilty  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Chinese  ? 
or  are  we  to  carry  into  execution  the  extreme  sentence  ?  Will  the 
British  legislature  confer  the  power  of  life  and  death  on  any  indi- 
vidual in  a  foreign  country?  Will  the  Chinese  be  satisfied  with  a 
British  verdict  of  acquittal?  These  are  questions  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  answer,  but  they  must  be  answered  some- 
where. Now  let  us  see  the  view  taken  of  this  most  important 
subject  by  another  ex-president  of  the  select  committee.  Sir 
George  Staunton^  who,  having  filled  high  diplomatic  as  well  as 
commercial  situations  in  China,  held  communications  with  the 
highest  Chinese  authorities  in  their  own  language,  and  traversed 
the  country  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  no  ordinary  authority.  Sir  George,  in  the  ninth 
resolution  which  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  British  naval  tribunal  at  the  port 
of  Canton,  for  the  trial  of  homicides  committed  by  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  says  in  a  Note  to  his  published  Speech — 

*  However  startling  such  a  proposition  as  the  creation  of  a  court 
for  the  special  purpose  of  trying  offences  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  power,  may  be ;  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  respect  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  evil  which  it  is  thus  proposed,  if  not  to  remedy  at 
least  to  mitigate,  is  one  of  those  primary  sources  of  dbpote  between 
us  and  the  Chinese,  which  the  establishment  of  free  trade  is  not  at,  j» 
likely  to  put  an  end  to.     It  is  quite  clear,  that  we  ought  either 
submit  to  the  Chinese  laws,  or  at  least  usage,  in  the  case  of  Eaxopia 
committing  homicide,  or  to  undertake  ourselves  to  tnr,  and^' 
found  guilty  of  murder,  to  punish  Such  homicides.    To'thtiipf-^ 
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of  opinion  that  the  former  alternative  is   practicahle,   the    pro|N 

"  r  the  latter,  of  course,  will  not  appear  necessary-     The 


grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Chinese  government  might  be  inrluced 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  such  a  tribunal,  are  chiefly  the  folloiv- 
ing:- — first,  that  their  practice  is,  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  being 
killed  hy  the  hand  of  a  foreigner,  to  demand,  not  the  individual  by 
name,  but  the  murderer,  whom  the  chief  of  the  nation  is,  in  such  cases, 
invariably  directed  to  find  out  and  surrender.  The  chief,  who,  in 
compliance  with  Such  a  demand,  should  give  up  an  innoceti I' person, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  individual  not  legally  proved  guilty, 
would  be  so  directly  accessory  to  the  death  of  that  individual,  thai  he 
Would  be  guilty  of  little  less  than  murder  himself.  The  Chinese, 
therefore,  do  in  fact  call  upon  the  chief  to  exercise,  in  this  case,  a  ju- 
dicial power  ;  and  a  power  to  condemn  implies  also  a  power  to  acquit. 
This  argument  receives  additional  force  from  what  actually  takes 
place  in  cases  of  homicide  committed  by  the  Portuguese  at  Macao. 
The  Chinese  government  claims  precisely  the  same  jurisdiction  there 
B3  at  Canton;  but  as  the  Portuguese  actually  possess  a  tribunal  com- 
petent to  try  such  offences,  no  surrender  of  Portuguese  subjects  to 
the  Chinese  authorities  ever  takes  place;  but  whenever  found  guilty 
by  their  own  tribunal,  they  are  publicly  executed  in  the  presence  of 
the  authorities  of  both  countries.' — Speech,  S[t.,  pp,  +1,  43. 

This  business-like  statement  holds  forth  a  light,  that  may  guide 
to  a  settlement  of  this  highly-important  and  delicate  quesltoti. 
Let  the  difficulty  be  plainly  and  openly  stated  lo  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities, expressing  an  earnest  desire  of  having  it  adjusted  for  the 
convenience  and  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  propose  the  same 
process  as  is  practised  in  respect  to  the  Portuguese  at  Klacacs 
who  reside  there  as  much  by  sufl'erance,  as  we  hold  a  factory  at 
Canton  ;  and  we  think,  if  the  case  be  fairly  and  tirmly  put,  the 
Chinese  will  listen  to  reason,  and  agree.  There  would  then 
remain  only  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  be  obtained  for  the 
establishment  of  a  court  something  similar  to  the  Couria  of 
Piracy  in  our  colonies;  tGere  are  always  respectable  merchauts 
enough  to  constitute  a  jury. 

We  say  nothing  as  to  the  policy  of  asking  for  a  port,  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  Canton,  at  present,  because  we  are  satisfied  IhiU 
would  meet  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  and  bj  attempting  loo 
much  at  once,  we  may  put  to  hazard  the  advantages  we  now  enjoy. 
In  Sir  James  Urniston's  Obiervationit  will  be  found  ample  in- 
fornialioii  on  this  head.  To  soy  the  truth,  however,  when  we  con- 
sider that,  for  sis  months  in  the  jear,  the  passage  up  the  strait  of 
Formosa,  and  down  it  for  the  other  six,  when  the  monsoons  are 
blowing,  is  both  diflicult  and  dangerous,  we  are  inclined  to  lliink 
that  any  port  on  the  eastern  coast,  if  granted,  would  be  found 
infinitely  less  accessible,  secute,   and  convenient,  than  Canton. 
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The  argument  about  the  expense  of  bringing  the  teas  over  land, 
in  places  where  the  labour  of  man  is  required,  is  more  a 
Chinese  affair  than  ours.  Sir  James  Urmston,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Ball,  says  that  the  overland  journey  adds 
150,000Z.  to  the  cost  of  black  teas  :  but  if  so,  we  doubt  muth 
whether  the  Hong  merchants  would  take  into  consideration 
the  increased  price  of  a  penny  or  three-halfpence  a  pound. 
Mr.  Lindsay  made  some  purchases  of  teas  on  the  coast,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  of  a  much  worse  quality,  and  much  higher 
priced,  than  might  have  been  had  at  Canton. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  snatch  at  the 
shadow  and  let  go  the  substance.  The  future  prosperity  of  the 
trade,  we  are  quite  persuaded,  will  depend  on  ourselves  more 
than  on  the  Chinese.  Let  our  people  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  yet, 
they  are  only  permitted  to  trade  at  all  on  sufferance ;  that  the 
Chinese  empire  has  its  rules  and  regulations  like  all  other  states ; 
and  that  it  behoves  foreigners,  who  resort  thither  for  their  own 
benefit,  to  conform  to  those  rules ;  some  of  them  may  appear 
absurd,  and  others  be  felt  inconvenient  and  unpleasant,  but  if  they 
are  neither  unjust  nor  oppressive,  though  we  may  not  like  them, 
yet  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  for  rebelling.  In  short,  our 
rule  of  conduct  should  be  this, — neither  to  make  degrading  con- 
cessions, nor  to  exact  them — neither  to  surrender  our  own  inde- 
pendence, nor  to  violate  that  of  others  *. 

*  Two  events  have  occurred  since  the  first  pages  of  the  preceding  Article  passed  through 
the  press,  which,  if  bfeore  known,  might,  perhaps,  have  caused  some  addition  to,  or  some 
little  difiKirence  of  expression  in,  certain  points  therein  discussed,  but  none  whatever  in 
our  arguments  or  opinions.  One  of  these  events  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Marj  oribanks,  which 
we  greatly  deplore,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  cuts  ofiPall  chance  of  a  reply  to  the  stric- 
tures which  his  Letter  has  called  from  us,  and  which,  if  somewhat  severe,  are  not,  we 
trust,  unjust ;  the  other  event  is,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Napier  as  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Canton.  His  Lordship  is  little  known  to  the  public,  except  as  a  distin- 
guished captain  in  the  navy ;  but  all  hb  persoQal  qualifications  are  said  to  be  excel- 
lent. So  long  as  he  is  not  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  and  acts  merely  in  the  capacity 
of  a  civilian,  he  may  do*as  well  as  any  other  gentleman  new  to  China,  provided  his 
hereditary  rank  should  not  stand  in  his  way,  and  that  he  is  assisted,  as  seems  to  be 
intended,  by  two  of  the  late  supercargoes — which,  indeed,  comes  to  very  nearly,  though 
not  precisely,  what  we  had  recommended.  With  these,  matters  may,  perhaps,  go  on 
pretty  well  at  Canton  ;  but  who  is  to  collect  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  cargoes  which 
his  Majesty,  by  his  Order  in  Council,  has  directed  to  be  levied,  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  establishment,  at  a  distance  from  Canton  ?  Or,  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
who  is  to  control  the  free-traders  along  a  coast  of  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  Eng^ 
luh  mites  f  In  their  illicit  traffic  on  this  coast,  how  are  the  superintendents  to  bring 
to  justice  persons  guilty  of  resistance  and  hostility  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  or  for 
the  murder  of  Chinese  subjects,  which  so  frequently  happens  ?  And  what  steps 
are  the  superintendents  to  take,  if  British  subjects,  acting  in  contravention  of  Chinese 
law8,should  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and,  perhaps,  put  to  death  P  These  are  qiiestioiM 
of  grave  import,  and  impress  us  most  deeply  with  the  necessity  of  limitiBg  our  ifld% 
/or  the  preteniy  to  Canton. 

ThI  '  Ail*. 
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Works  of  the  Reverend 
ol.  I.    containing 
London.      1834. 


Life    of 


Crabbe, 

Crabbe.     By  his  Son. 

T^HIS  is  llie  first  of  a  series  of  eigbt  volumes,  in  which  we 
-'-  are  abaut  to  have  before  us  the  life,  journals,  and  annotated 
poems  of  Mr.  Ciabbe,  in  the  same  portable  shape,  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  cost,  as  ibe  Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  illustrated,  moreover,  ill 
the  same  exquisite  manner,  by  designs  from  our  best  artists. 
We  hardly  doubt  that  this  attempt  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  Crabbe's  poetry,  especially  among  the  less  affluent  classes 
of  the  community,  will  be  attended  with  as  much  success  as 
either  of  the  previous  adventures  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Placed  by  Bjron,  Scott,  Fox,  and  Canning,  and,  we  believe,  by 
every  one  of  his  eminent  contemporaries,  in  the  very  highest  rank 
of  excellence,  Crabbe  has  never  jet  become  familiar  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  English  readers  well  qualified  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  his  merits.  '  The  poet  of  the  poor,'  as  his  son  justly  styles 
him,  has  hilherto  found  little  favour  except  with  the  rich  ;  aiid 
yet,  of  all  English  authors,  be  is  the  one  who  has  sympathized  the 
most  profoundly  and  tenderly  wilh  the  virtues  and  the  sorrows  of 
humble  life — wbo  has  best  understood  (he  fervours  of  lowly  love 
and  affection — and  painted  the  anxieties  and  vicissitudes  of  loll 
and  penury  with  the  closest  fidelity  and  the  most  touching  pathos. 
In  his  works  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic  will  find  everything  to 
elevate  their  aspirations,  and  jet  nothing  to  quicken  envy  and 
uncharitableness.  He  is  a  Christian  poet — his  satire  is  strong, 
tut  never  rancorous — his  lessons  of  virtue  are  earnest  but 
modest— his  reprehensions  of  vice  severe  but  brotherly.  He 
only  needs  an  introduction  into  the  cottage,  to  supplant  there 
for  ever  the  affected  sentimentality  and  gross  sensnalism  of 
RUthors  immeasurably  below  him  in  vigour  and  capacity  of  mind, 
as  well  aj-  in  dignity  of  heart  and  character,  who  have,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  outrun  him  for  a  season  in  the  race  of 
popularity. 

When  about  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  Crabbe,  after  half  ft 
jlifetime  spent  in  retirement  and  silence,  broke  upon  tlie  world  for 
the  second  time  in  his  Parish  Register  and  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  a  great 
deal  of  very  pretty  writing  was  bestowed  on  the  illustration  of  three 
deep  propositions: — namely,  (this  was  not  a  very  novel  one,)  that 
\  poetry  is  read  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  it  gives  to  our  minds 
and  feelings  ;  that  painful  emotions  are  more  energetic  and  e.xciting 
than  pleasurable  ouesj  and  that,  as  Mr.  Crabbe  dealt  more  exclu- 
sively than  any  other  modern  poet  in  sad  and  dismal  subjects,  he 
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must  eventually,  of  course,  outstrip  all  his  rivals  in  popular  favour. 
The  world  has  outlived  all  reverence  for  such  juvenile  pedantry 
as  made  the  staple  and  glory  of  the  school  of  criticism  we  have 
been  alluding  to :  in  other  words,  it  has  come  to  be  the  fashion 
to  test  metaphysical  generalizations  (as  they  were  called)  by  fact ; 
and  the  slightest  application  of  that  criterion  must  be  sufficient 
for  the  utter  demolition  of  the  ingenuities  in  question.  Every 
man  that  lays  his  hand  on  his  own  breast,  knows  perfectly  well 
that  painful  emotions  are  not  necessarily  more  powerful  than 
pleasurable  ones.  Is  there  anything  of  pain  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  chase ;  or 

*  In  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel ;' 

or  in  the  rapture  of  successful  love,  or  the  generous  glow  of  active 
benevolence  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  probable  ultra-popularity  of  a 
poet  whose  claim  should  be  founded  on  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
themes  of  woe  and  calamity,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  it  should  not 
have  occurred  even  to  a  metaphysician  to  ask  who,  de  facto,  are 
the  most  universally  popular  of  the  great  poets  of  past  ages  ?  Is 
Homer  less  popular  than  Euripides  ?  Who  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  most  popular  of  all  Roman  writers  ? — who  but  the  one  that 
has  hardly  one  touch  of  melancholy  in  his  composition — the  most 
thoroughly  worldly,  shrewd,  good-humoured  painter  of  life  and 
manners  that  ever  handled  a  pen — Horace  ?  Is  Dante  more  po- 
pular than  Ariosto  ?  Racine  than  Rabelais  ?  Calderon  than  Cer- 
vantes ?  or  Klopstock  than  Goethe  ?  Here,  at  home,  who  are 
and  ever  will  be  the  most  popular  of  our  own  poets  ?  Speaking 
of  works  of  any  considerable  bulk,  which  can  be  named  beside 
those  of  Shakspeare  and  Pope  ?  And  will  any  man  pretend  that 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  has  at  any  time  enjoyed  more  favour  than  his 
comedy,  or  that  Pope  has  counted  one  worshipper  of  his  pathos  for 
a  hundred  admirers  of  his  wit?  We  need  not  go  into  the  works  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  own  contemporaries.  If  he  himself  were  never  to 
gain  general  favour  except  by  reason  of  the  painful  emotions  he 
excites,  we  should  still  despair  of  his  fate  ;  but  the  truth  is,  Crabbe 
can  hardly  be  said  to  deal  more  largely  in  such  emotions  than  either 
Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Moore  ;  and  indeed,  no  poet  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be,  popular  in  this  country  that  deals  exclusively  in 
such  materials.  The  national  taste  is,  on  the  whole,  a  manly  one ;  it 
is  felt  that  life  is  made  up  of  light  and  shadow  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portions— and  the  only  art  that  can  permanently  fix  and  please  Jia, 
IS  that  which  has  scope  enough  to  reflect  life  in  its  own  contra8t8i/V 
Crabbe's  deep,  and  sometimes  dreadful  pathos,  tells  on  us  a 
thousand  times  more  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  bjTeason 
of  the  wit,  the  humour,  the  playful  humanity  with  which  he  re- 
lieves 
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I  lieves  it.     A  short  piece  of  thorough  anguish  is  very  well  ; 

e  venture  to  say  thut  the  habitual  readers  < 
[of  those  who  read  liiiii  al  all  have  liim  constantly  in  llieir  hands) 
[  do  not  turn  tlie  most  frequently  to  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  or  Peter 
*  Grimes.  We  should  as  soon  expect  to  be  told  that  Allan's  *  Press- 
gang'  has  been  more  liked  than  his  '  Shepherds'  House-heating,' 
r  or  that  Wilkie's  '  Distraining  for  Rent'  has  been  a  more  lucrative 
print  than  '  Blindman's  Buft' '  or  '  The  Chelsea  Pensioners.' 

The  vulgar  impression  that  Crabbe  is  throughout  a  gloomy 
author,  we  ascribe  to  the  choice  of  certain  specimens  of  his 
earliest  poetry  in  the  '  Elegant  Extracts ' — the  onlj  specimens 
of  him  that  had  been  at  all  generally  known  at  the  time 
when  most  of  those  who  have  criticised  his  later  works  were 
young.  That  exquisitely-finished,  but  heart- sickening  descrip- 
lion,  in  particular,  of  the  poor-house  in  '  The  Village,'  fixed 
itself  on  every  imagination ;  and  when  the  Register  and 
Borough  came  out,  the  reviewers,  unconscious  perhaps  of  the 
early  prejudice  tliat  was  intlueiicing  them,  selected  quotations 
maiuly  of  the  same  class.  Generalizing  critics  are  apt  to  think 
more  of  their  own  theory  than  of  their  author's  practice  ;  and  we 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  select  from 
Crabbe  a  volume  at  least  of  most  powerful,  most  exciting,  and 
most  characteristic  poetry,  which  should  hardly,  in  a  single  liDe^ 
touch  on  any  but  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  our  nature  ;  of  cun- 
ning but  altogether  uiivenonied  ridicule ;  of  solemn  but  unsad- 
dening  morality  ;  and  of  that  gentle  pathos  which  is  a  far  more 
delicious  luxury  than  e\er  sprung  from  gaiety  of  spirit.  But  we 
had  no  intention  to  say  one  word  al  tliis  moment  on  Crabbe's 
poetry;  a  fit  occasion  for  taking  up  that  wide  and  interesting  sub- 
ject will  be  presented  \yhen  his  son  has  published  the  volume  of 
new  tales  which  the  venerable  bard  left  in  readiness  for  the  press. 
Our  present  business  is  with  this  most  artless  and  afTtcting 
sketch  of  his  personal  history  and  domestic  habits — an  iiupre- 
tending  volume,  which  no  lover  either  of  genius  or  of  virtue  will 
fail  to  read  through  at  a  sitting — and  which  will  for  e\er  dissi- 
pate every  notion  that  the  dark,  the  savage,  the  rueful,  tlie  har- 
rowing emotions  of  the  heart,  were  the  habitual  elements  of 
Crabbe's  thought  and  reliectiou. 

There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  something  better  than  graceful  ia 

the  manner  of  opening  this  filial  narrative.    The  curate  of  Fucklu- 

'lUrch  has  drawn,  without  intending  it,  his  own  character  almost 

fully  as  his  father's ;  and  we  thnik  no  one  will  lay  down   litg 

lok  without  feeling  ever  afterwards  a  cordial  interest  in  the  for- 

of  the  man  that  penned  it.     He  says, — 

IB  present  writer  has  every  reason  to  consider  with  hunib|« 
thankfulness 
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thankfulness  the  period  and  circumstances  of  his  father's  depar- 
ture. The  growing  decline  of  his  bodily  strength  had  been  per- 
ceptible to  all  around  him  for  several  years.  He  himself  had  long 
set  the  example  of  looking  forward  with  calmness  to  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution  ;  and  if  the  firmness  and  resignation  of  a  Christian's  death- 
bed must  doubly  endear  his  memory  to  his  children,  they  also  aflFord 
indescribable  consolation  after  the  scene  is  closed.  At  an  earlier 
period,  Mr.  Crabbe's  death  would  have  plunged  his  family  in  insup- 
portable suffering  :  but  when  the  blow  fell,  it  had  many  alleviations. 

*  With  every  softening  circumstance,  however,  a  considerable  in- 
terval must  pass  before  the  sons  of  such  a  parent  can  bear  to  dwell 
on  the  minor  peculiarities  of  his  image  and  character ; — a  much 
longer  one  ere  they  can  bring  themselves  to  converse  on  light  and 
ludicrous  incidents  connected  with  his  memory.  The  tone  of  some 
passages  in  the  ensuing  narrative  may  appear  at  variance  with  these 
feelings  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  state  here,  that  the 
design  of  drawing  up  some  memoirs  of  my  father's  life,  from  his  own 
fireside  anecdotes,  had  occurred  to  me  several  years  ago,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  what  I  now  lay  before  the  public  had  been  committed  to 
writing  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  his  decease.  At  the  time 
when  I  was  thus  occupied,  although  his  health  was  evidently  de- 
caying, there  was  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  he  might  linger  for 
years  among  us,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  comforts  as  can  smooth  the 
gradual  descent  of  old  age  to  the  tomb  ;  and  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  fond  anticipation,  that  when  I  should  have  completed  my  manu- 
script, he  himself  might  be  its  first  critic,  and  take  the  trouble  to  cor- 
rect it  wherever  I  had  fallen  into  any  mistakes.  But  he  was  at  last 
carried  off  by  a  violent  illness,  of  short  duration — and  thus  ended  for 
ever  the  most  pleasing  dream  of  my  authorship.' — p.  3. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  only  remember  Mr,  Crabbe  as  a 
septuagenarian,  of  noble  and  dignified  aspect^  and  with  the  manners 
of  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  mixing  in  general  society 
with  cheerful  grace,  and  often  delighting  a  circle  with  quiet  humour 
and  polished  wit — the  picture  now  given  of  his  original  connexions 
and  situation  must  have  a  startling  effect.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  origin  so  very  humble  ever  retained  so  few  traces  of  it  as  he  did, 
in  the  latter  years,  at  least,  of  his  long  and  chequered  life.  There 
was  no  shade  of  subserviency  in  his  courtesy,  or  of  coarseness  in 
his  hilarity;  his  simj)licity  was  urbane;— rthe  whole  demeanour 
exactly  what  any  one  would  have  pronounced  natural  and  suitable 
in  an  English  clergyman  of  the  highest  cjass,  accustomed,  from 
youth  to  age,  to  refined  society  and  intellectual  pursuits — gentle, 
grave,  and  venerable — and  only  rendered  more  interesting  by  obyi- 
ous  unfamiliarity  with  some  of  the  conventional  nothings  of  mode 
town-bred  usage.  He  was  born,  however,  on  the  Christii. 
eve  of  1754,  in  a  very  poor  fapiily,  hardly  raised  a  step  abovfi 
common  fishermen  of  Aldborough,  in  a  mean  cottage  o&  a  jmu 

saore 
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shore  ;  and  bied  up  from  infancy  to  bojhood  with  no  ambition  on 
Oie  part  of  bis  parents  higber  tbnn  tliat  of  seeing  bim  established 
in  Hfe  as  an  exciseman,  or  perbaps  a  cleik  in  the  custom-house  of 
an  insignificant  sea-port.  Tbe  original  position  even  of  Burns 
(boin,  by  tlie  wtty,five  years  after  bini !)  was  scarcely  below  ihst 
of  CrabbK. 

Tbe  poet's  father,  after  having  been  a  scboolmaster  and  parish- 
clerk  at  Norton  in  Norfolk,  married,  and  finally  settled  in  his 
native  Aldborough  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  writlen,  Aldeburgh), 
Suffolk;  and  became,  in  course  of  time,  collector  of  the  sail 
duties  there,  or  salt-masler.  '  He  was,'  says  our  author,  '  a  man 
of  strong  and  vigorous  talents,  distinguished  in  particular  for 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  calculation  j'  and  sober  and  indus- 
trious during  middle  life.  Hut  afterwards  bis  talents  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  borough;  he  became  a  keen  and  active  agent  of 
the  Whig  party  there — and  from  that  time  his  family  dated  a 
miserable  change  in  his  manners.  He  saw  early,  and  did  more 
than  he  could  well  afford  to  cultivate,  the  abilities  of  his  eldest 
boy,  Avho  said,  '  to  me  he  was  ever  substantially  kind  ;'  but  he 
seeuis  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  wife  by  tavern 
dissipations,  and  to  have  been  in  many  respects  a  degraded  man 
before  his  son  outgrew  his  authority,  lie  had  seven  children 
— oue  of  whom  died  in  infancy:  and  our  author  quotes  from  a 
MS.  work  the  following  lines,  referring  to  the  feelings  with  whicb, 
in  the  darkening  evening  of  life,'  the  poet  still  recurred  to  that 
domestic  distress : 

'  But  it  was  misery  stung  me  in  the  day 

I  Death  of  an  infant  sister  maile  his  prey  ; 

For  thpn  first  met  and  moved  my  early  fears 
A  father's  terrors  and  a  mothers  tears. 
Though  greater  anguish  I  have  since  endured, 
Some  heal'd  in  part,  some  never  to  he  cured. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  that  first-boru  ill 
So  new,  so  strange,  that  memory  feels  it  still.' 
he  biographer  says — 
'  The  second  of  these  couplets  has  sad  truth  in  every  word.     Tbe 
fears  of  the  future  poet  were  as  real  as  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and 
the  "  terrors"  of  his  father.     The  salt-master  was  a  man  of  impe- 
rious temper  and  violent  passions ;  but  the  darker  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter lia<i,  at  this  period,  showed  themselves  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  on  extraordinary  occajiions.    He  had  been  hitherto,  on  the  whole, 
■n  exemplary  husband  and  father;    and  was  passionately  devoted  to 
^        the  little  girl  whose  untimely  death  drew  from  him  those  gloomy  and 
"        lavage  tokens  of  misery,  which  haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  memory 
of  his  gentler  son.' — p.  S. 

He 
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He  adds  : — 

*  For  one  destined  to  distinction  as  a  portrayer  of  character,  few 
scenes  could  have  been  more  favourable  than  that  of  my  father's  in- 
fancy and  boyhood.  He  was  cradled  among  the  rough  sons  of  the 
ocean, — a  daily  witness  of  unbridled  passions,  and  of  manners  remote 
from  the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  polished  society.  At 
home  he  was  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  stern  and  imperious  nature ; 
and  probably  few  whom  he  could  familiarly  approach  but  had  passed 
through  some  of  those  dark  domestic  tragedies  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  be  exhibited.  .  .  .  Masculine  and  robust  frames,  rude 
manners,  stormy  passions,  laborious  days,  and,  occasionally,  boisterous 
nights  of  merriment, — among  such  accompaniments  was  born  and 
reared  the  Poet  of  the  Poor.' — p.  12. 

He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  old  dame  ;  and  after  he  could  read 
at  all,  he  was  indefatigable  in  reading  : — 

'  He  devoured  without  restraint  whatever  came  into  his  hands,  but 
especially  works  of  fiction, — those  little  stories  and  ballads  about 
ghosts,  witches,  and  fairies,  which  were  then  almost  exclusively  the 
literature  of  youth,  and  which,  whatever  else  might  be  thought  of 
them,  served  no  doubt  to  strike  out  the  first  sparks  of  imagination  in 
the  mind  of  many  a  youthful  poet.  Mr.  Crabbe  retained,  to  the  close 
of  life,  a  strong  partiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even  this  humble 
class.  In  verse  he  delighted  from  the  earliest  time  that  he  could 
read.  His  father  took  in  a  periodical  work,  called  "  Martin's  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  which  contained,  at  the  end  of  each  number,  a 
sheet  of  ''  occasional  poetry."  The  salt-master  irreverently  cut  out 
these  sheets  when  he  sent  his  Magazines  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  and  the  ''Poet's  Corner"  became  the  property  of  George, 

who  read  its  contents  until  he  had  most  of  them  by  heart Mild, 

obliging,  and  the  most  patient  of  listeners,  he  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  old  dames  of  the  place.  Like  his  own  **  Richard,"  many  a 
friendly 

'*  matron  woo'd  him,  quickly  won, 
To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son." 

He  admired  the  rude  prints  on  their  walls,  rummaged  their  shelves  for 
books  or  ballads,  and  read  aloud  to  those  whose  eyes  had  failed 
them,  by  the  winter  evening's  fireside.  Walking  one  day  in  the 
street,  he  chanced  to  displease  a  stout  lad,  who  doubled  his  fist  to  beat 
him ;  but  another  boy  interfered  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy  for  the 
studious  George.  *'  You  must  not  meddle  with  Am,"  he  said  ;  "  let 
him  alone,  for  he  ha'  got  rarning."' — pp.  15,  16. 

Observing  this  bookish  turn,  the  salt-master  sent  him  to  a  com- 
mercial school  at  Bungay;    and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  ta, 
one  of  rather  a  better  sort  at  Stowmarket:  and  he  applied  himself     ^^ 
with  such  zeal,  to  mathematics  in  particular,  that  he  won  the  warm    *9p. 
favour  of  both  his  masters  :  but  his  father  was  very  poor,  and  it. 

was 
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was  judged  necessary,  before  he  had  completed  his  fourth 
yeai-,  to  bind  him  appreutice  to  some  culling.  That  o(  a  stir-' 
geon-apolhecary  was  fined  on — but  some  time  etapscd  before 
such  a  situation   could   be  found  ;  and,  says  our  author — 

'  By  his  own  confession,  he  has  painted  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  this  interval  was  spent,  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  his  "  Richavi],*' 
which  give,  perhaps,  as  striking  a  picture  of  the  "  inquisitive  sym- 
pathy "  and  solitary  musings  of  a  youthful  poel  as  can  elsewhere  be 
pointed  out: — 

"  1  to  the  ocean  gave 

My  mind,  and  thoughts  as  restless  as  the  wave. 

Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run. 

Hear  what  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  ^vas  done, 

To  me  the  wi»es  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 

"What  storms  endanger'd  men  esteem'd  so  well ; 

No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  fatal  beach 

But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each. 

In  fact  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 

In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear : 
■  For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find 

The  food  1  sought— I  thought'not  of  its  kind. 
"  1  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before, 

About  the  rocks  that  ran  along'  the  shore  ; 

Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray. 

And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way ; 

For  then  'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 

And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath  : — 

Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 

And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood — 

With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 

Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew.  .  .  , 

When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ — 

I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy, 

And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  hoy." 
'  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  his  hours  were  spent 
in  this  agreeable  manner.  His  father  employed  him  in  the  warS' 
house  on  the  quay  of  Slaughden,  in  labours  which  he  ahhorreil, 
though  he  in  time  became  tolerably  expert  in  them  ;  such  as  pilint;  up 
butter  and  cheese.  He  said,  long  after,  that  he  remembered  with 
regret  the  fretfulness  and  indignation  wherewith  he  submitted  to  these 
drudgeries,  in  which  the  salt-master  himself  often  shared. 

'  At  length  an  advertisement,  headed  "  Apprentice  wanted,"  met 
bis  father's  eye  ;  and  George  was  oilered  and  accepted  to  (ill  the  va. 
cant  station  at  Wick  ham -Brook,  a  small  village  near  Bury  Sl  Ed- 
tnuml's.  He  left  bis  home,  and  his  indulgent  niotlier,  undi-r  the  care 
of  two  farmers,  who  were  travelling  across  the  county ;  with  whom 
lie  parted  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  residence  of  his  future  master. 
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and  proceeded,  with  feelings  easily  imagined  in  a  low-spirited,  gentle 
lad,  to  seek  a  strange,  perhaps  a  severe  home.  Fatigue  also  contri- 
buted to  impart  its  melancholy ;  and  the  reception  augmented  these 
feelings  to  bitterness.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  his  master's 
daughters,  having  eyed  him  for  a  few  moments,  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter,  exclaiming, ''  La !  here's  our  new  'prentice."  He  never 
forgot  the  deep  mortification  of  that  moment ;  but  justice  to  the  ladies 
compels  me  to  mention,  that  shortly  before  that  period  he  had  had  his 
head  shaved  during  some  illness,  and,  instead  of  the  ornamental  curls 
that  now  embellish  the  shorn,  he  wore,  by  his  own  confession,  a  very 
ill-made  scratch-wig. 

'  Besides  the  duties  of  his  profession,  *'  our  new  'prentice"  was 
often  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  the  farm — for  his  master  had  more 
occupations  than  one — and  was  made  the  bed-fellow  and  compa- 
nion of  the  plough-boy.  One  day  as  he  mixed  with  the  herd  of  lads 
at  the  public-house,  to  see  the  exhibitions  of  a  conjuror,  the  magi- 
cian, having  worked  many  wonders,  changed  a  white  ball  to  black, 
exclaiming — "  Quique  olim  albus  erat  nunc  est  contrarius  albo — and  I 
suppose  none  of  you  can  tell  me  what  that  means."  *'  Yes,  I  can," 
said  George.  "  The  devil  you  can!"  replied  he  of  the  magic  wand, 
eyeing  his  garb :  "  I  suppose  you  picked  up  y<mr  Latin  in  a  turnip 
field."  '—p.  20. 

Crabbe  completed  his  apprenticeship  with  a  practitioner  of 
somewhat  higher  pretensions,  at  Woodbridge ;  but  he  appears  never 
to  have  had  any  real  pleasure  in  the  studies  of  his  destined  pro- 
fesssion,  except  only  botany,  for  which  he  nourished  from  this 
period,  down  to  almost  the  close  of  his  life,  a  true  passion.  He 
remained  at  Woodbridge  from  1770  to  1775;  and  while  here  he 
formed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  the  niece  of  a  wealthy 
yeoman  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Parhaih,  an  amiable  and 
beautiful  girl,  who  returned  his  affection,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
twelve  troubled  years  became  his  wife.  This  virtuous  attach- 
ment appears  to  have  had  the  strongest  and  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  his  mind  and  manners,  and  consequently  on  his  fortunes. 
it  sustained  him  through  miseries  such  as  few  young  literary  ad- 
venturers have  ever  gone  through — it  purified  his  feelings — fixed 
and  enlarged  his  heart — and  inspired  his  first  poetry. 

His  early  love-verses,  of  which  l\is  son  gives  some  specimens, 
are  not  worth  dwelling  on :  but  before  he  left  Woodbridge,  he 
found  means  to  publish  at  Ipswich  a  thin  quarto,  entitled  ^  Ine- 
briety,'— of  which,  until  now,  we  had  never  heard  ;  but  which,  if 
we  may  judge  from  pur  biographer's  extracts,  it  might  be  well  to 
print  in  an  appendix  to  the  collective  edition  of  his  works.  We 
are  much  amused  with  this  couplet : — 

'  Champagne  the  courtier  drinks  the  spleen  to  chase, 
The  colonel  Burgundy,  and  Port  his  grace.' 

The  son  says—  *  He 
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'  He  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of  "  girding  at"  the  cloth, 
in  those  eqrly  and  thoijg'htless  liaya,  he  had  never  dreamed  he  nimaeil 
nhould  wear  and  honour.  It  is  only  just  to  let  the  student  of  his  ma- 
turer  verses  and  formed  character  see  in  what  way  the  careless  ap- 
prentice could  express  himself  respecting  a  class  of  which  he  could 
then  know  nothing. 

"  The  vicar  at  the  table's  front  presides, 

Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides  ; 

The  reverend  wig,  in  sideway  order  placed, 

The  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stains  disgraced, 

Tlie  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roll'd, 

Mark  him  the  Pastor  of  a  jovial  fold  ; 

Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  applause. 

Favouring  the  bottle,  and  the  Good  Old  Cause," '  fee.  &c. — p.  27- 
'  Inebriety'  fell  stillborn  from  the  press  :  and)  his  apprentice- 
ship having  shortly  after  expired,  George  Crabbe  returned  to  Aid- 
borough,  with  the  hope  of  proceeding  to  London  to  complete  his 
professional  education.  But  the  salt-master's  purse  «as  lighter 
than  ever,  and  the  young  man  was  obhged  to  linger  on  for  some 
mouths — how  occupied,  the  following  passage  will  tell  us  : — 

'  One  of  his  Woodbridge  acquaintances,  now  a  smart  young  sur- 
geon, came  over  to  Aldboi'ougb,  on  purpose  to  see  him :  he  was  di- 
rected to  the  quayof  Slaughden,  and  there  discovered  George  Crabbe 
piling  up  butter-easks,  in  the  dress  of  a  common  warehouseman.  The 
visiter  had  the  vanity  and  cruelty  to  despise  the  honest  industry  of 
his  friend,  and  to  say  to  him,  in  a  stern,  authoritative  tone,  "  Follow 
me,  sir."  George  followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  until  they 
reached  the  inn,  where  he  was  treated  with  a  long  and  angry  lecture, 
inculcating  pride  and  rebellion.  He  heard  it  in  sad  silence  ;  his  spirit 
vas,  indeed,  subdued,  but  he  refused  to  take  any  decided  step  in  oppo- 
fiilion  to  his  parent's  will,  or  rather  the  hard  necessities  of  his  case. 
"  My  friends,"  said  my  father,  in  concluding  this  story,  "  had  always 
&n  ascendency  over  me."  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  this  was  the 
consequence  purely  of  the  gentle  warmth  of  his  atfectiuns  ;  for  he  was 
at  heart  as  brave  as  affectionate.  Never  was  there  a  more  hopeless 
task  than  to  rule  him  by  intimidation.' — p.  3S. 

At  length  his  father  made  an  effort  to  send  him  to  London,  and 
he  proceeded  ihither  ostensibly  to  walk  the  hospitals,  and  atteud 
medical  lectures  in  customary  form,  but  in  reality  with  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  '  picking  op  a  little  surgical  knowledge  as 
cheap  as  he  could.'  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  Aldboiougb 
family,  humble  tradespeople,  in  W'hilechapel ;  and  continued 
there  for  about  eiglit  mouOis,  until  his  resources  were  exhausted, 
.when  he  went  back  to  Suffolk,  '  but  liltle,'  says  his  son,  <  the 
Iter  for  the  desultory  sort  of  instruction  that  had  alone  been 
ilhin  his  reach."     On  his  return  home,  he  engaged  himself  as 
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assistant  in  an  apothecary's  shop ;  and  presently  was  encouraged 
to  $et  up  for  himself.  But  bis  medical  career  was  short  and 
unfortunate — 

*  The  sense  of  a  new  responsibility  pressed  sorely  and  continually 
on  his  mind ;  and  he  never  awoke,  without  shuddering  at  the 
thought,  that  some  operation  of  real  difficulty  might  be  thrown  in  his 
way  before  night.  Ready  sharpness  of  mind  and  mechanical  clever- 
ness of  hand  are  the  first  essentials  in  a  surgeon ;  and  he  wanted  them 
both,  and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than  anv  one  else  did. ,  . .  His 
very  passion  for  botany  was  injurious  to  him  ;  for  his  ignorant  patients, 
seeing  him  return  from  his  walks  with  handfuls  of  weeds,  decided  that, 
as  Dodor  Crabbe  got  his  medicines  in  the  ditches,  he  could  have  little 
claim  for  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  many  poor  relations  ; 
and  some  of  these,  old  women,  were  daily  visiters,  to  request  *'  some- 
thing comfortable  from  cousin  George;'*  that  is  to  say,  doses  of  the 
most  expensive  tonics  in  his  possession.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor 
leech  was  a  lover  separated  from  his  mistress,  and  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  land  of  imagination — for  he  had  now  resumed  his  pen — and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  he  soon  began  to  despair  altogether  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  profession.* — p.  40. 

Yet  there  was  a  short  period  when  fortune  seemed  somewhat 
more  favourable  to  him,  even  in  Aldborough. 

*  In  the  summer  of  1778  the  Warwickshire  militia  were  quartered 
in  the  town,  and  his  emoluments  were  considerably  improved  in  conse- 
quence. He  had  also  the  pleasure  of  finding  his  society  greatly  esti- 
mated by  the  officers.  The  colonel — afterwards  the  celebrated  field- 
marshal,  Conway — took  much  notice  of  Mr.  Crabbe  ;  and  among  other 
marks  of  his  attention,  was  the  gift  of  some  valuable  Latin  works 
on  the  subject  of  botany,  which  proved  of  advantage  to  him  in  more 
ways  than  one  :  for  the  possession  of  them  induced  him  to  take  up 
more  accurately  than  heretofore  the  study  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  composed  ;  and  the  hours  he  now  spent  on  Hudson's  "  Flora 
Anglica"  enabled  him  to  enjoy  Horace,  and  to  pass  with  credit  through 
certain  examinations  of  an  after-period.  But  the  chief  consolation 
of  all  his  distresses  at  this  period  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
gained  a  faithful  heart  at  Parham.  His  spirit  was  buoyed  up  by 
the  inspiring  influence  of  requited  affection;  but  this  necessarily 
led  to  other  wishes,  and  to  them  the  obstacles  appeared  insuperable. 
Miss  Elmy  was  too  prudent  to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  of  a  competent  livelihood  ;  and  he,  instead  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  maintain  a  family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he  abhorred, 
earn  daily  bread  for  himself.  He  was  proud,  too  ;  and,  though  con- 
scious that  he  had  not  deserved  success  in  his  profession,  he  was  also 
conscious  of  possessing  no  ordinary  abilities,  and  brooded  with  deep 
mortification  on  his  failure.  Meantime  he  had  perused  with  attention 
the  works  of  the  British  poets  and  of  his  favourite  Horace  ;  and  his 
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desk  had  gradually  been  filled  with  verses  which  he  justly  esteemed 
more  worthy  of  the  public  eye  than  "Inebriety."  He  indulged,  in 
ebort,  the  dreams  of  a  joung  poet," — p.  41. 

One  gloomy  day,  llie  l»st  of  1779.  Crabbe  strolled  to    n   blenlc 

part  of  the  ciiff  above  Aldijorough,  called  .'  The  Mairalfc-Hill  ;*  and 

stopped  opposite  a  muddy   piece  of  water,  '  The  Letfch-Pood.' 

One  happy  minning,  the  aon  toiiciiitigly  says,  lie  pointed  out  this 

I     Spot  to  his  children  ; — '  It  was  while  1  gazed  on  it,'  said  he,  '  that 

f     1  determined  to  go  to  London  and  veniare  all.'     The  same  night 

I     his  note-book  shows  this  entry — 

I  '  The  year  of  sorrow  and  care,   of  poverty  and  disg'race,  of  disap- 

pointment and  wrong,  is  now  passing  on  to  join  the  Eternal.  Now, 
'  D  Lord !  let,  I  beseech  thee,  my  afflictions  and  prayers  be  remem- 
,     bered  ;  let  my  faults  and  follies  be  forgotten  ! 

[        '  O  thou,  who  art  the  Fountain  of  Happiness,  give  nie  beber  submis- 

I    fion  to  thy  decrees  ;  better  disposition  to  correct  my  flattering  hopes ; 

r    better  courage  to  bear  up  under  my  state  of  oppression. 

[        '  The  year  past,  O  my  God  !  let  it  not  be  to  me  again  a  torment — the 

year  coming,  if  it  is  thy  will,  be  it  never  sucb.     Nevertheless,  not  as 

i  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.     Whether  I  live  or  whether  I  die,  whether  I 

be  poor  or  whether  I  be  prosperous,  O  my  Saviour  I  may  I  be  thine  ! 

^men.'— pp.  42.  43. 

It  still  remained  to  find  the  means  of  discharging    some  petty 

^ebbat  Aldborough,  and  defraying  the  cost  of  a  journey    lo  Lk>C^ 

don.     After  vainly  endeavonring  for  help  among  his  own   iaime- 

diate  friends,  Mr.  Crabbe  wrote  lo  Mr.  Dudley  North,  lo  whose 

family  the   salt-master  had  been  useful  in  several  elections.     Thia 

!     letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  Mr.  Northsaid  manj  years  after, 

'  A  most  extraordinary  one  it  was — I  did  not  hesitate.'     The  sum 

[I  requested  was  live   pounds — it  was  granted.     Mr.  Crabbe  settled 

I    his  affairs,   shut  up  his  shop,  embuiked  himself  on  hoard    one  of 

'    llie  little  sloops  of  the  place,  and  having  lived  during  the  voyage 

with  the  sailors,  and  partaken  their  fare,  at  last  landed  on  the  Tower 

,     Wharf,  •  master  of  a  bos  of  clothes,  a  small  case   of  surgical  Ju- 

fetrnments,  and  three  pounds  iu  money.' 

Before  quitting   these  opening  chapters  we  ought  to  observe 

'    that,    according    to    the  Poet's    own    account,    a   great,    •  he 

fioped    a  permanent'  change    occurred    in    his  mind,  in  conse- 

'    quence  of  a  severe  illness  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  lire, 

ahotlly  after  he  had  begun  to  practise  for  himself  at  Aldborough, 

Jtiis  early  religious  impressions,  the  fruits  of  his  good  mother's 

L  j)>recepl  and  example,  had  been  partly  obliterated  during  his  ap- 

ll^renticeship.     He  now  revived  them  widi  penitent  fervour;  aod 

I  irom  that  moment,  as  it  seems,  his  devotional  temperament  kept 

I  '  warmitig 
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warming  to  the  very  close  of  his  days.  ^  Henceforth,  all  who  ob- 
served him  agree  that  his  life  was  that  of  a  virtuous  and  re- 
ligious than/  He  had  family  worship  regularly  in  his  little  lodg- 
ings, where  his  only  sister  superintended  his  affairs  for  him :  he 
wrote  a  number  of  hymns;  and,  strange  to  say,  years  before  he 
could  ever-  have  dreamt  of  being  a  clergyman,  his  note-books  show 
various  imitations  of  Tillotson.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  blessed 
change  was  intimately  connected  w^ith  the  development  of  Crabbe's 
pure  and  manly  passion  for  the  gentle  and  pious  young  woman 
who  was  in  the  sequel  to  be  his  wife  ? 

Every  w^ek  that  passes,  we  do  not  doubt,  some  raw  adventurer 
arrives  in  this  great  city,  with  views  and  hopes,  if  not  resources, 
much  the  same  as  Crabbe  brought  with  him  in  January,  1 780. 
One  example  such  as  his  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  every  individual  possessing  authority  or  - 
influence  in  the  literary  world,  the  propriety,  the  duty,  of  not 
tuming  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application  of  any  poor  young  man  so  si- 
tuated. A  thousand  examples  on  the  other  side — nay,  the  simple 
fact  that  half  a  dozen  examples  on  the  same  side  with  Crabbe's 
do  not  occur  in  the  history  of  the  last  century — nothing  will, 
we  fear,  have  much  effect  in  deterring  clever  lads,  inflamed  with 
a  little  provincial  applause,  from  abandoning  the  callings  in  which 
diligence  might  ensure  success,  and  flocking  up  to  town  here  to 
repeat  the  most  perilous  of  all  experiments.  To  them  we  should 
preach  in  vain ;  but  the  one  story  of  Crabbe  may  and  ought  tb 
print  deep  lessons  elsewhere. 

Of  that  story  we  now  open  the  most  interesting  and  extraordi- 
nary chapter.  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  struggles,  miseries, 
patience,  and  long-suffering  here  in  London,  from  the  first  weeks 
of  1780  to  June,  1781,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remtirkable 
additions  that  have  lately  been  made  to  the  literary  history  of 
this  country.  It  is  told,  partly  by  the  son,  in  a  plaiti  unadorned 
style  which  does  honour  to  his  feelings,  partly  by  extracts  from 
the  poet's  own  diary,  kept  for  the  use  of  his  Sarah  (or,  as  he 
chose  to  call  her,  his  Jl/ira)-^a  precious  document,  which  has 
been  accidentally  discovered  within  these  few  months,  and  from 
which  even  Mr.  Crabbe's  children  have  gathered  their  first  exact 
knowledge  of  the  extremities  to  which  he  had  been  reduced. 

On  arriving  in  town  he  had  but  one  acquaintance  there,  Mrs. 
Burcham,  an  old  companion  of  Miss  Elmy,  wife  to  a  linen- 
draper  in  Cornhill.  These  good  people  had  no  distinct  notion 
of  his  situation  or  views,  but  he  was  dear  to  their  young 
friend  at  Parham,  and  they  welcomed  him  with  cordial  kindhesis 
^--inviting  him  to  make  their  house  his  home  whenever  he  pleased. 
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1  He  was  too  proud  to  avail  himself  furtlier  of  this  otTer  llian  Ijy 
t  dining  with  them  every  Sunday;  and  fifty  years  afterwards  be  told 
Sir  Walter  Scott  that  lie  remembered  their  noonday  leg  of  niuUon 
I  baked  in  the  pan  as  the  highest  of  luxuries.  But,  chiefly  that  he 
[  might  be  near  them,  he  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Vickci-y, 
I  a  hairdresser,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  who  afterwards  rose  to  disiinc- 
}  lion  in  his  trade,  and  who  still  survives  in  extreme  old  age  to 
I  testify  the  favourable  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  all  Mr. 
I  £rabbe's  conduct  while  he  remained  under  that  roof.  The  young 
'  poet,  on  taking  up  his  quarters  here,  was  so  litlle  aware  of  the 
'  extreme  of  distress  awaiting  him  that  he  equipped  himself  with 
'  n  fashionable  lie-wig,  which  made  a  sad  hole  in  his  three 
pounds;'  but  this  was  his  only  extravagance;  and  he  imine- 
[  dialely  set  himself  to  prepare  some  of  the  manuscripts  he  had 
t  <t»roiight  with  him  for  the  press.  These  were  of  various  soils, 
I  ^rose  and  verse,  and  he  soon  put  himself  iuto  comniuiiica- 
f  lion  with  booksellers — who  one  after  another  rejected  bis  ap- 
phcations.  At  last  Mr.  Payne,  of  Pali-Mall,  undertook  to 
bring  out  'The  Candidate,  a  Poem,' — and  it  was  published  ac- 
cordingly. But  though  this  anonymous  essay  was  tolerably  well 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  critical  journals  of  the  day,  and  contains 
passages  so  nervous  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  included  in  (he 
.collective  edition  of  bis  poems,  its  merits  and  partial  success  had 
no  effect  iu  changing  the  author's  position.  He  had  been  flattered 
with  the  glad  tidings  that  he  should  soon  receive  something — ■  not 
much,'  he  says,  '  but  to  me  something  was  much  ; ' — the  week  after 
I.  bis  bookseller  was  a  bankrupt!  He  applied  to  Lord  North,  ihe 
premier,  who  took  no  notice  of  his  letter  or  of  the  verses  which  it 
inclosed  ;  he  applied  to  Lord  Shelbourne — but  with  no  belter 
Btlccess; — (in  a  journal  of  ISi?  lie  remarks  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  early  reception  at  the  door  of  Lansdowne  House  and 
that  which  he  had  lived  to  meet  with  there  ;) — he,  in  short,  hung 
on  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  until  actual  starva- 
tion stared  him  in  the  face — and  then  at  last,  'inspired  by  some 
happy  thought,  in  some  fortunate  moment,'  he  made  his  case  known 
to  Mr.  Burke. 

His  son  tells  us  that  during  this  sad  period  he  formed  acquaint- 
ance with  three  men,  all  then  as  poor  as  himself,  who  siibse- 
kquenlly  attaiiied  to  honourable  station — Mr.  Dalby,  the  laic  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Murlow;  Mr.  Reuben  Burrow,  (a 
merchant's  clerk,)  who  died  in  a  high  civil  office  iu  Bengal ;  and 
Air.  Bonnycastle,  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  The  first  and  third  of  these  were  then  drudging 
Ss  private  teachers  of  the  mathematics — a  science  for  which  their 
jwetical  friend  retained  his  early  fondness. 
'These 
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*  These  then  obscure  but  eminently  gifted  and  worthy  men  were 
Mr.  Crabbe's  chosen  companions,  and  to  listen  to  their  instructive 
talk  was  the  most  refreshing  relaxation  of  his  manly  and  vigorous 
mind ;  but  bodily  exercise  was  not  less  necessary  for  a  frame  which, 
at  that  period,  was  anything  but  robust,  and  he  often  walked  with 
Mr.  Bonnycastle,  when  he  went  to  the  various  schools  in  the  suburbs, 
but  still  more  frequently  strolled  alone  into  the  country,  with  a"  small 
edition  of  Ovid,  or  Horace,  or  Catullus,  in  his  pocket.  Two  or  three 
of  these  little  volumes  remained  in  his  possession  in  later  days,  and 
he  set  a  high  value  on  them;  for,  said  he,  "they  were  the  com- 
panions of  my  adversity."  His  favourite  haunt  was  Hornsey  Wood, 
and  there  be  often  renewed  his  old  occupation  of  searching  for  plants 
and  insects.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  walked  farther  than  usual  into 
the  country,  and  felt  himself  too  much  exhausted  to  return  to  town. 
He  could  not  afford  to  give  himself  any  refreshment  at  a  public-house, 
much  less  to  pay  for  a  lodging ;  so  he  stretched  himself  on  a  mow  of 
hay,  beguiled  the  evening  with  TibuUus,  and,  when  he  could  read  no 
longer,  slept  there  till  the  morning.'— pp.  53,  54. 

The  following  are  detached  entries  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  own  diary 
to  Miss  Elmy  : — 

*  April  25. — Reading  the  **  Daily  Advertiser  "  of  the  22d,- 1,  found 
the  following :  ^'  Wanted  an  amanuensis,  of  grammatical  education,. and 
endued  with  a  genius  capable  of  making  improvements  in  the  writings 
of  a  gentleman  not  well  versed  in  the  English  language.''  Now, 
vanity  having  no  doubt  of  my  capacity,  I  sent  immediately  a  note  to 
a  Mrs.  Brooke,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket,  the  person  at  whpjse 
house  I  was  to  inquire.  An  answer  was  returned  verbally,  by  4 
porter,  that  the  person  should  call  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  April  27. — Called  on  Mrs.  Brooke,  from  whose  husband  or  ser- 
vant m  the  shop  I  had  the  intelligence  that  the  gentleman  was'  pro- 
vided— twelve  long  miles  walked  away,  loss  of  time,  and  a  little  dis- 
appointment ; — now  for  ray  philosophy.' 

'  May  1. — My  good  broker's  money  reduced  to  five  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  more.  Let  me  hope  the 
last  day  of  this  month  may  be  a  more  smiling  one  than  the  first.  God 
only  knows,  and  to  Him  I  readily,  and  not  unresignedly,  leave  it.' 

'  May  16. — The  cash,  by  a  sad  temptation,  greatly  reduced.  An 
unlucky  book-stall  presented  to  the  eyes  three  volumes  of  Dryden*s 
works,  octavo,  five  shillings.  Prudence,  however,  got  the  better  of 
the  devil,  when  she  whispered  me  to  bid  three  shillings  and  sixpence : 
after  some  hesitation,  that  prevailed  with  the  woman,  and  I  carried 
reluctantly  home,  I  believe,  a  fair  bargain,  but  a  very  ill-judged  one. 

'  It's  the  vilest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  but  one  coat.  My  only 
one  has  happened  with  a  mischance,  and  how  to  manage  it  is  some 
difficulty.  A  confounded  stove's  modish  ornament  caught  its  elbo\V', 
and  rent  it  half  away  !  Pinioned  to  the  side  it  came  home,  and  I  ran 
deploring  to  my  loft.  In  the  dilemma,  it  occurred  to  me  to  turn  tailor 
myself ;  but  how  to  get  materials  to  work  with  puzzled  me :  at  last  I 
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went  running  down  in  a  hurry,  with  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  in 
my  hand,  and  begged  for  a  needle,  &c.  to  sew  them  together.  THb 
finished  my  job,  and  but  that  it  is  somewhat  thicker,  the  elbow  ia  m 
good  one  yet.  These  are  foolish  things,  Mira,  to  write  or  speak,  and 
we  may  laugh  at  tliem  ;  but  I'll  be  bound  to  say  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  make  a  man  cry,  where  they  happen. 

'  May  20. — O !  my  dear  Mira,  how  do  you  distress  me  !  You  inqolre 
into  my  affairs,  and  love  not  to  be  denied, — yet  you  must.  To  what 
purpose  should  I  tell  you  the  particulars  of  my  gloomy  aituation ;  that 
I  have  parted  irith  my  money,  sold  my  loardrobe,  pawned  my  watch, 
am  in  debt  to  my  landlord,  and  finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a  we«k 
longer  ? — yet  you  say,  tell  me  all.  Ah,  my  dear  Sally,  do  not  desire 
it ;  you  must  not  yet  be  told  these  things.  Appearance  is  what  dis- 
tresses me;  I  must  have  dress,  and  therefore  am  horribly  fearful  I 
shall  accompany  fashion  with  fasting — but  a  fortnight  more  will  Mil 
me  of  a  certainty.' — p.  65, 

We  shall  quote  no  more  from  tins  diary.  We  must  observe, 
however,  on  one  feature  in  it  most  characteristic  of  the  writer's 
mind  and  heart.  He  regularly  records,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the 
sermons  he  hears  preached  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  tlie  East,  by  the 
late  worthy  rector  of  that  parish,  Mr.  Winstanley,  '  being  afraid," 
he  says,  '  that  my  ever  dearest  friend  has  not  a  preacher  so  af- 
fecting.' The  poet's  son  gives  ua  one  specimen  of  these  abstracts  ; 
and  he  subjoins  two  or  three  entries  from  a  note-book  which  hb 
father  kept  at  the  same  period,  '  entirely  for  himself,'  We  give 
one  of  these  : — 

'  Amid  the  errors  of  the  best,  how  shall  my  soul  find  safety  ?  Eren 
by  thee,  O  Lord !  Where  is  unlettered  Hope  to  cast  her  anchor  ? 
Even  in  thy  blessed  Gospel !  Serious  examination,  deep  humility, 
earnest  prayer,  will  obtain  certainty. 

'  My  God,  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee;  my  troubles  increase, 
my  soul  is  dismayed,  I  am  heavy  and  in  distress  ;  all  day  long  I  call 
upon  thee  :  O  be  thou  my  helper  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble, 

'  Why  art  thou  so  far  from  me,  O  my  Lord?  why  hidest  thou 
thy  face?  I  am  cast  down,  I  am  in  poverty  and  in  affliction  :  be 
thou  with  me,  O  my  God;  let  me  not  be  wholly  forsaken,  O  my 
Redeemer!  " — p.  88. 

The  letter,  which  Mr.  Crabbe,  in    (he  agony  of  his  distress,  st 
length  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces 
in  the  language — but  too  long  to  be  extracted.     It  closes  in  these 
g  words : — 

^^H  '  The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situation,  and  find  me 
^^^Lto  he  indigent  and  without  friends.  About  ten  days  since,  I  was  cou^ 
^^^uelled  to  give  a  note  for  seven  pounds,  to  avoid  an  arrest  for  about 
^^■^louble  that  sum  which  I  owe.  I  wrote  to  every  friend  1  had.  but  my 
^^■^ends  are  poor  likevvise.  Having  used  every  honest  means  in  vain, 
^^H^  I  yeatenUy 
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1  yesterday  confessed  my  inability,  and  obtained,  With  much  entreaty, 
and  as  the  greatest  favour,  a  week's  forbearance,  when  I  am  posi* 
tively  told  that  I  must  pay  the  money  or  prepare  for  a  prison* 

•  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  introduction.  I  appeal 
to  you,  Sir,  as  a  good,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great  man.  I  have  no 
other  pretensions  to  your  favour  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy  one. 

'  Can  you,  Sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  propriety  ? — Will  you 
ask  any  demonstrations  of  my  veracity  ?  I  have  imposed  upon  myself, 
but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me,  if  possible, 
interest  your  compassion.  I  know  those  pf  rank  and  fortune  are 
teased  with  frequent  petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  re- 
quests even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress  :  it  is,  there- 
fore, with  a  distant  hope  I  have  ventured  to  solicit  such  favour ;  but 
you  will  forgive  me.  Sir,  if  you  do  not  think  proper  to  relieve/ — p.  92. 

Mr.  Crabbe  enclosed  some  copies  of  verses — among  others  the 
rough  draught  of  '  The  Village.'  Mr.  Burke  happened  to  open 
this,  and  his  eye  fortunately  lighted  on  these  fervid  lines,  describing 
the  feelings  under  which  the  young  bard  had  abandoned  his  native 
place. 

*  Here  wand'ring  long  amid  these  frowning  fields, 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields  ; 
Rapine,  and  wrong,  and  fear  usurp'd  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race, 

Who,  only  skill'd  to  take  the  finny  tribe. 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe. 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye. 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  venturous  way. 
Theirs  or  the  ocean's  miserable  prey. 

*  As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows  stand, 
And  wait  for  favouring  winds  to  leave  the  land. 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread — 

So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour,  and  fled — 
Fled  from  these  shores,  where  guilt  and  rapine  reign, 
And  cried.  Ah  !  hapless  they  who  still  remain,— 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar, 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore. 
Till  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway. 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away. 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door. 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor.' 

These  verses  satisfied  Burke  that  his  petitioner  '  was  a  true 
poet.'  Crabbe^  after  leaving  his  packet  in  Charles-street, 
St.  James's-square,  had  felt  himself  so  agitated,  that  he  could  not 
retire  to  rest — he  spent  the  whole  night  in  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  on  Westminster-bridge — the  morning  sun  found  him 

2  I  2  there. 
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ihere.     Another  great  poet's  '  Sonnet  composed  on  Wcstiiiiiisler- 
bridge'  will  recur  to  every  reader's  remembrance. 
'  Earth  haa  not  anything  to  show  more  fair. 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  |ias3  by 
~  A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 

This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning:  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky  .  .  . 
The  river  glide.th  at  his  own  sweet  will  .  .  . 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still. ' 
But  never,  alas!  did  all  that  mighty  heart  lie  still  !    SJii,  misery, 
^eatb,   are  labourers  that  never  pause  ;  and  at  the  moment  wbeii 
'Wordsworth  was  enjoying   the   calm  delight  of  his  own  contem- 
plations on  VVestminater- bridge,  it  was  probably  paced  by  some 
^rotber  as  wretched,  at  least,  as  Crabbe  was  the  morning  thai  he 
failed  for  bis  answer  from  Mr.  Burke.     lie  was  told  that  Mr. 
Burke  desired  to  converse  with  him. 

'  He  went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor  young  adventurer,  spurned 
by  the  opulent,  and  rejected  by  the  publishers,  his  last  shilling  gone, 
and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it:  he  came  out  virtually  secure  of 
almost  all  the  good  fortune  that,  by  successive  steps,  afterwards  fell 

I  to  his  lot — hi-s  genius  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdict  could  not 
be  questioned — his  character  and  manners  appreciated  and  approved 
hy  a  noble  and  capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew  no  limits 
but  its  power — that  of  a  giant  m  intellect,  who  was,  in  feeling,  an 
unsophisticated  child — a  bright  example  of  the  close  affinity  between 
onperlative  talents,  and  the  warmth  of  the  generous  affections.  Mr, 
Crabbe  had  afterwards  many  other  friends,  kind,  liberal,  and  power- 
,  ful,  who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career  ;  hut  it  was  one  band 

alone  that  rescued  him  when  he  was  sinking.  In  reflecting  upon  the 
consequences  of  the  letter  to  Burke — the  happiness,  the  exultation, 
the  inestimable  benefits  that  resulted  to  my  father, — ascribing, 
indeed,  my  own  existence  to  that  great  and  good  man's  condeacenBiou 
and  prompt  kindness — I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon  that  in- 
terview with  feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  should  but  in  vain  endea- 
Ivour  to  express. 
'  But  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Burke's  inter- 
,ference  in  my  father's  behalf,  I  would  not  imply  that  there  was  not 
(unple  desert  to  call  it  forth.  Enlarged  as  was  Mr.  Burke's  benevo- 
lence, had  not  the  writings  which  were  submitted  to  his  ins{iectiun 
possessed  the  marks  of  real  genius,  the  applicant  would  probably 
jSave  been  dismissed  with  a  little  pecuniary  assistance.  I  raust  add 
'that,  even  had  his  poems  been  evidently  meritorioiis,  it  is  not  to  be 
•uJH^HBil  that  the  author  would  have  at  once  excited  the  strongest 
■personal  interest  in  such  a  mind,  unless  he  had,  during  this  interview, 
exhibited 


^^■^^ 
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exhibited  the  traits  of  a  pure  and  worthy  character.  Nay,  had  there 
appeared  any  offensive  peculiarities  of  manner  and  address— either 
presumption  or  meanness — though  the  young  poet  might  have  re- 
ceived both  kindness  and  patronage,  can  any  one  dream  that  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  at  once  taken  up  his  cause  with  the  zeal  of  a 
friend,  and  treated  him  like  a  son?  In  mentioning  his  new  protege, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Reynolds,  Burke  said,  **  He  has  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  a  gentleman."  Sir  Joshua  told  this,  years  later,  to 
my  grateful  father  himself.* — p.  93 — 95. 

This  ready  and  generous  patronage  of  Crabbe  will  form  a 
bright  page  in  Burke's  history,  long  after  all  interest  has  departed 
from  the  greater  part  of  even  his  political  exertions.  The  young 
poet  was  established  under  his  roof  at  Beaconsfield — under  his 
eve  ^  The  Library '  and  '  The  Village '  successively  issued  from 
the  press — and  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Fox — in  a  word,  all  Burke's 
intimate  friends — partook  his  interest  in  his  new  protege.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  *  The  Library,'  the  turn  of  his  mind  and 
scope  of  his  views  being  ascertained,  he  was  encouraged  to  take 
orders;  and  by  the  end  of  1781,  Mr.  Crabbe  returned  as  curate 
to  his  native  Aldborough. 

*  He  had  left  his  home  a  deserter  from  his  profession,  with  the  im- 
putation of  having  failed  in  it  from  wanting  even  common  abilities 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties — in  the  estimation  of  the  ruder  natives, 
who  had  witnessed  his  manual  awkwardness  in  the  seafaring  pursuits 
of  the  place,  "  a  lubber,"  and  **  a  fool ;"  perhaps  considered  even  by 
those  who  recognised  something  of  his  literary  talent,  as  a  hare- 
brained visionary,  never  destined  to  settle  to  anything  with  steadiness 
and  sober  resolution  ;  on  all  hands  convicted  certainly  of  the  "crime 
of  poverty,'*  and  dismissed  from  view  as  a  destitute  and  hopeless  out- 
cast. He  returned,  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents;  a  successful 
author,  patronised  and  befriended  by  some  of  the  leading  characters 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  a  clergyman,  with  every  prospect  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.* — p.  103. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  however,  was  received  at  Aldborough,  by  the 
people  in  general,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  prophet  in  his 
own  country.  His  former  equals  could  not  endure  to  believe  that 
he  was  worthy  of  being  thus  elevated  above  them,  or  capable  of 
sustaining  such  a  change  without  permitting  himself  to  despise 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  on  his  level.  There  are  few  eminent 
men,  sprung  from  humble  beginnings,  whose  lot  has  not  been  embit- 
tered by  these  grudgings  and  jealousies  of  their  original  compeers. 
The  patient  and  aft'ectionate  mother  of  Crabbe,  loo,  was,  ere  this, 
no  more  ;  and  his  father,  long  since  all  but  lost  to  his  family,  had 
soon  formed  another  and  a  most  imprudent  alliance.  It  is,  tj|||ire- 
fore,  nothing  wonderful  that  the  poet  should  be  found  writing  of 
bis  situation  at  Aldborough,  ere  he  had  occupied  it  for  many 

weeks, 
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weeks,  in  melaiiclioly  terms;  or  that  he  embraced,  without  t 
tation,  an  otfer  which,  through  the  unwearied  kiDdness  of  Bu 
reached  liim  early  in  1782 — that  of  proceeding  to  Belvoir  Ctt 
as  domestic  chaplain. 

The  late  Duke  of  Rutland  and  his  lovely  duchess  were  as  kina 
as  possible  to  the  poet :  his  duties  were  light  enough  ;  "  he  read 
prayers  on  Sunday,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day  ;"  but  the 
guests  and  the  servants  were  not  always,  it  seems,  so  respectful 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  castle,  and  Crabbe  had  not  been  long  at 
Belvoir,  ere  his  note-book  shows  the  following  confessiou  ; — 
'  Oh  !  had  I  but  a  little  hut, 

That  I  might  hide  my  head  in  ; 
Where  never  guest  might  dare  molest, 

Unwelcome  or  unbidden ; 
I'd  take  the  jokes  of  other  folks, 

And  mine  should  then  succeed  'em. 
Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride, 
Or  heed  a  little  freedom !  ' 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Belvoir  Dr.  Watson,  (the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,)  who  recognised  in  him  a  strong  mind,  and 
cultivated  him  accordingly.     One  or  two  other  eminent    persons 
whom   he   met  there  showed    him   attention  also, — but,    on  the 
whole,  the  life  of  the   literary  dependent  in  a   great  house  was 
little  suited  to  his  taste,     His  son  refers  to  his  immortal  tale  of 
'  The  Patron,'  as  proof  sufKcient  that  his   situation  at  Belvoir 
*  was   attended  with  many  painful  circumstances,  and  productiv* 
of  some  of  the  acutest  sensations  of  wounded  pride    that  have 
ever  been  traced  by   any  pen.'     He  is,  however,  too  candid  not 
to  own,  that '  neither  nature  nor  circumstances  had  qualified  bim 
for  it.' 

'  The  aristocracy  of  genius  approaches  too  near  the  aristocracy  of 
station  ;  superiority  of  talent  is  apt,  without  intention,  to  betray  occk- 
sional  presumption.  It  is  true,  subserviency  would  be  always  de> 
spised ;  hut  a  cool,  collected  mind — never  throwu  off  its  guard- 
pleased  with  wbat  passes— entering  into  the  interests  of  the  day,  Inil 
never  betrayed  into  enthusiasm — is  an  indispensable  quahRcauon  for 
that  station.  Mr,  Crabbe  could  never  conceal  bis  feelingSi  and  ti« 
felt  strongly.  He  was  not  a  stoic,  and  freedom  of  living  was  preva- 
lent in  almost  all  large  establishments  of  that  period  ;  and,  when  th« 
conversation  was  interesting,  he  might  not  always  retire  as  early  as 
prudence  might  suggest ;  nor,  perhaps,  did  he  at  all  times  put  a  bridle 
to  his  tongue,  for  be  might  feel  the  riches  of  his  intellect  more  thao 
the  poverty  of  his  station.  It  is  also  probable  that,  brought  up  in 
the  warehouse  of  Slaughden,  and  araon^  the  uneducated,  though  na- 
ture had  given  him  the  disposition  of  a  gentleman — the  politeaess  of 
a  mild  and  Christian  spirit — he  may  at  that  early  period  bare  re- 
tuned 
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tained  some  repulsive  marks  of  the  degree  from  whence  he  had  so 
lately  risen  ;  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  all  at  once  the  ease  and 
self-possession  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  I  must 
also  add,  that,  although  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Burke,  his  ad- 
herence, however  mUd,  to  the  Whig  tenets  of  Burke's  party  may  not 
have  much  gratified  the  circles  of  Belvoir/ — pp.  126,  127. 

He  mentions  elsewhere  that  the  chaplain  had  more  than  once 
*  to  swallow  bumpers  of  salt-water^  because  he  would  not  drink 
Tory  toasts.'  Although,  therefore,  the  duke  seemed^  the  longer 
he  stayed,  to  appreciate  him  the  more  highly,  '  and  would  often 
dismiss  a  splendid  party  from  his  gates,  and  himself  ride,  ac- 
companied only  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  some  sequestered  part  of 
his  domain,  to  converse  on  literary  topics,  quote  verses,  and  cri- 
ticise plays,' — it  seems  nowise  surprising  that  when  his  Grace 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  early  in  1784^  the 
poet  should  have  felt  no  ambition  to  form  one  of  his  household 
at  Dublin,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  Leicestershire,  and  fix  him- 
self at  the  curacy  of  Stathern,  near  Belvoir.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  forget  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  duchess's  intercession  with  the  Tory  Chancellor  in  his 
favour.  The  rough,  but  good-natured  Thurlow,  after  conversing 
with  him,  told  him  he  was  ^  as  like  Parson  Adams  as  twelve 
to  a  dozen,'  and  gave  him  a  small  living  in  Dorsetshire,  worth 
about  70L  a  year.  On  this,  and  his  curacy,  he  could  afford  to 
settle ;  and  shortly  after  the  family  removed  to  Dublin,  he  was 
at  length  rewarded,  for  twelve  years  of  constant  affection,  by  the 
hand  of  his  Miss  Elmy.  At  parting,  the  duke  presented  him  with  a 
portrait  of  Pope,  by  Kneller,  and  assured  him  of  his  anxiety  to  be- 
friend him  more  largely  hereafter ;  this  amiable  nobleman,  however, 
died  at  Dublin  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  in  1787,  and  the  curate 
of  Stathern,  with  by  that  time  a  family  of  three  or  four  children, 
concluded  that  he  had  seen  the  last  of  Rutland  patronage.  But 
the  widowed  duchess,  on  her  return  to  England,  interfered  once 
more  in  his  behalf  with  Lord  Thurlow,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
exchange  of  his  small  living  in  Dorset  for  a  more  valuable  one, 
that  of  Muston,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Belvoir  Castle.  To 
this  rectory  he  removed  in  1789;  and  it  is  to  this  residence  that 
the  earliest  recollections  of  our  author,  born  in  1785,  go  back. 

In  1785  '  The  Newspaper,'  a  poem  in  all  respects  of  the 
same  class  and  merits  with  '  The  Library,'  was  published,  and 
Crabbe  was  anew  encouraged  by  the  favourable  opinions  of  the 
critics,  and,  above  all,  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Fox.  In  1787 
he  printed  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
Contributed  a  chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Vale  of  Bel- 
voir to  Nichol's  account  of  Leicestershire ;  but  from  this  time  he 

withdrew 
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withdrew  wholly  for  twenty-two  years  from  the  public 
I  JBiom  his  thirty-first  year  to  his  fifty-second,  he  buried  himself 
[  completely  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  and  village  life, 
'  hardly  catching,  from  time  to  time,  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  soriely 
in  which  he  had  for  a  season  been  welcomed,  and  gradually  forgotten 
as  a  limug  author  by  the  public,  who  only,  generally  speaking,  con- 
tinued to  be  acquainted  witli  the  name  of  Crabbe  from  the  extended 
circulation  of  certain  striking  passages  in  his  early  poems,  through 
their  admission  into  '  The  Elegant  Extracts.' 

This  twenty-two  years'  silence  has  always,  it  seems,  been  con- 
sidered the  great  wonder  of  Crabbe's  life — the  present  volume 
will  probably  be  turned  to  with  eagerness,  chiefly  because  it  is 
expected  to  solve  this  problem.  Surely  '  The  Parish  Register,' 
'  The  Borough,"  '  The  Tales,'  and  'The  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  &c., 
produced  in  such  rapid  succession  during  the  later  part  of  his 
life,  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  evidence  that  his  miud  had 
not  been  idle  during  the  vigour  of  liis  days — from  thirty  to  fifty ; 
but  it  DOW  appears  that  his  hand  had  never  been  more  lazy  than 
his  iniellect,  and  that  though  none  of  these  performances  were 
written  during  the  period  in  question,  they  were  all  not  only  the 
fruits  of  the  general  mental  activity  of  that  period,  but  of  tlie 
uninterrupted  devotion  to  literary  composition  which  had  been 
from  youth  to  age  the  solace  of  his  retirement. 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  confess  that  we  never  partook 
in  the  common  wonderment  about  the  long  silence  of  Crabbe  as 
a  poet.  We  always  knew  that  he  originally  published  because  he 
wanted  bread ;  and  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  ■  The  Village,' 
he  acquired  a  competence  in  the  church  ;  and  we  must  admit  that 
we  have  never  been  much  disposed  to  marvel  at  the  abstinence 
from  publication  of  any  man,  however  gifted,  however  diligent, 
who  has    not  the  stimulus   of  want  behind  him.     Least  of  all 

'  have  we  ever  been  able  to  see  anything  astonishing  in  the  silence, 

during  maturer  years,  of  persons  who  have  chanced  to  acquire 
some  reputation  by  early  exertions  in  literature.  Boyish  spirits 
evaporate — boyish   efforts  are  rated  at,  or  perhaps  below,   tljcir 

I  due  value — when  a  man  begins  to  find  himself  recognised  as   aa 

author  at  all,  the   painful   question   '  an  author  of  what  class  ?' 

k begins  also  to  force  itself  on  his  solitary  meditation;  and  if  he 
has  continued  to  he  a  reader — to  study,  with  the  growing  in- 
telligence of  advancing  years,  the  great  standard  monuments 
of  excellence — and  if  there  be  no  immediate  spur  of  indigence 
to  make  dare  ail  his  motto,  we  can  tiud  nothing  to  surprise 
us  in  the  fact  that  the  fears  of  modesty  should  be  able  to 
put  a  drag  on  the  wheels  even  of  already  acknowledged  talents, 
where  there  are  naturally  great  animal  spirits,  or  where  a  tem. 
peramenlj 
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perament,  not  in  itself  very  high,  is  subjected  to  the  perpetual 
forcing  of  town  talk,  and  the  flattery  of  coteries,  such  feelings  aS 
we  have  been  adverting  to  may,  easily  no  doubt,  be  counteracted; 
but  that  a  devoted  admirer  of  Horace  and  Pope,  settled  down  in 
a  country  village,  with  an  adequate  income,  and  abundance  of 
domestic  and  professional  duties  to  attend  to,  should  have,  on 
reflection,  thought  but  little  of  himself  for  having  produced  '  The 
Village/  and  paused  long  before  he  adventured  on  another  ap- 
pearance as  a  poetical  author,  seems  to  us  not  only  not  wonderful, 
but  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ;  and  had  ^  The  Village  ' 
been  twice  as  good  a  poem  as  it  really  is,  we  should  have,  a  priori, 
considered  its  writer  as  but  the  more  likely  to  halt.  In  literature 
nothing  equals  the  content  of  the  ignorant  but  the  audacity  of  the 
imbecile  ;  and  in  these  latter  days  the  two  seem  generally  to  go 
together. 

But  suppose  Mr.  Crabbe  had  never,  after  he  became  a  parish 
priest,  written  one  page  except  of  a  sermon.  What  then  ?  He 
was^  from  first  to  last,  a  most  devout,  holy,  indefatigable  parish 
priest.  He  never  allowed  any  call,  either  of  pleasure  or  worldly 
business,  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
if  a  peasant  was  sick,  and  wanted  him  at  his  bedside,  that  was 
always  a  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  any  journey  or  engage- 
ment whatever.  So  says  his  son,  not  on  his  own  authority  only, 
but  on  that  of  a  crowd  of  old  parishioners,  one  of  whom  adds, — 
*  No  sympathy  was  like  his — and  probably  to  no  human  ear 
were  ever  so  many  sad  tales  of  anguish  and  penitence  re- 
vealed, as  to  that  of  Mr.  Crabbe  in  his  ministerial  capacity.' 
Moreover,  although  he  had  had  slender  success  as  a  medical 
practitioner  on  his  own  account,  he,  during  the  nine-and-twenty 
years  that  he  was  a  country  clergyman,  continued  to  practise  as  the 
medical  attendant,  gratis,  of  all  of  his  own  parish  poor,  supplying 
them  too  with  medicines  at  his  own  sole  cost,  and  not  shrinking, 
when  the  occasion  pressed,  even  from  the  most  painful  and  anxious 
duties  of  the  accoucheur !  Had  this  story  been  all  that  was  to 
be  told,  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  wonder  at  the  poetical 
inactivity  of  the  rector  of  Muston  ? 

But  his  ministerial  duties,  and  his  medical  benevolences,  did  not 
fill  up  Mr.  Crabbers  labours  during  these  long  years  of  silence. 
He  had  been  imperfectly  educated — he  had  his  education  to  finish. 
He  made  himself  a  very  fair  classical  scholar — he  taught  himself 
French  and  Italian,  so  as  to  read  all  the  principal  authors  in  these 
languages  with  perfect  facility  and  enjoyment — he  of  course  tra- 
versed the  whole  field  of  English  literature.  He  had  shown  an 
early  taste  for  mathematics,  and  he  pursued  that  science  with  un- 
diminished zest — *  his  masculine  mind  could  at  all  times  find 
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luxury  in  the  driest  calculations.'  He  had  been  from  boyhcM 
keen  botanist  and  entomologist — tliese  studies  be  carried  on  Trift 
ardour  almost  to  his  dying  day — and  in  his  laterjears  he  added  to 
these  geology.  He  was  the  first  discoverer  of  several  species  in 
the  British  Flora.  He  drew  up  a  complete  treatise  on  botany, 
and  would  have  given  it  to  the  world  in  1793,  but  for  the  pedantic 
scruples  of  a  Cambridge  friend,  who  persuaded  him  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  because  it  was  written  iu  English,  and  to  re-write  it  iu 
Latin,  which  he  never  found  leisure  or  heart  to  do.  He  finished, 
but  subsequently,  we  are  most  sorry  to  hear,  destroyed,  no  leas 
than  three  novels.  He  finished,  and  burnt  on  consideration,  a 
series  of  poems  which  had  been  offered  for  publication  to 
Dodsley,  in  1799.  Finally,  laying  his  sermons  and  a  multitude 
of  theological  essays  out  of  the  question,  as  well  as  all  the  rough 
drafts  of  the  '  Parish  Register  '  and  subsequent  poems,  his  desfa, 
after  his  death,  was  found  to  contain  one-and-twenty  voluniea  of 
manuscripts,  prose  and  verse,  some  of  them  fully  prepared  for  the 
press.  Under  the  regulation  of  sound  judgment  and  filial  reve- 
rence, may  we  not  yet  hope  to  see  many  additions  to  the  stock  of 
our  classical  hterature  from  the  posthumous  treasures  of  Crabbe  ? 
In  his  poetry,  the  detail  of  execution  is  so  much,  that  we  can 
suppose  bis  sons  may  not  think  it  right  to  hazard  publishing  an; 
verses  but  those  which  were  left  marked  with  his  own  imprimatur  ; 
hut  the  prose  of  his  prefaces  is  singularly  elegant — his  letters,  from 
the  specimens  now  given,  appear  to  abound  in  graphic  energy  of 
style,  as  well  as  in  masculine  originality  of  thought,  and  we  there- 
fore hope  that  the  editor  may  be  induced  to  go  beyond  what  be  as 
yet  promisesj  namely,  a  selection  from  his  father's  sermons.  If 
there  be  extant  in  manuscript  such  a  novel  as  the  '  Richard  Glan- 
shaw'  which  he  describes  from  juvenile  recollection,  we  earnestly 
urge  him  to  give  it  his  best  and  earliest  attention. 

Our   author  thus  closes  his  account  of  Mr.  Crahhe's    silent 
period — 

'  As  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  heart  was  benevolence,  ao  that 
liis  mind  was  a  buoyant  exuberance  of  thought  and  perpetual  ex- 
ercise of  intellect.     Thus  he  had  an  inexhauHtible  resource  within 
I   himself,  and  never  for  a  moment,  I  may  say,  suffered  under  that  ennui 
which  drives  so  many  from  solitude  to  the  busy  search  for  notoriety. 
X  can  safely  assert  that,  from  the  earliest  time  I  recollect  him,  down 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  before  his  death,  I  never  saw  him  (unless  in 
L  eompany)  seated  in  a  chair,  enjoying  what  is  called  a  lounge — that  is 
I  to  say,  doing  notliing.     Out  of  doors  he  had  always  some  ohj«ct  in 
I  »iew— a  Bower,  or  a  pebble,  or  his  note-hook,  in  his  hand  ;  aiul   in 
F  the  house,  if  he  was  not  nTiling,  he  was  reading.     Me  read  aloud  t«ij 
I  often  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in  tho 
I  buge  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise,  heavier  than  a  roodern  chariot. 

In 
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in  which  they  usually  were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and  absence  of  mind,  pru- 
dently relinquished  to  my  mother  on  all  occasions.' 

We  must;  before  we  skip  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  re-ap- 
pearance as  an  author,  give  one  or  two  slight  specimens  of  the 
sort  of  domestic  details  which  his  affectionate  son  has  brought 
together,  respecting  the  middle  period  of  his  life : — 

'  How  delightful  is  it,'  he  says,  *  to  recall  the  innocent  feelings  of 
unbounded  love,  confidence,  and  respect,  associated  with  my  earliest 
visions  of  my  parents.  They  appeared  to  their  children  not  only 
good,  but  free  from  any  taint  of  the  corruption  common  to  our  nature  ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  the  impressions  then  received,  that 
hardly  could  subsequent  experience  ever  enable  our  judgments  to  mo- 
dify  them.  Many  a  happy  and  indulged  child  has,  no  doubt,  partaken 
in  the  same  fond  exaggeration ;  but  ours  surely  had  everything  to 
excuse  it. 

'  Always  visibly  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others,  especially  of 
children,  our  father  entered  into  all  our  pleasures,  and  soothed  and 
cheered  us  in  all  our  little  griefs  with  such  overflowing  tenderness, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  we  almost  worshipped  him.  My  first  recollec- 
tion of  him  is  of  his  carrying  me  up  to  his  private  room  to  prayers, 
in  the  summer  evenings,  about  sunset,  and  rewarding  my  silence  and 
attention  afterwards  with  a  view  of  the  flower-garden  through  his 
prism.  Then  I  recall  the  delight  it  was  to  me  to  be  permitted  to 
sleep  with  him  during  a  confinement  of  my  mother's — how  I  longed 
for  the  morning,  because  then  he  would  be  sure  to  tell  me  some  fairy 
tale  of  his  own  invention,  all  sparkling  with  gold  and  diamonds,  magic 
fountains,  and  enchanted  princesses.  In  the  eye  of  memory  I  can  still 
see  him  as  he  was  at  that  period  of  his  life — his  fatherly  countenance, 
unmixed  with  any  of  the  less  loveable  expressions  that,  in  too  many 
faces,  obscure  that  character — but  pre-eminently /a/AerZy  ;  conveying 
the  ideas  of  kindness,  intellect,  and  purity ;  his  manner  grave,  manly, 
and  cheerful,  in  unison  with  his  high  and  open  forehead :  his  very 
attitudes,  whether  as  he  sat  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  mine- 
rals, shells,  and  insects— or  as  he  laboured  in  his  garden  until  his 
naturally  pale  complexion  acquired  a  tinge  of  fresh  healthy  red  ;  or 
as,  coming  lightly  towards  us  with  some  unexpected  present,  his  smile 
of  indescribable  benevolence  spoke  exultation  in  the  foretaste  of  our 
raptures. 

*  But,  I  think,  even  earlier  than  these  are  my  first  recollections  of 
my  mother.  I  think  the  very  earliest  is  of  her  as  combing  my  hair 
one  evening,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  hardly  broke  the  long  sha- 
dows of  the  room,  and  singing  the  plaintive  air  of  ^*  Kitty  Fell,"  till, 
though  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  years  old,  the  melody 
found  its  way  into  my  heart,  and  the  team  dropped  dowa  bo  profusely 
that  I  was  glad  the  darkness  concealed  Ihenii  Bow  Mysterious  is 
shame  without  guilt  V — ^p.  189-141*.       »'  -^  • —  ' 
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Whenever,  in  the  sequel,  our  author  has  occasion  to  meiitioD  Lis 
mother,  theie  is  an  evident  rehictance  to  dwell  on  her  nienior;^ 
strikingly  contrasted  by  the  fond  openness  of  his  details  abdut  but 
father.  Mrs.  Ciabbe  appears  to  have  been  a  charming  and  a  moet 
excellent  woman — but  to  have  fallen,  early  in  her  married  life,  into 
'eiitremely  feeble  health,  and,  in  a  word,  to  have  been  for  at  least 
twenty  }ears  a  mere  invalid.  It  is  hinted  that  her  spirits  weregeiie- 
llly  very  low — but  that  soinetiines  they  were  eKtravaganlly  high. 
^e  respect  the  feelings  of  her  son  in  shrinking  from  distinct  par- 
iculars,  but  gather,  on  the  whole,  that  the  lady's  mind  suffered  as 
much  as  her  body;  and  that  thus,  during  all  the  prime  vigour  of 
his  manhood,  the  poet  had  a  domestic  affliction  hanging  over  binti 
\vhich  demanded  and  received  at  his  hands  the  most  coDstaut  aai 
tender  attention.  We  have  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  profie»- 
sional  and  domestic  avocations,  his  pen  was  never  idle ;  but  if  it 
had  been  so,  would  not  the  circumstances  we  are  now  adverting 
to  have  been  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  ?  Wiio  that  has  ever 
known  real  sorrow,  will  henceforth  wonder  that  he  should  have 
long  shrunk  with  sensitive  shyness  from  IJie  notion  of  again  forcing 
himself  into  contact  with  the  bustle  of  publication,  and  the 
hazards  of  criticism  ! 

Our  biographer  has  a  highly-amusing  chapter  on  a  visit  Mhich 
his  father  and  mother  paid,  accompanied  by  himself,  v\hen  nix 
years  of  age,  and  arrayed  in  his  first  suit, '  and  that  scarlet,'  lo 
their  relations  in  Suflblk;  and  the  whole  descripiion  of  Mrs. 
Crabbe's  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell,  of  Paihani,  and  his  menage,  is  parti- 
cularly good.      We  (juote  a  few  sentences. 

'  My  great-uncle's  estaMishment  was  that  of  the  first-rate  yeo- 
man of  that  period — the  yeoman  that  already  iiegan  to  be  styled  by 
courtesy  an  eaquire.  Mr.  Tovell  might  possess  an  estate  of  sorae 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which  he  himself  cul- 
tivated. Educated  at  a  mercantile  school,  he  oftt^n  said  of  himself, 
"  Jack  will  never  make  a  gentleman ;"  yet  he  had  a  native  dignity  of 
mind  and  of  manners,  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  pass  muster 
in  that  character  with  any  but  very  fastidious  critics,  His  house  n-as 
large,  and  the  surrounding  moat,  the  rookeiy.  the  ancient  dove-cot 
and  the  well-stored  fish-ponds,  were^uch  as  might  have  suited  a  gen- 
tleman's seat  of  some  consequence  ;  but  one  side  of  the  house  imme- 
diately  overlooked  a  farm-yard,  full  of  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals, 
and  the  scene  of  constant  bustle  and  noise.  On  entering  the  house, 
there  was  nothing  at  first  sight  to  remind  one  of  thu  farm : — a  spa- 
cious hall,  paved  with  black  and  while  marble, — atone  extremity  a 
very  handsome  drawing- room, — and  at  the  other  a  fine  old  stuircasa 
of  black  oak,  polished  till  it  was  as  slippery  as  ice,  and  havii 
chime-clock  and  a  barrel  organ  on  its  landing-places.  But  thla  d 
iug-room,  a  corresponding  dining-parlour,  and  a  haudaome  alee] 
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apartment  up  stairs,  were  all  tabooed  ground,  and  made  use  of  on 
great  and  solemn  occasions  only — such  as  rent-days,  and  an  occa- 
sional A'isit  with  which  Mr.  Toveil  was  honoured  by  a  neighbouring 
peer.  At  all  other  times  the  family  and  their  visiters  lived  entirely 
in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  alongwith  the  servants. 

*  If  the  sacred  apartments  had  not  been  opened,  the  family  dined 
in  this  wise :  the  heads  seated  in  the  kitchen  at  an  old  table  ;  the 
farm-men  standing  in  the  adjoining  scullery,  door  open — the  female 
servants  at  a  side  table,  called  a  bouter  ; — with  the  principals,  at  the 
table,  perchance,  some  travelling  rat-catcher,  or  tinker,  or  farrier,  or 
an  occasional  gardener  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  face  probably  stream- 
ing with  perspiration.  My  father  well  describes,  in  "  The  Widow's 
TaJe,"  ray  mother's  situation,  when  living  in  her  maiden  days  at 
Parham : — 

"  But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook  ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fiird  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline !  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  : 
When,  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new  ; 
When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
Soird  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again ; 
She  could  not  breathe,  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  the  offended  eye  ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine, 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine." 

*  On  ordinary  days,  when  the  dinner  was  over,  the  fire  replenished, 
the  kitchen  sanded  and  lightly  swept  over  in  waves,  mistress  and 
maids,  taking  off  their  shoes,  retired  to  their  chambers  for  a  nap  of 
one  hour  to  the  minute.  The  dogs  and  cats  commenced  their  siesta 
by  the  fire.  Mr.  T.  dozed  in  his  chair,  and  no  noise  was  heard,  except 
the  melancholy  and  monotonous  cooing  of  a  turtle-dove,  varied,  how- 
ever, by  the  shrill  treble  of  a  canary.  After  the  hour  had  expired, 
the  active  part  of  the  .family  were  on  the  alert:  the  bottles  (Mr.  To- 
veirs  tea  equipage)  placed  on  the  table ;  and  as  if  by  instinct  some 
old  acquaintance  would  glide  in  for  the  evening's  carousal,  and  then 
another,  and  another.  One  jolly  old  farmer,  with  much  of  the  person 
and  humour  of  FalstafT,  a  face  as  rosy  as  brandy  could  make  it^  and 
an  eye  teeming  with  subdued  merriment — for  he  had  that  prime 
quality  of  a  joker, — superficial  gravity — sometimes  rendered  the  col- 
loquies over  the  bowl  peculiarly  piquant ;  and  so  soon  as  his  vdcc 
began  to  be  elevated,  one  or  two  of  the  inmates,  my  father  bxA 
mother  for  example,  withdrew  with  Mrs.  Toveil  into  her  own  9and^ 
sanctorum ;  but  I,  not  being  supposed  likely  to  understand  miuP- 
what  might  be  said,  was  allowed  to  linger  on  the  skirts  of  thef  * 
circle ;  and  the  servants,  not  being  more  considered  than  the* 
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dozing  on  the  hearth,  remained  to  have  ttie  full  Ijenefit  of  theii"  1 
neither  producing  the  slightest  restraint,  nor  themselves  feeling  it.'— 
p.  142—146. 

This  was  in  1791  ;  in  the  November  of  the  nest  j-ear  the  hearty 
j-eoman  of  Parliam  died,  and  Mrs,  Crabbe'a  mother,  Mrs.  Elmy, 
was  put  into  possession  of  a  part  of  liis  estate.  The  old  lady 
seems  to  have  so  pressed  her  aon-in-law  to  come  and  help  her  in  the 
management  of  the  property,  that  he  at  last  overcame  some  strong 
scruples  connected  with  his  own  position  as  the  incumbent  of 
Muston.  He  appointed  a  curate  to  that  parish,  obtained  two 
curacies  for  himself  in  Suffolk,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Parham;  at  which  place,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  be 
continued  to  reside  for  no  less  than  twelve  years,  tilt  the  October 
of  1804.  The  arrival  of  the  party  at  Mr.  Tovell's  on  this  occasion 
is  told  in  this  most  natural  manner : — 

'  How  changed  was  every  thing  since  I  had  first  visited  that  house, 
then  the  scene  of  constant  mirth  and  hospitality !  As  I  got  out  of  ibe 
chaise,  I  remember  jumping  for  very  joy,  and  exclaiming,  *'  Here  \vt 
are — here  we  are,  little  Willy  and  all !''  but  my  spirits  sunk  into  dis- 
may when,  on  entering  the  well-known  kitchen,  all  there  seemed  deso- 
late, dreary,  and  silent.  Mrs.  Tovell  and  her  sister-in-!a\F,  silting  by 
the  fireside  weeping,  did  not  even  rise  up  to  welcome  my  parents,  but 
uttered  a  few  chilling  words,  and  wept  again.  All  this  appeared  to 
me  as  inexplicable  as  forbidding.  How  little  do  childi-en  dream  of  the 
alterations  that  elder  people's  feelings  towards  each  other  undergo, 
when  death  has  caused  a  transfer  of  property  !  Our  arrival  in  Suf- 
folk was  by  no  means  palatable  to  all  my  mother's  relations." — p.  152. 

During  tliis  residence  in  Su&blk,  Mrs.  Crabbe's  health  gradually 
declined,  and  her  husband,  consequently,  mixed  very  little  iti  so- 
ciety. He  had,  however,  a  few  friends  of  whom  he  saw  much, — 
the  two  brothers,  Dudley  North,  and  Charles  Long, — both  of 
whom  had  been  very  early  acquaintances — and  thp  Rev.  Richard 
Turner,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  who  was  the  rector  of  one  of  the 
parishes  in  which  he  now  officiated  as  curate,  and  in  whom  (aa  the 
preface  to  the  Parish  Itegisler  tells  us)  he  found  not  only  the  kindest 
of  friends,  bnt  the  most  judicious  of  critics.  At  Mr.  North's 
was  occasionally  brouglit  into  contact  with  some  of  the  emiiM 
Wbigs  of  the  time  ;  and  one  Christmas,  in  particular,  was  j 
in  company  with  Mr.  Fox,  who  cordially  recognised  the  pr 
of  Burke,  and  said  playfully,  as  they  were  passing  from  the  c 
ing-room  to  the  dming-room,  '  Ah  !  Mr.  Crabbe,  if  you  had  Ii 
your  deserts,  you  would  have  walked  before  us  all.'  It  was  j 
this  time  that  Mr.  Fox  kindly  oflered  to  read  any  MS.  Mr.  Cra 
might  evei'  pi'epare  for  the  press;  and  the  preface  of  the  '  Rej 
ter'  has  told  us  all  how  gracefully  this  promise  was  I 
during  that  great  statesman's  last  illaeas  in  1806. 
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Mr.  Crabbe  was,  his  son  says,  *  a  very  popular  preacher  all  the 
while  he  remained  in  Suffolk,  and  had  large  congregations ;'  but 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  living  in  Leicestershire  in  1804,  he 
found  things  not  a  little  changed  there ;  the  parish  church  com- 
paratively deserted;  his  own  character  and  comforts  assailed 
with  annoyances  of  various  sorts,  on  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  at  length.  The  Wesleyans  had  formed  a  flourishing 
establishment  at  Muston;  the  Huntingtonians  had  made  con-^ 
verts  even  among  his  own  household  servants ;  and  the  farmers 
generally  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  their  rector,  when  no 
longer  under  the  shadow  of  Belvoir,  had  declined  into  a  Jacobin  ; 
a  report  for  which  there  never  could  have  been  the  slightest  foun- 
dation. *  My  father,'  says  the  writer,  ^  was  one  of  the  many  good 
men  who  indeed  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  but 
who  execrated  its  close/  The  *  Parish  Register'  and  its  preface 
give  us  some  hints  as  to  all  these  affairs ;  therefore  the  biographer 
did  well  to  clear  the  case  up  by  the  details  now  offered  :  but  the 
only  part  of  the  story  to  which  we  attach  much  importance  is,  the 
poet's  own  manly  confession,  that  *  he  had  done  wrong  in  so  long 
absenting  himself  from  his  own  proper  cure." 

Mr.  Crabbe  never  regained  the  favour  of  the  people  at  Muston  ; 
but  if  the  applause  of  the  literary  world  could  have  consoled  him,  he 
had  enough  of  it  during  his  second  residence  aitiong  them,  which 
extended  to  the  end  of  J  813.     The  '  Register'  published  in  1807, 
was  followed  by  the  *  Borough'  in  1810,  and  by  the  '  Tales  in 
Verse,'  in  1812;  and  we  need  not  recall  the  unanimous  cordiality 
with  which  these  additions  to  the  English  library  were  successively 
received.    Our  author's  narrative,  at  this  period,  begins  to  be  diver- 
sified with  highly  interesting  letters  to  and  from  Mr.  Crabbe.  We 
have  specimens  of  the   epistolary  vein    of,   among  others,  Mr". 
Canning,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Mansel — and,  above  all,  we 
have  a  singularly  affectionate  sequence  of  letters  between   Mr. 
Crabbe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  admiration  which  these  two 
great,  good,  and  single-hearted  men  had  long  felt  for  each  other, 
gradually  ripened  into  a  warm  and  confiding  friendship  ;  and  the 
frankness  with  which,  even  before  they  had  met  personally,  they 
communicated  together  on  subjects  of  literary  interest,  and    on 
their  own  private  affairs  and  prospects,  will  ever  form  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  biography  of  both.     We   refer  particularly  to  the 
delightful  extracts  given  at  pages  192  and  209.     The   last   piece 
of  poetry  that  soothed  and  occupied  the  dying  ear  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
Crabbe's  tale  of  '  Phoebe  Dawson ;'  and  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
testimony  not  more  equivocal  of  the  sincerity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
worship  of  his  genius.     Crabbe's  poems  were,  at  all  times,  more 
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'   frequently  in  his   liaiiils   than  any  other    work   witatever, 
'   Shakspeare;    and    during    llie    few    intervals    after    his    return  10 
Abbotaford  in    1832,    wlien  he   was  sufficiently    bini.self  to    ask 
liis  family  to  read  aloud  to  iiiui,  the  only  books  he  ever  called  for 
weie  his  Bible  and  his  Crabbe. 

In  the  autumn  of  IS  1 3,  Mr.  Crabbe  lost  his  wife — and  painful  as 
lier  existence  had  long  been  to  herself,  he  felt  the  blow  deeply — it 
etunued  him ;  a  violent  illness  ensued,  and  he  desired,  day  after  diiy, 
that  '  the  grave  might  be  kept  open.'  At  length  he  rallied  some- 
what, hut  could  not  return  to  his  usual  occupations  ;  bis  garden 
had  lost  all  charms  for  him, — he  was  evidently  an  altered  and  a 
drooping  man.  At  this  moment  the  valuable  rectory  of  Trowbridge 
fell  vacant,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  well  knowing  the  uncom- 
fortable footing  on  which  he  had  for  years  stood  with  most  of  his 
parishioners,  and  sympathizing  with  the  affliction  which  bad  now  ren- 
dered bis  residence  at  Mustoii  doubly  painful  to  him,  immediately 
tendered  him  this  benefice.  The  people  of  Muston  '  rang  ibeir 
bells  for  his  successor  betore  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  parsuiiagc !' 
Alas  for  the  people  of  Muston  I  But  Mr.  Crabbe  not  only  gamed 
a  considerable  increase  of  income  by  his  removal,  but  ^vhat  was 
of  far  more  importance,  found  himself  placed  in  a  populous 
eiglibourhood  where  friendly  society  soon  gathered  around  him ; 
and  where,  after  eighteen  years  of  ever  increasing  love  and  honour, 
be  at  length  rested  from  his  labours,  among  the  tears  of  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor. 

He  had  some  adverse  circumstances  to  struggle  against  on  his 
first  arrival  there;  but  these  were  very  soon  overcome,  partly  by 
the  mildness,  and  partly  by  the  determined  courage  of  his  nature. 
Of  the  latter  one  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Bowles,  who  witnessed 
the  oircurrence.  An  election  mob  surrounded  the  parsona<'c 
one  day,  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  to  give  a  vote  of 
which  diey  fiercely  disapproved.  Their  clamours  were  furious, 
and  their  threats  savage  ;  but  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  old 
man  to  give  way  to  their  violence.     He  opened  his  door,  saying, 

I'  You  may  kill  me,  if  you  choose,  but  nothing,  while  1  live,  shall 
prevent  me  from  doing  that  which  1  have  promised  to  do.'  He 
entered  his  carriage,  and  drove  off  without  molestation. 
■  We  have  not  vet  reached  the  middle  of  tliis  volume — and  i|B 
second  moiety  will,  by  many,  be  considered  as  interesting  as  ibe 
first ;  but  our  limits  are  narrowing  before  us,  and  we  must  cut 
■Bhoi  t  our  observations  on  the  old  age  of  Mr,  Crabbe. 
The  '  Tales  of  the  Hall'  (1619)  were  the  only  poems  he  pub- 
lished after  his  removal  to  Trowbridge ;  but  from  that  tinie,  be 
^ived  much  more  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than  he  had  formerly  done. 
The  vicinity  of  Bath  soon  drc\v  him  into  l^udou  society ;  be  met 
a  many 
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many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time  beneath  the  hos- 
pitable roofs  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  especially  at  Bowood 
and  Longleat.  Through  his  brother-poet,  Mr.  Bowles,  an  incum- 
bent in  the  same  county,  he  became  personally  known  to  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  latter  gentleman  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1817.  He  was  then  and  thus,  of  course,  sure  of  a  warm  recep- 
tion in  the  most  polished  circles  of  this  great  metropolis  ;  and 
his  Journals  of  this  period,  detailing  visits  at  Holland  House, 
Mr.  Canning's  villa  at  Brompton,  Mr.  Frere's,  Lord  Hadding- 
ton's, Sir  Harry  Engleiield's,  and  elsewhere,  present,  to  be  sure, 
a  most  lively  contrast  to  the  woful  diary  of  1780  and  1781. 
Many  of  his  remarks  on  men  and  manners  in  these  careless  jour- 
nals are  distinguished  for  that  good-humoured  slyness  of  observa- 
tion which  forms  the  staple  of  his  verse,  and  occasionally  he  inter- 
sperses passages  of  dark  reflection,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
poet  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

^ '  June  I9th. — Dine  at  Lord  Binning's.  Lady  Binning,  with  one 
visiter.  She  knows  me,  and  we  are  at  ease.  Mr.  Canning  more 
lively  as  with  his  friends,  and  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Frere  could  not 
dine — Lady  Errol  indisposed.  Mr.  Robinson.  Conceive  J.  B.'s 
size  and  good  temper,  with  a  look  of  more  understanding  and  better 
manner.  Mr.  Huskisson — countenance  less  open ;  grew  more  free, 
and  became  pleasant.  The  Speaker  polite,  and  rather  cheerful ;  a 
peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance  ;  pleasing  certainly.  Mrs.  Canning 
I  thought  reserved ;  but  all  appearance  of  this  retired.  I  was  too 
much  a  stranger  among  friends ;  but  before  we  parted,  all  became 
easy.    Lord  Binning  a  sensible,  polite  man. 

*  20th, — I  wake  ill  this  morning  and  nervous ;  and  so  little  do  we 
judge  of  the  future,  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  make  apologies,  and 
not  join  the  pleasantest  of  all  parties.  I  must  go  from  this  infatuating 
scene. — Walk  in  the  Park,  and  in  some  degree  recover.  Write  two 
hours.  At  seven  go  to  Sir  Harry  Englefield.  A  large  house  that 
overlooks  the  Park  and  Serpentine  River.  Disappointed  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer ;  but  Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  Churchill,  and  Miss  Spencer  dine  with 
us — Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Standish.  Nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
remark  at  dinner;  but  after  dinner,  one  of  the  best  conversations 
since  I  came  to  town — Mrs.  Spencer  and  Miss  Churchill  chiefly — on 
the  efiect  of  high  polish  on  minds ;  chiefly  female — Sir  Harry  some- 
times joining,  and  Miss  Spencer.  A  very  delightful  evening.  Sir 
Harry's  present  of  Ariosto's  inkstand.  Of  a  double  value,  as  a  gift, 
and  from  the  giver.  Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Murray  leave  us.  Part 
painfully  at  one  o'clock.  Yes,  there  are  at  Trowbridge  two  or  three ; 
and  it  is  well  there  are.  Promise  (if  I  live) '  to  return  in  the  winter. 
Miss  Churchill  a  very  superior  and  interesting  woman.  Take  leave 
of  my  friend  Sir  Harry.     The  impression  rather  nervous,  and  they 

will  smile  at ,  I  am  afraid  ;  but  I  shall  still  feel.    I  shall  think 

of  this  evening. 

VOL.  L.  NO.  c.  2  k  '  2U/.— ^ 
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p-  '  a  I  si, — I  would  not  appear  to  myself  superstitious.  I  returud 
late  last  night,  and  my  reflections  were  as  cheerful  as  such  company 
could  make  them,  and  nut,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  most  humiliating  kind; 
yet,  for  the  firfit  time  these  mauy  nights,  I  was  incommoded  by  dreamt, 
such  as  would  cure  vanity  for  a  time  in  any  mind  where  they  could 
gain  admission.  Some  of  Baster'a  morticing  spirils  whispered  Tcry 
singular  comhinationa : — none,  indeed,  that  actually  did  happen  in 
the  very  worst  of  times,  hut  still  with  a  formidable  resemblance.  It 
is  doubtless  very  proper  to  have  the  mind  thus  brought  to  a  sense  of 
its  real  and  possible  alliances,  and  the  evils  it  has  encountered,  or 
might  have  had ;  but  why  these  images  should  be  given  at  a  time 
when  the  thoughts,  the  waking  thoughts,  were  of  so  opposite  a  nature, 
I  cannot  account.  So  it  was.  Awake,  I  had  been  with  the  high,  the 
apparently  happy :  we  were  very  pleasantly  engaged,  and  ray  last 
thoughts  were  cheerful.  Asleep,  all  was  misery  and  degradation,  not 
iny  own  only,  but  of  those  who  had  been. — That  horrible  image  of 
servility  and  baseness — that  mercenary  and  commercial  manner!  It 
is  the  work  of  imagination,  1  suppose;  but  it  is  very  strange.  I  nnwt 
leave  it.' 

We  are  not  surprised  lo  find  that  Mr,  Moore,  on  reading  this 
diary  in  MS.,  wrote  as  follows  to  his  old  friend's  biographer  :^ 
'  The  Journal  of  your  father  is  a  most  interesting  document; 
and  it  ia  rather  curious  that  some  parts  of  it  should  so  much 
resemble  the  juurnuhzing  style  of  Byron,  particularly  that  de- 
scribing his  frightful  dream  after  a  day  of  enjoyment.' 

We  must  abstain  from  quoting  more  of  this  note-book  ;  what 
follows  is  from  a  communication  by  the  author  of  ihe  '  Pleasures 
of  Hope.' 

*  The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Crabbe  was  at  Holland  House,  where  he 
and  Tom  Moore  and  myself  lounged  the  better  part  of  a  morning 
about  the  park  and  library ;  and  I  can  answer  for  one  of  the  party  at 
least  being  very  well  pleased  with  it.  Our  conversation,  I  remember, 
was  about  novelists.  Your  father  was  a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  as 
sturdy  a  Smollettite.  His  mildness  in  literary  argument  struck  loe 
with  surprise  in  so  stern  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 
the  unassumingness  of  hia  manners  with  the  originality  of  his  powers. 
In  what  may  he  called  the  ready-money  small-talk  of  conversation, 
his  facility  might  not  perhaps  seem  equal  to  the  known  calibre  of  hie 
talents;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation  I  recollect  remarking 
that  there  was  a  vigilant  shrewdness  that  almost  eluded  you  by  keep- 
ing  its  watch  so  quietly.  Though  an  oldish  man  when  I  saw 
him,  he  was  not  a  "  lauiialor  leinporis  ocii,"  but  a  decided  lover  of  later 

'  He  was  very  frank,  and  even  confidential,  in  speaking  of  hia 
own  feelings.  Though  in  a  serene  tone  of  spirits,  he  confessed  to  tm 
that  since  the  death  of  hia  wife  he  had  scarcely  known  positive  hap* 
pinesB.  I  told  him  that  in  that  respect,  vix.,  the  calculation  of  our  own 
hapf  ineas,  we  are  apt  to  deceive  ourselves.    The  man  whose  mannera 
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are  mild  and  tranquil,  and  whose  conversation  is  amusing,  cannot  be 
positively  unhappy* 

*  When  Moore  left  us  we  were  joined  by  Foscolo  ;  and  I  remember, 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  the  contrasted  light  in  which 
Crabbe  and  Foscolo  struck  me.  It  is  not  an  invidious  contrast— at 
least  my  feelings  toward's  Ugo's  memory  intend  it  not  to  be  so, — yet 
it  was  to  me  morally  instructive,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  greatly  in 
favour  of  your  father.  They  were  both  men  of  genius,  and  both 
simple.  But,  what  a  different  sort  of  simplicity !  I  felt  myself  be- 
tween them  as  if  I  had  been  standing  between  a  roaring  cataract  and 
a  placid  stream.  Ugo  raged  and  foamed  in  argument,  to  my  amuse- 
ment, but  not  at  all  to  your  father's  liking.  He  could  not  abide  him. 
\Vhat  we  talked  about  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  only  that  Ugo's  impetu- 
osity was  a  foil  to  the  amenity  of  the  elder  bard.* 

Mr.  Crabbe  repeated  these  visits  to  London  during  several  suc- 
cessive years  ;  and  his  reception  there  continued  to  be  more  and 
more  cordial.  He^  by  degrees^  came  to  be  personally  known  to 
almost  all  our  men  of  public  merit  and  distinction — and  he  haB 
said  something  about  most  of  them-^-the  most  flattering  notice, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  con- 
versation, his  diary  says,  '  reminded  him  of  Burke.'  But — and 
here  is  a  touching  and  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  man — he 
hardly  ever,  on  returning  home,  talked  about  what  had  happened 
to  him  during  his  absence.  His  children  had  no  sort  of  notion 
how  he  had  been  flattered  and  fetedy  until  the  hand  that  penned 
these  diaries  was  mouldering  in  the  grave.  The  modesty  of  Crabbe 
was  more  admirable  than  his  genius. 

After  what  his  son  calls  '  these  intoxicating  visits  '  he  returned, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  to  all  his  usual  occupations  and 
pursuits : — 

'  He  resumed  next  morning  his  visits  among  his  parishioner^,  his 
care  of  parish  business,  his  books  and  papers,  and  last,  not  least,  his 
long  rambles  among  the  quarries  near  Trowbridge  :  for  never,  after 
my  mother's  death,  did  he  return  seriously  to  botany,  the  favourite 
study  of  his  earlier  life — fossils  were  thenceforth  to  him  what  weeds 
and  flowers  had  been:  he  would  spend  hours  on  hours,  hammer  in 
hand,  not  much  pleased  if  any  one  interrupted  him,  rarely  inviting 
either  my  brother  or  myself  to  accompany  him,  and,  in  short,  solitary 
as  far  as  he  could  manage  to  be  so,  unless  when  some  little  boy  or  girl 
of  a  friend's  family  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  attend  him,  and 
mimic  his  labours  with  a  tiny  hammer.  To  children  he  was  ever 
the  same.  No  word  or  look  of  harshness  ever  drove  them  from  his 
side ;  and  I  believe  many  a  mother  will  bless,  many  days  hence,  the 
accident  that  threw  her  offspring  into  the  way  of  his  unlaboured  and 
paternal  kindness  and  instruction.' 

During  forty  years  Mr.  Crabbe  never,  when  at  home,  failed  to 
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officiate  on  Sunday  ;  and  of  liis  manner  of  conilucting  tlie  service 
his  son  gives  us  these  interesting  little  notices  : — 

'  His  style  of  reading^  in  the  desk  was  easy  and  natural — at  any  rate 
natural  to  him,  though  a  fastidious  ear  might  find  in  it  a  species  of 
affectation,  something  a  little  like  assunied  authority  ;  but  there  was 
no  tone,  milling  of  sing-song.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  entirely  un- 
affected— read  his  sermon  with  earnestness,  and  in  a  voice  and 
manner,  on  some  occasions,  peculiarly  touching ;  but  he  made  no 
attempt  at  extempore  preaching,  and  utterly  disregarded  all  the 
mechanism  of  oratory.  And  he  had  another  trait  very  desirable  in  a 
minister, — the  most  complete  exemption  from  fear  or  solicitude.  "  1 
must  have  some  money,  gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  in  stepping  from 
the  pulpit.  This  was  his  notice  of  tithe-day.  Once  or  twice,  find- 
ing it  grow  dark,  he  abruptly  shut  lis  sermon,  saying, "  Upon  my 
■word  I  cannot  see  ;  I  must  give  you  the  rest  when  we  meet  agdn." 
Or,  he  would  walk  into  a  pew  near  a  window,  and  stand  on  the 
seat  and  flnish  his  sermon,  with  the  most  admirable  indifference 
to  the  remarks  of  his  congregation.  He  was  always,  like  his  own 
Author-Rector,  in  the  Parisli  Register,  "  careless  of  hood  and 
band,"  Stc.' 

His  reading  was,  we  think,  finer  than  his  son's  language  would 
convey — it  was  so  beautiful,  that  one  of  his  parishioners,  who 
possessed  a  learned  taste  for  music,  never  doubted  that  Mr 
Crabbe  was,  in  that  particular,  as  accomplished  as  liimself. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  an  exquisite  feeling  for  the  rhythm 
of  verse  and  of  language  generally  by  no  means  implies  what 
is  called  an  ear  for  music.  As  lo  this  last  affair — Lord  Byron  bad 
a  very  false  ear — Sir  Waller  Scott  hardly  any  ear  at  all — and  Mr. 
Crabbe,  after  some  vain  efforts  in  early  youth  to  master  Grama- 
chree  and  Over  fbe  ffuter  to  Charlie,  laid  aside  his  tlnie  in  despair. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  very  highest  perfection  of  llie 
niettical  ear  ever  existed  apart  from  a  delicate  musical  one. 
We  can  hardly  fancy  Spenser,  or  Milton,  or  Collins,  lo  have 
written  as  they  have  done  without  being  masters  of  music. 

Mr,  Crabbe  began,  about  18S0,  to  be  affected  with  a  moat 
excruciating  disease,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  the  tic  dolo- 
reux  ;  and  from  that  time  he  seldom,  if  ever,  took  up  his  abode 
for  more  than  a  night  or  two  in  London.  He  had,  howcTer, 
formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoare,  of  Hampstead,  and  down  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  paid 
them  an  annual  visit  there, — (occasionally  dining  in  (own  among 
his  eminent  literary  friends) — and  almost  every  summer  he  made 
a  short  excursion  in  their  society  to  some  watering-place — llfra- 
conibe — Weymouth — Hastings— or  Clifton.  In  1 822,  however, 
he  departed  from  his  usual  routine,  and  Iruvelled  into  Scoilandf 
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with  the  purpose  of  spending  a  fortnight  with  Sir  W.  Scott,  at 
iVbbotsford  ;  but  it  unfortunately  so  happened  that  the  fortnight 
selected  was  in  that  August  which  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Scotland  for  the  visit  of  his  late  Majesty.  Mr.  Crabbe  thus 
lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  attached  friend  where  he  was 
ever  seen  to  most  advantage — in  the  halls  which  he  had  built,  and 
among  the  woods  which  he  had  planted.  He  followed  him,  how- 
ever, to  Edinburgh,  established  himself  under  his  roof,  and  was 
no  doubt  gratified  with  a  succession  of  very  brilliant  shows  and 
processions ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  concourse  of 
loyal  highlanders  in  their  native  garb,  with  some  insight  into  a 
totally  new  system  of  life  and  manners.  His  diary  has  the  fol* 
lowing  among  other  entries  : — 

'  Whilst  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  should  describe  the  day  which 
I  have  just  passed,  but  I  do  not  believe  an  accurate  description  to  be 
possible.  What  avails  it  to  say,  for  instance,  that  there  met  at  the 
sumptuous  dinner,  in  all  the  costume  of  the  Highlands,  the  great  chief 
himself  and  officers  of  his  company  ?  This  expresses  not  the  singula- 
rity of  appearance  and  manners — the  peculiarities  of  men,  all  gentle^ 
men,  but  remote  from  our  societyT— leaders  of  clans — ^joyous  com- 
pany. Then  we  had  Sir  Walter  Scott's  national  songs  and  ballads, 
exhibiting  all  the  feelings  of  clanship.  I  thought  it  an  honour  that 
Glengarry  even  took  notice  of  me,  for  there  were  those,  and  gentle- 
men too,  who  considered  themselves  honoured  by  following  in  his 
train.  There  were,  also,  Lord  Errol,  and  the  Frazer,  and  the  Gordon, 
and  the  Macleod,  and  the  Ferguson ;  and  I  conversed  at  dinner  with 
Lady  Glengarry,  and  did  almost  believe  myself  a  harper,  or  bard, 
rather, — for  harp  I  cannot  strike — and  Sir  Walter  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  splendid  festivity,  and  I  felt  I  know  not 
how  much  younger.' 

'  But  Sunday  came,  and  the  streets  were  forsaken ;  and  silence 
reigned  over  the  whole  city.  London  has  a  diminished  population  on 
that  day  in  her  streets  ;  but  in  Edinburgh  it  is  a  total  stagnation—- 
a  quiet  that  is  in  itself  devout.' 

A  friend  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  this  time^  thus  writes 
to  our  author: 

'  While  all  the  mummeries  and  carousals  of  an  interval,  in  which 
Edinburgh  looked  very  unlike  herself,  have  faded  into  a  vague  and 
dreamlike  indistinctness,  the  image  of  your  father,  then  first  seen, 
but  long  before  admired  and  revered  in  his  works,  remains  as  fresh 
as  if  the  years  that  have  now  passed  were  but  so  many  days — his 
noble  forehead,  his  bright  beaming  eye,  without  anything  of  old  age 
about  it,  though  he  was  then,  I  presume,  above  seventy — his  sweet, 
and,  I  would  say,  innocent  smile,  and  the  calm,  mellow  tones  of  his 
voice — all  are  re-produced  the  moment  I  open  any  page  of  his  poetry ; 
and   how  much  better  have  I  understood  and  enjoyed  his  poetry, 
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since  I  was  able  thus  to  connect  with  it  the  living  presence    of  the 
man  ! 

'  The  persons  in  company  with  whom  1  saw  him  the  most  fre- 
qnently  were  Sir  Walter  and  Henry  Mackenzie  ;  and  between  two 
Bueh  thorough  men  of  the  world  as  they  were,  perhaps  his  ajipareai 
simplicity  of  look  and  manners  struck  one  more  than  it  might  have 
done  under  different  circumstances  ;  hut  all  three  harmonized  ad- 
mirably  together — Mr,  Crahbe's  avowed  ignorance  about  Gaels,  and 
clans,  and  tartans,  and  every  thing  that  was  at  the  moment 
ujipermost  in  Sir  Walter's  thoughts,  furnishing  him  with  a  wel- 
come apology  for  dilating  on  such  topics  with  enthusiastic  nil- 
mutenesB— while  your  father's  countenance  spoke  the  quiet  de* 
light  he  felt  in  opening  his  imagination  to  what  was  realty 
a  new  world — and  the  venerable  "  Man  of  Feeling,''  though  ■ 
£ery  Highlander  himself  at  bottom,  had  the  satisfaction  of  lying  by 
and  listening  until  some  opportunity  offered  itself  of  hooking-,  be* 
tween  the  hnks  of  some  grand  chain  of  poetical  imagery,  some  amalt 
comic  or  sarcastic  trait,  which  Sir  Walter  caught  up,  played  with,  and, 
with  that  art  BO  peculiarly  his  own,  forced  into  the  service  of  the 
very  impression  it  seemed  meant  to  disturb.  One  evening,  at  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  own  house,  I  particularly  remember,  among  the  noctet 
cfsfiivque  Deum, 

'  1  believe  he  really  never  had  known,  until  then,  that  a  language 
radically  distinct  from  the  English  was  still  actually  spoken  within  the 
island.  And  this  recalls  a  scene  of  high  merriment  which  occumd 
the  very  morning  after  his  arrival.  When  he  came  down  into  the 
breakfast  parlour,  Sir  Walter  had  not  yet  appeared  there ;  and  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  before  him  two  or  three  portly  personages  in  the  full 
Highland  garb.  These  gsntiemen,  arrayed  in  a  costume  so  novel, 
were  talking  in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand  ;  so  he  never 
doubted  that  they  were  foreigners.  The  Celts,  on  their  part,  con- 
ceived Mr.  Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather  an  old-fashioned  style 
of  clerical  propriety,  with  buckles  in  his  shoes  for  instance,  to  be 
some  learned  Abbe,  wtio  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Waverley;  and  the  result  was,  that  when,  a  little  afterwards.  Sir 
Walter  and  his  family  entered  the  room,  ihey  found  your  father  and 
these  worthy  lairds  hammering  away,  with  pain  and  labour,  to  make 
themselves  mutually  understood  inmost  execrable  French.  Great  was 
the  relief,  and  potent  the  laughter,  when  the  host  interrupted  their 
colloqny  with  his  plain  English  "  Good-moming." 

'  As  to  the  city  itself,  he  said  he  soon  weitried  of  the  new  town, 
but  could  amuse  himself  for  ever  in  the  old  one.  He  was  more  ihui 
once  detected  rambling  after  nightfall  by  himself,  among  some  of  ike 
obscurest  wynds  and  closes  ;  and  Sir  Walter,  fearing  that,  at  a  time  of 
such  confusion,  he  might  get  into  some  scene  of  trouble,  took  ths  pre- 
caution of  desiring  a  friendly  coiidie  (see  Humphry  Clinker),  uom 
the  corner  of  Castle-street,  to  follow  him  the  next  lima  h»  went  ovt 
alono  ill  the  evening.' 
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We  must  now  leap  over  nine  years — the  account  of  which  offers 
many  delightful  little  anecdotes  and  most  touching  extracts  from 
Mr.  Crabbe's  letters  and  diaries — and  come  down  at  once  to  the 
closing  scene.  The  tic  doloreux  visited  him  with  increasing 
frequency  and  anguish  from  1822  to  183 1.  On  the  7th  of  January 
of  this  last  year  he  thus  writes  to  his  affectionate  biographer : — 

*'  I  do  not  like  drowsiness — mine  is  an  old  man's  natural  infirmity,  and 
that  same  old  man  creeps  upon  me  more  and  more.  I  cannot  walk  him 
away  :  he  gets  hold  on  the  memory,  and  my  poor  little  accounts  never 
come  right.  Let  me  nevertheless  be  thankful :  I  have  very  little 
pain.  'Tis  true,  from  a  stiffness  in  my  mouth,  I  read  prayers  before 
we  take  our  breakfast  ^vith  some  difficulty ;  but  that  being  over,  I  feel 
very  little  incommoded  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  are  all  in  health, 
for  I  will  not  call  my  lassitude  and  stupidity  by  the  name  of  illness. 
Like  Lear,  I  am  a  poor  old  man  and  foolish,  but  happily  I  have  no 
daughter  who  vexes  me.' 

The  son  thus  continues  :— « 

'  In  the  course  of  this  month,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  stayed  with 
him  three  or  four  days ;  and  if  £  was  satisfied  with  the  indications  of 
his  improved  health  when  with  us,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  him  still  stronger  and  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  witnessed 
for  the  last  three  years.  He  had  become  perceptibly  stouter  in  that 
short  interval :  he  took  his  meals  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  walked 
in  a  more  upright  position;  and  there  were  no  counter-tokens  to 
excite  our  suspicions.  It  is  true  he  observed  that  he  did  not  like  the 
increase  of  flesh ;  but  it  was  said  in  that  light  and  cheerful  manner 
that  imported  no  serious  fears.  On  the  89th  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  stating  that  he  had  caught  a  sharp  cold,  accompanied  with 
oppression  in  the  chest  and  pain  in  the  forehead,  for  which  he  had 
been  bled.  He  added,  that  my  father  felt  relieved,  and  that  he  would 
write  again  immediately ;  but  on  the  following  morning,  while  I  was 
expecting  an  account  of  bis  amendment,  a  chaise  drove  to  the  door, 
which  my  brother  had  sent  me  to  save  time.  In  fact,  all  hope  of  re- 
covery was  already  over.' 

A  week  terminated  this  good  man's  sufferings.. 

*  During  the  days  that  preceded  his  departure,  we  had  not  one  pain*- 
ful  feeling  arising  from  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was  more  firm  than 
I  ever  remembered,  under  any  circumstances.  He  knew  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  recovery,  and  yet  he  talked  at  intervals  of  his  death, 
and  of  certain  consequent  arrangements,  with  a  strong,  complacent 
voice ;  and  bid  us  all  adieu  without  the  least  faultering  of  the  tongue,  or 
moisture  of  the  eye.  The  awfulness  of  death,  apprehended  by  hb 
capacious  mind,  had  a  tendency  to  absorb  other  feeliligs  ;  yet  was  be 
calm  and  unappalied  ;  and  intervals  of  oblivion,  under  the  appearjance 
of  sleep,  softened  his  sufferings  and  administered  an  opiate  to  his 
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*fccukieB.  One  of  his  characteristics — exuberance  of  lliought,  seemed 
sometimes,  even  when  plpaaed,  as  if  it  oppressed  hitn  ;  and  in  this 
last  illness,  when  he  was  an-ake,  his  mind  worked  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  was  not  delirium  ;  for  on  our  recalling  his  attention  to 
presentobjects,  he  would  speak  with  perfect  rationality  ;  but,  when  tm- 
interrupted,  the  greater  portion  of  his  waking  hours  were  passed  in 
rapid  soliloquies  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  chain  of  which  from  hU 
imperfect  utterance  (when  he  did  not  exert  himself)  we  were  unabje 
to  follow.  We  seldom  interrupted  the  course  that  nature  was  taking, 
or  brought  him  to  the  effort  of  connected  discourse,  except  to  learn 
how  we  could  assist  or  relieve  him.  But  as  in  no  instance  (except  in 
a  final  lapse  of  memory)  did  we  discover  the  least  irrationality,  so  there 
was  no  despondency — on  the  contrary,  the  cheerful  expressions  which 
he  had  benn  accustomed  to  use  were  still  heard  from  him, — nay,  even 
that  peculiar  elevation  of  the  inner  side  of  the  eyebrows,  which  occa- 
sionally accompanied  some  humorous  observation  in  the  days  of  liis 
health,  was  once  or  twice  visible.  But,  if  we  were  thankful  for  his 
firmness  of  mind,  we  had  to  lament  the  strength  of  his  constitution. 
1  was  not  aware  how  powerful  it  was  till  tried  by  this  disease.  I  said, 
"  It  is  your  great  strength  which  causes  this  suffering,"  He  replied, 
"  But  it  is  a  great  price  to  pay  for  it." 

*  On  one  essential  subject  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  silent.  I  have 
stated,  that  the  most  important  of  all  considerations  had  an  increasing 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  growth  was  ripening  with  his  age,  and 
was  especially  perceptible  in  the  later  years.  With  regard  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  he  was  always  manifestly  pained  if,  when  ab- 
sent from  home  on  a  Sunday,  he  was  induced  to  neglect  either  the 
morning  or  evening  services :  in  his  private  devotions,  as  his  house- 
hold can  testify,  he  was  most  exemplary  and  earnest  up  to  the  period 
of  this  attack  ;  yet,  at  that  time,  when  fear  often  causes  the  first  real 
prayer  to  be  uttered,  then  did  he,  as  it  were,  confine  himself  to  the 
inward  workings  of  his  pious  and  resigned  spirit,  occasionally  betrayed 
by  aspirations  most  applicable  to  his  circumstances.  Among  the 
intelligible  fragments  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  were  frequent  ex- 
clamations of  "My  lime  is  short;  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  death  :" — 
"  Lucy,"  this  was  the  affectionate  servant  that  attended  along  with 
his  sons,  "  dear  Lucy,  be  earnest  in  prayer  !  May  you  see  your  chil- 
dren's children."  Prom  time  to  time  he  expressed  great  fear  that  we 
were  all  ovcr-eserting  ourselves  in  sitting  up  at  night  with  him  ;  but 
the  last  night  he  said,  "  Have  patience  with  me — it  will  soon  be  over. 
Stay  with  me,  Lucy,  till  1  am  dead,  and  then  let  others  take  care  of 
me.  This  night  was  most  distressing.  The  changes  of  posture  some- 
times necessary,  gave  him  extreme  pain,  and  he  said,  "■  This  is  shock- 
ing." Then  again  he  became  exhausted,  or  his  mind  wandered  in  a 
troubled  sleep.  Awaking  &  little  refreshed,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  us 
saying — as  if  he  felt  it  might  be  the  last  opportunity,  "  God  bless 
you  ! — be  good  and  come  to  me  1"     Even  then,  though  we  were  all 
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overpowered,  and  lost  all  self-command,  he  continued  firm.  His 
countenance  now  began  to  vary  and  alter.  Once  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  lighted  up  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  joy, 
as  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  something  before  him,  and  uttered 
these  words,  "  That  blessed  book !  ** ' 

'  After  another  considerable  interval  of  apparent  insensibility,  he 
awoke,  and  said,  in  a  tone  so  melancholy  that  it  rang  in  my  ears  for 
weeks  after,  "  I  thought  it  had  been  all  over,"  with  such  an  emphasis 
on  the  all!  Afterwards  he  said,  "  I  cannot  see  you  now."  When  I 
answered,  "  We  shall  soon  follow  ;**  he  said,  "  Yes,  yes  !*'  1  men- 
tioned his  exemplary  fortitude ;  but  he  appeared  unwilling  to  have 
any  good  ascribed  to  himself. 

'  When  the  incessant  presents  and  inquiries  of  his  friends  in  the 
town  were  mentioned,  he  said,  "  What  a  plague  I  am  to  them  all !" 
And  in  the  course  of  the  night,  these  most  consolatory  words  were 
distinctly  heard,  '*  All  is  well  at  last !  "  Soon  after,  he  said  im- 
perfectly, "  You  must  make  an  entertainment  ;'*  meaning  for  his 
kind  Trowbridge  friends,  after  his  departure.  These  were  the  last 
intelligible  words  I  heard.  Lucy,  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  leave  him,  day  or  night,  and  was  close  by  him  wben  he  died,  says 
that  the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  "  God  bless  you — God  bless 
you !" 

'  The  shutters  of  the  shops  in  the  town  were  half  closed,  as  soon  as 
his  death  was  known.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  ninety-two  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  including  all  the  dissenting  ministers,  assem- 
bling of  their  own  accord,  in  the  school-room,  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  The  shops  were  again  closed;  the  streets  crowded;  the 
church  full.  The  terrible  solemnity  seems  yet  recent  while  I  write. 
The  leader  of  the  choir  selected  the  following  beautiful  anthem : — 

''  When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him ; 
And  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  of  him.  • 
He  delivered  the  poor  that  cried >  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 

had  none  to  help  him  : 
Kindness  and  meekness  and  comfort  were  in  his  tongue." 

•  The  worthy  master  of  the  free  and  Sunday  school  at  Trowbridge, 
Mr.  Nightingale,  on  the  Sunday  after  his  funeral,  delivered  an  im- 
pressive address  to  the  numerous  children  under  his  care,  on  the 
death  of  their  aged  and  affectionate  minister.  It  was  printed,  and 
contains  the  following  passage.  •* '  Poor  Mr,  Crabbe,*  said  a  little 
girl,  the  other  day,  very  simply,  '  poor  Mr.  Crabbe  wilt  never  go  vp 
in  pulpit  any  morCy  with  his  while  head,'  No,  my  children,  that 
hoary  head,  found,  as  may  yours  and  mine  be  found,  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  is  gone  to  rest;  but  his  memory  is  em- 
balmed in  the  house  of  our  God.  Sacred  is  the  honoured  dust  that 
sleeps  beside  the  altar.  Is  there  one  of  you  who  has  not  experienced 
his  kindness? — who  has  not  seen  his  eyes  beam  with  pleasure  to 
hear  you  repeat,  '  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  ?  *  Re- 
ligiously keep  the  Bibles  he  gave  3'ou ;  and  when  you  read  these 
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words  of  your  Saviour — '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you — and  wbm 
I  come,  I  will  receive  you  to  mysell"' — think  of  your  afftjcliomta 
laiuiBter,  and  that  these  n'ere  his  dyin^  words — '  Be  thou  good,  and 
come  to  me.'" 

The  biographer  closes  his  work  by  quoting  these  elegant  verses, 
by  whom  written  he  does  not  inform  us. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Crabbe,  thou  meekeat  of  mankind. 
With  heart  all  fervour,  and  all  strength  of  mind. 

I        With  tenderest  sympathy  for  other's  woes, 
Fearless,  all  guile  and  malice  to  expose: 
Steadfast  of  purpose  in  pursuit  of  right, 
To  drag  forth  dark  hypocrisy  to  light. 
To  brand  th'  oppressor,  and  to  shame  the  proud. 
To  shield  the  righteous  from  the  slanderous  crowd ; 
To  error  lenient  and  to  frailty  mild. 
Repentance  ever  was  thy  welcome  child : 
In  every  state,  as  husband,  parent,  friend, 
Scholar,  or  bard,  thou  couldst  the  Christian  blend. 
Thy  verse  from  Nature's  face  each  feature  drew. 
Each  lovely  charm,  each  mole  and  wrinkle  too. 
No  dreamy  incidents  of  wild  romance, 
With  whirling  shadows,  wilder' d  minds  intrance, 
^^^^  ,        But  plain  realities  the  mind  engage, 
^^^^L        With  pictured  warnings  through  each  polish'J  page, 
^^^^C        Hogarth  of  Song  !  be  this  thy  perfect  praise  : — 
^^^^F-        Truth  prompted,  and  truth  purified  thy  lays. 
^^^^  The  God  of  Truth  has  given  thy  verse  and  thee 

Truth's  holy  palm — His  immortality." 
We  have  now  given  our  readers  the  means  of  judging  for  tbeni- 
selves  of  the  personal  career  and  character  of  this  great  poel,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  son  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  pioua 
task  as  a  biographer.  We  have  only  to  add  tliat  it  appears  from 
one  of  Mr.  Crobbe's  letters  here  printed,  that  he  had,  aa  we 
indeed  never  doubted,  a  foundation  of  fact  for  e\ety  one  of  his 
tales.  We  have  in  the  present  volume  several  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  style  in  which  he  enlarged,  condensed,  or  metamor- 
phosed the  subjects  with  which  his  observation  of  life  furnished 
him,  and  we  are  led  to  expect  a  rich  store  of  such  information  ia  the 
shape  of  notes  to  the  poems,  old  and  new,  about  (o  be  included 
in  an  uniform  and  authoritative  edition.  We  may,  in  the  mean- 
while, gratify  ourselves,  and,  we  presume,  all  our  readers,  by  a 
single  extract  illustrative  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  forth- 
coming annolaled  Crabbe.  The  poet's  fourth  brother,  WiHiam, 
was  a  seafaring  man.     His  nephew  says : — 

'  Being  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  carried  to  Mexico, 
where  he  became  a  silversmith,  married,  and  prospered,  until  bis 
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increasing  riches  attracted  a  charge  of  Protestantisra  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  much  persecution.  He  at  last  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Mexico,  his  property,  and  his  family;  and  was  discovered, 
in  the  year  1803,  by  an  Aldborough  sailor,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras, 
where  again  he  seems  to  have  found  some  success  in  business.  This 
sailor  was  the  only  person  he  had  seen  for  many  a  year  who  could 
tell  him  anything  of  Aldborough  and  his  family;  and  great  was  his 
perplexity  when  he  was  informed  that  his  eldest  brother  George  was 
a  clergyman — the  sailor,  1  dare  say,  had  never  himself  heard  of  his 
being  a  poet.  **  This  cannot  be  our  George,*'  said  the  wanderer — 
"  he  was  a  doctor,"  This  was  the  first,  and  it  was  also  the  last 
tidings  that  ever  reached  my  father  of  his  brother  William  ;  and 
upon  the  Aldborough  sailor's  story  of  his  casual  interview,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  poet  built  his  tale  of  "  The  Parting  Hour,"  whose 
hero,  Allen  Booth,  •*  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force,"  and 

'*  no  more 
Returned  exulting  to  his  native  shore." 
'  Like  William  Crabbe, 

«  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand : 
In  cottage  sheltered  from  the  blaze  of  day 
He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play, — 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees. 
Waved  o*er  his  seati  and  soothed  his  reveries. 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  passed  his  views 
Of  further  bliss — for  he  had  wealth  to  lose.* 


But 


*  Whilst  I  was  poor,'  said  Allen,  *  none  would  care 

What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 

None  ask'd  me  how  I  worshipped,  how  I  pray'd, 

If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid  : 

I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 

And  never  mentioned  Luther  in  my  life  ; 

I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allowed. 

And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd. 

Their  forms  I  foUow'd,  whether  well  or  sick, 

And  was  a  most  obedient  Gatholick. 

But  I  had  money — and  these  pastors  found 

My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound. 

*•  Alas,  poor  Allen !  through  his  wealth  were  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  concealed  had  been : 
Faults,  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown. 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

'  They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly — 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die : 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight — 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 
All  urging  him  to  flee — he  fled,  and  cursed  his  flight. 

*  He 
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'  He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 

IGuideleas  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay ; 
There,  in  the  woods,  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  labouriDg  feamcn,  heard  his  native  tongue  ; 
The  sound,  one  moment,  hroke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again  : 
Again  he  heard — he  aeiaed  an  offer'd  hand, — 
"  And  when  behehl  you  last  our  native  land  ?  " 
He  cried,  "  and  in  what  country  1  quickly  say." 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  ull  were  they — 
^  One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been  ; 

He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  chvrch  had  seen.'  &c. 
We  have  not  met  with  anything  more  curious  in  this  way  thao 
the  passage  which  \re  have  been  quoting.  L.et  us  hope  that  the 
cui^te  of  PucMechurch  has  the  means  to  dehght  the  world  wilh 
many  similar  commeutaries  on  liis  futhei's  works ;  and,  paitiiig 
with  him  for  the  present  with  grateful  respect,  let  us  be  pardoned 
for  expressing  our  hope,  thai  the  eldest  son  and  worthy  bio- 
grapher of  (Jrahbe  may  not  be  much  longer  a  curate.  His 
method  of  alludiug  to  the  '  Tory  and  aristocratic  leanings '  of  his 
father  in  his  later  years,  indicates  that  he  is  not  exactly  of  our 
way  of  thinking  aa  lo  politics;  but  we  cannot,  after  reading  his 
book,  doubt  that  he  is  a  kind-hearted,  good  man,  and  a  zealous 
parish  priest ;  and,  fully  admitting  that  the  Tory  ministers  were 
much  to  blame  for  their  neglect  of  the  illustrious  father,  it  would 
give  US  sincere  pleasure  to  learn  llial  this  had  beec  iu  some  mea- 
sure atoned  for,  by  the  attention  of  their  Whig  successors  to  the 
virtuous  and  amiable  son.  ]t  will  always,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
be  a  national  disgrace  that  the  author  of  '  The  Borough  '  did 
not  die  in  possession  of  at  least  a  golden  prebend.  But  tlio 
Bouse  of  Rutland  did  their  part,  and  their  pationage  of  Crabhe 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  glories  of  their  Granby. 


Aht.  IX.— 1.  Chvrch  Reform.     By  a  Churchman.     1830. 

3.  The  Church  of  Engiand:  or  safe,  liberal,  and  Christian 
Principles  of  Reform,  in  (he  Eslablishmeni  ;  vHk  the  beneficial 
Ckanijes  which  may  be  made,  coimslently  wiih  Reason  and 
Religion,  in  ihe  Ecclesiastical  Affuha  of  this  Kingdom.  Uy  « 
Clergjnjnn.     London.      1830.     pp.51. 

3.  The  Liturgy  Revised  ;  or  fbe  Necesni/y  and  Baifficial  'E^ixta 
of  an   avifwrised  Abridgment   and    careful    Revision    of  tke 

.  variom  Services  of  the  Eslablnked  Chvrch.     By  the  Rev.  Kobt. 

'"".ax,  A.M.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Sioncliouse.  X-onii.  IS30. 
136.  4.   The 
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4.  IVte  British  Liturgy  ;  an  Attempt  towards  an  Analysis,  Ar- 
rangement, and  Compression  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  tlie  Rev.  John  Riland,  A.M.,  Curate  of  Yoxall.  London. 
1833. 

5.  l^he  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sa^ 
craments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  newly 
arranged,  with  Alterations  and  Abbreviations.  By  Francis 
Russell  Hall,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Fulbourn,  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Cambridge,  1833. 

6.  A  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Wode- 
house,  Prebendary  of  Norwich.  Mirror  of  Parliament,  5th 
August,  1833. 

7.  Evidence  of  the  Necessity  of  Church  Reform.  By  the  Rev. 
George.  H.  Stoddart,  A.M.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
London.     1833.     pp,  84. 

8.  Reform  without  Re-construction,  Sfc. ;  accompanied  with  a 
Plan  for  the  Compression  of  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Uvedale  Price,  M.A.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     London.     1833. 

T^HE  Church  of  England  is  as  a  beleaguered  city — she  sees 
■*•  her  most  important  outwork,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  attacked, 
dismantled,  and  awaiting  in  helpless  nakedness  the  hostile  signal 
for  general  plunder.  As  concerns  herself  more  immediately,  she 
sees  her  coalesced  enemies  taking  up,  on  various  points,  the 
vantage  ground  of  attack;  nor  are  there  wanting — alas — many  a 
Sinon,  who,  with  hypocritical  professions  of  attachment,  would 
persuade  us  to  breach  our  own  walls  for  the  reception  of  the  mon- 
strous yafrrica^ions  of  the  enemy.  Thus  surrounded  and  distracted 
by  virulent  enemies  and  false  friends,  the  Church  cannot  but  feel 
a  fearful  anxiety  for  the  result.  She  is  well  aware  that  there 
never  was  a, season  in  which  she  was  stronger  for  such  a  con- 
test— when  her  doctrine  was  purer,  her  discipline  more  decent, 
her  ministers,  as  a  body,  more  worthy  of  respect,  her  congrega- 
tions more  numerous  or  more  devoted — but  she  sees,  on  the  other, 
hand,  that  a  combination  of  extraordinary  and  alarming  circum- 
stances— {the  chief  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  legislature  which  the  Reform  Bill  has  given  to 
sectaries  of  all  classes) — renders  her  position  more  precarious, 
and  the  result  of  the,  as  it  seems,  inevitable  contlict  more 
tremendous  than  at  any  former  crisis  of  her  existence.  All  this 
she  s.ees  and  duly  appreciates ;  but  she  also  feels,  we  trust,  that 
higher  than  honourable — that  purer  than  patriot — that  better  than 
moral — that  Christian  courage,  which  rises  with  danger,  derives 
strength  from  persecution,  and  sees,  even  through  the  clouds  of 
temporary  disaster,  a  future,  a  certain,  and  an  eternal  triumph. 

But 
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But  it  is  not  llie  Church  of  Engiaiid  alone  ihat  is  in  danger! 
the  principles  which  are  afloat  menace  eventirally  all  chtircliea  and 
all  religion — they  are  essentially  anti-Chriatian.     We  have  watctied, 
with  increasing  regret,  the  league — ad  hoc — which  the  sectarian 
opponents  of  our  Establishment  have  made  with  its  infidel  enemie*. 
Even  those  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenten 
(and   we  hope  they  are  the  great  majority)  who  abhor    intideiUy, 
and  regret,  in  their  hearts,  their  temporary  alliance    with    it,  are 
ready,  it  seems,  to  continue  the  partnership — vsque  ad  araa — to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church ;  and  some  even  of  ihe  most  mode^ 
rate  in  temper,  and  the  most  sincere  in  piety  amongst  tlieni,  anti- 
cipate with  complacency  the  early  downfall  of  our  Establish metil; 
selfishly  and  foolishly  hoping  that  their  own   separate    religiotis 
interests  will  be  not  only  not  endangered  by  our  danger,  but  ad- 
vanced by  our  defeat  and  exalted  by  our  fall.      Natural  reason, 
however,    and   historical   experience,    if  sectarian    prejudice    and 
passion  did  not  iutervene,  would  lead  them  to  tlie  very    opposite 
conclusion.     Reason  would  tell  them  that  the  Church  of  England 
stands,  asitwere,  in  the  midst,  between  the  extreme  opinions  of  the 
Christian  sects  ;  between  what  the  Dissenters  decry  as  the  superstii^ 
tious  forms  and  blind  credulity  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  what 
these  denounce  as  the  mundane  discipline  and  sceptical  doctrine  of 
the  Presbyterians  ;  and  that,  were  the  Church  of  England  removed 
out  of  the  way,  these  two  extreme  sects  would  probably  come  into 
early  and  fierce  collision.   Her  intermediate  position,  but  still  more 
her  moderation — her  tolerant  spirit — her  learning — her  rank — faCr 
wealth — her  political  influence,  and  her  spiritual  purity,  all  corh 
bine  to  give  her  a  kind  of  moral  authority,  even  over  those  of  other 
communions,  which  has  tended  to  discountenance  and  mitigate, 
not  merely  persecution,  but  even  the  acerbities  of  controversy. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  our  domestic  history  con- 
firm this  reasoning  by  the  evidence  of  fads.     In  the  Grand  Rebel- 
lion, all  the  sectaries  combined  to  pull  down  the  Church,  and  thejr 
succeeded — but  what  followed  ? — The  Roman  Catholics  vanished 
before  the  Presbyterians,     The  Presbyterians,  in  their  tvirn,  be- 
came  as  odious  as  the  Church  had  been,  and  were  soon  over- 
thrown and  oppressed  by  the  independents  ;   who  again  broke  np 
into  an  hundred  intolerant  and  fanatical  factions,  from  which  tlw 
weary  and  woful  nation — Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,   Itt> 
dependents  and  all,  were  glad  once  again  to  lake  refuge  under  ifab 
protection  of  an  '  Establishment  in  Church  and  State.' 

Again:  when  James  li.  began  his  mad  crusnde  against  the 
Church  of  England,  and  planned  the  exaltation  of  popery  on  her 
ruin,  ou  whom  did  he  first  try  ilie  wily  aits  of  pretended  tolerntioQ 
— of  Chunh  Kefomtf    On  the  Protestant  Dissenters,     Them 

he 
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he  attempted  to  cajole  fcy  illusory  indulgence,  and  for  a  time, 
with  some  success;  hut  the  fraud  was  soon  detected— the  Dis- 
senters ultimately  clutig'to  the  Church  in  what  they  had  then  the 
prudence  to  see  was  a  common  danger ;  and,  by  their  joint 
power,  popery  was  defeated  and  repressed.  But  the  history  of 
that  day  proves  that  much  of  the  rigour  of  those  repressive  mea- 
sures was  owing  to  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  exposed  to  some  obloquy  on 
account  of  her  reluctance  to  push,  as  far  as  the  Dissenters  would 
have  wished,  the  penal  system. 

Again :  when  the  Cahinists  of  France  fled  from  the  bloody 
bigotry  of  Louis  and  Louvois,  where  did  they  seek  refuge  ? 
Under  the  tolerant  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
again :  when  the  French  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  escaped 
from  the  pikes  of  the  infidel  Jacobins,  where  did  they  find  an 
asylum  ?  In  the  sympathizing  charity  of  the  Church  of  England. 
If  even  there  were  not  higher  motives — more  transcendent  im- 
pulses, to  induce  us  to  cling  with  love  and  reverence  to  our 
communion,  is  there  any  man  who  does  not  feel  his  heart 
warmed  and  his  spirit  ennobled,  by  the  thought  of  belonging 
to  that  Church,  whose  tolerant,  benevolent,  and  impartial  pro- 
tection— the  most  adverse  factions — the  most  discordant  sec^ 
— the  most  infuriated  adversaries — ^seek  with  confidence^  obtain 
without  condition,  and  enjoy  without  sacrifice  or  scruple? — '  She 
has  been  a  strength  to  the  poor — a  comfort  to  the  needy  in  his  dis- 
tress— a  refuge  from  the  storm — a  shadow  from  the  heat,  when 
the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm.' — Isaiah  xxv.  4. 

These  are  considerations  of  human  policy,  which  should,  we 
think,  (independently  of  higher  motives,)  induce  every  sincere 
Christian,  whatever  be  his  sect,  to  pause  before  he  lends  himself 
to  the  overthrow  of  this  great  bu1>yark  of  public  liberty,  this 
ready  asylum  from  religious  or  political  persecution.  If  sh^ 
should  be  for  a  season  overthrown — what  is  there  that  could 
supply  her  place  in  the  social  system  of  the  civilized  world  ? 

From  these  general  political  considerations,  we  proceed  to 
observe  that  the  question  usually  styled  Church  Reform  divides 
itself  into  two  parts — the  one,  which  may  be  called  the  secular 
part  of  the  subject,  including  the  temporalities  of  the  Church — its 
property — the  ranks,  numbers,  mode  of  election,  and  discipline  of 
its  ministers — ecclesiastical  corporations  and  courts — pluralities — 
parochial  registries  and  rates,  8cc.  It  is  to  this  class  of  subjects  thai; 
what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  Church  Reform  is  understood  to  apply. 
It  is  on  such  matters  that  the  king's  ministers  pretend  to  have  re- 
formed the  Irish  Church,  and  that  they  noiv  mean  to  legislate  for  the 
English  Church..  We  have  already  expressed,  however  inadequately, 

our 
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our  disapprobation  of  much  of  [he  detail  of  what  has  been  done  ill 
Ireland,  and  our  alarm  at  the  principle  on  Iwhicli  it  is  done. 
Still  more  strong  are  our  apprehenaiona  of  what  may  be  intended 
for  England;  but  as  the  session  of  parliament  is  so  near  at  baud, 
we  believe  we  shall  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  the  wishes  of  our  readers  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public  discussion,  by  reserving  our  further  observations  on  this 
head  of  secular  reform,  till  we  shall  have  before  us  the  formal  pro- 
position of  the  Government. 

But  there  is  a  second,  and  to  us,  still  more  important  part  of 

the    subject,   which    has  been  brought   into  recent  discussion 

— not  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  church,  but — by  certain 
individuals  calling  themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  Enw- 
land — and  professing  to  be  actuated  by  a  conscientious  desire  to 
advance  her  interests  and  to  exalt  her  character ; — we  mean,  what 
may  be  called  Liturgical  Reform  ;  that  is,  such  aiterations, 
abbreviations,  and  amendments,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  these  indi- 
viduals, may  make  the  Liturgy  more  satisfactory  to  Cliurchmen, 
and  more  conciliatory  to  Dissenters. 

Now  to  all  such  propositions,  at  this  time,  we  are  prepared  to 
give  at  once  our  decided  and  uncompromising  negative.  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  sincere  and  single-minded  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  seriously  dissatisfied  with  her  l^iturgv 
in  any  ensential,  and  scarcely  in  any  formal  particular.  The  pro- 
ject of  reclaiming  any  considerable  number  of  the  Dissentera 
IS  a  mere  vision ;  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  alteratioo, 
which  could  induce  one  sectary  to  join  us,  that  would  not  dis- 
tress, if  not  alienate,  thousands  of  the  faithful:  and  we  pledoe 
ourselves  to  show  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  propositioiu 
which  can  stand  individually  the  test  of  rational  examination ;  and 
that,  considered  collectively,  they  contradict,  refute,  expose,  aud 
annihilate  each  other. 

We  must  preface  the  more  detailed  discussion  by  some  obser- 
vations upon  that  most  considerable  class  of  critics  who  invest 
their  opinions  with  the  important  authority  of  (he  clerical  charac- 
ter. These  gentlemen  cannot  be  ignorant  tliat  with  the  public  at 
large,  and,  above  ail,  with  those  who  are  the  professed  adver- 
saries  of   the   Establishment,    any    admission  on  their  parts 

and  still  more  any  assertion — of  errors  in  the  doctrines  or  dis. 
cipline  of  which  they  are  the  sworn  guardians  and  ministers,  tntui 
be  of  the  most  serious  consequence.  In  tlie  ordinary  business 
of  life,  it  would  not  be  considered  within  the  rules  of  hoitour- 
able  or  even  fair  dealing,  to  turn  the  weight  of  authority  against 
those  who  conferred  it — in  an  advocate,  for  instance,  to  join  in 
arraigning  the  client  lie  was  retained  to  defend,  or  iu  an  agent 
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to  enf)p1oy  the  confidence  with  which  he  was  entrusted  against 
his  principal.  The  public  has,  occasionally,  seen*  with  appro- 
bation a  barrister  throw  up  a  deceptions  brief,  or  a  friend  repu- 
diate an  unconscientious  trust.  But  this  is  justifiable  only  in  ex- 
treme cases — and  a  multo  fortiori,  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
case  must  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  magnitude,  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  and  the  most  indisputable  certainty,  which 
should  induce  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — one  who 
has  adopted  her  Articles  at  the  outset  of  his  education,  and 
embraced  her  Liturgy  in  the  solemnity  of  ordination — not  merely 
to  abandon,  but  to  arraign  them.  And,  above  all,  we  think  we 
may  safely  say,  that  if  such  a  person,  after  full  consideration,  feels 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  throw  up  his  brief  he  is  bound  at  least  to 
return  the  fee!  When  he  retracts  his  acquiescence  in  the  Liturgy, 
he  should  resign  the  trust  and  profit  which,  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  that  acquiescence,  were  conferred  upon  him. 

The  framers  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitutions  so  clearly  foresaw 
this  danger,  and  the  serious  consequences  which  might  arise  from 
light  or  litigious  ministers  employing  the  authority  of  the  church 
against  the  church,  that  the  law  takes  every  possible  precaution 
against  such  schism.  The  Reverend  Mr,  Riland,  curate  of 
Yoxall,  for  his  own  good  reasons,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  calls 
such  precautions  *  a  trap  and  snare  to  entangle  and  lacerate  the 
clerical  conscience,' — (p.  xxii)  and  a  *  contrivance  borrowed  from 
heathen  and  anti-Christian  mysteries  J* — (p.  xvii.)  Let  us  trace  the 
facts. 

Candidates  for  holy  orders  are  not  led — like  the  neophytes  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  mysteries — blindfold  into  the  sanctuary : 
they  are  not  hurried  into  engagements  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand^ nor  involved  in  doctrines  which  they  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunities, and  even  exhortations,  to  consider  maturely ;  they  are  not 
brought  to  the  final  and  irrevocable  pledge  of  '  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  Liturgy,'  but  by  a  series  of  distinct  steps,  at  each  of 
which  the  candidate  may  pause — delay — and  finally,  if  he  pleases, 
decline  the  proposed  engagement.  The  Articles  of  the  Church 
meet  the  student  in  the  very  porch  of  the  temple.  During  a 
college  education  of  at  least  four  years^  he  is  necessarily  a  daily 
partaker  of,  and  of  course  made  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
divine  offices — (we  say  nothing  of  attendance  on  divinity  lectures, 
or  such  other  voluntary  studies  as  are  proper  and  usual,  but  not 
imperative).  Next  comes  the  form  of  ordination  of  a  deacon,  in 
which  he  accepts  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  church,  in  words 
of  general  spiritual  import — the  limited  duties  of  the  deacon's 
office  not  requiring  more  particularity  on  that  point,  in  this  stage. 
But  even  yet  the  candidate  has  not  assumed  the  full  clerical 
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function.  With  superabundant  tenderness  to  the  mutability  of  j 
human  opinions,  and  to  the  scruples  of  tender  consciences,  the 
law  not  only  doea  not  oblige  the  deacon  lo  assume  the  character  I 
of  the  priesthood,  but  will  not  even  pierniit  hint  to  do  so,  without 
a  due  interval  for  instruction  in  its  duties — for,  after  the  ordinatioB 
of  deacons,  follovi's  this  rubric : — 

'  And  it  must  he  here  declared  to  the  deacon,  that  he  must  continot 
in  the  office  of  deacon  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  to  the  intent  that 
he  may  be  perfect  and  well  expert  in  the  things  appertaining  to  ecct*- 
siastical  adminiatration.  In  executing  whereof,  if  he  be  found  failk- 
ful  and  diligent,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  order  of  priesthood  ;' — 

Prior  to  which  admission,  after  the  same  general  obligations  as, 
before,  the  candidate-priest  enters  into  a  further  more  solemn  and 
specilic  engagement — 

*  To  give  his /Qi/ft/u/diiii^ence  always  to  minister  the  doctrines,  and  th«. 
sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded^ 
and  as  this  church  and  realm  hoik  received  Ihf  same,  Src.'  ^ 

Under  this  engagement,  the  candidate  receives  the  character  oC^ 
3  priest,  and  the  consequent  privilege  of  receiving  a»  eccleniaaiicei 
benefice — but  the  caution  and  tenderness  of  the  laws  do  not  emi 
here — there  is  another  final,  and  (as  it,  therefore,  ought  to  be) 
still  more  precise  engagement.  Tt  is  provided  by  '  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,'  that  no  minister  shall  enjoy  any  benefice  or  promo* 
tion,  till  he  shall  have  performed  divine  service  according  to  tb* 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  his  church  or  chapel — 
'  and  openly  and  puhlicly,  before  the  congregation,  declare  his 
feigned  astent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  Ike  said  book  con- 
tained, and  prescribed  in  these  words : — i,  A  B,  do  hereby  declare  my 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  ail  and  everything  contained  and  j>re» 
scribed  in  and  by  the  Book  entitled  the  Common  Prayer,  &c.' 

Here  then  we  see  the  Church  and  the  State  have  taken  the  most 
extraordinary  care — (to  a  degree,  indeed,  which  might,  but  for  our 
experience  of  human  falsehood  and  perversity,  be  thought  supere-' 
rogative) — to  guard  against  the  disturbance  of  men's  minds,  by  ilie 
critical  curiosity,  the  morbid  scruples,  or  the  self-seeking  presump- 
tion of  individual  ministers.  And,  we  thank  God,  their  pious  cars 
has  been  on  the  whole  successful !  It  has  kept  the  church  essentially 
together ;  and  though,  as  we  see  with  sorrow  and  shame,  it  has  not 
prevented  a  few  intnisters  from  broaching  illegal,  and,  in  their  a'r. 
fumstnnces,  culpable  propositions,  yet  the  authority  of  such  meo 
must  be  so  invalidated  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  previous  en- 
gagements  and  promises  that  they  have  broken,  that  the  danger 
from  their  schismatic  deviations  is  considerably  diminished,  l-'or 
even  in  the  least  offensive  cases,  and  where  we  should  be  inclined 
to  hope  ijiat  there  was  a  misguided  sincerity  at  botloni,  what  confi. 
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dence  caii  be  placed  id  the  judgment  or  the  advice  of  men,  who 
do  not  know  their  own  minds  from  day  to  day  ?  and  how  can  we 
be  assured  that  they  will  be  more  steady  in  their  new-fangled  and 
irresponsible  doctrines^  than  they  were  to  their  former  deliberate 
and  sacramental  obligations  ? 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  im 
portant — in  clerical  rank  at  least — of  those  who  have  put  them- 
selves forward  in  soliciting  a  revisal  of  the  Liturgy — we  mean  the 
lieverend  Charles  Nourse  Wodehouse,  Prebendary  of  Norwich; 
and  we  make  no  apology  for  mentioning  his  name  and  probing  his 
case^  because  he  has  voluntarily  brought  himself  before  the  public 
in  a  most  unusual  and  ostentatious  manner.  We  find  that,  on  the 
5th  of  August  last,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
from  this  gentleman  to  the  following  effect: — 

*  That  your  petitioner  was  ordained  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  in  December,  1814,  and  Priest  in  the  following  year ;  and  within 
two  years  after  was  presented  to  the  preferment  which  he  now  Iiolds : 
That  your  petitioner  begs  to  remind  your  Lordships,  that  by  Sta- 
tutes passed  in  the  13th  Eliz.,  c.  12,  and  14th  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  and 
also  by  the  36th  ecclesiastical  canon,  certain  subscriptions  and  de- 
clarations are  required  from  every  clergyman  at  his  ordination,  and 
upon  institution  to  a  benefice  :  That  your  petitioner,  on  reviewing 
in  after  years  the  engagements  which  he  had  thus  entered  into, 
became  doubtful  whether  he  could  renew  them  if  called  upon  to 
do  so;  that  further  reflection  only  serving  to  add  strength  to  such 
scruples,  he  feels  himself  bound  no  longer  to  conceal  his  opinions ; 
and  that  he  now  ventures  to  lay  them  before  your  Lordships,  in  the 
hope  of  being  relieved  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  is  involved : 
That  your  petitioner  begs  accordingly  to  state,  that  when  called 
upon  to  declare  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  in  every  respect  *'  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,*'  he  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  make  such  a  declaration  according  to  the  plain^  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  then  used  by  him  ;  and  that  your  petitioner 
cannot  conscientiously  affirm  the  following  parts  of  the  Liturgy  to  be 
sanctioned  by  Scripture — namely,  the  2d,  2Stlj,  29th,  and  42d  clauses 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  the  form  of  absolution  in  the  office  for 
visiting  the  sick ;  and  the  words  used  at  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
ordaining  priests  and  bishops,'  &c.  &c. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  Mr.  VVodehouse,  by  the 
palliative  suggestion  that  ^  he  was  very  young  when  he  did 
it  J  betrays  some  little  awkwardness  in  confessing  tliat  he  is 
now  disturbed  by  passages  which  he  had  formerly  adopted  under 
the  most  solemn  sanctions.  He  was  ordained  deacon^  he  telh 
us,  in  1814^  priest  next  year,  and  within  two  years  after,  was 
presented  to  ^  the  preferment  he  now  holde.^   There  are  probablj 
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many  reformers  who  would  consider  Uiis  leading  allegation,  that  a 
young  gentleman  was  preferred  to  a  rich  stall  williiii  about  two 
years  and  a  lialf  afler  his  first  ordination,  as  a  very  good  argument 
for  some  other  measure  of  church  reform  than  the  mere  amend- 
ment of  the  Allianasian  Creed.  We  leave  Mr.  Wodehouse  to 
settle  that  matter  with  such  troublesome  allies ;  but  we  must 
observe  that  this  gentleman  has  not  staled  the  facts  of  bis  case 
with  all  that  fullness  and  fairness  which  we  should  have  expected 
from  so  scrupulous  a  minii.  He  was  very  young  when  he  did  it; — 
and  this  prebendal  stall — one  by  the  way  so  good  as  to  have  been 
just  before  held  by  a  bishop — fell  on  him,  it  seems,  quite  sud- 
denly, and  dazzled  and  seduced  his  inexperienced  iiiuocciice — 
'  For  Satan  now  is  maer  than  of  yore. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor.' 
But  alas !  we  find  tliat,  before  the  Snarer  of  consciences  had 
tempted  him  with  this  stall,  the  young  and  interesting  victim 
had  been  previously  assailed  twke  over,  and  twice  over  had 
fallen  into  similar  temptations  j  for  we  see  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Register,  that  the  Reverend  Charles  Nourse  Wodehouse  was 
presented  to  a  certain  rectory  called  Murninglhorpe,  in  July, 
1815,  that  is  wilhin  six  months  of  his  being  ordained  deacon 
— (he  must  have  found  a  most  indulgent  Bishop  /) — and 
again,  in  October,  1816,  to  another  living  called  Gildestone. 
But  even  this  is  not  all:  the  petition  states  tliat  he  was 
presented  in  1817  '  lo  the  perferment'  (in  the  singular)  '  which 
he  now  holds,'  leaving,  in  the  reader's  mind,  an  impression 
that  he  holds  but  that  onk  preferment.  Mow,  it  appears 
ihat  he  held  both  these  livings  at  the  date  of  the  last  edilicm 
of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Register'  (1829);  and,  if  we  are  not 
misinformed,  he  does,  to  this  hour,  enjoy  one  of  bis  original 
preferments,  and  only  resigned  the  other  rectory  a  very  short 
time  since — in  favour  of  his  own  nephew.  It  cannot  fail  lo 
strike  every  reader  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Wodehouse  being  a 
pluralist  was  probably  disguised  in  his  petition  for  two  rea- 
sons ; — first,  to  give  more  weight  to  his  appeal,  which  would 
obviously  have  been  impaired  if  it  had  furnished  some  more  ex- 
tensive reformer  with  such  a  tu  quoque;  and  secondly,  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  only  signed  ibe  thirty-nine  Articles  and 
professed  the  vows  requisite  at  both  degrees  of  ordinatioa,  bat 
had  (mice  over  read  himself  into  rectories,  and  had,  probably  for 
a  couple  of  years,  done  parochial  duty,  with  ample  time  and  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  understand  the  meaning  of  tlie  Athaiiasian 
Creed,  before  he  accepted  '  the  preferment  be  now  holds ! '  On 
the  very  reading  of  this  petition,  one  of  their  lordships  saw  enough 
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of  the  case^  as  >ve  find  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  to  induce 
him  to  sav — 

*  If  the  petitioner  entertains  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject 
to  which  his  petition  refers,  he  can  give  up  his  preferment ;  but  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  the  church,  he  must  conform  to  its  doctrine.' 

This  is  the  common  sense  of  the  matter.  When  his  conscience 
became  troublesome,  he  should  have  relieved  it  by  resignation, 
instead  of  disturbing  other  men"*s  minds  by  his  petition. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  deal  hardly  by  the  individual^  and  mix 
up,  unfairly,  personal  topics  with  a  public  discussion.  It  is  that 
individual  himself  who  introduces  the  personal  topics^  and  claims 
for  his  proposition  the  authority  of  his  personal  character.  We 
only  accept  his  own  data,  and  apply  his  personal  merits  to  the  same 
purpose  for  which  he  introduced  them — the  illustration  of  the 
argument.  If  he  modestly  requires  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  whole 
Church  of  England  shall  be  altered  to  fit  his  conscience,  it  is  surely 
quite  fair  to  show  that  his  conscience  seems  to  be  of  so  particular 
a  kind,  that  what  would  suit  it  might  probably  suit  no  other  con- 
science in  the  realm.* 

Again,  the  Reverend  John  Riland,  A,M,y  after  having  neces* 
sarily  gone  through  all  the  consecutive  forms  of  '  assent  and  con- 
sent '  to  our  Church  Liturgy,  introduces  his  plan  of  reform,  with 
these  words — 

'  The  Anglican  ritual  is  spotted  and  wrinkled  with  such  sarcasm^ 
resentment^  cimse^  and  assumption  of  its  own  excellence,  as  grieves  and 
irritaies  its  best  friends  ;  while  it  furnishes  gratuitous  matter  of  con- 
iempt  and  recrimination  to  those  whom  it  should  have  pitied  and  dis- 
armed.*— Introduc,  xvii. 

As  Mr.  Riland  has  not  only  taken  all  the  previous  engagements 
which  we  have  quoted,  but  does  still  administer  weekly,  nay, 
daily,  to  a  deluded  flock,  this  *  spotted,  wrinkled,  sarcastic,  abusive, 
assuming,  grievous,  irritating,  and  contemptible^  ritual,  we  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  need — however  bad  it  may  be — 
to  alter  it  for  the  ease  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Riland's  conscience. 

The  same  objection,  in /oro  conscientia,  applies  to  all  the  clerical 
proposers  of  liturgical  reform.  They  have  ail  voluntarily — deli- 
berately— repeatedly — pledged   their   assent  and   consent  to  all 

*;  A  crazy  reformer,  whose  trash  is  not  otherwise  worth  notice,  asks,  what  chance  a 
clergyman  of  liberal  sentiments  would  have  had  of  promotion  under  the  oligarchical 
Government  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool  P  We  tell  this  obscure  scribbler  that  it  is 
universally  admitted,  even  by  their  potUicai  opponents,  that  Church  patronage  was 
never  more  judiciously  and  conscientiously  distributed  than  during  the  administration 
of  those  noblemen.  Lord  Eldon  may  indeed  think,  with  some  degree  of  contrition,  that 
it  is  to  him  that  Mr.  Wodehouse  ow«s  the  preferments  which  he,  as  we  think,  so  much 
mitemployt.  We  should  like  to  know  to  what  interest  the  Prebendary  owed  the  very 
unusual  and  (we  will  say,  whoever  did  it)  improper  favour,  of  being  idlowed  to  resign 
and  name  hit  tuccesior» 

and 
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and  everything  in  the  Liturgy,  and  have  all  entered  into  tlie 
most  solemn  engagemenls  lo  maintain,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
uniformity  of  worship;  and  yet  we  tiud  tliem  all  diaseniintf  from 
that  very  Liturgy,  some  from  one  tlung,  some  from  another,  suuic 
from  less,  some  from  more,  but,  collectively,  'from  all  and  every- 
thing;' and  employing  their  individual  and, joint  etlbrts  to  tbe 
alteration  of  that  which,  by  all  obUf^alions  human  und  divine,  tbejr 
were  bound  to  mnintaiu.  We  may  be  asked  whelher  we  memiii 
under  a  plea  of  conscience,  lo  slide  conscience ;  to  set  up  ftU 
infallible  church;  to  deny  to  a  Piotestaut  miuiater  the  first  Bud, 
most  essential  human  blessing  of  the  Keforniatiou— freedom  of  con- 
scientious inquiry,  and  liberty  of  conscientious  decision  p  We  answer 
distinctly  and  williont  reserve — No! — We  admit— in  every  form 
and  mode  of  concession — the  free  and  uncontrollable  rights  of  tiM^^ 
vidual conscience :  but  heie  comes  llie  distinction; — wedeinuiid,  for 
every  man,  full  liberty  for  his  own  conscience;  but  liis  right  to 
trouble  the  conscience  of  his  neif^hbour  is  not  so  absolute,  and  at 
best  is  liable  Lo  certain  liniitalioiui  and  conditions.  First,  in  a 
man's  anxiety  for  his  neighbour's  conscience,  lie  should  not  neglect 
fais  own— and  must  therefore  not  employ,  to  forward  uiiy  pur- 
pose,  however  meritorious,  influence  obtained  on  a  piomisu  of 
using  it  to  defeat  that  very  purpose.  Secondly,  it  must  be  proved, 
_,to  the   fullest  sulisfactiuu  of  human  evidence,  that  his  ueigbbour 

■  IB  in  a  dangetons  error; — for  he   can  have  no  riglit  to  disturb 

■  viother  man's  failh  b;y  the  mere  critical  doubts  of  hia  owu  mind^' 
Or  the  indecision  of  his  own  temper.  Thirdly,  the  error  must  be 
uot  only  indisputable,  but  its  impoilance  must  be  grave,  and  tlie 
remedy  certain  ;  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  disturb  the  cunscieiice 
of  another  on  trifting  or  indifferent  matters,  nor  unless  he  has  a 
hope  of  subseijuently  quieting  what  he  has  so  disturbed. 

No  such  excuses  has  any  one  of  these  clerical  reformers  to  allege. 
For  instance,  the  earliest,  we  believe,  in  point  of  date,  certainly 
one  of  tlie  most  moderate  und  respectable  of  the  liturgical 
reformers  of  our  time,  is  the  author  of  '  Church  Reform,  by  « 
Churchman;'  by  name,  (as  we  learn  from  his  publisher's  recent 
advertisements,)  Archdeacon  lierens.  His  work  applies  to  the 
whole  question,  discipline,  law,  property,  lilurgy — we,  at  present, 
are  only  cunsidei  ing  the  article  of  LHurijy — 

'It  IS  with  awe  and  reverence  that  be  pfesunieB  to  Itinl  at  any 
alteration,  however  triJUni],  in  our  beautiful  and  scriptural  Liturgy.' 
—p.  123. 

The  aiithor  may  have  qnicled  his  own  qualms  by  the  use  of  such 
expressions  as  hint  and  trijie,  but  to  us  they  are  pcculiaily  otlVn^ 
sive,  aud,  us  well  as  thv  whole  of  tlie  three  puges  by  wiiich  his 
propositions,  on  this  subject,  are  prefaced,  remind  us  of  that  ad- 
ntirable  portrait  of  a  false  friend —  '  Willin 
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*  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike ; 
Just  HINTS  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike!' 

Little  as  we  approve  of  Mr.  Riland's  coarse  censure,  we— 
in  point  of  taste  and  of  conscience — infinitely  prefer  it  to  an 
introduction  of  the  serpent  in  a  basket  of  figs.  The  Archdeacon 
proceeds —  :> 

*  I  am  aware  too,  that,  here  especially,  we  must  guard  against  un- 
settling the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  if  anything  should  be  done 
tending  to  weaken  their  attachment  to  the  Liturgy — to  which  they 
have  been  so  long  accustomed — it  might  lead  them  to  cast  off  their 
regard  for  public  worship  altogether/ — ^p.  1 25. 

Perfectly  just:  but — 

*  Still  with  this  impression  on  my  mind,  there  are  (tJDO  littlb  altera- 
tions which  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  take  place.' — p.  125. 

What  ? — are  *  the  hesitation  and  diffidence ' — *  the  awe  and  reve- 
rence '  which  '  only  presumed  to  hinty^  already  grown  into  a  very 
anxious  desire  to  alter  ?  And — so  inconsistent  will  even  the  most 
cautious  be,  when  not  on  the  basis  of  truth — Mr.  Bereus  has  become 
so  very  anxious^  that  he  broaches  a  subject  of  such  acknowledged 
danger,  for  two  little  alterations ! — A  ^ great  anxiety'  for  kittle* 
things  is  not  the  characteristic  of  such  a  mind  as  ought  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  re-modelling  the  Church ;  nor  can  we  under- 
stand how  a  clergyman  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  break 
his  ordination  pledges  for  '  two  little  trifles,' 

The  Archdeacon,  however,  soon  gets  courage  to  confess  that 
with  his  two  little  matters  he  would  not  be  quite  satisfied — he 
would  wish  to  see  *  prepared  a  more  etictensive  alteration;'  and 
then  he  proceeds  through  forty  pages  to  suggest  a  long  series  of 
changes,  which — many  of  them  in  words,  and  all  of  them  in  their 
principles  and  consequences — tend  to  the  completion  of  the  wildest 
schemes  of  the  wildest  of  the  innovators.  But  we  have  a  fact  to 
disclose  which  will,  we  think,  surprise  our  readers,  as  much  as  we 
were  surprised  when  we  first  heard  Mr.  Berens'  authority  adduced 
for  *  a  reform  of  the  Liturgy.'  It  is  about  ten  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Berens  himself  published  a  series  of '  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy,'  in 
which  most  of  the  objections  now  made  by  himself  and  his 
brother  reformers  are  noticed,  and — refuted  !  aud  amongst  the 
rest,  his  own  two  Utile  trifles  are  specially  mentioned,  defended, 
and  approved  * !  and  this  work  Mr.  Berens  deems  so  satisfactory 
and  useful,  that  he  has  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  ^  cheap  editions, 
to  ensure  it  a  more  extensive  circulation.'  f  The  Archdeacon, 
at  least,  cannot  allege  that  his  unsuspecting  youth  had  been  en- 
trapped, like  poor  Mr.  Wodehouse's. 

*  I^ecturis  on  tiie  Liturgy,  pp.  172,  200.  f  lb.  p.  v.,  edit.  1828. 

But 
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But  a  few  liistorical  and  literar}'  facts,  which  have  been  carefulljj 
but  not  very  caDdidly,  kept  out  of  sight,  will  prove  that  all  these 
learned  and  conscientious  persons  might — ought, and — we  think — 
must  have  known,  before  they  accepted  oidiuation  and  preferment, 
that  every  one  of  the  points  they  have  now  produced,  as  their  indivi- 
dual spontaneous  scruples,  had  been  already  advanced — enforced — 
disputed — refuted — and  finally  rejected  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  England,  in  times  when  the  immediate  danger 
of  change  was  mfinitely  smaller,  and  tlie  prospect  of  advantage  in- 
finitely greater,  than  at  the  alarming  crisis  when  they  have  thought 
proper  to  re-produce  ihein. 

It  would  not  be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  gentleaien 
liberally  educated  for  the  Church  should  have  been  aware  of  the 
controversies  and  conferences  on  those  disputed  points,  under 
Xing  Edward — Queen  Elizabeth — James  I. — the  two  Charleses 
and  William  111.— but  the  whole  matter  of  their  objections  has 
been  discussed,  in  all  its  details,  in  much  more  recent  times — in 
days  almost  our  own — and  through  channels  open  to  even  the 
most  superficial  readers  of  pamphlets  and  magazines. 

In  the  year  1749,  there  appeared  a  general  and  metho- 
dical attack  on  the  whole  Anglican  ritual,  under  the  title  of 
'  i^j-ee  and  Candid  Disquisitions  relating  to  the  Church  of 
England.'  The  author  was  the  Reverend  John  Jones,  who 
however  kept  himself  studiously  concealed;  but — by  an  artilice 
very  prevalent  with  such  reformers — he  endeavoured  to  give  his 
individual  cavils  more  authority,  by  pretending  that  they  proceeded 
from  associated  authors,  and  were  published  by  other  persons  as 
associated  editors.  Some  private  letters  of  Jones  which  Mr. 
I^ichols  *  has  dug  up  in  the  Museum,  eiihibit  the  details  of  tliese 
pretences,  and  prove  that  Jones  pursued  what  he  complacently 
calls  '  his  honest  cause,'  by  no  very  honest  means  i-.  Now,  iu  this 
work,  every  objection  advanced  by  our  modern  reformers  is  dis- 
tinctly made,  always  for  the  same  reasons,  and  often  i  '  *" 
same  words.  This  work  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  was  i 
source  of  a  smart  controversy,  which  was  continued  briskly  forf 
few  subsequent  years.  In  I7G6  appeared  the  celebrated  boolT 
called  the  Confessional,  directed  to  the  same  general  objects  as  the 
Candid  Dist/uinitions,  but  written  in  a  still  more  acrimonious 
spirit.  We  call  it  celebrated,  because,  though  it  was  poor  splenetic 
trash,  it  excited  a  great  sensation  when  it  was  avowed  as  the  woritJ 


t  Imineiliately  after  Mt,  Jon™  hud  puUisheii  Ihis,  miGS  of  cavil,  anrl  wliilc  he  « 
prf paring  fnr  a  st.'CDnd  edilioii,  he  did  not  scrupleluai.'cei)!  Biiulher  Iwneiicc,  luiil  a^ain. 
of  cotinv, fiuUir/y  to  declnre  liis  ' UH/eii/iifd  a'Ktil  and  conient  In  alt  nnd  nrri/llmg' 
Trom  which  he  was  nnon^nuui/y  diaientinj;.     The  Ifrmt,  too,  on  iihich  he  olitiii)e4 
the  beneBeg  were  rither  nUEindoua.    This  wag  the  patriuch  of  Chutvk  Rtfirat ! 

_  of. 
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of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England — Francis  Blackburne^ 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  Blackburne^  it  turned  out,  had  been  a 
disciple  of  Jones^  and  had  published,  some  years  before^  an  anony- 
mous defence  of  the  Candid  Disquisitions  ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  a 
worthy  pupil  of  that  high  school  of  schism.  This  affair  made  still 
more  sensation  than  the  Disquisitions;  but  when  the  first  wonder 
at  seeing  an  apostate  dignitary  had  subsided,  it  died  (in  spile  of  ^ 
thousand  shifts  and  artifices  of  the  author  to  keep  it  alive)  of  general 
contempt ;  and  the  public  conscience  was  never  disturbed  by  these 
individual  scruples.  Yet  two  or  three  circumstances  connected 
with  this  aflfair  are  worth  preserving.  Blackburne,  like  Prebendary 
W  odehouse,  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  conduct,  by  alleging  that  he 
had  subscribed  inadvertently  in  his  younger  days :  this,  however, 
was  a  mere  pretence,  for  he  accepted  his  Archdeaconry,  and  some 
other  preferments,  after  he  had  written  his  anonymous  defence 
of  the  Disquisitions.  The  following  fact  is  also  curious,  and, 
in  reference  to  the  reformers  of  the  present  day,  instructivCf 
On  Blackburne's  avowal  of  the  Confessional,  a  worthy  single-r 
minded  ^  congregation  of  Dissenters  in  London,  naturally  con-r 
eluding  that  the  author  of  such  a  work  could  not  possibly  continue 
a  member  of  the  Churchy'  proposed  to  him  to  become  their 
pastor.  But — although  two  or  three  of  Blackburn's  followers^ 
and  friends.  Dr.  Disney,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Jebb,  had  the 
honour  and  conscience  to  resign  their  preferments — the  Arch-* 
deacon  himself  declined  to  give  that  pledge  of  his  sincerity^ 
In  this  pointy  as  in  so  many  others,  our  modern  reformers  9gree 
with  their  respectable  predecessor. 

From  this  time,  the  question  of  Church  reform  slumbered, 
though  it  never  was,  indeed,  wholly  extinct — for  the  principle  of 
making  innovations  in  either  government  or  religion  is  too  con- 
genial with  human  vanity  and  caprice  ever  to  become  obsolete. 
In  1789,  Mr.  Knox,  a  respectable  layman^  dedicated  some  of  his 
leisure  to  the  revival  of  the  question  of  Church  Reform.  Mr.  Knox 
thought  so  entirely  as  we  do  on  the  point  of  clerical  allegiance  to 
the  Liturgy,  that  he  prefaces  his  propositions  with  an  apology^ 
which,  as  coming  from  a  professed  Church  Reformer,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  adopted 
this  course,  namely — 

*  That  a  layman,  being  unshackled  by  creeds  and  subscriptions ,  may 
do  more  towards  removing  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  established 
forms,  than  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  do,* — Observations  on  the  Li-r 
iurgy,  1789. 

Mr.  Knox  appears,  by  some  other  publications^  to  have  been  a 
vain,  querulous,  and  disappointed  man  :  his  book  on  the  Liturgy 
is  poor  dreamy  stuff,  and  we  notice  it  not  as  of  any  merit  ojn 

importance. 


^ 
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importance,  but  because  it  gives  some  account  of  the  LAtm^ 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  America — which  ia  much  apl 
plauded  by  our  reformers,  and  to  which  we,  loo,  shuU  willingly 
refer. 

In  the  year  1786,  at  the  request  of  a  geueral  Convention  of 
the  Episcopalian  Protestants  in  the  United  States,  who  were 
anxious  to  continue  in  their  Church  the  series  of  Apostolic 
ordination,  certain  learned  and  pious  American  clergjioien, 
selected  by  their  flocks  for  the  episcopal  office,  were  consecrated 
in  Lambeth  Chapel  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  Peterborough.  There  was  everything  in  the  whole  of  ibis 
transaction  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  not  only  a  strengthening  and  extending  of  the  true  Christian 
faith,  which  she,  above  ail  things,  desires  j  but  it  was  an  un- 
expected and  unquestionable  testimony  of  approbation  of  her 
peculiar  doctrine  and  discipline.*  IVIr.  Knox,  however,  saw  in 
It  a  cause  for  exultation — on  very  different  grounds.  The  rulers  of 
our  Church,  he  asserts,  ha\ie  given  their  sanclion  to  lite  greater 
part  of  the  liturgical  reforms  lie  had  been  pointing  out,  by  con- 
secrating bishops  for  America,  where  those  reforms  have  been 
adopted : — 

'  To  the  orthodoxy  of  this  reformed  Liturgy,  our  whole  illustrioira 
bench  of  bishops  have  set  their  seal,  by  the  eoiisecration  of  bishops  to 
preside  over  and  superintend  the  American  Church  in  the  use  of  it,* 

Now,  even  if  the  facts  wese  accurately  true,  Mr.  Knox's  conse- 
quence would  not  follow ; — for  certainly,  the  ordination  of  a  minis- 
ter, or  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  does  not  of  necessity  iiivoh« 
any  sanction  of  the  Liturgy  which  such  persons  may  afterwards  use, 
and  particularly  where  the  ministry  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  diffei^ot 
and  independent  nation.  The  Church  of  England  has  never  held 
that  ordination — as  ordination — is  affected  by  a  difference  on 
points  of  discipline,  or  even  of  doctrine.  Some  of  the  fathers  and 
martyrs  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  no  other  than  popish  ordination ; 
and  in  our  own  days,  we  have  seen  several  similar  instances.  Nor 
can  any  reasonable  man  imagine  English  bishops  could  pretend 
to  enforce  on  the  citizens  of  an  independent  state  the  enact  forms 
of  a  Liturgy  established  by  our  own  internal  municipal  law. 
This  however  might  have  been,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Knox,  only 
an  error  of  reasoning;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  he  prefaced 
it  by  a  gross  mis- statement  of  the  fact:    for  there  had  been,  pre- 

'  A  ■urnmBiy  of  tbis  iuUrcetinj;  ([uagHcliun  has  beea  Inlely  givuu  in  Uw 
'  BrttiHh  Magaiiue,' — (vul.  ii.,  P'  '^^i  ^"^  '">^-  iv.,i>.  COl,) — &  piiblicBtiou  to  which «« 
gUdlf  lelw  w  oiia  of  gami  abilily  Bad  of  higti  uid  wiuU  principle*. 

pamtbr/ 
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paratory  to  this  consecration^  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
between  the  English  bishops  and  the  Convention  of  the  Amencan 
Churchy  in  which  the  latter  submitted  to  our  prelates  a  copy  of 
their  proposed  Liturgy.  The  answer  of  the  archbishop  and  fifteen 
bishops,  being  all  that  were  then  in  London,  contradicts  in  the 
clearest  manner  Mr.  Knox^  and  states, — 

*'  Though  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  with  concern,  that  if  the 
essential  doctrines  of  our  common  faith  were  retained,  less  respect 
was  however  paid  to  our  Liturgy  than  Us  oion  excellence  and  your 
declared  attachment  to  it  had  led  us  to  expect.  Not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  verbal  alterations^  of  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  which  i^e 
toere  by  no  means  satis/led,  we  saw  with  grief  that  two  of  the  confes- 
sions  of  our  Christian  faith,  respectable  for  their  antiquity,  have  been 
entirely  laid  aside  ;  and  that  even  in  that  which  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed  j  an  article  is  omitted,  &c.  Nevertheless,  as  a  proof  of  the  sin- 
cere desire  which  we  feel  to  continue  in  spiritual  communion  with 
the  members  of  your  Church  in  America,  and  to  complete  the  ordi- 
nation of  your  ministry,  and  trusting  that  the  communications  which 
we  shall  make  to  you  on  the  subject  of  these  and  some  other  altera- 
tions, will  have  their  desired  effect,  we  have,  even  under  these  cir^ 
cumstances^  prepared  a  bill  for  conveying  to  us  the  powers  necessary 
for  this  purpose,'  Sec, 

Here,  then,  we  find  not  only  not  what  Mr.  Knox  alleges,  but 
the  very  reverse;  instead  of  sanctioning  the  American  deviations, 
the  prelates  saw  them  with  concern  and  grief;  and  by  adhering 
to  all  the  details  of  the  Anglican  ritual,  they  have  recorded  their 
solemn  disapprobation  of  the  reforms  in  favour  of  which  Mr.  Knox 
endeavours  to  enlist  them :  but  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  turns  out 
that  most  of  the  suggestions  of  our  prelates  were  accepted  by  the 
American  convention,  and  that  in  all  the  essential  points  men* 
tioned  (except  the  Athanasian  creed)  the  English  and  American 
Episcopalian  Liturgies  are  substantially  the  same.* 

*  We  beg  leave  here  to  offer  our  humble  testimony  of  approbation  to  the  American 
KpiscopaUan  ritual,  for  the  prudent  and  sober  spirit  in  which  the  original  frame  was 
prepared — the  candour  and  conciliation  with  which  the  suggestions  of  our  prelates 
were  considered — and  the  c/ose  atiherence  to  our  Liturgy  which  the  whole  now  exhibits* 
The  omissions  (except  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  one  passage  in  the  Communion 
exhortations)  are  slight  and  unimportant ;  and,  considering  that  the  able  and  pious 
men  who  were  employed  on  the  work  were  <  unshackled  by  creedi  or  subscriptions*^^ 
—by  popular  prejudices  or  national  habits — and  had  an  unlimited  option 

■  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  g^ide  $ 
we  think  that  their  having  made  no  more  serious  alterations,  is  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  crowd  of  cavils  to  which  we  are  replying.  We  believe  that  even  these 
slight  deviations  would  have  been  fewer — perhaps  none  at  all — if  they  had  not  been 
influenced  by  the  bold  (and  in  England  too  much  disregarded)  objections  raised  by 
men  who  were  ministers  of  our  church,  and  professed  for  it  (we  tear  very  untmiy) 
the  neatest  regard  and  reverence.  It  is  in  order  that  no  .similar  acquiescence 
may  be  alleged  as  to  the  propositions  of  the  present  day;  that  ire  havs  undertaken 
thiiartidf. 

After 
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After  this  statement,  we  are  eiuitled  to  ask,  willi  wonder  and 
regret,  liow  any  of  tbe  clerical  gentlemen,  who  now  revive  tins  long- 
vexed  question,  can  pretend  that  they  made  their  vows  in  igno- 
rance,— tlial  a  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  Ihem, — that  tliey  tiod 
their  scruples  unexpectedly  excited — and  that  they  are  forced 
by  their  newly-awakened  consciences  to  appeal  to  the  ivnrld 
for  that  peace  of  mind,  which — ihey  will  find — the  u^orld  cannot 
give ! 

Oh,  no ;  a  few  of  them  may  have  deceived  themselves,  but  none 
of  them  we  hope  will  ultimately  deceive  the  public.  Some,  we 
admit,  may  have  heedlessly  entered  this  career  under  the  impulse  of 
good  intentions  and  an  Utopian  hope  of  conciliating  secedeiSi 
without  having  accurately  considered  the  force  of  their  personal 
obligations  to  the  Church,  or  weighing,  against  the  problematical 
good,  tlie  eventual  evil  of  their  proceedings :  but,  for  the  greater 
number,  we  can  make  not  even  this  apology  ;  a  perusal  of  their 
pamphlets  convinces  us  that  they  are  actuated,  some  by  that 
thoughtless  desire  of  change,  which  is  the  moral  epidemic  of  the 
day;  more,  by  a  silly  hope  of  notoriety  :  others,  by  ill-disguised 
sectarian  enmity  to  the  Establishment;  and  others,  again,  by 
tlie  prudent  consideration  that  the  distribution  of  mitres,  stalls, 
and  benefices  is  in  the  avowed  promoters  and  patrons  of  chunee 
in  all  our  institutions  and  especially  in  tlie  Church — in  a  ministry 
which  has  evinced  a  worldly-wise  disposition  to  strengthen  llie 
hands  of  its  workmen,  and  reward  the  activity  of  its  proselytes.  We 
ourselves  cannot  imagine  a  better  recipe  for  chauging  a  curate  into 
a  rector,  an  archdeacou  into  a  dean,  a  prebendary  into  a  bishop, 
than  a  smart  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Church  Reform  :  if  in 
addition,  it  should  deny  the  authority  of  the  Ttn  Cnmmandmenfa 
it  might  make  its  author  an  Arckbuskop ! 

We  have  now  done  with  the  argument  ad  homines — which  the 
nature  of  the  question,  and  the  invitation  of  these  geiitleuiea 
themselves  forced  on  us — and  shall  proceed  to  discuss  tbe  more 
substantial  merits  of  the  case — the  nature  and  value  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  Liturgy — the  efficacy 
and  consistency  of  the  various  remedies  proposed — the  benefits 
which  they  promise,  and  the  counterbalancing  evils  with  which 
they  are  pregnant.  These  various  heads  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
kept  logically  distinct ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  consider  them 
with  as  much  method  as  the  mixed  nature  of  the  subjects  will 
allow. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  discussion,  remote  and  recent, 
that  in  almost  every  work  (Mr.  Hiland's,  we  believe,  alone  ex- 
cepted) which  proposes  specific  amendments  of  die  Liturgy — the 
objections  are  introduced  by  a  general  eulogy  on  the  object  of 
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attack ;  the  modest  and  pious  hope  and  desire  of  the  Reformers 
being  to  make  it  better  than  excellent. 

Archdeacon  Berens  calls  it — *  OurbeatUiful  &ud  scriptural  Liturgy^ 
-which  approves  itself  to  my  unbiassed  judgmenty  and  is  the  object 
of  ray  sincere  admiraiion  and  of  my  warm  attachment.  The 
occasional  offices  are  instructive^  edifying^  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  excellently  calculated  to  excite  and  strengthen  devotional  feel- 
ings.^— pp.  121,  122.  Mr.  Stoddart  talks  of  '  the  many  and  great 
excellences  of  our  Liturgy.' — p.  68.  Mr.  Hall  says, — *  That,  as 
to  the  general  excellence  of  the  Liturgy,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
amongst  churchmen  and  dissenters  ;  that  it  has  great  and  many 
excellences;  that,  as  a  Liturgy,  it  is  without  an  equal;  and  that 
the  service  it  had  done  to  the  country  is  incalculable.' — pp.  1,  21. 
Mr.  Price  (a  layman,  and  one  of  the  least  indiscreet  of  the 
reformers)  says, — *  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
often  praised  as  a  pattern  of  excellence  even  by  some  who  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  her  communion.' — p.  9.  Mr.  Cox  expatiates  on 
its  ^  peculiar  excellence/  and  tells  us,  *  no  manual  of  devotion  has 
ever  been  more  generally  or  more  deservedly  commended  than  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.* — p.  1.  And  '  A  Clergyman  * 
professes  to  admire  '  its  devotional  spint — its  sublime  and  beautiful 
forms  of  prayer  and  praise.' — p.  44. 

And  yet  all  these  gentlemen,  filled,  as  we  see,  with  such  just  and 
reverential  admiration,  are  still  not  afraid  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
this  sacred  ark,  and  have  the  modesty,  good  taste,  and  good  sense 
to  think  that  each,  individually,  (for  we  deal  with  those  only 
who  offer  specific  alterations,)  is  himself  competent  to  improve  a 
work,  which  they  all  admit  to  be  excellent — which  it  has  taken 
ages  to  mature — on  the  perfection  of  which  the  purest  hands,  the 
wisest  heads,  and  the  holiest  hearts  of  the  Christian  world  have 
been  employed — to  improve  which,  individual  learning  and  as- 
sembled wisdom  have  humbly  confessed  their  incompetency,— 
and  in  the  daily  contemplation  of  which,  millions  have  for  cen« 
turies  found  their  comfort,  their  consolation,  and  we  trust  their 
salvation  ! 

These  eulogies — after  the  manner  of  the  School  for  Scandal 
— on  a  character  that  they  endeavour  to  ruin,  Me  only  notice 
to  guard  against  the  use  which  their  latitudinarian  allies  will 
make  of  them.  *  See,'  say  these,  *  the  most  pious  churchmen — the 
most  reverential  advocates  of  the  Liturgy — are  the  first,  not  only  to 
admit,  but  to  proclaim,  that  it  requires  amendment ;  and  who 
shall  gainsay  a  fact  thus  reluctantly,  and  by  the  predominant  force 
of  truth,  extorted  from  such  pious  and  affectionate  members  of  the 
Church ! '  We  therefore  reject  their  praise,  and  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  while  we  readily  accept  their  cen- 
sure and  all  its  consequences. 

We 
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We  must  also  protest  against  another  artifice,  id  which  the 
reformers  of  the  present  day  imitate  the  authors  of  the  '  Candid 
J}is<iuisilions,'  aiid  the  '  Confestinnal,'  Mr.  Kikix,  and  other  schia- 
matics  of  the  last  geueratioii.  They  are  all  ready  to  quote,  as  sanc- 
tioning the  principle  of  general  reform,  the  authorities  of  every 
orthodox  divine  of  every  age,  who,  in  any  speculative  argument,  or 
any  obiter  dictum,  had  admitted  a  difficulty,  or  suggested  an  im- 
provement. Every  considerable  man,  who  attended  any  of  the 
conferences  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  produced 
as  testifying,  by  his  mere  presence  at  such  assembhes,  to  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  reforms.  But  they  keep  out  of  sight 
the  next  step  in  this  line  of  argument, — one,  indeed,  which  is 
most  important  and  clearly  illustrative  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
it  is  this — that  these  great  men  came  to  these  conferences  as  de- 
fendants : — and  admitting  that  they  did  so  far  countenance  such 
inquiries  as  to  participate  in  tlicm.  yet,  with  all  their  candour  and 
coQciliatiDn,  they  found  that  they  could  do  nothing  satisfactory — 
and  left  matters  just  as  they  found  them!  If,  then,  reformers  ap- 
peal to  the  candour  of  these  venerable  persons,  we  may  surely  ap- 
peal to  theii  judgment — if  it  be  alleged  that  they  were  willing  t* 
have  done  somelhing,  we  are  entitled  to  state  that  they,  nevertJie- 
less,  found  that  nothing  could  be  done  ! 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  points  of  objec- 
tion raised  against  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
our  antagonists  shall  not  have  to  say  that  we  do  not  grapple 
with  their  questions,  nor  to  accuse  us  of  dealing  in  loose  ge- 
neralities, or  of  standing  haughtily  on  prescription  and  authority. 
We  liave  promised  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  dispute  every  inch  of  it.  We  cannot,  of  course,  find 
room  to  examine  every  change  of  a  word  or  every  new  turn  of  a 
phrase,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  notice  all  that  can  be  reduced  to 
a  class — every  thing  which  seems  to  involve  a  prindple.  We  shall 
show,  first,  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of  the  proposed  amendments ; 
and  we  shall  then,  as  far  as  our  humble  abilities  and  narrow  limits 
will  allow,  endeavour  to  explain  the  merits  of  our  Liturgy  as  it 
stands,  and  to  exhibit,  like  old  Durandus,  a  Rationale  Officiorum 
Ditiinorum — iiuorum  singula  sunt  ccelesti  dulcidine  redundaiitia,  n 
tamen  ditigentem  habeant  inspeciorem;  and  compose  what,  in- 
deed, St.  Paul  might  call  a  '  reasonable  sertive.'  We  are  not 
unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  defensive  in  such  an  argument, 
within  such  contracted  bounds.  We  well  know,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
once  said  to  a  pert  dogmatician — plus  negabil  in  vna  hor^  unvt 
aainus,  quam  centum  doctores  in  ceninm  annis  probaverint ;  and 
we  might  perhaps  have  evaded  such  a  multituaiooue  conflict^  if 
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we  were  hot  sure  that^  when  we  had  collected  (he  asini  together^ 
thej  would  batter  one  another  to  pieces  with  their  own  heels. 

The  first,  the  most  general,  and  most  innocent  of  these  ob- 
jections;   is   the  length  of  the   Sunday  morning   service  —  the 
*  longsomeness/  as  Archdeacon  Berens  terms  it.     Long  and  short 
are  relative  terms.     *  Time/  Shakspeare  says,  '  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons;'  and — with  a  playful  anticipation  of 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  succession  of  ideas,  adds—-'  I  can  tell 
you  who  Time  gcUlops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal/ 
Now,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  men  are  disposed  to 
think  a  period  of  time  spent  in  church  very  long,  which,  in  all  the 
other  affairs  of  life,  would  be  called  very  short.     Let  us  look 
at  our  watches :  the  usual  Sunday  morning  prayer  in  a  parish 
church  is  about  one  hour-'^z,  few  minutes  more,  or  a  few  less, 
as  there  may   be   more  or   less  psalmody,  or  as  the  minister 
may  be  a  little  more  or  less  voluble  ;   to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  length  of    the  sermonj   which,  again,   varies   according    to 
the  practice  of  the  individual  minister,   or   the  extent    of    the 
topic  selected  for  the  day's  discourse ;  but  if  we  allow  half  an 
hour  for  the  pulpit  service,  we  shall,  we  are  satisfied,  exceed  the 
general  average  :  thus,  then,  one  hour  and  a  half  onceaweek 
(for  the  immense  majority  of  church-goers  are  content  with  that 
exercise  of  devotion),  is  what  a  Christian  minister  calls  a  ^  long- 
some,' — ^that  is,  an  immoderately  tedious — time  to  be  wasted  in 
praise  and  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  temporal  and  eternal  life.     It 
seems  to  us  no  such  excessive  trial  of  human  strength  and  pa- 
tience !     Observe  Man  in  his  other  avocations;  look  at  the  twelve 
hours'  toil  for  six  days  in  the  week  of  the  working  classes — look 
at  the  sixteen  hours  of  the  poor  factory  children;    or,  if  we 
are  not  to  consider  bodily  labour,  look  at  the  daily  sittings  of 
the  courts  of  law — the  nightly  attendances  on  the  theatres  ;  ima* 
gine  the  Archdeacon,  the  Prebendary,  Mr.  Riland  and  Mr.  Cox 
seated  at  a  whist-table;   or,  to  come  nearer  in  analogy,   con- 
sider the  length  of  sittings  for  lectures  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
public  institutions — think  of  speeches  in  Parliament,  where  an 
hundred  men  who  are  prepared  to  vote  the  Liturgy  tedious^  can^ 
with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves^  expatiate  so  ^  longsomely' 
on  corn,  currency,  or  corporations,  that  we  know  their  audience 
would  often  gladly  compound  for  an  hour  and  a  half.     No  one 
complains  of  six  or  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  week  consumed 
in  the  amusements  or  businesses  of  the  world,  but  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  Sundays  dedicated  to  our  Creator  and  Redeemer  is   an 
intolerable  infliction ! 

But—- as  '  the  great  object  of  all  these  reforms  is,'  it  ieemi,  ^  to 
remedy  those  abuses  which  have  thinned  our  coogiegationi^  and 

diivea 
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.driven  our  people  to  meeting-houses  and  conveiUicles ' — we  wish 
we  could  have  a  scale  of  the  comparative  length  (not  to  say  the 

■tediousness)  of  the  various  sectarian  services.  This  we  know, 
that  when  we  have  occasiounlly  attended  sectarian  places  of  wor- 

'  ship,  we  have  never  got  off  for  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
have  often  heard — aye,  and  without  weariness — a  sernion  quite  as 
long  as  our  whole  service.  Indeed,  the  sectaries  are  proverbially 
long-winded,  and  it  is  not,  we  presume,  by  any  rail-road  velocity 

'of  prayer  that  we  should  attract  them  to  church. 

'  The  reformers  insist  very  much  on  the  circumstance  of  our 
Sunday  morning  service  being  an  awkward  compound  of  three; 
and  seem  inclined  to  recommend  its  division  into  its  original  ele- 
ments— an  early  Morning  Service,  the  Litany,  and  the  Comnm- 
nion,  to  be  performed  at  separate  times'*'. 

Now,  the  alternative  consequence  of  this  plan  would  be,  either 
that  the  people  would  go  to  more  than  one  of  these  services — or 

•  that  they  would  not.  If  they  did,  the  aggregate  time  spent  iu 
Church  would  not  be  shortened,  while  the  preparation  for  two  or 
three  attendances,  and  the  additional  walking  lo  and  from  church, 
particularly  in  country  parishes  and  bad  weather,  would  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  one  of  these  services  were  to  be  attended,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be — ex  hypolhesi — imperfect  as  an  only  service;  it  would 
be  too  short  to  afford  the  mind  leisure  to  acquire  devotional  com- 
posure; and,  practically,  we  should  find  that  people  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  coming  to  a  service  which  was  to  be  over  almost 
as  soon  as  begun. 

But  there  is  an  advantage  iu  our  present  practice,  prima 
facie,  indeed,  secular,  yet  not  unimportant  to  the  great  end  of 
bringing  the  people  to  church.  Every  one  who  thinks  at  all 
of  the  state  of  society  in  this  countiy,  must  be  aware  of  the 
constant  and  laborious  occupation,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night,  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind — of  all,  in* 
deed,  e.\cept  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  tlie  richer  classes. 
By  all  others,  Sunday  (in  addition  to  its  holy  character)  must 
of  dire   necessity  be  partly   dedicated  to  certain  minor  but   hl- 


•  We  know  Itiat  they  borroiv  this  usseHion  ihoiit  the  Ihrte  servicea  from  the  pnpuUr 
expressions  of  somu  learned  nriters ;  and  becauae  three  BecvJCft  ace  niEnlioiigd,  1b*r 
fliink  they  Convict  the  Liturgy  of  g^evoui  error  fur  condeosing  them  into  enr.  If 
•puce  admitted,  we  could,  we  Ibink,  iihuw  Ibst  this  ia  a  misunilenlandiug  of  tiMM 
•ulhura,  and  a  miEBtatemeut  of  the  facL  Three  itrvicfi  do  nut  nEoggsBnl*  inpl* 
ihree  itiilinel  limn  of  iccvicc,  In  the  earlieit  ages  of  the  Cbnrcb,  u-tvicck  undM 
diflisrcnt  names  were  perforraeil  t"[,T!lbl!r,  ami  the  preaeiit  Sunday  nrricc  of  lite 
Church  of  KngUntl — ihougli  it  coniisltor  Mi'cf  poits — WM  Ltivcr,  ire  bclievu,  noro- 
ehully  perfbimvd  at  tbrea  Jifivrcut  Hium, 

dispeiuablfi 
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dispensable  duties  connected  with  personal  cleanliness  and  domestic 
order — to  the  indulgence  of  kindred  intercourse — and  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  little  homely  feast,  which^  on  that  day  alone,  can 
unite  the  children  of  toil  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  These 
duties  can  in  no  poor  family^  and  in  few  even  of  the  wealthier,  be 
completed  earlier  than  eleven  o*clock — the  usual  hour  of  our  first 
Sunday  service — which  ends  also  just  before  the  usual  dinner  hour 
of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  ;  and  then,  lest  the  whole  unin- 
terrupted afternoon  should  be  thrown  away  in  idleness^  an  evening 
service  is  provided^  where  those  who  were,  by  heavier  household 
cares,  prevented  from  attendance  in  the  morning,  may  find 
a  satisfactory,  though  less  ample,  opportunity  for  devotion. 
The  practical  utility  of  this  distribution  of  the  Sunday  services 
cannot  have  escaped  any  one  who  has  considered  the  circum- 
stances of  the  majority  of  our  population.  And  who  will  answer 
that,  if  we  were  to  disturb  men's  habits  by  a  multiplication  of 
the  services,  we  should  not  confirm  and  extend  the  difficulty 
which  is  already,  God  knows,  too  great,  of  inducing  the  people  to 
attend  divine  worship  even  once  on  the  Lord's  day  ?  Convinced 
we  are  that  these  are  not  times  for  trying  experiments  of  an  in- 
convenient-—or  even  a  novel — kind,  on  the  devotional  temper  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  we  exceedingly  doubt  whether  a  curtailment 
of  the  service  would  be  popular  with  them.  *  If  the  poor  man,' 
says  Paley,  *  lifts  up  his  head  anywhere,  it  is  at  church.'  The 
church  is  not  to  them,  as  to  too  many  of  the  richer  orders,  a  weary 
— and  as  some  of  the  clergy  think — longsome  infliction.  It  is  not 
merely  their  place  of  worship — it  is  their  only  opportunity  of  any- 
thing like  intellectual  exercise — it  is  their  library — we  might  almost 
say,  the  scene  of  their  political  liberty — there,  and  there  alone, 
they  feel  that  they  are  the  fellow-men  of  the  fortune-favoured  few 
— there,  and  there  alone,  they  hear  themselves  called  the  brethren 
of  the  rich  and  great — there,  and  there  alone,  they  are  addressed 
in  a  language  of  tenderness,  and  respect,  common  to  them  and  to 
their  superiors.  Divide  and  scatter  the  services — the  rich  will 
soon  frequent  that  one  which  is  least  convenient  to  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  will  not  be  eager  to  attend  that  other  where  they  no  longer 
see  their  worldly  superiors  placed  on  the  same  Christian  level  with 
themselves.  The  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor  are  already, 
all  reformers  tell  us,  too  wide.  Why  risk  making  them  more  so 
by  an  innovation  on  the  strongest  tie  that  at  present  unites  them  ? 

But  though  we  observe  that  reformers  advocate — in  their  disser- 
tations— the  plan  of  two  or  three  Sunday  morning-services,  their 
practical  specimens  offer  but  one^  varying  from  ours  in  point  of 
time — according  to  the  best  computation  we  can  make  of  such 
crude  and  contradictory  propositions^*by  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 

VOL.  L^  NO.  c.  2  m  Now 
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I  Now  we  are  decideilly  of  opinion  that,  when  tlie  sermon  t^H 
I  psalmodj'  are  of  the  usual  moderate  length,  the   time  spent  in 
[  church  is  not  a  jot  too  long.     The  present  period  is,  we  think, 
!  as  happy  a  medium  as  could  be,  a  priori,  devised  between  the 
I  lisste  and  hurry  that  would  not  afford  a  mind  ^employed  on  these 
I  dioughts  but  once  or  twice    a    week)    sufficient  time   to  setlle 
I  down  to  devotion, — and  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  pri- 
I  mitive  and  sectarian  services,  that  not  only  weary,  but  bewilder, 
^nd   if  we  closely    examine    the    order   of  our    Liturgy,    we 
shall  find  that  there  is  a  well-considered  and  convenient  prin- 
eiple  pei'vading  it:  the  earlier  portion  is  broken  and  exclamatory 
—the  share  of  the  congregation   in   it  is  more  active — the  re- 
sponses are  more  frequent :  when  the  disorder,  inevitable  on  the 
assembling  a  congregation,   begins   to   subside,  and  the   worldly 
,  ihoughts  with  which  men  entered  the  church  have  been  expelled 
[by  the  active  share  which  they  are  obliged  to  take  in   this  part 
'  of  the   service — the   reading  of  the  lesson-i  affords  a  tranquil- 
'  lizing  pause ;  after  that,  the   series   of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
'  proceeds  with  growing    solemnity    and   intenseness;    and  when 
I   this  has  been  carried   as  far  and  as  high  as  is  consistent  with 
1  Iiuman  faculties,  we  are  not  turned  out  from  the  heat  of  devotion 
,  jnto  the  sudden  chill  of  the  world,   but  are  cooled,  as  it  were, 
[  gradually,  by  the  appeal  to  our  reason  in  the  sermon  or  homiif, 
[  and  with  the  comfort  of  the  concluding  prayer,  '  that  we  ni^ 
[  profit  by  what  we  have  heard' — and  of  the  encouraging  benedic- 
tion, we  are  finally  dismissed— in — as   far  as  human  institutions 
can  work — the   fittest    and    the  happiest  frame  of  mind!     This 
beautiful,    rational,   wisely-graduated,    and    soul-inspiring  order, 
every  one  of  the  proposed  alterations  tends  to  disturb,  and  most 
of  them  to  annihilate. 

We  add  one  single  observation  more  on  this  strange  subject  of 
longaomeness,  which  we  should  have  been  ashamed  to  discuss  at  all, 
if  it  were  not  the  greatstalking-horseof  all  the  reformers.  The  two 
Sunday  services  are  alike  open  to  the  option  of  all  mankind — the 
first  exceeds  the  second  in  length  by  nearly  half  an  hour — yet,  can 
it  be  denied,  that  the  first  service  is,  in  general,  the  best  attended? 
What  can  Archdeacon  Berens  and  his  unanimous  tribe  of /ong- 
tomei  (unanimous  in  this  alone)  reply  to  this  notorious  fact? 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  delail  the  various  pro- 
positions for  shortening  the  duration  and  amending  the  doctrine 
of  our  services.  We  naturally  begin  with  the  proposed  alterations 
ID  the  very  first  lines  of  the  Morning  Senice,  the  introductory 
VERSiCLES,  '  fVhen  the  wicked  man  iurmth,'  &c.,  which  we  tain 
rather  than  sehd,  because  it  is  (lie  first  proposition  that  presttnis 
itself  in  all  the  plans  erf"  "■finn,  and  sliows,  in  limine,  the  degree 
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ot  consistency  and  community  of  opinion  which  guide  the  re- 
formers. 

The  service  is,  it  is  alleged,  too  long ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Riland's 
plans  of  abridgment  is  to  retrench  eight  of  the  eleven  versicles. 
But  as,  according  to  the  present  rubrick,  the  minister  fre- 
quently reads  but  one  and  hardly  ever  more  than  two,  and  as 
Mr.  Riland's  rubrick  obliges  him  to  read  three,  this  first  abridge 
ment  would  be  to  lengthen  this  portion  of  the  service  by  one 
third.  But  while  Mr.  Riland  thinks  it  right  to  abridge,  this 
is,  unfortunately,  the  very  place  where  Mr.  Hall  thinks  it  right 
to  enlarge,  and  he  accordingly  proposes  to  add  four  new  versicles 
to  the  old  eleven.  Then  comes  Mr.  Cox,  a  great  champion  for 
curtailing  the  service,  and  who  puts  the  main  force  of  his  case  in  the 
title  '  abridgment  of  the  Liturgy ;'  but  he,  like  Mr.  Hall,  thinks 
these  versicles  too  few,  and  therefore  commences  his  abridgment 
with  the  addition  of  four  more.  And  then,  the  modes  of  addition 
or  subtraction  being  exhausted  by  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Uvedale 
Price  is  obliged  to  look  for  originality  elsewhere — he  would  not 
alter  the  versicles,  but  he  would  introduce  a  rubrick  to  restrict  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  and  to  enjoin  which  of  them  should  be 
read  on  particular  days;  and  this,  too,  though  all  these  plans 
object  to  the  existing  rubricks  for  too  much  narrowing  the 
minister's  discretion ;  and  at  last,  on  collation,  it  turns  out  that 
two  of  the  three  versicles  which  Mr.  Price  forbids  to  be  used 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  precisely  two  of  the 
very  three  which  Mr.  Riland  insists  should  be  used  every 
day  in  the  year.  Then,  again,  it  is  objected  to  these  versi- 
cles, that  '  they  are  not  Evangelical  enough ;  Christ  is  not  men- 
tioned in  them ;  they  are  principally  from  the  Old  Testament;* 
'  They  do  not,'  says  Mr.  Stoddart,  ^  advert  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  our  privileges  under  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ:'  and  for  this 
reason,  no  doubt,  and  to  redress  the  balance  on  this  point 
between  the  old  and  the  new  Law,  Mr.  Hall's  four  additional 
versicles  are  from  the  Niew  Testament.  But,  lo !  Mr.  Riland, 
in  making  his  selection,  had  overlooked  or  neglected  this  system 
of  proportions,  and  he  takes  his  three  morning  versicles  altogether 
from  the  Old  Testament.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  unlucky  enough— 
but  Mr.  Cox  worse  confounds  the  confusion ;  for  his  four  addi- 
tional versicles  are '  all  from  the  Old  Testament  also.  Putting, 
then — as  a  sample — the  whole  proposition  together,  this  is  the 
result — 

Objection,  The  whole  service  ought  to  be  abridged. 

Remedy,  Lengthen  its  first  step  in  the  proportion  of  ig  to  lU 

Objection,  The  introductory  versicles  are  too  numerous. 

Remedy,  Double  their  number. 

S  M  2;  Objection, 
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I      Objection,  There  are  too  many  from  the  Old  Testament.  iH 

I      Remedy,  Increase  the  number  from  the  Old  Teslament,  and 
I  I        forbid  any  otiiers  to  be  read. 

Objection,  Tliey  are  not  sufficiently  Evangelical. 
I       Remedy,  Let  them  be  less  so. 

[       Objection,  The  Minister  has  not  sufficient  latitude  of  choice. 
Remedy,  Let  him  have  none. 
■    Objection,  The  book  is  swelled  by  idle  and  perplesing  for- 
I  mularies  which  are  never  used. 

I       Remedy,  Increase  one  class  of  these  formularies  from  eleven  to 

I  nineteen,  and  then  forbid  the  use  on  ordinary  occasions  of  more 

[  than  //tree,  and  on  certain  slated  days  of  more  than  one  ortwo. 

But  all  this   time,  none   of  these   self-elected    fathers  of   our 

I  Cburch-that-is-lo-be,  appear  to  have  had  the   slightest  idea  of  the 

L  practical  use  of  these  versicles.    Schultiiigius*,  a  German  divine, 

I  objected  to  them  as  an  Anglican  interpolation,  and  says,  that  such 

I  s  mode  of  beginning  the  prayers  is  novel,  and  uuknowu  to  the  an- 

[  cient  ecclesiastical  writers.      Schultingius  is   not  quite  correct; 

I  but  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  Roman 

rituals  :  the  reason  is  obvious  enough — the  Roman  mass  does  not 

I  require — it  barely   permits — the  concurrence  of  the  laity.     The 

L  priest,   his  deacons   and   acolytes,  are  the  effective  congregation  ; 

I  Ihey,  therefore,  were  able  to  enter  upon  the  higher  duties  of  the 

I  service  at  once,  and  without  any  invitatory  preparation.      But 

L  Iffhen  the  Reformation  restored  to  the  people  their  rightful   por- 

I  tion  in  the  testament  of  their  Saviour,   some  preparatory   office 

[   became  obviously  necessary  :    no  popular  congregation  can  ever 

I   be  disciplined  to  come  and  be  seated  to  a  moment.    These  versicles, 

I  therefore — besides  their  being  most  pious  and  appropriate  prefaces 

I  and  exhortations — are  placed  at  the  very  commencement,  uncon- 

I  Bected,  and  in   such  numbers  as  to  allow  the  minister,   at  his 

discretion,  to   read  as  many  as   may  suthce  for  the  placing  of 

the  people.     When  he  sees  his  congregation  already  assembled, 

he  reads  but  '  one ; '  if  he  sees  that  they  are  dropping  in,  he  may 

read  '  more.'  f     So  that,  even  in  this  little  preliminary  detail,  there 

*  Schultlngiup,  Bibliolhaca  Eccleaiastica,  turn,  iv.,  pari  2,  p.  132.      Ste    alio 
Palraet'B  learned  and  instructive  Originrt  Lilurgiac,  c.  i.,  p.  1,  sec.  3. 

f  This  Dbject  may  be  traced  in  the  early  rituala  of  amvinli,  where  there  was  an 
cITvEtive  congregntion   to  be  Miembled.     '  In  noctumiK  vero  ''     ' 

lecundum  psalmum  prtebetur  tardenti  dilntio,"  Ac,  Cassia: 
e.  7.  St.  Benedict  also  appointed  two  psnlms  lo  be  chautcd  l)i 
t<?  Dffurdsuffidenllirne  for  the  brethren  lo  assemble.  Originc*  Litur^jics,  v.  i. 
The  ciulom  still  exists  in  aome  culleses,  anil  many  a  tardy  atudent  finds  i(  conve- 
nl  lo  be  alluvred  to  come  iaio  ehaptl  any  time  before  the  conclubion  <if  llie  PsbIoii, 
liont  thinking  that  he  owea  the  indnlgence  to  .St.  Benedict.  On  an  anulnpui 
principle  the  diicretignal  DumlKT  of  tbe  aenteocci  during  the  Offwlory  has  betn 
povided. 
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18  a  consideration!  a  decencyi  a  rationale,  of  which  not  one  of  these 
firrogant  and  ill-informed  critics  appears  to  have  had  the  most 
remote  idea.  And  all  this  mass  of  contradiction,  ignorance,  and 
blunder,  occurs — not  on  a  topic  invidumaly  selected  by  us, 
but — on  the  very  first  of  the  proposed  amendments.  This  is 
stumbling  at  the  threshold  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  next  subject  is  the  general  confession.  With  it 
Mr.  Cox,  alone  we  believe,  happens  to  be  content : — 

*  This  prayer/  he  says, '  for  conciseness,  spirituality,  and  compre- 
hension, is  probably  without  a  rival.  It  certainly  does  not  require, 
perhaps  does  not  admit  of,  any  improvement.' 

We  entirely  concur :  but  Mr.  Hall  proposes  to  new  model  one 
of  the  principal  phrases ;— Mr.  Riland  amends  another  into  non« 
sense ; — and  Mr.  Stoddart,  in  bolder  contradiction  to  Mr.  Cox, 
tells  us  '  that  it  does  not  comprehend  a  sufficient  exposition  either 
of  human  sinfulness  or  of  divine  grace.' 

The  next  object  which  presents  itself  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  ; 
and  even  that  is  not  sacred  from  their  criticism.  Mr.  Cox  is 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  received  version  ;  and  Mr.  Riland 
would,  it  seems,  rather  be  forgiven  his  debts  than  his  trespasses. 

iSee  Riland's  note  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  St,  Matt.  c.  vi.,  v.  9.) 
}ut  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  such  trivial  cavils,  to  arrive  at 
the  grand  objection,  which  all  reformers,  from  Jones,  of  the  ^  Dis- 
quisitions,' down  to  those  of  the  present  day,  have  urged  against 
our  Liturgy, — namely,  its  repetitions:  and  particularly  the 
frequency  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  repeated,  say  they,  five 
times  every  Sunday  morning,  and  oftc^ner  when  the  additional  ser- 
vices of  baptism,  churching  of  women,  &c.  are  to  be  performed* 
They  also  complain  that  two  or  more  prayers,  conveying  identical 
ideas,  are  repeated  in  different  forms  of  expression ;  and  they 
object  to  the  recurrences  of  what  is  called  the  Doxology — *  Glory 
be  to  God,'  8cc. ;  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison — '  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,'  &;c. ;  to  the  responses  in  the  Litany,  and  to  the  Com- 
mandments. 

Now  as  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  last 
(and  therefore  if  any  be  objectionable,  the  most  so)  of  the  five 
repetitions — viz.,  that  from  the  pulpit— is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
rubrick,  nor,  we  are  inclined  to  thinks  required  by  the  canon.'*' 
At  all  events,  since  every  other  provision  of  that  canon  is  paro- 
chially neglected^  can  there  be  stronger  proof  that  this  practice, 
which  has  alone  generally  survived,  is  not  so  very  discordant  with 

*  There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  pulpit  (technically  called  bidding) 
pravers ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  fifty-fifth  canon  was  not  originally  meant  to  apj^y 
exclusively  to  sermons  tfparately  delivered — (such  as  the  University  sermon  at  8f. 
Mary's) — on  which  occasions,  and  the  analogous  case  of  Cathedrals,  alone  (as  far  as 
our  experience  goes)  the  whole  canon  is  comj^ied  with. 

the 
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'  the  feelings  of  ihe  priest  and  the  people?  But  as  the  reformera'  obi 
jection  is  the  idle  waste  of  time,  let  us  look  again  at  our  watches : 
■^we  find  that  the  most  deliberate  enunciator  repeats  the  Lord's 
Prajer  in  less  than  one  minute — from  forty  to  fifty  seconds:  so 
that,  by  three  omissions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  tedious  hour 
and  half  would  be  shortened  by  about  two  minutes.  Let  it  be 
observed  we  are  now  discussing  only  the  lonij»ome  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  notice  the  moral  or  spiritual  effect  of  this  repetition 
presently.  But  are  the  reformers  agreed  how  often  and  where  the 
Lord's  Prayer  should  be  omitted  ?  Because,  before  we  undertake 
to  do  a  tliiug — however  indifferent  it  may  be,  and  a  fortiori  one 
which  may  be  to  many  minds  of  serious  importance — we  should  be 
sine  that  we  can  satisfy  those  whose  satisfaction  is  our  object. 
Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Hall,  it  seems,  would  use  the  Lord's  Prayer 
Ijonly  once ;  but  Mr.  Cox  would  use  it  towards  the  beginning 
^Tw  service, — Mr.  Hall,  towards  the  end, 

Mr.  Riland  would  use  it  twice,  but  in  neither  of  the  places 
tosed  by  Mr.  Hall. 
The  '  Clergyman'  would  use  it  *  three  or /owi"  times,  orrUtling  it 
I  from  the  pulpit,'  one  of  the  two  places  where  Mr.  Riland  would 
\^  tetain  it. 

But  neither  Mr,  Price,  nor,  we  believe,  Mr.  Stoddarl,  suggest 
imy  omission  at  uU. 

Thus  the  alteration  proposed  by  anyone  of  the  reformers  would 
Bissatisfy  the  rest  ;  while  the  making  no  alteration  may  satisfy 
I,  and  approximate  to  the  opinion  of  a  third. 
But  this  is  not  all  :  Mr.  Riland,  though  a  great  advocate"  for 
^idgment,  would  not  only  preserve  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Ijlulpit,  but  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  enlarging  his  lilurgy  with 
^n  additional  prayers,  one  of  which  he  prescribes  to  be  used  in 
9le  pulpit  (as  a  collect  generally  is  at  present)  before  the  Lord's 
rTaver ;  and  he  also  provides,  that,  in  addition  to  the  collect  and 
Jenediction  now  used  after  the  sermon,  one  other  of  his  ten  ad- 
ditional prayers  should  also  be  used. 

M  r.  Cox,  again,  so  far  from  admitting  the_/!i)fi  pulpit  prayers  of 
.  Riland,  enjoins  that  only  one  of  the  usual  collects  sliatl  be 
Kud  before  the  sermon,  and  one  benediction  after  it ;  but  will 
%ur  readers  credit,  that,  instead  of  either  of  the  beautiful  Christian 
Jenedictions  which  the  Liturgy  furnishes,  Mr.  Cox  would  sub- 
^«tiiute  a  beuedicllou  of  his  own  manufacture  from  the  Book  of 
Tfvmbers  ? 

.  Hall,  again,  differs  from  both — after  ordinary 
provides  neither  prayer  nor  benediction ;  but   after 

ordination,  or  visitation,  or  charily  sermons,'  he  would  sul 
k  prayer,  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasions. 
The  '  Clergyman,'  Mr.  Stoddart,  and  Mr.  Price  seem,  by 
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nlence,  to  approve  the  present  practice :  and,  on  the  wholey  it 
appean,  any  one  of  the  given  alterations  will  dissatisfy  five  out  of 
aiz. 

The  Doxology  and  the  Kyrie  Eleiion — however  to  be  revered 
9S  devotional  aspirations — are,  in  point  of  time,  of  such  small 
importance,  that  the  attempt  to  retrench  them  is  only  worth 
noticing  as  it  a£Fords  a  proof  that  erery  thing  is  to  be  altered,  on 
some  pretence  or  other.  To  repeat  *  Glory  be  to  God'  and  '  Lord» 
have  mercy  upon  us' — even  though  the  former  should  be  repeated 
so  often  as  six  or  seven  times,  and  the  latter  thrice — seems  no 
great  watie  of  time ;  but  even  these  short  ejaculations  can  neither 
escape  the  censure  nor  unite  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  I  And  in 
fine,  all  that  can  be  objected  to  the  repetitions,  on  the  score  of 
lass  of  time,  is,  that  they  may  occupy  about  five  or  six  minutes 
one  day  in  the  week. 

But  there  is  another,  more  decent  and  spiritual  view  of  this 
subject — ^which  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  heads 
of  any  of  our  reformers.  Some  serious  and  considerate  minds 
may,  peibaps,  think  that  repetition  tends  in  some  degree  to 
deaden  piety.  T^is  is  a  strain  of  thought  far  above  such  divines 
as  we  are  dealing  with,  who  would  reform  the  Liturgy  by  the 
stop-watch  ;  and  who  look  with  undistinguishing  eyes  on  the  mere 
exterior  of  every  question.  But  the  point — though  they  do  not 
urge  it — requires  some  explanation.  We  are  almost  afraid  of  saying 
so  much,  or  admitting  that  any  reasonable  doubt  can  be  raised  on 
any  portion  of  the  service,  lest  in  the  next  new  pamphlet  we  should 
find  that  'even  the  Quarterly  Review  itself  admits  that  some 
improvements  might  be  usefully  made.'  Now,  once  for  all 
we  say,  that  though  we  do  not  pretend  that  our  Liturgy  is  in- 
fallible or  unalterable,  we  do  object  to  any  alteration  without 
some  great  and  preponderating  reason,  and  without  some  pros- 
pect of  certain  advantage :  we  will  not  go  to  sea  on  the  chance 
of  discovering  an  Utopia.  We  may  perhaps  think  that  some 
things  would  have  suited  our  own  taste  better  if  they  had 
been  differently  arranged  originally — but  we  know  not  that  any 
one  else  might  agree  in  our  fancies ;  and,  therefore,  we  cheer- 
fully sacrifice  such  private  doubts  on  all  trifling  and  indifferent 
points;  and  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  whole  liturgy  as  it  stands, 
rather  than  incur  the  danger — the  certainty — of  general  disorder 
and  dissent,  if  the  career  of  individual  criticism  be  once  opened. 
There  are,  we  know,  some  good  men — and  women,  too— we  say 
women,  for  we  are  proud  to  testify  that,  as  the  women  of  England 
surpass  the  men  in  attendance  on  the  divine  offices,  they  do  not  fall 
short  of  them  in  a  conscientious  and  enlightened  appreciation  of 
the  critical  and  spiritual  merits  of  the  compositions — there  are,  we 
say,  some  good  men  and  women  who  have  dovbts  (without  how- 
ever 
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ever  being  at  all  disturbed  in  point  of  conBcience)  whether  a  1) 
frequent  use  of  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  inteijectory  versicl 
might  not  render  them,  when  they  should  occur,  more  solemn  ai 
affecting;  and  reading  over  these  forms  in  the  cold-blooded  tri 
quillity  of  the  study,  we.  too,  incline  to  that  opinion.  I 
when  we  look  more  deeply  into  the  qiieation,  with  reference 
the  human  heart  and  temper  rather  than  to  human  reasoning- 
and  appeal  from  the  caution  of  criticiam  to  the  ardour  of  devotioi 
we  see  that  a  different,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  a  juster 
may  present  itself. 

The  reformers  are  ready  enough  to  quote  our  Saviour's  cei 
of  the  '  vain  repetitions  of  the  heathen ;'  and  stopping  ittere — they 
would  have  us  understand  this  as  a  prohibition  of  all  repetition. 

We  need  not  detail  the  many  other  passages  that  explain  this 
precept,  and  show  that  it  was  directed  against  a  special  abuse. 
Jjut  when  our  Saviour,  some  short  time  after,  repeated  and 
ordained,  for  general  purposes,  that  beautiful  formula  of  prayer 
which  is  honoured  with  his  name,  he  was  so  far  from  forbiddiaj 
that  earnestness  of  devotion  which  exhales  itself — not  in  vain- 
hut  iu  anxious  and  devout  repetition — that  he  added  a  parabl 
which  enfoices  the  necessity  of  repetition. 
'  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at 
night,  and  say  unto  him :  "  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for  a  friend 
of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before 
him."  And  he  from  within  shall  say ;  "  Trouble  me  not :  the  door  is 
now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed — I  cannot  rise  and  give 
thee."  I  say  unto  you,  though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him  because 
he  is  his  friend  ;  yet,  because  of  his  importunity,  he  will  rise  and  gii-e 
him  as  many  as  he  needetb. 

'  And  /  say  unto  you,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you :  seek  and  ye 
shall  find:  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.' — Luke  xi,  5,  fl,  7, 
S,  9. 

Here  is  a  direct  enforcement  of  the  necessity  of  not  merely  repe^ 
tition,  but  imporltinity — '  ask' — '  seek' — nay,  '  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you.'  Hut  our  Saviour  gave  a  still  more  authoritative 
precept  in  his  own  holy  example  ;  for  when,  on  the  night  of  his 
betrayal,  he  retired  to  pray,  we  find  him  three  several  limes  repeat- 
ing the  same  words. — Malth.  xxvi.  SQ — 41.  This  we  suppose  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  repetition  of  prayer  is  not  prohibited. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  our  Lord's  assuming  our  nature  was, 
we  presume,  to  teach  us,  by  his  example,  how  to  bear  the  ills  and 
pangs  of  mortality  ;  and  he  condescended  to  subject  himself  to 
human  sufferings,  the  better  to  guide  us  how  to  act  under  simi- 
lar inflictions.  The  human  mind  in  distress  instinctively  indulges 
in  repetition^ the  earliest  cries  of  a  child  for  pardon  are  repeti- 
tion— die  urgency  of  manhood  for  any  desired  object  vents  itself 
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in  repetition — in  the  extremities  of  punishment  and  on  the  bed  of 
deathi  .the  soul  exhales  itself  in  petitions  and  repetitions — ^for  cure, 
for  mercjy  or  for  pardon.  It  is  the  common  language  of  human 
nature^  of  all  ages,  of  all  countries— it  was  the  practice  of  our 
Lord  himself  in  his  agony — and  if  a  Christian  be  awakened  to  a 
true  sense  of  his  transgressions,  and  if  he  pours  out  his  soul  in 
a  sincere  prayer  for  mercy,  he  will  naturally  indulge  in  the  uni^ 
versalform  of  repetition — he  will  ask  for  the  bread  of  life  with 
^  importunity f'  and  he  will  *  knock^  till  the  door  of  mercy  be 
ppened  to  him  !'*''  We  venture  to  add  one  practical  observation. 
Is  there  any  sincere  Christian  who  does  not,  in  his  or  her  private 
devotion^  add  one  or  two  daily  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  J?rayer 
to  those  that  the  reformers  would  make  us  believe  are  already 
insupportably  frequent  ? 

The  objections  next  in  order  relate  to  the  Psalms^  and  as  to 
them  we  tind  all  these  critics  unanimous^  as  usual,  upon  the  great 
principle  that  '  whatever  is,  is  wrong^'  but  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent when  they  come  to  details.  Some  would  read  fewer, 
others  more — one  would  have  a  more  copious  selection  for  special 
days ;  another  would  have  nothing  but  selections  for  every  day ; 
and  a  third  would  have  no  more  selections  than  at  present.  But 
the  grand  and  general  objection  is  critical  and  doctrinal — that 
we  use  a  wrong  version  ;  to  this  latter  and  only  important  point 
we  shall  address  our  observations. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
Edward  VI.'s  and  all  succeeding  Prayer  Books  was  made  in 
the  preceding  reign,  and  is  alleged  (somewhat  too  broadly, 
we  doubt)  to  have  been  translated,  not  directly  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  The  version 
in  the  Bible  was  made  in  the  general  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tamenti  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  from  the  original  tongue,  but^ 
though  undoubtedly  more  literal,  it  has,  from  its  close  adherence 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  degree  ofstiifness  and  strangeness f  which 
has  rendered  it  less  generally  acceptable  than  the  freer  translation 
of  King  Edward's  Psalter.  We  have  shown,  in  a  former  Number, J 
the  reasons  which  endeared  the  Book  of  Psalms  to  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  in  England  especially  that  version  of  it 
from  which,  during  the  days  of  persecution,  they  had  drunk  deep 
draughts  of  courage  and  consolation.  The  idiom,  the  style,  and 
the  turns  of  this  version  of  the  Psalms  are  identified  with  the  Eng- 

*  Non  est  loquax  deprecatio,  quamdiu  respondit  aifectui ;— non  est  batiologid 
quibuB  ardor  auimi,  veluti  flamma,  subinde  major  emicans,  ezprimit  easdem  voces/ 
&c. — Eraniu  Modm  Orandi  Deutn,  Op.  Om*  v.  1 1 12.  Dr.  Faley  also  defends  impor- 
tunity in  prayer,  on  the  same  natural  reasons  which  have  occurred  to  us. 

t  There  are  innumerable  authorities  to  this  point. 

X  Qoarterly  Review,  Vol.  XXXVIII.  p.  24. 
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&h  language :  of  all  the  sacred  books  ihey  arc  the  most  frequently 
quoted,  and  iniitimerable  expresaioDs  derived  from  them  have 
passed  into  proverbs,  and  mingled  themselves  with  our  ordinary 
conversation.  As  exercises  of  devotion  they  bave  snnk  into  our 
hearts — as  sublime  poetry  they  have  exalted  our  imaginations — as 
illustrations  of  human  life  they  have  §tored  our  memories.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Liturgy 
— for  the  joint  acclamafion  of  public  worship,  tlie  Church  should 
have  continued  to  prefer  this  free,  flowing,  and  familiar  version  lo 
adrier,  though  more  exact,  one.  But  such  considerations  are  lost 
upon  philologists  and  verbal  critics.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a  worthy 
Wesleyan  minister,  who,  though  he  reverenced  and  occasionally 
used  our  ritual,  could  not  feel  the  moral  and  spiritual  attachment 
which  endears  the  old  version  to  the  Church  of  England,  descants 
on  its  imperfections  like  a  grammarian:  and  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr. 
Riland  declare  their  entire  assent  to  the  following  judgment  of 
Dr.  Clarke  :— 

'  The  Psalms  in  the  Prayer  Book  are  rather  a  parnphrasc  than  a 
1  version.  There  are  many  worils,  turns  of  thought,  and  varieties  of 
I  stood,  tense,  and  person  in  it  which  do  not  appear  in  the  others.  In 
the  Psalms  in  our  authorized  (the  Bible)  version,  the  translators 
conscientiously,  where  they  have  added  anything,  even  the  smallest 
particle  to  fill  up  the  sense,  or  to  accommodate  the  Hehrew  idiom  to 
that  of  the  English,  have  shown  this  by  putting  the  expletive  word  in 
the  Italic  letter.  Thousands  of  such  expletives — many  of  them  ut- 
terly unnecessary — are  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
hut  they  have  there  no  such  distinguishing  mark,  and  are  all  printed 
as  if  they  were  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' — Clarke  ap.  Coi,  p,  55. 

Dr.  Clarke  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Prayer  Book  Psalter 
'  should  be  immediately  suppressed,'  and  '  the  very  different  and 
very  faithful  authorized  version  should  be  substituted' — that  '  it  is 
passing  strange  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church  should  have  slumbered 
BO  long  over  subjects  of  swcft  magnitude  and  importance,'  and  that 
'to  attempt  to  vindicate  such  a  translation  will  neither  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Church  nor  those  of  Christianity.' — ib.  In  this 
the  whole  chorus  of  reformer.s,  without  exception,  join  their 
Amen — delighted  to  have  anything  that  looks  like  learning  as  an 
asaociate  in  the  work  of  destruction.  And  Mr.  Riland,  with  a 
coarse  ignorance  peculiar  to  himself,  adds,  that  '  the  apocrypln 
defilement  of  our  Prayer  Book,  with  its  confused  and  ficHfioi 
version  of  the  Psalms,  is  too  notorious  to  be  further  parliculai' 
—p.  16.  _^ 

Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  disposed  to  vindicate  this  trant- 
Ifttion,  not  merely  on  the  important  moral  grounds  already  stated, 
but  on  others  more  ju  Dr.  Clarke's  own  way;  and  when  be  tattu 
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of  our  rulers  'slumbering  over  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,'  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
*  It  is  not  they  that  nod,  but  he  who  dreams.* 

We  have  already  shown,  that,  even  admitting  the  superior 
critical  fidelity  of  the  Bible  version,  there  are  reasons  which  might 
render  it  inexpedient  to  disturb  an  order  of  public  devotion  to  which 
the  people  were  attached.  In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Clarke  was  a 
great  practician  of,  and  all  our  swarm  of  reformers  are  great 
advocates  for,  a  large  use  of  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  psalms. 
"Now,  assuredly,  the  best  poetical  paraphrase  must  be  infinitely 
less  accurate  than  the  prose  Psalter,  yet  we  hear  no  complaints 
of  such  variations  from  the  precise  '  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit/ 
The  Psalms  are  to  be  said  or  sung ;  in  all  cathedrals  and  col- 
leges, and  in  some  churches,  they  are  still  sung ;  and  even  where 
they  are  said,  there  is,  in  the  loud  recitation  of  the  alternate  verses 
by  the  people,  the  moral — aye,  and  not  unmusical — effect  of  a 
choral  symphony.  Why  should  it  be  less  proper  to  join  the  mul- 
titude of  voices  in  a  prose  paraphrase  than  in  a  poetical  one  ? 

But  let  us  work  out  the  whole  argument.  Why  are  we  to 
use  the  Te  Deuniy  a  human  anthem — or  the  Benedicite,  a  human 
imitation  of  the  Psalmist — or  hymns,  mere  human  compositions- 
while  a  paraphrase  (even  if  it  were  only  a  paraphrase)  of  the 
Psalms  is  a  *  defilement '  ?  Why  are  we  to  use,  as  hymns,  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  called  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i.  46),  or 
the  prophecy  with  which  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  Zacharias, 
called  Benedictus  (Luke  i.  6*8),  with  as  great  variations  from  the 
authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament  as  any  that  can  be  ob- 
jected to  the  Psalter  ?  Why  are  we  enjoined  to  use  the  Lord's 
Vrayer,  and  to  hear  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  some  slight  but 
convenient  deviations  from  the  authorized  text  ?  Why  ? — but  that 
for  common  prayer,  for  public  and  general  devotion,  small  critical 
niceties — hebraisms  and  grecisms — are  waived  in  favour  of  a  more 
vernacular  idiom,  a  clearer  expression,  a  more  familiar  style? 
Why  are  the  Psalms — the  least  dogmatical  and  most  popular 
portion  of  our  service — to  be  alone  subjected  to  the  strictness  of 
word-catchers — as  if  a  parish  church  were  a  school  of  ancient  lite- 
rature or  controversial  theology  ? 

But  we  are  prepared  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  ask,  is  the 
Liturgical  version  so  faithless,  and  the  Bible  version  so  transcend- 
ently  exact,  as  to  require  a  change  ?  Why  are  we  not  shown 
in  what  point,  moral,  doctrinal,  or  historical,  the  old  version  mts- 
represents  the  original  text  ?  Variations  there  are  in  abundance, 
in  '  words,  terms,  moods,  tenses,  and  persons,'  as  Dr.  Clarke, 
with  such  Priscianism,  asserts ;  but  where  is  any  essential  meaning 
perverted  ?  and,  in  the  cases  of  trivial  difference,  are  we  sure  that 
the  Bible  version  is  always  in  the  right  ?     In  short,  is  it  not  certain 
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'  that  that  version  is  liable  to  exactly  the  same  sort  of  objection^ 
as  to  literal  fidelity,  which  are  stated  against  the  Psalter  ?  So  much 
is  it  so,  that  two  eminent  Hebrew  scholars,  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Lave  lately  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  a  still 
nearer  and  more  literal  version  of  the  book  of  Psalms*.  These 
translators,  though  they  profess  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  Bible  version,  found  themselves  obliged  to  differ  from  it  both 
in  style  and  substance,  infinitely  more  ihan  llie  Prayer  Book 
Psalter  does  from  the  Bible,  Let  us  exhibit  one  or  two  examples  j 
which  we  will  take  (to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  unfair  selection) 
from  the  two  Jir»t  passages,  in  the  two  fint  psalms,  in  which 

^lere  is  auy  variation, 

H  Psalter.  Bible.  Camhridge  Versk 

F  Ps.  i.  3.--And  he  And  be  shall  be  like  He  is  like  a  1 
sTiall  be  like  a  tree  a  tree  planted  by  the  planted  near  ilreat 
planted  by  the  vialtr  rivers  of  waler,  that  ofwaler,  whiph  yield- 
side,  that  will  bring  bringeth  forthits  fruit  eth  its  fruit  in  dtw;  aea- 
forth  his  fruit  in  due    in  its  season.  son, 

Ps,  ii.  9.  — Thou  Thou  shalt  break  Thou  ahalt  cruth 
shalt  irKise  them  with  them  wilh  a  rod  of  them  with  a  rod  of 
a  rod  of  iron:  and  iron — thou  shalt  rfas A  iron — like  a  potter's 
break  ihem  in  pieces  them  in  pieces  like  a  vessel  sbalt  thou  fcreaft 
like  a  potter's  vessel,      potter's  vessel,  them  in  pieces. 

In  the  only  psalm  which  Mr.  Riland  retains  in  his  liturgy,  he 
discards  the  old  and  substitutes  the  new  version. 

Ps.lvii,).— Godbe         God  be  merciful  to         May  God  be  gra- 
merciful   to    us    and     us  and  bless  us,  and     cious  to  us  and  bless 
bless  us,  and  show  us    cause  his  face  to  shine     us  !     May  he  show 
the  light  of  his  counts-     upon  vs.  the  light  ofkiacimi 

The  meaning  is  the  same  in  all — (he  expressions  of  the  fij 
version  have  been  generally  imitated  in  ihe  two  others — and  in  the 
niceties  where  there  is  a  difference,  the  Psalter  is  nearer  than  the 
Bible  to  the  new  literal  version! 

Again, — we  find  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  observed  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Psalter  translation  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  Sfjth  Psalm — of  which  we  have  also  a  trans- 
lation by  Bishop  Lowth  : — let  us  examine  a  point  which  has 
cited  the  attention  of  such  eminent  men. 

w  Vvlgale. — Dixit  injustus  ut  delinquat  in  setnedpso  :  non  est  timor 
*    "  ante  oculos  ejus. 

•  A  New  Tranilation  iif  »ho  Book  oC  Fmlnn,  from  th.?  original  Hebrew,  wilh 
pUnalory  Nolei,  by  William  Fmich,  D.D.,  Mauler  of  JcntB  CoUcj^,  (uiil  Oeur)(e 
Skinner,  A.M.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jettis  Collr^.  Cambiidge  and  I^ndoi 
Mvmyi  Albemule  8tre«(.    1830, 
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SeptuaginL-'^^viv]  6  vapavofioc  tov  afiapravav  Iv  lavT&,''olK  lari  ^€oq  diov 

Piolier* — My  heart  showeth  me  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly :  that 
Uiere  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

Bible.'^The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart,  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

Bishop  Lowlh, — ^The  wicked  man,  according  to  the  wickedness  of  his 
heart,  saith.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  mine  eyes. 

Cambridge  Version, — The  subject  of  my  thoughts  is  the  dictate  of  sin 
to  the  wicked  ;  before  whose  eyes  there  is  no  fear  of  God. 

Now,  of  these  six  versions^  who  can  doubt  that  the  Psalter  is 
the  best;  more  exact  than  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  or  Lowth's, 
and  more  intelligible  than  the  two  more  literal  translations'^  ? 

And,  finally,  let  us  notice  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
honoured  passage  in  the  whole  Psalter — the  beautiful  ejacula- 
tion from  the  31st  Psalm,  with  which  our  Saviour  resigned  his 
human  existence,  *  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 
•^(Luke  xxiii.  46.)  We  admit  that  in  such  a  passage,  so  sanc- 
tioned— so  sanctified — any  variation,  however  slight,  would  be 
matter  of  regret ;  the  ipsissima  verba  are  here  desirable,  if  it  were 
only  to  designate  that  they  were  a  quotation.  Unhappily,  however, 
for  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  learned  followers,  the  Psalter  version  here 
agrees,  to  an  iota,  with  the  authorized  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; while  the  Bible  version  differs  considerably  :  '  Into  thine 
hand  I  commit  my  spirit.'^  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  think 
quite  decisive  of  the  present  question,  that  the  authorized  trans- 
lators should^  in  this  awful  passage,  have  preferred  the  old  version 
of  the  Psalter  even  to  their  own  ! — and  with  good  reason ;  '  comr^ 
mend '  is,  no  doubt,  a  fitter  expression  than  ^  commit^'  because  it 
involves  a  devotional  idea,  which  the  latter  does  not. 

Such,  and  of  *  such  magnitude  and  importance,^  are  the  errors 
for  which  the  reformers  would  no  longer  suffer  the  fictitious  Psalter 
to  defile  our  Liturgy.  Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  un- 
derstood as  depreciating  the  Bible  version.  Nothing  could  be 
more  right  and  proper  than  the  making,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
that  wonderful  translation  of  the  Bible — wonderful  both  for  purity 
of  language  and  accuracy  of  interpretation ;  in  it  the  Psalms  were 
necessarily  included  ;  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  and  advantage 
to  have,  for  reference  or  study,  as  close  a  version  as  possible. 
But  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  convinced  that  the  old  version 

*  The  Bible  and  the  Cambridge  versions  of  this  passage — and  particularly  tht 
latter — seem  to  show  that,  in  a  verbum  verbo  translation,  the  meaning  sometimes 
evaporates. 

t*  The  Septuagiat  and  the  original  Qospel  are  identical.— '£<;  ;(^ti^»(  ^av  ret'pa^^dfMtt 
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—which  is,  in  the  alighl  degree  lliat  it  differs  from  the  other,  freef 

ind  more  poetical — ought  to  be  prohibited  from  common  use. 

,  But  even  a  recurrence  to  the  Bible  version,  though  the  re- 
pormera  use  it,  for  the  moment,  as  a  machine  to  demohsh  the  L.i- 
Uirgical  Psalter,  would  not  satisfy  their  scruples.  Many  of  them 
for  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  itself — so  that, 
_  1  they  urge  ns  to  dismiss  our  version  immediately ,  they  are 

s  yet  provided  with  no  other  to  put  in  its  stead. 

-  Besides  these  general  contradictions,  there  are  not  wanting, 
ider  this  bead,  the  usual  instances  of  individual  inconsistency. 
Mr.  Cos  applauds  vehemently,  and  affects  (very  untruly)  to 
e  imitated — and  Mr,  Riland  quotes  with  approbation — the 
jAmerican  Episcopalian  ritual ;  but  they  conceal  the  very  impor- 
tant fact,  that  the  compilers  of  the  American  ritual — with  no  anle- 
tedent  obligations  one  way  or  the  other — with  an  unfettered  option 
lo  select  what  might  seem  best,  and  well  aware  of  the  controver- 
sies on  the  subject  of  the  two  versions — have  continued  our 
Prayer  Book  Psalter,  and  not  the  Bible  translation  ! 

Again,  Mr.  Riland  and  Mr.  Cos  adopt  Dr.  Clarke's  objec- 
tion, that  the  Psalter  has  not  marked  Uie  expletive  words  in  italics, 
and  therefore  fraudulently  passes  mere  human  additions  as  *  (he 
words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  But  Dr.  Clarke  forgot,  and  they, 
poor  men,  have  not  discovered,  that  the  system  of  italics  was  not 
in  use  tilt  the  translation  in  James  l.'stime;  and  that  if  it  be 
true,  as  they  allege,  that  the  Psalter  was  translated,  not  from  tlie 
original,  but  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  it  was  physically  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  should  be  considered  as  expletives  in  reference 
to  the  Hebrew  ;  and,  moreover,  that  as  the  Psalms  in  the  Liturgy 
are  for  rtca  coce  use,  the  variety  of  type  could  beofuovalue.  But 
then  follow  two  instances  of  inconsistency,  which,  even  after  all 
they  have  seen,  will,  we  think,  surprise  our  readers:  Mr.  Cox, 
when  he  chooses  to  introduce  a  passage  from  the  Psalms  into  his 
own  new-fangled  Liturgy,  takes  it  from  the  '  apocryphal  and  fic- 
titious version'  of  the  Prayer  Book  !  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Riland, 
in  the  very  pages  in  which  they  (aftei  Dr.  Clarke]  stigmatise  the 
omission  of  the  italics  from  the  Psalter,  do  themselves  omii  these 
ilalict,  not  only  from  the  passages  in  the  Psalms  which  they 
happen  to  introduce,  but  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures al.so,  and  especially — where  it  might  be  of  some  importance 
—in  the  Decalogue  !  We  do  not  blame  them  for  imitating  in 
Ihis  respect  our  Liturgy,  but  it  is  rather  too  bad  to  find  them  ar- 
nigning  our  Prayer  Book  for  what  they  have  adopted  in  their  own. 
■*  And  now — are    we    not  entitled  lo  ask   whether  there  is 

Bicieut  reason   for-^whether,   on    tlie    contrary,    lliere   'u 

rery  reason  against — the  abrogation  of  the  present  Psalter? 
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We  next  arrive  at  i/vhat,  before  we  read  all  tbig  ditfeordant 
trashy  we  understood  to  be  the  chief  stumbling-block  of  alt 
Church  reformers^ — the  canticle  Quicunque  vult,  commonly  called 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  As  the  main  profession  of  all  these 
plans  is  the  hope  of  reconciling  seceders,  and  as  the  Athanasian 
Creed  has  been  for  two  hundred  years  the  chief  alleged  cause  of 
secession — as  complaints  of  it  and  propositions  for  its  expulsion 
have  been  the  oldest  and  most  general  form  of  Liturgical  criticism 
— we  expected  that  we  should  here  tind  our  reformers  unanimous, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  iight  this  point  at  least  on  the  merits. 
We  find,  with  equal  pleasure  and  surprise^  that  we  were  mistaken. 
The  reformers  agree  no  more  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  than  od 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Berens  would  be  satisfied  with  the  omission  of 
two  clauses  :  this  is  one  of  his  trifles, 

Mr.  Prebendary  Wodehouse  stickles  for  the  removal  of  four. 

Mr.  Riland  would  omit  the  canticle  altogether. 

Mr.  Uvedale  Price  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  its  head. 

Mr.  Hall,  with  becoming laconism  and  indifference, says,  'Omit 
it,  or  the  damnatory  clauses,' — -just  as  we  please. 

Mr.  Stoddart  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  it  in  the  Liturgy,  or  remove  it  to  the  articles,  or  omit  the 
clauses,  or  retain  them  with  a  cautionary  rubrick,  or — we  know  not 
what — nor  he  neither. 

Mr.  Cox's  ingenuity  finds,  after  this  variety  of  opinion,  a 
mode  of  differing  from  all  the  rest, — he  is  against  '  expunging  or 
softening  down*  particular  clauses,  and  proposes  to  preserve  it 
*  whole  in  the  prayer-books,  as  a  most  venerable  and  authentic 
document,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  Christians  in  every  age* 
—but,  then,  he  desires  that  it  may  never  be  read  ! 

This,  we  think,  exceeds  all  former  specimens  of  unanimity. 
Until  the  adversaries  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  shall  be  better 
agreed  on  their  line  and  object  of  attack,  it  is  unnecessary — and 
after  the  arguments  of  Wheatley,  Waterland,  and  all  our  greatest 
divines — it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  offer  anything  like 
a  detailed  defence  of  this  creed  ;  it  may  safely  stand  on  the  con- 
currence of  the  Church  of  England  ever  since  it  has  been  a  church, 
and  on  the  assent  of  the  Christian  world  for  now  fourteen  hundred 
years!  But  lest  the  reformers  should  say  that  we  h^ve  blinked 
any  of  their  questions,  we  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  important  subject.  The  objections  we  cannot  do 
better  than  state  in  Archdeacon  Berens's  own  words  : — 

*  The  harsh  complexion  of  the  two  (damnatory)  clauses  has  acted 
with  a  repulsive  force,  unfavourable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  doc* 
trines  they  were  intended  to  guard — I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  seldom 
pronounced  in  the  public  services  without  a  swxelzevukion  in  both 

minister 
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miniater  and  people  ',  tbat  they  are  a  burden  on  i 

many  young  men.     And  tula/  skouid  these  harsh-soundm;j  clauses  not 
I  Je  fXjmngedV — p.  130. 

I  To  tliis  we  offer,  as  our  £rst  reply,  the  following  passage  from 
I'Mr.  Berena's  own  'Lectures  on  the  Liturgy.'  [After  explaining 
L  the  clauses  (not  here  called  damnatory),  the  lectnrer  adds — 

'  I  would  now  aak  any  unprejudiced  person,  if  there  is  anyliiing  in 
I  Aiis  Creed — fairly  and  rightly  interpreted— that  is  severe,  vtKhristiait, 
I  ar  uncharilaJ>le—OT  that  we  should  scruple  to  assent  to  and  repeat  ?' — 

find  so  on  for  two  pages.    But  we  will  not  rest  the  question  on  Ihe 
[  ifiuhmacky  of  Mr.  Beiens.     Let  iis  look  a  little  beyond  his  scope. 
Nothing  is  more  plausible   than  to  say — '  these  are  damnatory 
I  clauses — it  is  contrary  to   Christian  charity  to  imagine  the  con- 
[  denination  of  one's  neighbour  for  a  speculative  error.'     Certainly  ; 
—that  any  iitdioidual  should  so  condemn  any  other  individual, 
'  would  be  harsh  indeed ;  but  that  the  Church  should  warn  uii- 
'  believers  (not  individually,  but  as  a  general  class)  of  the  danger 
in  which  ihey  stand,  is  not  only  duty  but  charity.     Who  imagines 
'  fliat  we  condemn  our  neighbours  to  death,  when  we  say — '  if  you 
attempt  to  wade  this  water,  you  will  be  drowned' — '  if  you  swal- 
low that  poison,  you  will  die  ? '     The  first  and  most  essential  duty 
I  of  a  Church,  is  to  preserve  its  members  in  the  one  true  faith, 
V  by  displaying  the  promises,    and  by  urging  the  menaces  by  which 
I  our  Lord,  in  his  Holy  Gospel,  has  been  pleased  to  enforce  hia 
),  commands.     And,  therefore,  it  Mould  be  more  consistent  with  the 
meaning  and  intention,   and  even  with  the   expressions  of  the 
,  Creed,  to  call  these  clauses  minatory,  rather  than  damnatory — 
,   for  the  terms  are   less  damnatory  than    those  of  the  passages  of 
I  Scripture  on  which  they  ^are  founded.     What  says  the  book  by 
I  which  alone  these  clauses  and  all  other  olfices  must  stand  or  fall 
^^i— the  book  of  life  to  the  faithful,  the  book  of  death  to  the  un- 
reliever  ? — 

'  But  the  unbelieving  and  the  abominable,  and  the  murderers.  Sic, 
iball  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  wth  fire  and  brim- 
I  stone,  which  is  second  death  !' — Rev.  xxi.  8. 

'  The  Lord  Jesua  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  taking  vengeoneir 
ontliem  [hat  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from 
'  tiie  presence  of  the  Lord.' — 2  Tbess.  i.  7,  &c. 

And  again, — 
I  '  They  all  shall  be  DAMNED  wlio  believe  not  the  truth.' — 8  Theas.  ii.  12. 
,  And,  finally,  (not  to  multiply  quotations,)  we  shall  conclude  with 
our  Lord's  own  words,  after  his  resurrection,  and  when  He  insti- 
tuted the  apostolic  mission  on  which  the  Church  is  founded,  aud 
whose  responsibility  it  inherits — 
'  Go  ye  into  aU  the  world,  aud  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature. 
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He  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  skaU  be  DAMiiED,* — Mark  xvi.  16.  .    . 

These  are  very  awful  '  damnatory  clauses,^  and  we  see  that  our 
Saviour  does  not  merely  assert  them  as  abstract  doctrine,  but 
especially  commands  the  Church  to  repeat  them  to  all  creatures ; 
and  this — our  Saviours  parting  precept — the  Churcli  fuliils  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  And  how  those  ministers  who  scruple  to 
read  its  clauses^  merely  because  they  are  damnatory,  can  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  still  more  forcible  denunciations  of  Scripture, 
on  which  they  are  founded,  we  really  have  no  conception. 

We  have  another  observation  to  make,  which  we  think  of  some 
moment.  The  reformers,  for  their  own  purposes,  always  class  this 
canticle  with  the  Creeds;  now,  the  Church  uses  it  on  some  occa- 
sions in  the  place  of  one  of  the  creeds,  but  does  not  give  it  that  title. 
The  Rubrick  calls  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  by  that  precise 
name;  but  this  of  St.  Athanasius  it  marks,  as  it  does  other  canticles, 
by  its  Latin  designation  of  '  Quicunque  vult,'*  and  it  terms  it  *  a 
confession  of  faith  commonly  called  St.  Athanasius's  Creed.'  This 
distinction,  though  nice,  is  not  unimportant,  and  throws  additional 
light  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  Athanasian  symbol.  In  the 
Creeds,  properly  so  called,  each  Christian  speaks  for  himself,  in 
his  own  individual  person,  *  1  believe  ;'  and  enounces  nothing. but 
his  own  private  faith.  But  in  the  Athanasian  *  confession  of 
faith^  the  individual  does  not  speak  of  or  from  himself,  but 
recites  the  judgment  of  the  Church  relative  to  unbelievers  in 
general,  expressed  in  the  third  person — *  This  is  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  whoever  will  be  saved,  he  must  hold,  &c.'  This  is  not 
a  creed,  but  a  commentary — an  explanatory  illustration — an  argu- 
mentative precept  ;  and  has  nothing  of  that  arrogant  and  un- 
charitable tone  which  it  would  have,  if  uttered  in  the  fii-st  person 
as  the  result  of  individual  opinion,  or  the  menace  of  individual 
authority. 

In  the  same  sort,  the  Commination  invokes  God's  vengeance 
against  sinners  in  language  quite  as  severe ;  and  the  share  of  the 
congregation  in  this  awful  denunciation  is  more  direct,  frequent, 
and  formal,  than  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Yet  no  .reformer 
that  we  have  met  with  (except  one*)  rejects  this  really  damna/ory 
service.  And  why  ?  The  answer  affords  a  clue  to  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  their  inconsistency.  The  Commination,  though  it 
curses  (besides  specific  offenders)  '  those  who  do  err  and  go  astray 
from  the  commandments  of  pod,'  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — to  inculcate  which  the  Athanasian  com- 

*  It  is  another  specimen  of  the  uncertain  views  taken  hy  these  writers,  that  Mr. 
Price,  who  is  the  only  one  who  would  wholly  omit  the  e^amna/ory  portion  of  the  Commi- 
nation, is  also  the  only  on^  yi\^  W0ul4  retain  the  whole  of  the  Athanasian.  Creed. 

yof  u  NO.  c,  S  N  m^otar^ 
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I  'dientary  is  mainly  directed — hinc  lachTymai — iiide  iree.  Hence 
\  the  hoslililj  to  the  AUianasiun  Creed !  And  to  the  same  Unifarian 
I  priDciple  of  impugning  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  may  be  traced 
[  most  of  the  minor  alterations  by  which  the  refurmei-s  would  con- 
ciliate the  sectaries. 

But — '  as  if  increase  of  appetite  did  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on ' — 

4he  mutilation,  or  even  the  expulsion,  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 

I   would  not  satisfy  the  reformers.     We  were  astonished   (before  we 

I  Jiad   considered  the  pervading  motive)  to  find  that  they  object  to 

I    all  our  Creeds! 

Mr.  Riland  abolishes  both  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  ; 

Mr.  Cox  would  not  read  either  of  them  ; 
Mr.  Hall,  in  his  oft-handed  way,  throws  the  Nicene  Creed 
xfter  the  Athanasian,  but  adheres  to  that  of  the  Apostles  ; 

While  Mr.  Uvedale  Price — as  if  it  were  providentially  deter- 
mined that  no  two  of  them  should  agree  in  anything — retains  the 
'Nicene  and  Athanasian,  and  rejects  the  Apostles' !  Is  not  this 
-Babel,  where  the  Lord  says,  '  Oo  to — let  us  go  down  and  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
Speech," 

There  is  one  portion  of  our  Liturgy  so  peculiarly  admirable — ■ 
BO  comprehensive  in  its  scope — so  appropriate  in  its  details — so 
exalted  in  its  doctrine — so  clear  in  its  arrangement — so  inspiring 
to  the  soul  by  the  fervour  of  its  piety — so  grateful  to  the  voice  aud 
the  ear  by  the  sweetness  of  its  harmonious  cadences — that  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  brightest  gem  of  our  Liturgy,  and  as  (up  to  these 
sad  days)  of  acknowledged  perfection.  Our  readers  anticipate 
that  we  mean  the  litany,  but  they  cannot  anticipate  how  these 
Strange  workmen  would  hack  and  hew  this  beautiful  form. 

We  complain  not  (except  as  it  is  change  witliout  adecjuale 
reason)  of  the  proposition  fur  melting  into  the  Litauy  the  '  Prayer 
for  the  Parliament;'  but  we  are  aslunished  that  Mr.  Cox,  who 
professes  to  think  that  '  the  Trinily  is  the  svbitance  of  the  Fro- 
teilant  faith,'  should  propose  to  alter  the  special  address  to  the 
TR1SITV  in  die  fourth  versicle  of  the  Litany,  into 
'  Holy,  blessed,  and  gloiioufi  Jehovah.' 

We  know  that  Jehovah  is  the  Trinity — we  know  too  that  God 
is  the  Trinity — but  if  the  one  general  comprehensive  term  were 
enough,  why  does  Mr.  Cox,  after  the  three  addresses  to  God,  think 
,  it  necessary  to  add  a  fourth  to  JthoVah  1 — and  m  liy  merge  in  the 
Kindistinclness  of  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  the  definite  English  ex- 
^pression  Trinity?  Is  it  not  clear — if  ihe  fuuith  address  is  to 
I  nave  any  meaning — either  as  expression  of  faith  or  even  us  a  com- 
[  pletioD  of  the  train  of  reasoning — that  the  distinct  meiitioii  of  the 
^  ■  tnyrttoy 
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mystery  of  the  trinity  is  here  not  merely  proper  but  necedsury  ? 
If  Mr.  Cox*8  amendment  includes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
thea-  it  n  idle;  if  it  means  to  exclude  it,  then  it  is  fraudulent: 
aiid|;.%ither  way  it  is  indefensible  1 

Mr;  Cox  next  proposes  to  omit  from  the  enumeration  of  out 
Saviour's  progressive  condescensions  and  sufferings  for  our  8ake> 
his  *  holy  nativity  and  circumcision,*  and  *  his  precious  death  and 
burial  r — Our  readers  are  amazed,  but  so  it  is.-^To  omit  his 
*  precious  death  !' — His  peculiar  sacrifice — Our  great  exemplar 
^^the  one  atonement — the  price  of  salvation!  —  that,  of  all 
things,  is  to  be  omitted!  Does  this  learned  divine  imagine, 
that,  by  *  agony y^  which  only  means  trial,  or  by  '  passion,*  which 
only  means  steering,  Christ's  death  may  be  inferred — by  an 
innuendo  9  Could  we  for  a  moment  suppose  the  framers  of  the 
Litany  to  have  been  so  blind  or  careless,  as  to  have  omitted  the 
distinct  commemoration  of  the  death  and  burial  of  our  Saviour, 
and  yet  to  have  gone  on  to  celebrate  his  *  glorious  resurrection 
and  ascension,* — such  critics  as  Mr.  Cox  would  have  complained 
(and  justly)  that  it  was  idle  and  illogical  to  talk  of  the  ascension 
of  him  whose  Imrial  had  not  been  announced — of  a  resurrection 
where  no  death  had  been  recorded. 

Mr.  Riland  follows,  and  gives  us  a  fair  specimen  of  what  will 
happen  if  we  once  open  the  flood-gates  of  innovation.  He  had, 
when  he  wrote,  Mr.  Cox's  work  before  him — he  quotes  it — • 
approves  it,  imitates  it — yet  differs  from  it  more  widely  than  Mr. 
Cox  does  from  the  Church.  Mr.  Riland  rejects  all  Mr.  Cox's 
iessential  alterations  in  the  Litany — he  retains  the  address  to  the 
Trinity — and  the  grateful  mention  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  deaths 
and  burial.  Those  who  know  anything  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
those  who  have  studied  the  human  mind,  will  see,  even  in  this 
difference,  the  seeds  of  dissent,  dissatisfaction,  and  schism,  far 
greater  than  anything  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  present  state 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  though  Mr.  Riland  cannot  concur  in  Mr.  Cox's  amend- 
ments, he  has  several  notable  ones  of  his  own.  Mr.  Riland  will 
not  join  Mr.  Cox  in  praying  for  the  continuance  of  the  *  Sovereign 
in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life ' — nor  does  he  concur  with 
another  important  clause  in  which  Mr.  Cox  prays  for  the  illumi- 
nation of 

*  Our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  all  other  ministers  of  the  universal 
Church; 

believing  probably  that  our  bishops  are  part  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  distinction  is  at  best  idle.  He  may  also  be  averse  to  implor- 
ing the  divine  grace  on  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
ministers  of  tJmt  which   calls  itself,  x»r*  e^ox^v,  the   Universal 

2k  2  Church, 
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Cliiircli.  '  What!'  Mr.  Cox  may  say,  '  will  you  not  pray  tH 
God  may  be  pleased  to  illumine  the  Roman  Catholic 
f  Yes,'  Mr,  Riland  might  rejoin,  '  but  not  in  the  same  wordfand 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  implore  him  to  assist  and  forward 
fteefFortB  of  Protestant  ministers.'  Tlience  another  schism  ;  and 
fte  Coxites  and  Rilandists  will  rival  the  Browniats  and  the  Mug- 
gletonians !  It  is  unnecessary,  after  such  examples,  to  waste  time 
«in  the  minor  differences  of  the  Coxites  and  Rilandists  on  the 
«uyect  of  the  Litany  ! 

Next  we  arrive  at  some  verbal  criticism  :  for  not  content  with 
.turning  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Liturgy  inside  out,  and  all  its 
forms  upside  down,  these  worthy  gentlemen  think  it  necessary  to 
idisplay  their  literary  taste  in  correcting  its  style.  The  emendations 
of  such  a  work,  by  such  hands,  would  aninse,  if  they  did  not 
edify  our  readers.  The  elegance  of  Mr.  Riland — the  precision 
^of  Mr.  Hall — the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cox,  are  no  doubt  needful  to 
correct  and  polish  the  work  of  the  authors  of  the  Liturgy.  Some 
•words,  it  seems,  convey  a  dubious  meaning — others  are  harsh 
«nd  vulgar — some  want  the  polish  which  such  delicate  tastes 
(desire — and  others  have,  iu  the  opinion  of  these  exquisite  judges, 
become  obsolete.  On  a  less  solemn  occasion,  we  should  have 
4)een  glad  to  enliven  our  article  widi  specimens  of  the  ridiculous 
absurdity  of  such  emendations:  but  we  will  now  only  serionslj 
observe  upon  ihe  endless  inconvenience  and  mischief  of  open- 
erbal  criticism  on  the  test  of  the  Liturgy. 
jSee  how  the  two  greatest  critics  that  our  country  has  produced — 
Bentley  and  Warburton — have,  with  due  professions  of  reverence 
and  affection,  mangled  and  disfigured  the  two  greatest  of  unin- 
ipired  writers — Milton  and  Shakspeare.  What  would  it  be  if  not 
only  the  '  slashing  Bentleys '  but  the  '  piddling  Tibbalds '  were  to 
<}iave  plenary  power  of  emendation  over  the  Liturgy  ? 

But  there  is  one  verbal  alteration  which  we  must  notice,  as 
involving  a  principle  —  we  mean  the  second  triflivy  objection 
made  by  Archdeacon  Berens,  and  we  believe,  by  all  the  rest, 
to  designating  the  king  as  '  religious.''  In  addition  to  Mr. 
.Berens's  own  defence  of  the  term  in  his  Lectures  (p.  172),  we  beg 
leave  to  throw  out  two  or  three  suggestions.  The  king  is,  it  is 
true,  but  a  man,  and  as  a  man,  liable  to  the  misfortune  of  not 
being  duly  sensible  of  religious  obligations,  but  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  he  is  also  (as  some  even  ot  these  reformers  expressly 
call  him)  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  Church  on  earth — 
bow,  then,  can  that  Church  consider  him  in  any  other  light  than 
religious?  When  James  IL  rendered  it  impossible  any 
mger  to  apply  to  liim  the  term  religiovs,  in  its  legal  sense,  be 
'\y!tis  also  deprived  of  the  title  of  king.     And  again ;  it  will   be 
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adoaitted  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable — if  possible, 
necessary — that  the  king  should  be  religious.  Looking  at  the 
motives  which  are  most  operative  on  the  human  heart,  can  we 
imagine  any  other  human  consideration  so  likely  to  make  a  king 
religious^  as  that  his  people  assembled  in  the  House  of  God 
should,  in  the  fervour  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion,  invest  him 
with  that  character,  and  load  him,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
with  that  responsibility  ?  And,  finally — and  ad  homines  most  con- 
clusively— all  the  reformers  agree,  in  their  improved  Liturgies,  in 
calling  the  king  '  the  servant  of  God ;'  and  the  majority  of  them 
implore  God  *  to  keep  and  strengthen  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  life  his  servant,  &c.'  Surely,  one  who  is  the  servant  of 
God,  and  for  whose  continuance  in  a  life  of  holiness  we  pray, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  religious? 

But  after  all,  the  omission  of  the  term  religious  would  not 
satisfy  the  objectors — the  word  'gracious'  must  also  be  erased. 
Except  as  a  change,  and  a  change  disrespectful  to  the  head  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  think  this  criticism  worthy  of  a  moment's 
thought,  pro  or  contra  ;  but  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  consistency 
with  which  the  critics  support  their  amendment — 

*  Independently,'  says  Mr.  Cox,  *  of  the  objectionable  phrase  "  most 
religious  and  gracious  king,**  the  epithet  gracious  is  applied,  in  the 
same  sentence^  to  the  King  of  Heaven  and  to  our  earthly  sovereign. 
This  blemish  is  evidently  an  inadvertency,  and  cannot  too  soon  be 
expunged/ — Cox,  p..  81. 

Mr.  Cox  himself  having,  in  this  short  instance,  aggravated  the 
alleged  blemish,  by  applying  the  word  '  Aring,'  both  to  the  earthly 
monarch  and  to  the  Heavenly  Ruler.  And,  as  all  the  reformers 
employ  the  terms  lord,  king,  sovereign,  and  majesty  indiscri- 
minately to  the  Prince  and  to  the  Creator,  we  cannot  conceive 
why  they  should  be  so  very  nice  about  the  humbler  epithet  of 
'  gracious.' 

In  the  Communion  Service  there  are  two  or  three  serious 
alterations  proposed,  which,  although  these  critics  would  pass 
them  off  as  mere  matter  of /arm,  are,  in  our  minds,  of  much  deeper 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Riland  seem  to  agree  that 
the  little  they  retain  of  that  service  on  days  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  actually  administered,  should  be  all  performed  at 
the  reading-desk,  and  not  at  the  altar. 

Mr.  Cox*s  Liturgy  omits  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

Mr.  Riland  retains  the  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

Mr.  Price,  under  the  authority  of  that  Christian  prelate  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  rejects  altogetlier  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Mr.  Hall 
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I ,    Mf.  Hall  would  not  omit  cither  the  CammanclmeDts   i 
|£pist]e  auii  Gospel. 

The  'Clergyman'  again  diffei-s  from  ihem  all,  and  would 
llptain,  as  it  seems,  the  whole  service,  but  would  have  it  used 
T  only  oa  alternate  Sundays. 

These  propositiona  are,  it  is  obvious,  irreconcilable  ;  but  we 
I  shall  not  be  satistied  with  thus  exhibiting  their  iuconsistency — 
shall  prove  that  they  are  not  only  inexpedient,  but  mis- 
I  f^ievous.  First,  if  it  were  expedient  to  omit  the  Lord's  Prayer 
I  anywhere,  it  certaiuly  is  not  here  that  it  should  be  suppressed, 
1  We  have  already  slated  that  our  service,  as  it  proceeds  and 
I's  minds  are  gradually  warmed,  rises  in  solemnity; 
and  the  offices  of  the  altai'  are  of  a  higher  tone  than  those 
performed  at  the  reading-desk.  The  very  change  of  the  mi- 
nister's place  from  the  desk  to  the  altar  is  itself  a  solemnity. 
And  if,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  reinarltable — of  giving 
it  greater  effect — the  Lord's  Prayer  were  to  be  used  but  once  in 
the  whole  service,  it  would  assuredly  increase  that  solemn  eftect  to 
have  it  pronounced  from  the  altar.  These  iorms  may  be  indifterent 
to  our  reason,  but  ihej  are  not  indi^erent  to  am  feelings.  It  is  llie 
nature  of  man  to  be  much  affected  by,  and  to  set  a  serious  value 
on,  such  distinctions.  We  all  know  in  worldly  affaus — political 
and  social — with  what  zeul  and  anxiety  such  apparent  trifles  have 
been  debated  by  individuals  and  corporations — by  cabinets  and 
parliaments.  For  analogous  reasons  we  think,  if  the  Lord's  Prayer 
'  were  to  be  used  but  once,  it  should,  as   being  the  very  words  of 

God  himself,   be  pronounced  from  the  altar.     It  is  for  the  same 
I  reason  that  the  only  other  words  of  God  himself  windi  our  service 

I  contains  are  also  promulgated  from  the  highest  and  most  autho- 

rilalive  place  !  Is  il  not  natural  and  appropriate,  that  from  the 
Lord's  Table  we  should  hear  the  Lord's  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ? 

As  to  Mr.  Price's  proposition  for  omitting  the  Command- 
ments altogether— which  are  really  the  rule,  not  merely  of  reli- 
gious, but  of  moral  and  social  conduct  also — we  dismiss  It  without 
further  notice,  we  had  almost  said — pace  Kicardi  DubUntensu — 
with  contempt. 

For  the  reason  above  gi«n,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  also  moat 

t  properly  read  from  the  altar ; — the  Lessons  of  the  day  are  read  from 
the  desk,  as  it  were,  hhlorkallij ;  they  provide  for  the  inslruciion 
of  the  people  in  ilie  whole  bible — its  (acts  as  well  as  its  precepts ; 
but  the  Epistlt-s  and  Gospels  are  lessons  nf  a  higher  order,  and 
are  selected,  not  for  general  or  hialoiical  infoimulton,  but  with  n 
«ew  to  instructmn  more  directly  doctrinal  and  spiritual ;  lliey 
inculcate  and  ejiplain  the  higher  mysteries  of  failb,  and  open  (be 
I {            k 
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deeper  fountains  of  grace ;  and  are,  therefore^  most  judiciouily 
invested  with  a  more  impressive  ceremonial. 

But  there  is  still  a  further  reason  for  maintaining  the  altar 
service.  These  propositions  for  curtailing  or  abolishing  it  are,  we 
are  persuaded,  only  the  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  the  old  puri- 
tanical objections  to  the  altarf  and  the  preliminary  steps  of  a 
system  for  stripping  off  the  peculiar  reverence  with  which  the 
Church  has  invested  the  whole  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  !    This  is  evident  from  the  ulterior  propositions. 

We  pass  over  some  of  what  Mr.  Cox  calls  slight  abridgments 
in  the  introductory  Exhortations,  but  which  seem  to  us  to  impair 
essentially  the  solemnity  of  the  Communion  service — to  notice  with 
strong  disapprobation  some  still  more  offensive  alterations  in  the 
actual  administration  of  the  Sacrament 

The  two  beautiful  and  awful  forms  in  which  the  elements  are 
presented  to  the  communicant,  are  to  be  (as  we  think,  profanel3/) 
mutilated — for  Mr.  Riland  would  authorize  the  minister  to  substi* 
tute  the  following  sentences — 

*  Take,  eat ;  this  is  Christ's  body,  which  was  broken  for  you  ;  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  him.' 

*  This  cqp  is  his  blood  of  the  New  Testament  shed  fpr  you,  for 
the  remission  of  sins  ;  this  do  ye  in  remembrance  of  him.' 

It  may,  we  are  aware,  be  said  that  these  are  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  himself,  in  distributing  the  elements  to  the  Apostles :  but 
they  are  not.  If  we  are  to  deviate  from  a  form  '  hallowed  to  the 
feelings,  and  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  the  nation,'  for  the 
sake  of  exactness,  let  us  be  exact ;  if  we  are  to  be  literal^  let  us 
be  literal.  Now  Mr.  Riland's  forms  are  v,ot  the  ZiferaZ expressions 
of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists,  nor  are  they  even  an  exact  selection 
from  their  several  gospels.  And  if  the  introduction  of  the  exact 
words  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  original  institution  be  necessary, 
as  no  doubt  it  is,  Mr.  Riland  is  well  aware  that  the  previous 
Consecration  does  contain  the  exact  words  of  our  Lord,  selected 
and  combined  with  the  nicest  and  happiest  care  from  all  the 
Evangelists  :*  and  when  Mr.  Riland,  after  adopting  this  most 
accurate  statement,  affects  to  give  in  the  next  breath  the  ipsissima 
verba,  and  does  not  do  so,  he  only  excites  doubts  and  disturbs 
consciences,  for  no  purpose  but  idle  and  mischievous  alteration. 
We  think  that  neither  Archdeacon  Berens,  nor  Mr.  Hall,  nor 
Mr.  Stoddart,  nor  Mr.  Price  would  consent  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  formula  of  Mr.  Riland;  and  here  again  we 
should,  no  doubt,  have  a  new  and  serious  schism  in  this  reformed 
Church  ! 

*  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  combination  of 
several  statements  into  one  narrative,  preserving  every  word  of  each,  may  compare 
and  collate  t^s  part  of  the  service  with  the  Gospels. 

^  But 
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But  in  the  next  proposition,  though  it  is  even  mote  irreverent 
than  the  last,  there  is  more  apparent  agreement  amongst  llie  in- 
novators. We  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  to  us,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  comfortable  characteristics  of  the  Holy 
Communion  is  its  individualilij.  It  is  no  longer  commnn  prayer 
— it  is  no  longer  coTigregational  devoliou ;  every  man  and  wumun 
feels  that  this  matter  is  their  own  peculiar  and  vital,  or,  if  ill 
received,  deadly,  concern.  The  elements  are  blessed  for  all  in 
common  ;  but  they  are  delivered  to  each  for  his  private  comfort 
— for  his  own  individual  salvation  ;  in  that  matter  there  can  be  nc 
partnership;  and  the  reverence  with  which  the  eieinenls  are  com- 
mitted to  each  several  hand,  and  the  exhortation  is  whispered  into' 
each  particular  ear,  are  calculated  to  increase  t!ie  feeling  of  awfi ' 
'responsibility  in  every  heart. 

But  this  individual  distribution  is  tedious,  forsooth.  In  one. 
case  it  has  occupied,  '  in  a  populous  parish,  three-quarters  of 
hour' — aye,  full  forty-live  minutes — and  it  is  therefore  expedient 
to  save  time  and  trouble  by  a  Calvinistical  dubbing  of  the  com- 
municants. Our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
position could  be  made  by  one  professing  to  belong  to  the  Cliurch 
of  £ngland  ;  we,  therefore,  extract  the  words  of  Mr.  RJland's 
rubric : — 

'  Then  shall  the  miuiater  deliver  the  bread  and  wine  to  as  many 
as  can  conveniently  kneel,  sit",  or  stand  before  the  Communion  Table 
in  companies,  using  the  words  of  delivery  once  only  to  each  company  :' 
less  reverently,  in  fact,  than  they  swear  a  common  jury  at 
Cleikenwell ;  and  pretty  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  city  dinner, 
where  the  guests  aie  arranged  in  companies,  and  my  Lord  Mayor's 
chaplain  says  one  grace  fur  all  Guildhall  I  Is  not  liiis  amazing  ? 
— But  the  other  reformers,  as  usual,  concur  in  the  principle,  but 
are  quite  at  variance  as  to  the  details.  Mr.  Cox  suggests  a  mode 
by  which  the  business  would  be  cut  still  shorter  ;  namely — 
'  the  appointment  of  milable  persons  to  deliver  the  elements  after  the 
words  had  been  audibly  read  by  the  minister.' — p.  90. 

Mr.  Hall,  vague  and  vacillating  as  ever,  says,  '  the  minister 
shall  deliver  the  communion '  (for  a  critic,  the  expression  is  not 
e  )     sa  t)  '  to  one  person   or  iTiore,    at  liis   discretion  '  (p.  8)  ; 

i  I  M  Price  would  restrict  it  to  two  at  a  time  ;  and  for  accom- 
pl  I  this,  he  has  a  device  which  on  any  other  subject  would 
b    I       I    ble:— 

I   h    k  '  he  says, '  no  possible  objection  could  be  urged  i^ainsi.B 
1  prizing  the  priest,  holding  a  cup  in  each  hand,  to  admialC^ 

cuhous  thiit  lU,i»«  piinctiliuiig  •ill<-r>.  wlio  rfject  kiieelin 
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ter  the  holy  sacrament  to  two  communicants  at  once,  addressing  them, 
of  course,  in  the  plural  number/ — p.  87. 

This  is  mighty  well  for  the  two  cups! — but  the  bread  is  also  to 
be  delivered;  and  when  the  minister  had  a  paten  of  bread  in 
each  hand^  he  would  need  two  hands  more  to  deliver  that  element. 
Why,  to  be  sure,  that  is  a  difliculty  I  But  Mr.  Price,  with  great 
ingenuity,  adds  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which  sets  all 
right : — 

*  With  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  consecrated  bread  to  two  com- 
municants aionce^  the  best  mode,  I  think,  would  be  for  the  priest  to 
deliver  the  bread  to  (me  communicant  at  the  words  "  Take  and  eat 
tliis ;  '*    and  to  the  other^  at  the  words  "  and  feed  on  him  in  thy 
heart."  ' 

The  absurdity  of  these  schemes  is  so  great,  that  our  observa- 
tions, if  we  were  to  enter  into  details,  would  have  an  air  of  levity 
which — though  the  fault  would  not  be  ours — we  are  anxious  to 
avoid  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  only  say,  that  these  worthy  gentle- 
men need  not  take  such  extraordinary  precautions  on  tlm  point, 
for  if  their  earlier  propositions  be  adopted.  Me  think  we  can 
engage  that  their  altars  will  not  be  surrounded  by  an  inconvenient 
number  of  communicants. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  inconvenience  ?  The 
extreme  delay  alleged  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  but  suppose  it 
were  twice  as  much ;  when  does  it  occur  ? — only  in  very  populous 
parishes,  and  not  more,  we  fear^  than  two  or  three  times  in  the 
year !  and  oa  an  occasion  so  rare  and  so  solemn,  where  a  pause 
for  self-examination  and  devout  contemplation  is  essentially 
necessary,  nay,  where  it  is  absolutely  enjoined,  we  cannot  think 
that  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  nay,  double  the  period,  so  spent — 
and  for  which  the  communicants  come  prepared — is  such  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  our  precious  time. 

We  learn  from  these  pamphlets  that  this  division  of  the  com-' 
municants  into  gangs  or  platoons,  who  are  to  perform  their  exer- 
cises by  one  word  of  command,  is  already  practised  in  several 
populous  parishes.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it.  We  never  saw  it— 
if  we  had,  we  should  certainly  have  never  joined  such  companies 
again.  And  on  what  ground  can  such  a  violation — not  of  the 
rubrick  alone,  but  (as  we  think)  of  reason  and  decency  —  be 
justified  ?  Could  not  the  minister  exhort  his  congregation  to 
come  on  different  days — for  instance,  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Day — on  Trinity  and  the  following  Sunday — on  Christmas  Day 
and  some  neighbouring  feast.  By  a  little  care  of  this  sort,  the 
duty  on  any  given  day  might  easily  be  alleviated.  But  suppose 
a  strong  desire  is  shown  to  communicate  on  Easter  Sunday  or 
Christmas  Day,  or  any  other  marked  occasion — could  there  not 
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on   these  days  (as   thei 


e  now  are 
'  inconvenient  in  grea»~ 
parishes — the  parsons  of  great  parishes  are,  or  onght  to  be,  ade- 
quately assisted  by  curates — great  parishes,  nioreov^r,  are  gene- 
rally rich  benefices,  and  the  iucumbeut,  if  he  and  his  ordinary 
curates  do  not  suffice  to  the  work,  ought  to  provide  further 
assistance.  If  every  minister  will  do  his  duty,  in  his  own  person 
and  by  such  additional  assistance  as  may  be  easily  procured,  there 
would  be  rarely  even  a  pretence  for   the  very  revolting  changes 

I  vhich  the  reformers  propose, 

■  But  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  real  motive.  It  is  not 
form,  it  is  doctrine  that  is  struck  at — convenience  is  the  pretence, 
latitudinariaiiism  is  the  object.  The  Liird's  Supper,  the  peculiar 
symbol  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  secularized  into  a  kind  ut'  social 
meeting,  at  which  the  guests  may  kneel,  sit,  or  iland,  as  they  please 
■ — or  walk  about — or,  peradventure,  lie  along  the  benches*  ;  while 
suitable  persons  (the  clerk  aud  sexton,  for  example)  might  circulate 
the  bread  and  wine  through  the  assembly,  as  Mr,  Rilaud  proposes 
— or  where,  as  Mr.  Cox  suggests,  the  guests  might  help  ihem- 
aelves. — p.  9i.  Of  any  decent  form  or  posture,  adopted  from 
conscientious  motives,  and  reverently  practised  by  ihe  whole  con- 
gregation, (as,  for  example,  iittiny  is  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,) 
we  do  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully;  though  we  iniiuitely 
prefer — (for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Anglican  rubrick) — the  prac- 
tice of  kneeling  and  individual  reception.  But  if  a  discretional 
variety  and  conHict  of  modes  and  altitudes  were  to  be  permitted 
■ — what  scenes — if  indeed  such  practices  did  not  extinguish  llm 
sacrament  altogether — what  scenes  might  not  our  churches  pre- 
sent? What  bustle,  what  scranibliug,  what  indecencies,  what 
disorders!  Alas,  alas!  that  such  devices  should  even  be  siig-^ 
gested  I  But  it  is  a  blessiug  that  they  are  so  early  and  so 
boldly  avowed  ! 

As  to  the  occASiONALSERViCES — though  they,  like  the  rest  of 
the  book,  are  the  object  of  innumerable  verbal  cavils,  there  are  but 
two  points  which  have  even  the  shadow  of  importance.  One  is 
au  objection  to  the  form  of  absolution  in  tlie  Visitation  of  (Aft 
Sick; — ihe  other  to  two  expressions  in  the  Burial  Service.  ' 
the  former  the  minister  thus  addresses  the  dying  peniteut: — . 
'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to 
solve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  btiieve  in  him,  of  his  gi 
mercy,  forgive  thee  thy  sins,  and  by  his  ailthority  committed  to  n 

*  All  luioayuiiui  nifuniiec,  of  Iha  old  anil  i^ansigteut  Bchuul,  iHeiiis  lu  liaiu  duu 
wlielhi^i  Ihe  Lurd'8  Supper  should  not  be  ealeo,  like  Itiu  Puisgver,   iloffin  A 
auil  f/irl  up  0.1  Fur  a  iniLrch ;  41jou)>h,  an  Ihu  wliuli-,  he  inclined  lu  tliiak  the  refuml 
imitHTf  WHS  that  uneil  by  our  Saviour  and  hia  disiriples  ; — and  if  we  once  be^n  U 
shall,  Di>  duubtj^  souii  bavn  amttier  urazi/  Henley  pcopaupding  hi«  wQj 


nultuui  of  ttu  '  Primilivt  MucAariil.' 
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absolve  thee  from  all  tky  sina,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost!* 

^  Ttiis/  says  Mr.  Cox^  *  has  been  reprobated  as  an  unjustifiable 

and  arrogant  elevation  of  the  authority  of  the  priesthood^  and  the 

word  absolution  (which  has  a  grating  sound  to  the  ears  of  many 

protestants)  should  be  expunged  from   all  the  services.' — p.  36. 

And  Mr.  Cox's  Liturgy  accordingly  omits^  from  the  absolution  in 

the  Morning  Service,  these  words — 

'  Who  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  his  minister  to  declare 

and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  re« 

mission  of  their  sins.' 

Here  Mr.  Cox  is,  for  once,  consistent — but  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  he  stands  alone.  Yet  by  what  logic  can  those  who  affirm 
in  the  daily  service  'the  power  and  commandment  given  to  mi- 
nisters to  declare  and  pronounce  absolution,'  object  in  the  Vi- 
sitation Service  to  the  minister's  doing  what  it  is  acknowledged  he 
is  by  God  not  only  empowered  but  commanded  to  do  ?  But 
why,  they  say,  should  the  minister  in  the  latter  case  give  absolution 
in  such  special  and  direct  terms,  while  in  the  former  the  expression 
is  studiously  general  ?  The  answer  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  any  of  these  critics,  yet  it  is  obvious  enough.  The 
general  form  is  prescribed  for  the  public  service  after  a  general 
confession.  In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  the  special  absolution 
is  to  be  given  after  a  special  confession — the  principle  is  the  same, 
but  the  form  is  judiciously  varied  to  suit  the  varied  circum- 
stances. Let  us  picture  the  case.  See  the  poor  agonized  crea^ 
ture  on  the  verge  of  death, — he  has  unbosomed  himself  by  a 
special  confession  of  his  sins — he  is  gaspipg  for  the  words  of 
comfort  which  may  tend  to  quiet  his  mental  sufferings,  and  even 
to  alleviate  (by  tranquillizing  his  mind)  his  bodily  pain ;  and  then 
imagine  that — instead  of  those  words  of  special  comfort  which  his 
special  penitence  has  earned  and  which  his  personal  peril  re- 
quires— imagine  that  he  is  to  be  put  off  with  the  same  general 
formulary  which  is  pronounced  every  Sunday  from  the  reading- 
desk  to  the  whole  parish  :  could  we  approve  such  a  cold  generality, 
so  likely  in  a  sensitive  mind — and  at  that  moment  all  minds  are 
sensitive — to  produce  mental  despair  and  to  aggravate  bodily 
danger  ?  But  no  !  our  Church,  in  the  true  tenderness  of  Chris- 
tianity, endeavours  to  tranquillize  and  support  the  sufferer  by  that 
direct  and  personal  consolation  for  which  his  soul  is  thirsting  i 
Hear  what  Jeremy  Taylor — assuredly  no  favourer  of  popery- 
says.  After  citing  the  various  passages*  of  Holy  Writ  which 
sanction  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  adds, — 

*  Particularly  that  unanswerable  one  from  St.  James,  (v.  14,  &c.) — Let  the  elders 
of  the  Church  pray  over  the  sick  tnaHf  and  if  he  has  committed  sins  thetf  shaU  be  for- 
given Mm.     S«e  also  St  John  xx«  23, 

*  As 
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'  As  to  confess  aina  to  any  Christian  in  prirate  may  have  many 
good  ends,  and  to  confess  them  to  a  clergyman  may  have  many  more  ; 
so  to  hear  God's  sentence  at  the  mouth  of  his  minister— parrfoH  pro- 
nounceii  by  God's  ambassador — is  of  hnge  comfort  to  them  that  cannot 
otherwise  he  comforted,  and  whose  infirmity  needs  it  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  WBre  very  fit  it  were  not  neglected  in  the  days  of  our  fears  and  dan- 
gers— of  our  infirmities  and  sorrow.' — Holy  Dying,  c,  v.  §  iv. 

But  there  is  a  most  remarkable  ingredient  in  this  case  which  aU 
these  reformcTs  have  kept  out  of  sight,  namely,  that  the  rubrlclt 
provides  that  after  the  sick  person  shall  have  mibiirdeneii  his  con- 
science, expressed  his  repentance,  made  worldly  amends  for  any 
wrong  he  may  have  done,  and  declared  himself  to  be  '  in  charity 
with  all  the  world,'  then, 

'  if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,  the  minister  shall  ahsolve  him 
afler  this  sort.' 

Here,  then,  can  be  no  scandal  or  violence  to  any  conscience; — for 
the  absolution  is  not  to  be  given,  save  at '  the  humble  and  hearty 
desire'  of  the  penitent  himself ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Churcb 
wished  carefully  to  provide  for  the  infinite  variety  of  individual 
cases,  by  saying  the  absolution  is  to  be  given — not  '  iu  these 
words,'  but  '  after  this  sort ' — still  leaving  to  the  minister—  though 
a  form  be  given  for  bis  general  guidance — a  discretion,  to  fit  it  by 
necessary  variations  to  the  individual  case.*  Aud,  finally,  the 
prayer  that  follows  the  absolution  inculcates  moat  carefully  that 
it  is  not  an  absolute  judgment  pronounced  by  the  priest,  but 
merely  conditional  on  the  reality  of  the  repentance.  Reformers 
may  think  us  blind  or  bigotted  to  our  habits  and  prejudices,  but 
we  most  conscientiously  declare  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  hu- 
man prudence  and  Christian  tenderness  were  ever  more  success- 
fully combined  than  iu  the  whole  of  this  admirable  provision. 
,  To  the  Burial  Service  there  are  two  objections  raised.  The 
first  is  to  the  expression — 

'  We  give  thee  hearly  thanks  for  that  it  has  pleased  thee  to  delisj 
this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.' 

The  second  is  to  the  phrase — 
'Wecommithisbodv  to  the  ground — earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,! 
to  dust — in  the  sure  and  certain /lope  o/'i/ie  resurredion  to  eternal  hfe. 

To  the  former,  it  is  objected  that  it  is  false  and  hypocritical 
'  to  thank  God  for  removing  from  us  a  parent  or  a  friend.'  We 
reply,  that  it  is  false  and  hypocritical  to  put  such  a  gloss  on  the 
words;  we  thank  God  for  removing  the  departed,  not  from  our 
afi'ectionate  eyes  and  hearts,  but  fiom  '  the  miseries  of  a  sinful 
world!'     If  the  deceased   has   been  suffering  '  the  mwfte.t  of  a 

■  Wh  knoir  not  whelhuc  the  coramirntalora  conlirm  this  interpRtiLtiaii ;  liiil  nasan 
wemi  lo  lequite,  and  Ihs  txptKBiioa  to  jii«tif](  il.  Imleeil,  il  is  ubstrvBbln,  ih»t  the 
FMbncVa  o(  this  Krvicu  appear  ta  leave,  Tery  wiMty,  much  to  wcanm  and  ducrrlim. 

sinful 
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sinful  w6rld/  the  reformer  would  admit  the  phrase  to  be  proper  ; 
and  such  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  vast  majority  over  whom 
the  service  is  to  be  read.  But  if  he  dies  in  apparent  prosperity,  (and 
how  much,  alas!  of  human  prosperity  must  be  only  apparent !)  is 
it  wrong  to  thank  God  for  having,  by  a  happy  death,  saved  him 
from  the  risk  of  suffering  the  sad  reverse — and  as  a  reverse  doubly 
sad — of  '  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.'  Let  the  whole  of  this 
subliiYie  service  be  considered — the  reformers  themselves  all  agree 
in  its  general  merits,  '  its  pathos,  and  the  topics  of  consolation  it 
affords  to  the  bereaved  mourners' — (Cox,  p.  Ill);  —  let  the 
whole  service,  we  say,  be  considered,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is, 
from  first  to  last,  a  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  ills  of  life;  every 
line  inculcates  consolation  by  a  picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  world. 
The  passage  which  the  reformers  would  reject  is  a  clear  logical 
consequence  of  all  the  rest  which  they  would  retain.  And  these 
topics  of  consolation  are  drawn,  not  from  the  events  of  the  physical 
world  or  from  gospel  revelation  only,  but  also  from  the  natu- 
ral workings  of  the  human  heart.  Which  of  us  have  ever  lost  a 
beloved  friend,  or  a  darling  child,  that  have  not  experienced  that  the 
usual — we  had  almost  said  the  common  form  of  consolation — is, 
that  we  should  be  thankful  that  the  dear  departed  has  exchanged 
a  miserable  for  a  better  world  ? — But  that  expression  which  is 
always  the  first  on  the  tongue  of  consolation  and  first  in  the  ear 
of  mourning,  our  cold-blooded  critics  would  expunge  from  the 
last  sad  and  solemn  offices  of  the  grave. 

Hear,  again,  the  angelic  voice  of  Jeremy  Taylor  : — 

'  As  our  life  is  short,  so  it  is  very  miserable,  and  so  it  is  well  it  is 
short,  God,  in  pity  to  man,  lest  his  nature  should  be  an  intolerable 
load,  hath  reduced  our  state  of  misery  to  an  abbreviature.  We  should 
in  reason  be  glad ' — (not  merely  thankful,  but  glad) — \Xo  be  out  of  a 
place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  of  such  constant 
calamity;  and  when  God  sends  his  angel  with  a  scroll  of  death,  let 
us  look  on  it  as  an  a>ct  of  mercy.  For  a  man,  at  least,  gets  this  by 
death,  that  his  calamities  are  not  immortal.' — Holy  Dying,  c.  1,  §  iv. ; 
c.  2,  §  vii. 

The  other  objection  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  analogous. 
How,  they  ask,  can  the  Church  pronounce  over  the  body  of  a 
notorious  sinner  '  a  hope  for  his  resurrection  to  eternal  life  V  The 
Church  does  no  such  thing ;  the  phrase  is  not  *  his  resurrection,' 
but  the  resurrection,  and  is  only  an  application  to  the  individual 
case  of  the  great  truth — (which  we  suppose  even  Dublinized 
Reformers  will  not  deny) — of  a  future  state;  the  subsequent 
words  clearly  prove  this  general  meaning : — 

*  — resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
phall  change  our  vile  body,'  fee- 
not 
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i[  his,  the  individual  deceased's  body,  but  eurx,  the  bodi 
all  mankind. —  But  if  the  words  did  imply  a  hope  of  sahaliotii 
and  even  of  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  is  it  wrong  to  express 
such  a  hope?  who  will  be  so  uncharitable,  eo  presumptuous,  as 
to  limit  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty?  'Judge  not,  lest  ye  be 
judged.'  When  this  cavil  was  once  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  replied — '  Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  delerminately  of  the  stale 
in  which  a  man  leaves  thia  life.  He  may,  in  a  moment,  have 
repented  effectually ;  and,  it  is  possible,  may  have  been  accepted 
of  God.  There  is,  in  Camden's  Remains,  an  epitnph  on 
very  wicked  man  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  say — 

"  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  frround 
I  mercy  asked,  I  mercy  found."  '  * 
But  even  if  the  doctrinal  point  were  dubious,  would  nothing 
due  to  the  feelings  of  the  living — to  a  consideration  of  the  scandal 
and  strife  which  must  ensue,  if  the  minister  were  to  act  pro  re 
nata,  according  to  his  notion  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  deceased  ? 
Or  is  one  inexorable  form  to  be  adopted,  which — for  the  sake 
of  including  the  rare,  the  almost  impossible  case,  where  there  can 
be  no  hope — should  deprive  the  friends  of  the  millions  who  die  in 
hope,  of  the  consolation  of  hearing  it  revived  and  confirmed 
at  the  awful  moment  when  the  grave  is  closing  on  their  departed 
friend  ?  Are  their  ears  to  hear  no  soothing  voice  to  mitigate  the 
dismal  and  discordant  sound  of  the  earth  shovelled  upon  the  coffin  ? 
Mr.  Rilaud,  with  that  blunderins;  flippancy  which  distinguishes 
him,  tells  a  story  which  he  thinks  supports  his  view  of  the 
question,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  so  entirely  disproves  it,  that 
it  is  wortliy  of  notice. 

"  ce,'  he  says,  '  many  years  since,  and  only  once,  I  omitted  some 
Regressions  in  the  burial  service — it  was  at  the  grave  of  a  suicide, 
[  panOBK'.'rf  by  a  coroner's  certificate :  a  person,  present  on  the  occasion, 
[  complained  of  my  conduct,  because  the  soul  of  the  departed  was  a  loser 
I   by  it.'— p.  ao. 

Mr.  Riland  tells  this  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  sneering  at  the 
i  complainant  for  '  being  sunk  into  such  a  hopeless  depth  of  igno- 
I  jrance  as  to  imagine  that  ttie  dead  were  bealiiied  by  a  minister's 
V  prayer,'  But  whether  Mr,  Rilaud  has  accurately  reported  the  com- 
I 'plainant's  objection  or  not,  we  have  hardly  words  to  espress  our 
Ey«probatiou  of  Mr.  Riland's  own  conduct.  In  the  first  place,  to 
gratify  his  own,  perhaps  peevish,  fancies  about  the  individual  case, 
e  forfeited  his  sacred  pledges,  and  mutilated  a  divine  office  whicli 
s  bound,  by  the  moat  solemn  obligations,  to  perform  without 
■  See  Croket'i  Boswell,  v.  92;  and  Ur.  Miukland'a  very  jiidicimiii  iwle  od  the 
"  deviation. 
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deviation.  In  the  next  place,  he  insulted  the  laws  of  the  land, 
in  presuming  to  treat  as  felo  de  »e  one  whom  the  legal  authority 
had — not  canonized,  as  he  irreverently  phrases  it,  but'^'acquitted 
of  that  shocking  crime.  And,  lastly,  he  violated  every  feeling  of 
Christian  charity,  in  inflicting  on  an  already  miserable  family  the 
additional  horror  of  not  only  seeing  their  father,  brother,  friend, 
refused  the  legal  rights  of  Christian  burial,  but  of  hearing  even 
his  memory  blasted  by  the  charge  of  the  most  atrocious  of 
felonies;  and  it  is  to  fit  this  gentleman'^s  conscience  that  the 
rituals  of  the  Church  of  England  are  to  be  reformed! 

We  have  exhausted  our  space  and,  we  fear,  the  patience  of  our 
readers — certainly  our  own — but  not,  alas !  the  mischievous  mass 
of  ignorance  and  folly  which  these  pamphlets  contain.  We  have 
omitted,  we  believe,  no  essential  article ;  though  we  have  declined 
to  take  advantage  of  many  additional  evidences  of  inconsistency 
and  discord.  We  have  overlooked  many  vague  puerilities,  to 
discuss  the  leading  practical  propositions  :  and  that  discussion 
has,  we  boldly  assert,  led  to  this  decisive  and  irrefragable  con- 
clusion, that,  amongst  such  various  and  discordant  plans,  we  had 
better — even  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  individual  scruples 
and  of  keeping  as  many  as  possible  in  communion  with  the 
Church — stand  as  we  are! 

All  these  reformers  profess  their  desire  to  conciliate  dissenters 
— our  first  object,  we  humbly  think,  ought  to  be  to  satisfy  our-^ 
selves.  How  can  men  who  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  hope 
to  biing  a  third  and  most  reluctant  party  to  an  unanimous  opinion? 
But  the  fact  is  notorious  and  avowed,  that  no  alteration  which 
did  not  divide  the  Church  would  attract  one  single  dissenter. 
JVlr.  Yates,  a  respectable  dissenting  minister,  has  lately  pub*- 
lished  a  sermon,  under  the  candid  title  of  *  The  Grounds  of 
Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  not  materially  diminished 
by  the  present  prospect  of  Ecclesiastical  Reform,*  And  a  Mf. 
Binney,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  on  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  after  charging  against  our 
Church,  in  very  bitter  language,  the  scandal,  schism,  and  apostacy 
of  her  clerical  reformers,  clearly  shows  that  the  only  union  which 
the  Dissenters  contemplate  is  an  accession  to  their  own  strength 
by  the  dissolution  of  our  'discordant  and  divided'  establishment*. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold,  late  master  of  Rugby  School,  has  pub- 

*  On  the  other  hand,  be  k  observed,  there  are  numerous  and  important  examples 
(and  particularly  a  recent  one  of  a  respectable  ministet  and  large  dissenting  con- 
gregation at  Plymouth)  to  prove  that  many  orthodox  Presbyteriand  And  othet 
Trinitarian  Dissenters  are  satisfied  to  adopt  our  hturg^  at  it  tlands^  and,  by  its  me* 
diatiun,  to  reconcile  themselves  ^ith  the  Church.  Ihese  valuable  acceders  are,  per- 
haps, attracted  (as  we  ourselves,  in  their  case,  would  be)  by  some  of  the  very  things 
which  the  refonners  would  expunge. 

lished 
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lished  a  work  on  the  Principles  of  Church  Reform^  which,  although 
it  does  not  fall  within  our  present  scope^  (as  it  proposes  no  spe- 
cific alterations  in  the  Liturgy,)  deserves  attention  as  reveahng 
the  real  and  ultimate  end  ot  all  Church  Reform.  Dr.  Arnold 
is  very  eloquent  on  the  evils  of  dissent,  and  is  for  maintaining  a 
well-endowed  establishment;  and  carries  farther  than  even  we 
should  be  inclined  to  do  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  These 
doctrines  surprised  us  in  a  reformer ;  but  all  surprise  (except  at 
Dr.  Arnold's  candid  extravagance)  ceased,  when  we  found  that 
his  established  church  was  to  be  one,  so  comprehensive,  as  to 
include  not  merely  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  with 
*  Presbyterians,  Methodists  of  all  denominations,  Independents, 
Baptists,  Moravians,  but  even — (though  that  might  be  more 
difficult) — '  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.^ — {Prin, 
of  Ch.  Ref^p,  31.)  At  first  sight,  ^  the  schoolmaster*  seems 
so  very  much  '  abroad, '  that  he  might  be  suspected  of  mono- 
mania — but  it  is  no  such  thing — he  opens  to  us  with  perfect 
consistency  the  real  principle  of  Church  Reform.  Our  worship 
is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  abridged  and  lowered,  till  it  shall 
suit  all  appetites — the  sour  tastes  of  the  Unitarians  on  one  side^  and 
the  luscious  palates  of  the  Papists  on  the  other.  Doctrines,  dis- 
cipline>  and  service,  must  be  brought  down  to  this  common  level. 
In  short,  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  so  reformed^  as  to  become 
4in  amalgamation  of  all  churches — that  is,  no  church  at  alH 
Arclideacon  Berens — Prebendary  Wodehouse — and  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Price,  will  no  doubt  protest  against  being  supposed  to  favour 
such  a  change.  But  Dr.  Arnold  is  a  more  consistent  reasoner — 
he  views  the  whole,  where  the  others  see  but  a  part — they  work, 
each  at  his  own  little  job — he  unrolls  the  general  plan — they  deal 
with  details — Dr.  Arnold,  as  his  work  professes,  v^iih  principles ; 
— his  plan  is  impracticable — as  wild  as  Laputa, — but  it  works  out 
the  only  true  theory  of  comprehensive  Reform, 

There  are  some  of  Dr.  Arnold's  suggestions — particularly  on 
the  mischiefs  of  sectarianism  and  the  advantages  of  an  establish- 
ment— in  which  we  should  concur ;  many  more  which  we  should 
utterly  reject ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  visionary ; 
but  we  thank  him  for  showing,  in  a  general  proposition,  to  what 
the  details  of  all  the  piecemeal  reformers  ultimately  tend. 

We,  on  our  part,  have  endeavoured  to  expose  these  details 

first,  as  being  in  themselves  either  futile  or  mischievous ;  secondly, 
as  being  contradictory  and  irreconcilable ;  and  thirdly,  as  in- 
evitably leading  to  the  final  principle  of  a  deistical  Establish- 
ment. This  is  the  real  question.  And  we  earnestly  implore  and 
adjure  every  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England — and 
especially  those  who  may  have  been  Jed  away  by  plausible  ob- 
jections, 
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jections,  or  disturbed  by  alleged  blemishes — to  consider  candidly 
the  answers  to  such  objections,  the  explanations  of  ihe  sup- 
posed blemishes — and  to  judge  whether^  on  the  whole,  there  is 
anything  in  our  present  practice,  so  seriously  erroneous  or  even 
inconvenient,  as  to  justify  our  incurring  the  enormous,  the  inevi- 
table danger  of  such  a  career  of  unsatisfactory  change  as  is  opened 
before  us — whether  for  the  sake  of  petty  repairs,  on  which  no 
two  architects  can  a^ree-^we  should-^in  the  awful  tempest  which 
now  shakes  all  our  mstitutions-^risk  both  the  superstructure  and 
foundation  of  our  besiutiful  temple? 

.  We  do  not  pretend  that  our  Liturgy,  any  more  than  our  temporal 
Church  itself,  is  infallible :  but  we  have  seen,  heard,  read,  of  no- 
thing which  approaches  so  nearly  to  perfection.  It  is,  to  repeat 
the  eloquent  language  of  Comber,  it  is,  in  its  present  state,  ^  so 
'  judiciously  contrived,  that  the  wisest  may  exercise  at  once  their 
'  knowledge  and  devotion;  and  yet  so  plain  that  the  most  ignorant 
'  may  pray  with  understanding :  so  fuU^  that  nothing  is  omitted 
'  which  is  fit  to  be  asked  in  public ;  so  particular,  that  it  com- 
'  prises  most  things  which  we  would  ask  in  private ;  and  yet 
'  so  short  as  not  to  tire  any  that  hath  pure  devotion  : — Its  doctrine 
'  is  pure  and  primitive ;  and  its  ceremonies  so  few  and  innocent, 
'  that  most  of  the  Christian  world  may  agree  in  them  ;  its  method 
^  is  exact  and  natural ;  its  language  significant  and  perspicuous ; 

*  most  of  the  words  and  phrases  being  taken  from  Holy  Scripture, 
'  and  the  rest  being  the  expressions  of  the  first  and  best  ages.'  *  But 
if,  again,  as  in  the  grand  rebellion,  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
undergo  a  persecution — and  if,  by  the  fraud  and  force  of  her 
enemies,  and  by  the  weakness,  indifference,  and  disunion  of  her 
members  her  strength  is  doomed  to  be  for  a  season  trammelled,  and 
her  splendour  eclipsed — we  shall  have  the  same  consolation  that 
mitigated  the  adversity  of  our  forefathers, — '  We  shall,'  in  that 
dark  season,  *  call  to  mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order 
'  of  her  services,  the  beauty  of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness  of 

*  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  ministration,  the  assiduity  of  her 
'  priests,  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  which 

*  went  not  out  by  day  or  byjiight.  These  were  the  pleasures  of 
'  our  peace  ;  and  there  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory 
'  of  these  spiritual  delights  f  ! ' 

*  Companion  to  the  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
f  Jeremy  Taylor,  Pireface  to  Apology  for  Littirgy. 
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NOTE  ON  A  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED 
&4  Jiefiiialton  of  the  Cahimnies  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  c(>n(a(fd 
'^*  in  the  lint  Number  ofthn  Quarterly  Reoieio.' 

Li  the  lawyer  who  i^rote  cliia  pamphlet  holds  '  truth  tu  be  a  lihel,'  we  are  i 
■urpriud  that  lia  ehauld  call  our  ititemeiita  caluninies ;  but  he  hai  aignully  fulel 
digpraviiig  auy  oue  of  those  slatementi.  We  Chink  the  Lord  Chonoellar  unwUe  la. 
BelOctiDg  an  advouace  who  ■  liEid  no  further  kuowladge  of  the  miaiaterial  Rcfonn 
Jiamphtet,  than  was  durived  from  the  article  in  our  last  Numbec; '  and  really  a 
writer  in  defence  of  Lord  Brnugham  ought  Co  hare  some  better  evidence  than  the 
nnble  lord's  own  speeches.  With  the  aid  of  these  one  hundred  and  aeyenleen 
pages  are  eked  out ;  and  they  contain,  we  must  admit,  many  shiniap  declarations 
uf  the  legal  ability,  indifference  to  peauiiiary  cuiicerns,  and  high  reforming  tiualities 
of  the  noble  lord- 
In  regard  Co  the  ofSi^ea  held  by  Mr.  James  Brougham,  the  solemn  charge  against 
us  is,  chut  ne  asserted,  untruly,  that  there  was  a  reoommetnlalion  of  a  Committee 
o/ths  House  of  Commons  \nfavour  of  the  salary  1/14,000/.,  ip-aunded  vpon  Ike 
giving  up  nfOuac  offices.  It  is  said  that  we  called  Lord  Brougham's  eiaminatjan 
before  that  Committee  a  mountebank  examination,  '  because  he  proceeded  from  the 
HoTisB  of  Lords  witli  the  caaca,  which  he  left  hC  che  duor  of  the  committee-room, 
and  was  examined  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  covered ; '  whereas,  we  so  termed  it, 
because  llie  noble  Lord  did  conduct  himself  on  that  occasion  likes  mountebank,  and 
eloquently  discoursed  upon  his  drunken  coachman,  additional  house-maids,  the 
embroidery  of  his  bag,  aod  lucli  Uke  '  moving  accideuca  by  itood  and  ^eld-'  But 
to  the  charge — it  is  asserted  that  Ihelteporc  of  the  Committee  contains  'not  one  iota 
retpicling  the  giving  up  of  then  ojicet,'  and  'that  it  is  iucimteiitable  that  the 
exciuccion  of  those  plaues  was  noc  taken  into  account-'  Now  the  Commiccee 
reluetancly  reported  in  favour  of  the  14,000/.  a  year,  but  they  referred  to  the  Lord 
CAojieeilor'f  wiirfencs  aa  their  justification;  and  be  consoled  them  with  the  asau> 
OHeb  Ihac  all  the  expenses  of  all  the  judges  of  the  court,  and  of  the  speaker  of  the 
Lords,  &e.,  &c.,  thoitld  come  out  of  the  Suitors'  Fund  1  Lord  Lyndliurst'a  average 
v(ai  only  H^lljt.  0«.  6i/.  a  year,  collected  from  various  objectionable  and  uncerctun 
sources;  not  paid,  as  Lord  Brougham  would  say  of  his  own  U,UOU/,,  in  <  a  slump  sum* 
hy  the  Bank,  without  deduction.  Lord  Brougbani,  in  his  evidence,  slated  what 
sinecure  offices  were  held  by  the  connexions  uf  former  Chancellors,  and  his  catalogne 
included  the  offices  in  question.  '  Grery  one  of  these  otfices,'  he  said, '  it  is  iny  great 
disposition  to  have  abolished,  and  I  am  now  in  negotiation  to  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  some  of  them  even  with  the  present  holders  ;  but,  ai  all  tvcnli,  t 
hp^  to  Uf  them  vtH  eff  ealirelg fur  thefutart.  The  Great  Seal  mil,  in  Ikis  vay,  te 
tlrippfd  of  ait  that  paJroaage  which  icould  have  enabled  it  to  pruvide  for  a  famify,  at 
the  inilatcei  of  former  ChanKllanthow,  and  the  Chancellor  iciU  Ihtn  be  left  Kilhaul 
ang  luch  means  inhalever.'  Strong  as  this  statement  naa,  the  Committee  were  nol 
Satisfied  with  it.  '  Are  the  Committee,'  they  asked,  ■  to  understand  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  divest  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  ali  lAosi  tilualium  wluch 
hitherto  have  been  considered  as  sinecures,  and  aa  affording  a  provision  for  Ua 
family  7' — '  If,'  says  his  ford^ip,  '  I  can  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  ray 
atrpqgest  dispo^tiun  is,  to  divest  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  thai  patronage,  mlhoHl 
OBV  exception,  which  has  Hitherto  gone  (<i  the  maintenance  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors family.'  Referring  to  this  evidtnte,  the  Committee  report  in  favour  of  14,000/. 
a  year ;  yet  now  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  bis  friends  asaert  openly,  that  he  was 
under  no  engagement  to  relinquish  the  offices  in  question,  and  he  actually  received 
fnto  the  family  chest  a  few  thousands  for  two  of  those  very  offices.  Waa  il,  wo 
ask,  necessary  to  pay  such  a  sum,  '  in  order  to  affix  to  the  office-copy  of  an  affidavit 
B  valid  and  legal  stamp  and  aignuture?'  Could  not  a  clerk  have  efTected  that 
operation  P  Will  any  man  dare  10  aajr  that  Mr.  James  Brougham  had  a  vested 
interest  in  those  offices  which  entitled  him  to  corapensatiun  ?  Could  the  acddeuuil 
falhng  in  of  the  oMcei  long  afler  the  report  of  the  Committee  fixing  the  salary, 
vary  the  right!  Is  it  material  when  the  14,000/.  was  secured?  The  lalarg  mtt 
gniitied  on  (A«  fooling  i^  the  repgrl.     In  truth,  the  Lord  ChsdoeUor  not  only 
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'  talked  over  the  Committee  delightfully'  at  the  time,  but  has  sadly  deceived  them 
since.  They  considered  14,000/.  a  year  the  mark,  with  the  bankrupt  business  to 
perform,  and  a  pension  of  4000/.  The  Lord  Chancellor  threw  out  a  lure  for  aa 
additional  1000/.  a  year  to  his  present  pension  of  4000/.,  in  respect,  he  said,  of  the 
heavy  duties  to  be  imposed  on  him  in  attending  the  Privy  Council  Court  after  he 
should  cease  to  be  Lord  Chancellor^  but  the  Committee  did  not  take  the  hint.  Now 
the  account  stands  thus  :— 

1.  Lord  Brougham  says — I  mean  to  divest  myself  of  all  means  of  providing  for 
my  family— -then,  say  the  Committee,  you  shall  have  14,000/.  a  year,  *  although  we 
are  sensible  that  the  sum  may^  appear  large  at  first  sight'  (We  are  quoting  from 
the  Report.)  In  page  10  of  the  same  Report,  the  Committee  state  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  receives  5000/.  a  year  as  Speaker  of  the  House  qf  Lords,  and  the  2  and 
3  Will.  IV.  c.  122,  secures  him  a  net  10,060/.  a  year  a«  Lord  Chancellor;  so 
that  he  gets  15,000/.  a  year,  and  we  understated  the  case  in  our  Review ;  and  he 
now  insists  that  he  was  also  entitled  to  retain  all  the  family  patronage ;  and  he 
has  at  once,  at  a  vast  expense,  invested  himself  with  new  patronage,  and  divested 
himself  of  the  labour  of  the  bankruptcy  business. 

2.  Lord  Brougham  says — ^give  me  an  additional  provision  of  1000/.  a  year  for 
the  heavy  labours  I  mean  to  perform  after  I  cease  to  be  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Com- 
mittee are  silent.  Le  silence  du  peuple  est  la  lepon  des  rots.  But  no :  by  the  2  and  3 
Will.  IV.  c.  Ill,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  1000/.  a  year  secured  to  him,'  not  for 
services  to  be  performed,  as  he  proposed,  for  none  are  imposed,  but  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  offices  which  were  intended  to  be  paid  for  by  the  14,000/.  The  Pam- 
phleteer occupies  pages  in  admiration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  disinterestedness 
during  the  delay  in  securing  his  salary  and  pension ;  but  we  here  again  understated 
the  case,  for  he  gained  by  the  delay.  If  the  bills  had  been  brought  into  parliament 
immediately  after  the  Report  of  the  Conmiitteey  the  two  offices  never  could  have 
been  filled  up  by  him,  and  his  additional  pension  of  1000/.  a  year  would  not  have 
been  granted.  We  assert  that  our  original  statement  on  this  head  is  more  than 
borne  out  by  the  <  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Salaries,'  of  the 
15th  of  February,  1831,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

It  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  filling  up  the  obnoxious  offices  with  a  member  of 
his  own  family  at  the  old  salaries,  without  uttering  one  syllable  in  public  as  to  his 
intention  of  speedily  abolishing  them,  to  turn  round  now,  and  say,  O !  he  did 
mention  it  privately  to  some  of  his  colleagues ; — they  say  so.  If  his  intention  was 
pure,  why  did  he  express  himself  with  so  much  bitterness  against  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  simply  inquiring  what  his  intentions  were  ? 

We  now  have  the  admission  of  the  Pamphleteer,  that  <  the  whole  of  Lord 
Brougham's  amendments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sioners made  in  March,  1826 :'— hbo  much  for  his  pretensions  to  originality  as  a  legal 
reformer ! 

We  are  gravely  told  that  the  compensation  clauses  in  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  were 
not  in  the  act  when  it  left  the  Lords.  The  writer  ought  to  have  known  that  they 
could  not  have  been  introduced  there ;  but  he  does  not  venture  to  deny  that  the 
provision  in  the  act  extends  to  Mr.  W.  Brougham,  and  that  he  intends  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  it.  He  must  know  that  he  is  not  speaking  truly  when  he  compares 
that  gentleman's  practice  at  the  bar  with  Mr.  Trower's  and  Sir  Griffin  Wilson's. 

The  Pamphleteer  himself  proves  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  judges  of  his  bankruptcy  court  were  too  many,  and  the  court  too 
expensive ;— but  then  he  has  imposed  new  duties  on  that  court !  !^Yes,  because  they 
had  but  little  to  do ; — yet  a  greater  violation  of  good  faith  was  never  committed  than 
by  converting  the  bankruptcy  judges  into '  insolvent  commissioners ;  but  Lord 
Brougham  let  his  resentment  against  an  individual  get  the  mastery  over  his  sense 
of  right.  The  anonymous  writer  is  delighted  with  ^  the  happy  results  from  the 
officfal  assignees ;  not  even  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  denied  that.'  We  were  but 
too  forbearing.  With  the  administration  of  the  bankrupt  law  in  the  Court  of 
Review  there  is  a  universal  dissatisfaction.  The  official  assignees  are  also  generaUy 
complained  of  in  the  City.  Mr.  John  Smith  himself  has  signed  a  petition  to  the 
court,  complaining  of  the  allowance  to  an  official  assignee.  In  a  comparatively 
small  estate,  with  scarcely  any  hibour,  the  offidal  assignee  was  allowed  nearly  500/. 
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for  aboDt  one  hiindreil  irarking  da^,  approaching  nilhlii  n  Tew  shiUingi  to  hi,  a 
Hiid  all  bis  eipeneea  were  paid  besides.  Such  tbings  are  the  subject  of  juat 
general  complaint.  Tbe  accounts  returned  by  order  of  the  Commoni  thow  the  great 
gaius  uf  tlie  official  Bui^nees  ;  but  tbe  public  does  not  knoir  ibe  nbole  trutb,  as  the 
published  ocoiunta  sbuw  nut  what  they  ^lave  gained  during  a  given  period,  but  only 
what  tbey  have  rertived.  As  to^  the  lecTfitary  of  buiiliruplB,  the  Painphl»:teer  is 
■II  dull  as  not  (u  see  that  Euch  an  oflluer  might  be  proper  for  a  Cbanrellar  irhen  he 
heaid  all  the  bankrupt  business,  and  yet  be  an  highly  improper  one  for  a  Chancellor 
vrho  does  not  bear  half  a  dozen  of  cases  In  a  year.  The  proposition  of  Lord 
Brougham's  scribe  is,  that  because  a  salary  of  2500'.  is  proper  for  an  office  full  of 
charge,  ISOOJ.  is  the  right  sum  for  a  sinecure. 

Upon  tbe  Bubjaot  of  patronage,  the  Pamphleteer  boldly  states,  that  no  sooner  were 
the  appointments  of  the  Masters  known,  than  even  tbe  complaints  of  livat  candi- 
dates were  hushed.  We  assert,  nu  the  contrary,  that  tbe  Chancery  Bsir  was  diS' 
gusted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  patronage  was  exeroisedj  tbey  said,  with 
Bhakspeare,  that  '  preferment  goes  by  letter  and  aftection,'  We  suspect  (hat  the 
Pamphleteer  and  his  refiirmiug  frieud  are  anxious  themselves  tu  be  Masters; 
and,  naturally  enough  therefore,  do  not  like  to  have  the  pretensions  of  candidates 
too  strictly  investigated.  The  Pamphleteer  does  not  attempt  to  refute  our  as- 
Bertion  as  to  the  trieal  of  tbe  Chancelkir's  patronage.  The  learned  Lord  slrora 
hard  before  the  Salaries'  Committee  far  a  lillle  more ,'  He  wished  to  have  the 
patronage  of  the  colonial  judgeships.  To  win  them  to  his  way  he  said,  '  If  the 
Chancellor  makes  a  bad  appointment — he  incurs  immediately  the  frown  of  the  bar 
which  he  has  to  face  every  day,  and  then  he  dares  not  do  that  which  a  mere  poli- 
tical minister  would  do  in  safety.'  This  exactly  corresponds  with  our  former  view; 
but  when  the  Lord  Cbaoceilor  said  this,  had  he  not  made  up  his  own  mind  to  be  a 
political  judge  only,  and  to  withdraw  himself,  witii  all  his  vast  patronage,  from  that 
'  searching  eye '  whirh  he  would  nal  *-  face  every  day'  f  By  the  time  ihe  Chancellor 
has  appointed  Recorders  of  whig-radical  principles  throughout  the  empire,  with  good 
BBlaries,  his  cup  of  patronagej  we  opine,  will !«  full  to  overflowing. 

Our  remarks  upon  an  eitraordinary  provision  in  the  Privy  Council  Bill  are  met 
by  an  assertion  that  it  was  not  suggested  by  Lord  Brougham.  If  the  Pamphleteer 
had  read  tbe  ministerial  pamphlet,  he  would  have  known  wha  locA  creiiit  far  ill 
— at  every  step  this  writer  demolishes  bis  patron's  title  to  rank  as  a  legal  reformer. 
He  is  too  dull  to  comprehend  our  moderation  in  confining  our  strictures  to  the  part 
of  the  act  selected  by  tbe  '  ministerial  manifesto.'  Don  be  know  that  Westminster 
Hall  rings  with  complaints  af^ainst  the  provision  in  tbe  act,  which  enables  a  court 
of  appeal — and  such  a  court  of  ^peal  1 — to  examine  or  le-emunine  any  witnesses, 
whether  there  was  evidence  below  or  not  ?  Such  a  provision — a  scandal  to  the 
law  of  England — renders  it  impassible  lo  acknowledge  Lord  Brougham  ns  an  en- 
lightened legal  I'eformer.     Upon  whom  is  the  disgrace  of  this  provision  to  be  cast  ? 

The  Pamphleteer  attempts  to  defend  the  correctness  of  the  acli  of  parliament 
passed  by  the  present  government.  He  complains  that  we  only  gave  one  initancs 
of  error.  If  he  were  competent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  he  would  know  that 
we  might  give  numberless  examples  of  mistakes,  absurdities,  and  clashing  clauies. 
On  the  14th  of  last  August  it  was  enacted  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c  41,  s.  36.),  that 
any  Iwo  judgrt  of  the  Court  of  Review  might  sit  in  tbe  absence  of  the  chief  judge 
at  tbe  privy  council,  except  that  any  two  judges  are  not  to  hear  any  matter  by 
way  of  appeal  from  any  cnmmisiioner  or  subdivision  court ;  and  on  the  36th  of 
the  same  month  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  ij,  s.  7.)  P"wer  is  given  to  his  Majesty  to 
authorize  out  or  more  judges  of  tbe  said  court  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  in  all 
respects  as  was  vested  in  any  three  of  them  1  Has  the  Pamphleteer  never  heard 
of  the  blundering  clause  in  the  Bankrupt  Act  about  the  eligibility  of  uflicera  to 
parliament  ? 

The  Pamphleteer  praises  the  Chancellor's  speed.  May  we  ask  him,  what  has  be- 
come of  tbe  Chancellor's  business  ?  Where  ure  the  motions  'f  When  hud  be  a  cause 
petition  day  F  Uoiv  many  cause  uetitions  Las  he  to  hear  ?  How  often  bus  ho  had 
regular  lunatic  petition  ilays  ?  Does  not  the  Secretary  make  the  orders  ?  Uuw 
roauybaukruptpetitionsbas  the  Lord  Chanceltor  heard  during  the  last  year  i  Above 
all,  has  not  the  business  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  been  shamefully  neglected  ia  order 
to  keep  down  the  bueinesa  in  the  Chancellor's  own  court  ?  Finally, 
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Finallyi  the  pamphlet  touches  upon  the  intended  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the 
political  functions  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  intention  imputed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  secure  to  himself  12,000/.  a  year.  Tbe  writer  insinuates,  rather  than  states,  that 
the  Chancellor  is  only  to  have  8000/.  a  year ;  but  this  operative  evidently  is  not 
in  the  secret.  In  the  bill  brought  into  the  Lords  last  session  by  Lord  Brougham 
to  separate  the  jurisdictions — (of  wlilch  bill,  by  some  mismanagement,  only  one  or 
two  copies  were  printed) — ^lie  provided  8000/.  a  year  for  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  no  other  emoluments ;  but  he  did  not  prohibit  him  from  being  Speaker  of 
the  Lords  j — ^to  the  8000/.  therefore  add  5000/.,  and  the  income  will  be  13,000/. 
Indeed  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  commence  as  political  Chan- 
cellor and  Speaker  with  14,000/.  a  year;  it  seems  to  us  that,  although  the 
Salaries*  Committee  were  ignorant  of  his  drift,  he  must  have  had  this  in  view 
when  he  said  to  them,-^^  My  distinct  opinion  is  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ought 
to  be  paid  by  two  sums,  but  net  sums  without  emolument.  What  I  mean  by 
preferring  two  sums  to  one,  is  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  he  is  paid  both  as  Chan- 
cellor and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  offices  might  be  severed ;  and  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  6000/.  a  year,  you  might  pay  the  Chan- 
cellor 6000/.  a  year  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  let  him  have  whatever 
else  you  may  think  fit  to  make  up  his  salary  from  the  Suitors*  Fund.'  The  6000/. 
•—which  was  suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Thomas  Denman — added 
to  the  8000/.,  woiSd  just  make  14,000/.  We  may,  we  fancy,  take  some  little  credit 
to  ourselves  if  a  smaller  salary  is  ultimately  accepted. 

M^e  admire  the  tenaciousness  of  the  Chancellor  to  his  secretaryships  in  lunacy  and 
bankruptcy.  By  the  Bill,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  he  was  to  retain  them  both 
after  Jus  was  no  longer  accessible  to  the  bar — and  although  matters  both  in  lunacy 
and  bankruptcy  require  at  times  the  instant  intervention  of  the  court — but  the 
patronage  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  think  it  not  improbable  that  we  may  shortly  be  called  upon  to  consider  this 
important  subject  with  more  deliberation.  Since  our  last  Number  was  published, 
the  18th  section  of  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  94,  has  been  repealed  by  an  order  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  of  the  26th  of  November.  Confusion  and  dismay  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Chancery  offices  and  amongst  the  suitors.  Seventeen  orders  promul- 
gated on  the  26th  of  November  have  been  superseded  by  others  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, and  many  orders  on  dismissals  of  bills,  which  before  the  Reform  cost  10^.,  are 
now  to  be  charged  4/.  10«. ;  and  many  ordera  on  common  motions,  although  called 
special,  which  cost  3«.  or  As,  before,  will  now  cost  1/.  These  examples  do  not  prove 
that  legal  reform  is  not  desirable^  but  that  it  i^ould  be  intrusted  to  other  hands. 
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^^     30." 

^^K  Dig 
^^^H  Capti 


BtENTEEISH,  erllBDr,3D7. 

frici,  Narrative  of  Vajagts  t 
Ihe  Shores  o{,  uncter  the  direciian  ai 
Caplain  Owen,  131— Africa  less  ex- 
plored than  otbec  regions,  132  — 
geography  of  incomplete,  i4.  — ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  123— a  Mr. 
Aoblniou  the  ostensible  redactear  of 
narraliiie,  ib. — cbargPs  against  the 
lor,  ii. — the  captain's  inatructions, 
I  —  Dclagoa  Kiy,  ii.— the  Zoolos 
Holtontontes,  125— Biy  of  Nslal, 
— harbarities  of  the  chief  Chaka,-'!^ 
Uppopotami,  136— sickness  among  the 
.officers  anil  crews,  127 — trail  con. 
nected  with  the  lost  moments  of  Captain 
J^chmere,  ii> — nver  exploralions  the 
cause  of  the  ravages  by  sickne^*,  123 — 
•xpeditioD  to  tiie  Quitimaae,  129— de- 
aaripiion  cf  llie  residents,  13D~Cha- 
ponga,  I'A. — account  of  Donna  Pascoa,  ■'£. 
—  Senna,  131— Mozambique,  132  — 
la^ity  of  the  social  code  in,  tij— curious 
phenomenon,    133— Quilimane,   134- 

;henomenon  of  the  rollers,  ib. — Sofali, 
35— the  Bozamla  islands,  l3e—Ibo,  ib. 

— QuilOB,  ;*.- Muskal,  .J,— Pemba,  ib. 

— Melinda,   137— Mombas,  ii.-^Mada- 

gaacar,  139— return  to  Dclagoa  Boy,  ib. 

-results  of  this  expediliun,  141. 
American  Episcopalian  ritual,  testimony  of 

approbatioti  to,  523. 
Antediluvian     deposits    ill  nstrating    the 

order  of  creation  as  narrated  in  Genesis, 

,     30. 

lApprebensioa,  effect  of  upon  disease,  128. 

'— .bia,  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  esplote 

.iie   Shorts  of,   under   the   direction    of 

CapUinOiren,  13G— seltlameiitof  Qui- 

loa,  I'i,— Muskil,  i6.— Zatiiibar,  .ft, 

:at  emig(iliaa,iamenIablo  extent 
of,  39r. 
Associations  to  resist  the  piymeul  of  taxes. 


Albei 


Clul}-House,   irchilectura  c 
t,  the,  described,  26. 


Bank  Charter,  measure  of  the  Reform  d 

nlslry  for  the  renewal  of,  231, 
Bankrupt  Bill,  24G. 
Barlun,  Mr.,  value  of  l.ia  fluid  refracllj 

I  ales  cope,  7. 
Belgian  question,  coaduct  of  Ihe  Befal 

ministry  relating  to,  253. 
Belt,   Sir  Charles,   his   Treatise    i 

Hand,  its  Meclianism  and  Endtm 

as  evincing  Design,  5. 
Bergami  el  Iil  Heine  d'Aogleterre,  en  eioq 

actes,  par  MM,   Fonlan,    Dupeuty,  et 

Maurice  Alhoy,  207. 
Berri,  Ducbesa  of,   iu  U  Veudfe ;   com- 

wilh  lie r  private  papen  and  secret  cor- 
respondence, by  General  Dermoncourt, 
18B— beroic  cUacter  of  the  Duobess, 
if..—lins  General's  account  of  bimtel^ 
190— and  of  the  Vendean  war,  ib^— 

Srogress  of  tbeDucbeaa's  mad  cnisidc, 
92— romantic  incident,  194— M.  Ber- 
ryer's  journey  *  from  Nantes  Id  the 
Duchess's  hiding-placS,  195— defeat  of 
the  Chouins,  197— entrance  of  the 
Duchess  into  Nantes,  198— treachery  of 
Ihe  Jew  Deuti,  20 1— choracter  of  the 
Duchess,  205 — getliog-up  of  the  workj 


149 


avlgation,    mirac 
saying  of   Cen 


Bridgewater  Treatises,  &c.,  on  the  Pow»i 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  >«  ma- 
nifested in  the  Creation,  1— the  disposi- 
tions of  the  noble  and  reverenii  leslatot 
strangely  mi  sin  lerp  rated,  2 — improper 
ciassiBcalion  of  the  proposed  LJieme,  3 
—defects  of  Dr.  Cbalmers'stfoitiae,  4— 
Sir  Charles  Bell  on  Ihe  llsnd,  !1— Dr. 
Kidd  on  the  Adaptatien  of  Bxlernal  Na- 
ture lo  Ihe  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  I'A. 
-Ml, 


] 


iNDfiiC. 


se; 


»— Mr.  Whewell's  Astronomy  and  Ge- 
neral Physics  considered  with  reg^ard  to 
If  atural  Theology,  ib. — view  of  the  pro- 
minent topics  to  which  these  treatises 
are  dedicated,  ib. — position  of  man  on 
the  scale  of  the  universe,  lA.^real  pnr- 
pose  for  which  life  was  given  him,  ib,'-^ 
demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  an 
omnipotent  intelligence,  6 — the  stars, 
7 — value  of  Barlow^s  fluid  refracting 
telescope,  ib. — Sirius,  9— Saturn,  ib. — 
Sir  John  HerschePs  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy, 11 — Mrs.  Somerville*s  Con- 
nexion of  the  Physical  Sciences,  ib. — 
decay  of  the  fixed  stars,  12 — eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  ib. — astronomical  dis- 
coveries of  Kepler  and  Herschell,  «6.— . 
family  likeness  throughout  all  the  sys- 
tems of  the  universe,  13— Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  14 — activity  with  which 
the  elements  perform  their  duties,  ib, — 
the  wheel  animal,  ib. — the  moon  not 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life,  15— 
the  sun,  ib. — centre  of  gravity,  16 — 
doctrine  of  the  Cartesians,  17^-Encke's 
comet,  ib. — the  resisting  medium,  18 — 
the  zodaical  light,  19 — decay  6f  the 
solar  system,  20— evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Creator,  21 — Biela's  comet,  24— 
process  of  evaporation,  ib. — the  atmos- 
phere, 26 — elements  of  the  earth,  28 — 
antediluvian  deposits,  illustrating  the 
order  of  creation  as  narrated  in  Genesis, 
30— dignity  attached  to  man  by  his 
Creator,»31 — the  mind,  32 — the  heart, 
33 — ^laws  of  vision,  ib. 

'British  Magazine,'  a  publication  of  great 
ability,  and  of  high  and  sound  princi- 
ples, 522. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau ;  by 
an  Old  Man.  See  German  Watering 
Places. 

C. 

Calthorpe-street  riot,  conduct  of  the  police 
in,  266. 

Capelle,  Baron,  *  do  I'Origine  ct  des  Pro- 
gres  de  I'Esprit  R6volutionnaire,'  143. 

Carmichael,  Mrs.,  her  ^  Domestic  Man- 
ners in  the  West  Indies,'  374. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  'On  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  the  adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Constitution  of  Man,'  4, 30. 

Chancery,  reforms  in  Court  of,  236,  562. 

Chateaubriand,  M.  de,  his  <  Etudes,  ou 
Discours  Historiques  sur  la  Chute  de 
I'Empire  Romain,'  273,297— his  *  G6nie 
du  Christianisme,'  298.    See  Gibbon. 


Cheap  law,  mischiefs  of,  245. 

China,  free  trade  to,  430. 

Church  Reform,  508.  See  Liturgical 
Reform. 

Climates  of  the  earth,  28. 

Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  147. 

Cooke,  the  translator  of  HesiocI,  singular 
anecdote  of,  55. 

Coral  reefs  and  islands,  consequence  of 
their  increase  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  142. 

Corporations,  measure  of  the  reform  minis- 
try relating  to,  249. 

Cosway,  the  miniature  painter,  79. 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity  and  of  an  es- 
tablished  clergy,  304. 

Cox,  Rev.  Robert,  his  '  Liturgy  Revised  ; 
or  the  Necessity  and  Beneficial  Effects 
of  an  authorized  Abridgment  and  cafe« 
ful  Revision  of  the  various  Services  of 
thd  Established  Church.'  See  JL4tur» 
gical  Reform. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Pelham,  88 — parentage  of  Mr.  Coxe, 
101 — ^his  education,  ib, — his  intimacy 
with,  and  character  of,  Mr.  Law,  after* 
wards  Lord  Ellenborough,  102 — ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  orders,  104 — ap* 
pointed  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  on  the  recommendation  of  Jacob 
Bryant,  105 — plans  the  *  Mirror,*  t*. — 
attempts  a  life  of  Petrarch,  106 — be^ 
comes  tutor  to  Lord  Herbert,  ib. — 
makes  the  tour  of  Europe,  t^.-^his 
<  Travels  in  Switzerland,'  107—- makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  Vaucluse,  xb. — visits  the 
Abb6  de  Sade,  ib. — his  northern  tour, 
108 — publishes  his  *  Account  of  the 
Russian  Discoveries,'  109^-origin  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Br.  Douglas^  t6.—. 
and  with  Dr.  Johnson,  ib, — his  charac- 
ter of  Professor  Porson,  110 — publishes 
his  *  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,'  111 — ^becomes  travelling 
tutor  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  ib, — presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  112— pub- 
lishes  his  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole/  and  of  Lord  Walpole,  1 14 
— publishes  his  '  Tour  in  Monmouth- 
shire,' ib. — his  marriage,  t^. — is  ap« 
pointed  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  arch- 
deacon of  Wells,  and  canon-residentiary, 
ib. — his  habits  of  literary  composition, 
115  —  publishes  a  'History  of  the 
House  of  Austria,' t^. — '  Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain,'  116 — *  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,'  ib, — failure  of  his 
sight,  and  total  blindness,!  17— -publishes 

his 


h»  '  CorreipDndeiice  of  (he  Dtike  ol 
ShrBWaburji  113 — is  employed  upon 
Ihc  'Memoln  of  the  Pelham  Ailmiois- 
tratioD,'  ib. — hiadeUh,  ib. — his  peculiii 
hindwriting,  119— his  lilerary  chirac- 
Itr,  120. 

Cnhbe,  Rev.  George,  Lire  of,  bv  bis  Son 
468. 

Crichlon,  Captain,  his  Memoirs,  b;  Swift 


OBrmonciiuil  (Genetil), 
Betri  in  La  Veiid6e,'  i 


vale  papers  ai>d  secret  correi^pondence, 
189. 
DUease.  produced  by  sjinipathy  and  appre- 


Baillndia  Cbarter,  measure  oF  the  reform 
niinUtrf  relating  id,  233,  430. 

Ellenhorough,  Edward  Law,  But  Lord, 
his  char>cler,L>y  Archdeacon  Coxe,  102. 

Eiephint,  insiaace  ol  the  sagacity  of,  HO. 

Kloquenoe,  dearth  of  in  ibe  Keformed  Par- 
liament, 2ett, 

Eocke's  camel,  17. 

Btigltnd,  llie  sole  country  of  mdividual 


vd. 


king  10 


I  of  II 


.  thirst  after, 


rs  oF  hii  works,  76— 
Ihe  Mavpherioa  of  his  art,  i6. — his  pic- 
ture of  Zeuiii,  77— his  affection  for 
Marj  WohlDDecran,  78. 

Feoner,  Dr.  H.,  hii  '  ScblaoEenbad  uod 
seine  Heiltugeaden,'  308.  Sea  German 
Ifalering  Piacei, 

Finances  of  Ihe  country,  tneaiures  of  the 
reform  miuiilry  relating  to,  228. 

Fine  Am,  excellence  in,  alone  valuable, 
r.3. 

FoDte,  Samuel,  alter  Uoliere,  the  greatest 

trie  htbila  end  irregular  cnnducl,  ib, — 
an  edition  of  his  works  a  duideralum,' 


Gainsborough,  the  Rrst  painter  who  (aught 
Ihe  charm  of  Bogliih  landscape,  74. 

Genius,  inHrmilies  of,  illuslnued  by  refer- 
ring the  anomalies  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter to  the  hibils  and  constitution al 
peculiarities  of  men  of  genius,  by  R.  R. 
Madden,  34-~>the  author's  pergonal  in- 
capacity for  such  an  inquiry,  ib, — his 
title-page  and  motto,  35 — his  preleuuDns 
to  classical  learoing,  ib. — his  flagrut 
plagiarisms,  38 — superstructure,  ik. — 
vague  and  ineoniiderite  way  in  which 
he  has  set  about  bis  work,  ib, — bis  vio- 
lation of  feeling  and  decenoy,  40 — his 
treatise  a  repetition  and  amplification  of 
small  and  diity  gossip,  ib. — his  alleged 
aliiancD  between  genius  and  inlirmily,  41 
— intrinsic  interest  of  Ihe  subject  which 
he  rashly  presumes  to  handle,  42  —  his 
anatomy  of  Pope,  ib. — and  of  Or,  John- 
son, ih. — instances  of  the  author's  gos- 
sipping  and  mendicious  style,  43 — his 

Sir  Walter  Scod,  4G— other  martyrs  la 
literary  glory,  48 — his  tables,  exliibiting 
tlie  order  of  longevity  among  men  of 
cenius,  49 — amission  of  females  from 
his  tables,  f>'i — longevity  of  eminent 
literary  ladies,  53— clue  by  '-'  ■"  "'-- 
infirmities  of  geoins  migh'  ' 
hereditary  disease,  55. 
Qermao  Wateriog  Places,  308-'  Bubbli 
fiom  the  Bruonens  of  Nassau,  by  an  Ol 


M«l,'  ib. — fid 
sents  external  nature,  ib. — Ihe  autlior's 
voyage  from  the  Tower  to  the  BrUle, 
and  from  Cologna  to  CoblenU,  3U!I— 
compagnons  de  voyage,  i*.— employ- 
■    ■■  gliahmentotforei 


i-iglist 


n  the  conti 
a   he!p,  i 


-Sch. 


311- 


Ehrenbreila! 
walbach,  ib.— 
climate,  313— Duchy  of  Nassau,  {£.— 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  314— his  estala 
and  revenues,  31 J — Langensehwslbich, 
ib. — its  several  springs,  316 — the  au- 
thor's visit  to  Dr.  Fenner,  317— a  day 
at  this  pleasant  watering-place,  ib.,  31S 
— the  blacksmith's  shop,  321 — mode  of 
shoeing  a  vicious  horie,  ib. — German 
-the  question  which  ji 
a  hone's  head  up,  as  in 
pull  it  downwards,  as  in 
issed,  322— English  and 


,  321  - 


Ger-  I 
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man  luxuries,  327— the  dinnerj  328 — 
visitors  of  the  brunnents^  329 — state  of 
society,  330  —  immoderate  use  of  to- 
bacco, 332 — street-smoking  forbidden 
in  Germany,  333 — German  and  English 
servants  contrasted,  334 — the  promenade 
of  Langenschwalbach,  336 — chapter  of 
natural  history,  337 — the  author  visits 
Schlangenbad,  341 — legend  respecting 
the  spring,  342 — ^t1ie  new  bath-house, 
343— wonder-worlcing  qualities  of  the 
water,  t6.— -visit  to  the  source  of  the 
Seltzer  water,  344. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.,  extensive  reputa* 
tion  of  his  great  historical  work,  273 — 
his  '  Decline  and  Fall'  an  unapproach- 
able subject  to  the  future  historian,  274 
— his  work  the  standard  history  of  the 
period,  ib. — his  qualifications  for  the 
task,  1*6. — respect  shown  to  his  authority 
by  the  historians  of  the  continent,  275 
— M.  Guizot's  edition  of  the  French 
translation,  ib. — personal  life  of  Gibbon 
identified  with  that  of  the  author,  ib, — 
his  autobiography  inimitable  in  point  of 
pure  and  finished  execution,  276 — his 
love  aflfair  with  Mademoiselle  Curchod, 
ib,  —  his  conversation  described  by 
M.  Suard,  277 — his  historic  manner  de- 
scribed by  Porson,  278 — his  early  ado- 
ration of  Voltaire,  281 — ^first  grand  con- 
ception of  his  work,  282 — ^his  parlia- 
mentary career,  ib. — his  high  admira- 
tion of  Lord  North,  285 — harmony  of  de- 
sign in  his  great  work,  286 — his  cor- 
rectness and  accuracy,  289 — his  infer- 
ences liable  to  exception,  292 — misre- 
presentation which  pervades  his  history, 
ib. — his  hostility  towards  Christianity, 
293 — good  taste  of  Dr.  Watson  in  con- 
fining his  <  Apology'  to  one  specific 
point,  293 — Dr.  Paley*s  emphatic  sen- 
tence, 295— Gibbon  unanswerable  by 
the  ordinary  arts  of  ctmtroversy,  tft. — 
necessity  of  a  Christian  history  of  the 
period  embraced  by  Gibbon,  t6.— ra- 
dical defect  in  the  '  Decline  and  Fall,* 
296— M.  de  Chateaubriand's  <  Etudes 
Historiques,'  297  —  and  G6nie  du 
Christianisme,  298 — the  genuine  sub- 
ject of  Christian  history,  303 — a  supple- 
ment or  commentary  on  the  *  Decline 
and  Fair  a  desideratum,  ib, — a  foreign 
writer  the  first  to  bring  up  this  great 
work  to  the  level  of  modern  historic 
knowledge,  ib, — able  manner  in  which 
M.  Guizot  has  accomplished  his  under- 
taking, ib. — call  for  variorum  editions 
of  our  standard  books,  307 — and  for  the 
continual  improvement  and  completion 


of  tie  imperishable  works  of  English 
literature,  ib. 

Great  Britain  in  1832,  by  Baron  d'Haussez, 
142  —  the  fiaron's  general  character, 
143— his  work  singularly  flippant  and 
superficial,  144  —  description  of  the 
small  towns  in  England,  t6.— first  view 
of  London,  145 — white-washing  abomi- 
nations, 146 — London,  149 — an  Eng- 
lish dinner,  ib. — and  cookery,  150  — 
family  connexions,  153  — visit  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  155— female  education  in 
England,  159 — chapter  on  hospitals,  160 
study  of  medicine  in  England,  161— > 
English  clergy,  163 — poor  laws,  164— 
mail>coaches,  165  —  the  author's  total 
ignorance  of  English  manners  and  habits, 
168 — anti-English  tone  of  his  work,  t6. 

Goethe,  motto  of  his  ring,  345. 

Gothic  characters  in  printing,  wisdom  of 
abolishing  the  use  of,  169. 

Greece,  conduct  of  the  reform  ministry 
towards,  252. 

Grimm's  *Deutche  Grammatik,*  169  — 
great  merit  of  the  work,  t6.— undeserved 
reproach  cast  upon  philological  re- 
searches, ib, — wisdom  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  Gothic  characters,  ib. — relations 
between  the  corresponding  letters  of  the 
various  alphabets,  170 — •pronouns,  their 
origin  and  employmentM,  172 — explana- 
tion of  the  word  *  how,'  181 — compari- 
son, 188. 

Guizot,  M.  F.,  his  Histoire  de  la  Decadence 
et  de  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Rumain, 
traduite  de  I'Anglais  d'Edouard  Gibbon  : 
nouvelle  edition  enti^rement  revue  et 
corrig6e,  pr4c6d^e  d*une  Notice  sur  la 
Vie  et  le  Caractdre  de  Gibbon,  et  ac- 
compagn^e  de  Notes  critiques,  et  his- 
ttfriques  relatives  pour  la  plupart  k  I'His- 
toire  de  la  propagation  du  Christianisme, 
273.     See  Gibbon, 

H. 

Hale,  Mrs.,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  por- 
trait of,  in  the  character  of  Euphrosyne, 
71. 

Hall,  Rev.  Francis  Russell,  his  '  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  newly  ar- 
ranged, with  alterations  and  abbrevia- 
tions.'    See  Liturgicai  Reform. 

Hamillony  Mr.,  his  <  Men  and  Manners  in 
America,'  quoted,  265. 

Hand,  the.  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  its  me- 
chanism and  endowments,  32. 

Harvey,  his  celebrated  experiment  on  the 
heart,  33. 

Haussez, 


Haussei,  B^ron  d',  Ills  <  Great  Rrllaln  In 

1832.'     See  Grral  Bnlain. 
Heart,  H»""ey's  celehmedexpEriinent  on, 

Herodotui,  barmooy  of  design  ip  his  tiis- 
toty,  2S6. 

Henchgl,  Sir  John,  bis  Trentiss  on  Astro- 
nomy quoted,  9 — chiracteriied,  11. 

Henchell,  Sir  Wilii.m,  his  astronomicil 
cJiKoveriiB,  13. 

Hippopotamus,  GDurago  exliibited  b;,  126 
— huatine  of  the,  139. 

Hogacth,  muterljr  sketch  of  liii  lire  faf 
Walpole,  58 — best  apiJreclBlei)  io  his 
engriYiogs,  59— chunulei  of  his  pic- 
tures, ii,— .his  Siglsmunds,  li.  — his 
'AadTiis  dF  Beauty,'  61. 

Hook,  Theodore,  his  proposed  edition  oC 
Foots's  works,  54  —  large  purlion  of 
FoDte's  spirit  possessed  by,  ib. 

Huuse  uf  Commons,  the  relormei),  cbarsc- 
teriied,  257 — deuth   ol  eloijueiicB   in, 


ot  hia  History,  273— call  for  a  i 
cJitlaii  oF,  307.    See  QMm, 


Inchbald,  Mrs.,  a  singular  example  of  n 

titude  of  conduct,  54. 
tadu-Europeaii  Linguages,  Grimm  on,  IG 
Irelui<I,  meisurei  of  the  reform  minist 


Kev,  Sir  Jahu,  conduct  a(  iha  relbrm  mi' 
liislry  iu  the  caie  cit,  26S. 

Kidd,  Dr.JohD,  on  the  adsplatloa  ofexte^ 
nal  nature  to  the  physical  condltioD  ol 
maB,  principally  with  refdreuce  to  the 
supply  of  hia  wanla,  and.tha  exercise  ol 
his  inleilecluU  Tacullles,  5. 


La  Porle,  his  Momaires  ch&racteiiied  by 
i:<lbbon,  106. 

Uw  Reform,  234,  562. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  78— his  early 
drawings  (rem  actual  life,  ib. — in  his 
portraits  second  only  to  Bejrnoldi,  81 — 
eiquisite  elaborueuesi  of  his  drawing  of 
the  face,  ift. — his  fenialei,  83 — large 
price!  r»ceived  by  him,  ii. — hia  convcf- 
satlon  and  mannen,  83 — hii  reputation 
(or  gallantry,  B4. 

Lebeau,  his  defects  u  an  hiilurian,  283. 

Lewis,  U.  O,,  hii  'Journals  of  a  Wust 
Indian  Propiietor,"  374— the  work  the 
betl  production  of  his  pen,  ib, — hU  cha- 


racter by  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Wallei 
Scott,  375— literary  merits  uf  tha  work, 
377— first  voyage  to  Jamaica,  U>^ 
storm  and  calm,  37B~Dun  Quixote, 
379— ail  Iiiili  genUeman  the  pilot,  A.— 
'The  Heliiuman,'  380  —  post^ibilBa] 
affotlion  of  a  shark,  381— landing  o 


: of  Jan 


:  John-CanoB,  3S2  —  Kingston  bsjls, 
i&.~Savannali  la  Mar,  3194— proceai' 
to  hii  mansion  house,  ib. — grand  li 
in  honour  of  hit  arrital,  386 — a  UB... 
>ill«ee,  382— negro  housei,  li.— Wot 
Indian  accommodations  and  mode*  ut 
life,  380— description  of  Cornwall-hOBM 
and  its  environs,  3UCI  — adtenlurai  of 
Plato,  a  runaway  nBgto,  3B3— absen- 
lewsm,  397—'  The  Hours,'  398— '  The 
Isle  of  Devils,'  it. — death  of  the  author. 


39^. 


;:ird.  Dr.,  hit  character  aa 


273. 


n  hiatoriin, 


Liturgical  Reform,  50S. 

'  Livre  des  Cent  et  Un,'  pompDua  madia 
crity  of,  143, 

Lwal  Cnurta  Bill,  344. 

Longevity  of  eminaat  lilerary  ladiet,  53, 

Louis  XV1„  his  observation  on  a  discucaive 
preacher,  248. 

M. 

Madagascar,  Captain  Owen's  aurtey  of  Uib 
coast  of,  139. 

Uadgelt,  M.,  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  116. 

Madden,  R.  R,,  his  >  Infirmitiea  ofGenUu 
illuetialed  by  referiing  tha  Aaan^iei  of 
Literary  Character  to  the  b»b!tf  Ud 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  Mw  oE 
Genius,'  34,    See  Gniui. 

Marjotibanks,  Charles,  Esq.,  hii  'Leltet 
to  the  Right  Hun.  Charles  QnnI  on  Uie 
present  Slate  uf  the  British  InlercoiiMa 
with  China,'  430.    See  China. 

Markland,  Jeremiah,  Esq.,  bin  characMr, 
110. 

MoEombique,  laxity  of  the  social  code  in, 

iMonlh'el,  M.  de,  his  tifo  of  the  Duke  of 

Roichsladl,  143. 
Moon,  die,  not  capable  of  suppurling  ai 

mal  life,  15. 


Opi  u  m,  d  emo  ral  III  0  i  e  ffec  1 
0«en.Capt.W.l'.W.,hi 


^^ 


J 


INDEX. 
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P. 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  Lives 
of  the  most  eminent  British,  by  AUan 
Cunningham,  56— general  character  of 
the  work,  iL — the  art  of  painting,  in 
Italy,  indigenous,  57— in  England,  the 
art  and  its  professors  imported,  t6.-^— 
Holbein,  ib,  —  taste  and  well-directed 
liberality  of  Charles  I.,  ib. — Rubens  and 
Vandyke,  ib. — Lely  and  Kneller,  58 — 
Cooper  and  the  two  Olivers,  i6. — Hud- 
son and  his  rivals,  ib. — Hogarth,  ib, — 
complaint  against  the  '  ignorant  cognos' 
centi,'  Gl-'project  for  establishing  an 
Academy  of  Art  in  England,  62— exhi- 
bition of  the  Orleans'  Gallery,  ib. — dif- 
ference between  the  encouragement  of 
iM'tists  and  the  encouragement  of  art,  63 
— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  64— Barry,  72 
—  Romney,  73  —  West,  ib.  —  Gains- 
borough, 74 — Wilson,  i6. — Fuseli,  76 — 
Opie,  79 — Bird,  ib. — Morland,  ib. — 
Hoppner,  ib.  —  Northcote,  ib.  —  Law- 
rence, 79 — ai^vantages  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  Italian  models,  86 
— originality  better  than  the  cleverest 
imitation,  87. 

Paley,  Dr.y  his  emphatic  sentence  on  Gib- 
bon, 295. 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  his  antiquarian  sa- 
gacity, 273. 

Paletzch,  of  Proletz,  his  astronomical  dis- 
coveries^ 9. 

Parliament,  British,  its  superiority  as  a 
school  of  political  oratory,  oyer  the 
French  Chmhers,  285. 

Parliament,  reformed,  dearth  of  eloquence 
in,  286. 

Patronage,  profuse  employment  of,  by  the 

reform  ministry,  267. 
^elham,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Memoirs  of 
the  Administration  of,  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  88 — the  work  planned  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  ib. — the  period  not  fertile  in 
remarkable  occurrences,  90 — character 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  of  his  administration, 
ib.    See  Coxe, 

Peyronnet,  M.  de,  his  contributions  to  th^ 
« Livre  des  Cent  et  Un,'  143. 

IHiilological  researches,  reproach  cast 
upon,  169. 

Physician,  Voltaiie*8  description  of,  337. 

Police,  conduct  of,  in  the  Calthorpe-street 
riot,  266. 

Polignac,  Prince,  invited  to  give  a  history 
of  his  administration,  143. 

Political  Unions,  269. 

Poor-Law  Question,  present  state  of,  347 
— extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners^  348— Mn  Senior^ 


351— distinction  between  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  poor-law,  t6.— the  evils  of 
the  allowance  system,  t6. — necessity  of 
abolishing  it,  361 — mal-administration 
of  the  poor-laws  by  county  magistrates, 
362 — remedial  suggestions,  ib.  —  ne- 
cessity of  a  law  of  local  settlement,  363 
—of  an  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  workhouses,  and  in  the  keeping 
of  the  parish  accounts,  364 — aad  of  a 
central  authority,  365 — redundancy  of 
labour,  367 — necessity  of  checking  Irish 
immigration,  ib. — and  of  extending  the 
poor-law  to  Ireland,  ib. — labour- rate 
369 — parish  relief,  370 — savings  b^qks 
and  bene&t  societies,  371. 

Poor-Laws,  measure  of  the  reform  minis- 
try concerning  an  amendment  of,  251. 

Porson,  Professor,  his  character  by  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  110 — his  description  of 
Gibbon's  historic  manner,  278. 

Portrait-painting,  63 — true  advantages  of, 
65. 

Portugal,  conduct  of  the  reform  mii^istry 
towards,  256. 

Post-Office,  New,  architecture  of,  147. 

Price,  Rev.  Uvedale,  his  *  Church  Reform 
without  Reconstruction ;.  accompanied 
with  a  plan  for  the  Compression  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.'    See  Liturgical  Reform* 

R. 

Reform  Bill,  workings  of  the,  219. 

*  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament,' 218 — object  of  the  publication, 
t6.— contributors  thereto,  w. — chapter 
of  legal  reform,  t6.— workings  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  219— measures  of  the  re- 
form ministry,  223  —  Ireland^  ib.  — 
Coercion  ana  Church  Reform  Bills,  ib, 
— abolition  of  West  India  slavery,  226 
—Finance,  228— Bank  Charter,  231— 
East  India  Charter,  232— China  trade, 
233 — Law  Reform,  234 — Corporations, 
249— Scotland,  250— Poor-Law  amend- 
ment, 251  —  Foreign  policy,  252  — 
Greece,  ib, — Belgium,  253 — Portugal, 
256 — character  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  257 — ministerial  patronage, 
268 — case  of  Sir  John  Key,  ib. — in- 
roads of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
other  eitates,  269. 

Reformed  House  of  Commons,  character 
of,  257— dearth  of  eloquence  in,  286. 

Refraction,  phenomenon  produced  at  sea 
by,  134. 

Registry  Bill,  244. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  contrast  between 
theory  and  practice^  exhibited  in  his  life 
and  history,  64 — his  *  Discourses,'  66— 
elevation  and  scope  pf  his  understand- 
ing, 


phronne,  71 — I 
ib, — nis  Hope 


),  ;0— hit  I 

IS  Snake  in  the  Orats, 
lursing  Love,   ib. — his 

hii   '  British   Liiurgy; 

of'  the 


gica/  Rrform. 
KoberUon,  Dr.,  1 


I  Charles  V.  a 


nqiiiry  inlc 
^byVVilrM 


nhti 


y,  250, 


Sedgwick,  Mr^ 

30. 
Singing,  its  etTfct  in  sooll; 

pvD,  128. 
Slive-lrade  of  ihe  Bon  an  f,  ' 
SUvery  amnngit  the  Romin) 

by   VVilliim   Bluir,   Uiff-, 

inslauMSoflhe  rti 
nificence  of  Home,  li.- 
puliliou  of  Ihe  public 
alive-tnide  oF  tho  Konians 
-  a  mart  for  slues,  i6.— 1 


i\e  slave  popul 
'•Jue  of  slues, 
i>ork,4l2. 


geologicil  researches, 


effect  of  the 
lands,  402— 
403— Britain 


n  behalf  of 
-mtrkeUble 
■neril  of  the 


147. 


-ribed. 


Somerville,  Wra,  her   '  Connexion  of  Ihe 

Fhpical  Sciences'  charicleriied,  1 1. 
Slatiitical  lablea,  Utile  futh  to  1w  placed 
in,  60. 
I   Slaunton,  Sir  George,  hit  ipeeeheti  on  Ihe 
«  ChiDi  Irtde,  430.     See  China. 


Sloddarl,  Rev.  G,  H.,  his '  Evidenc 
Necessity  of  Church  Reform.' 
lurgical  He/orm. 

Suird,  M.,  his  Memoir  of  Gibbon 
his  account  of  Giljbon's  love-aff 
Mademoiselle    Curchod,    tb. — 


Bsq.,  399. 

■slimony  to 
Ihe  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  highest 
circle  of  linglib  society,  SS. 

S. 

Sanscrit,   propiiely  of  printing  it   ia   Ea- 

ropean  characters,  170. 
Ssrlo,  Andrea  del,  anecdote  of,  70. 
Schlangenbad    und     seine    Heiliugende", 

von   Dr.  H.    Fenner   von    Feuneberg, 
'      30B.     See  Girman  Watering  I'taett. 
Scotland,  measures  of  the  reform 


Sympathy,  e 
Taiei, 


m  of GibI 


■  upon  disease,  128. 
T. 
I  to  reaisl   the  paymanl 

'eleicope,  great  value  of  Barlow'e  fluid 

Mlemnnl,  M,,  bis  defects  M  aa  faiitoriin, 

288. 
Trevelyan,'  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  '  A 

Marriage  in  High  Life,' 413. 
'urner,  Sharon,   his  intimate  acquaindnce 

with  ourBaliDnal  manners  and  eh antcter, 

273. 


U, 
I,    Sir   James  Brabaion,  hii '  Ob. 
ions  on  (he  China  Trade,  and  on 
iportancB  and  advantages  of  remOT- 
from  Canton.'     See  Chiita, 


Vandyke, 

ofportr 

Villemain, 

Voltaire,  1 


lit  Leclureson  theLilera. 
[hieenlh  century,  278,286, 
ihilionof«physici.n,33r. 
W. 

lit  maaleiiy  (ketch 


-Valpole,Hon.Ho 

ufthelifeotHt., 

on  Hogarth's  Sigitmunda,  59. 
ft'alson,  Dr.,    till   good   taMa   in 

his  '  Apology   for  Cbrislianity'    to  one 

specific  point,  2113. 
West,  Benjamin,  73— the    Sir  Biohard 

BtacLmoie  of  painting,  ib. 
West   India   slavery,  measure   of  iht  n- 
rm  ministry  for  the  sbolition  of,  S26. 
Wetherell,  C,   his  '  Present   Stsle  of  the 

Poor-Uiv  Question,'  347.       See  ftwr- 

Law  Qurilion. 
Whewell,   Rev.  William,    his   Aslr«nam* 

and   General   Physics   considered   with 

regani  to  Natural  Theology,   15,20,38. 
Wiesbaden  und    seine    Hetlquellen  dar- 

geslellt,  308.     See   Germon  ffofcrn- 

Plactt. 
Wilson,  chancier  ofhis  landscapes,  74. 
Wodehouse,   Rev.   C.   N.,   bis  petition  lo 

the   House  of  Lorclsfurareform  ofthe 

Ulurgy.     See  Uiurgiced  Bn/orm. 
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